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Art. I.— 1. Biographie Ufiherselle, Aucienm et Moderne, <^c. 

fmn. xxxi. Newton. Par J. B, Biot, &c. Paris, 182^. 8vo. 
2. The Lif e of Sir Isaac 'Newtou. By David Brewster, LL. D. 
F. li.S. Loudon, 18;) 1. ISmo. (Murray’s Fan/ily Library. 
No. xxiv.) 

.O, Journal des Samns, 1832, Avril, Mai, Juin. Critique de la 
Vie de Newton par Brewster. Par J. B. Biot. 4to. Paris. 

The lives which hav^ been devoi d inosf^assiduously and suc¬ 
cessfully to the intellectual pursuits of sc^ipice, are seldom those 
which are most fertile in incident, o>- which afford the best 
subject-nialter for the biographer. Were it otherwise, that of 
Nevaton, whose high destiny it was to unravel the mechanism of 
the universe, and who contributed so largely to the advancement 
of natural knowledge, would be one of tlie most interesting and 
iuslruclivo that ever was written. Yet the biography of Newton 
is little else than a general history of the progress of the mathe¬ 
matical and physical sciences during the age in which he lived. 
Exclusive of his scientific discoveries, his life presents very few 
incidents of peculiar interest, or from which we may derive any 
lessons of practical wisdom. Thirty years of h, after the age of 
boyhood, he passed in the’retirement of a coi!''"<^ closely en¬ 
gaged in profound studies, and having very little commerce with 
the world. For a short time he occupied a seat in Parlian 3nt. 
where he made no conspicuous figure; and though he after'yarcls 
held the office of Master of the Mint, yot he ueithef took an active 
part in public affairs, nor connected himself in any way with, the 
political history of his country. The lattejr part of it—and it was 
prolonged to the '’all term of human existence—^jliftered in no re¬ 
spect fro..i that < 1 thousands o'* ordinary men, in ^iRuent circum¬ 
stances, of a literary turn, and quietly going through a specified 
routine of official duty. Accordiugly, it is not from anecdotes re¬ 
lating to his domestic life, but in the study of those immortal works 
which he hws left behind him, that we can discover his superiority 
over other men, or learn the vast extent of the obligat bn which 
the world owes to his genius. 

Nevertheless, curiosity w'ill not reot sathfied witho^ut some mi- 
voui xti. NO. xxui. B 
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nute inforo^tioi] respecting the habits and private life of a mai? 
whose pewe occupies so large iMpace in the annals of scientific 
wSciiweryt The Marquis de I'Hospital used to inquire of the 
who visited him, whether Newton ate, drank, and 
slept Hlcfe other men. It happens, in the present case, that the 
niaterials for satisfying sui^h curiosity are ifeither scanty, nor of 
doubtful authority, Newton made all his great conquests in 
science before he arrived at the meridian of life. Consequently, 
he became an object of general attention, and homage was paid 
to his genius from all quarters, while the friends and associates of 
his youth \|jere still alive, and the particulars of his early years 
fresh in their memories. Many anecdotes connected with this 
period of his life, and received from his own mouth, were detailed 
friend Dr. Pemberton, in the preface to his excellent View 
Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophy i Mr. Conduit, the husband of 
bis njec^, who lived long in^iis family, and acted as his o^cial 
deputy in his old age, collected such as appeared to him worth 
recording, and transmitted them to Fontenelle, who interwove 
them Jn his admirable JS/oge. From th^se materials, which were 
increased by some additional details published by Mr. Tumor, 
jn his Collections for the History of the Town and Soke of 
GranthanUi most of the memoirs of Newton, which have appeared 
in the Encyclopaedias, or been prefixed to various collections of 
his works, have been composed. The subject appeared to afford 
no room for novelty j but it has lately acqulled a new interest in 
consequence of the appearance of the works announced at the 
head of this article, the authors of which both occupy a distin¬ 
guished place ai^ng the successful pr^mioters of those sciences 
over which thf genius of Newton shed so refulgent a lustre. 

• M, Biot's memoir of Newton iii the Biographie Universelle, 
one of the not least distinguished among the many ad- 
niira^le articles of diat invaluable biographical repository. Like 
all the otlier productions «of this excellent and engaging writer, it 
displays consummate ability; and as the subject could not fail to 
bn popular in this country, i^ as translated into English, and 
published by tim Society for me Diffusion of ^seful Knowledge 
as one of theiylTracts, in which shnpe it^as, wabelieve-y cbtained 
a very chciylation. M, Biot difl not pretend to have derived 
*^Mformation froni many new sJIKives j nevertheless he was the first 
to mftke public otie very affecting incident in tlie life of Newton, 
which was received with surprise, and has given occa^dn to much 
subseqi^t digpussion. This rqjated to an illness with which 
.Jinsstoia^wagsst one peg6d of his life afflicted, and which appears 
to have^bad^the el]^ct|Of pi^dticing a temporary aberration of in- 
■"gllect,* Sir D, Brewster, on the dlher hand, in preparmg his 
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iitore recent Life of Newton, had access to documentsj^yond the 
reach of foreigners. The recfJt^s of tlie Uuiver(atjr of which 
Newton was so long a menrber, as well as collections of unpiih'' 
lished correspondence in the hands of private individuals, at 
his service; yet such had been the industry of former gleaners, 
that with all these advantages, the worh is far more remarkable 
for the manner in which the ingenious author has contrived to 
mix up his own idiosyncrasies with the narration, than for the 
number or the importance of tlie new facts he has brought to %ht. 

In going over the same ground and discussing the same sub¬ 
jects, Sir D. Brewster has frequently found occasion to animadvert 
on the work of Biot. It is to be regretted that on sucfi occasions 
he has not always confined himself to legitimate criticism, and that 
he should have descended, not unfrej:jueiilly, to a species of personal 
attack which seldom fails to injure the cause it is intended to support. 
Some of the remarks of the Frenchuftiiographer have been repre¬ 
sented by him as injurious to the memory of Newton, and even 
as having a tendency to tlirow discredit o;i the truths of revealed 
religion. To these charges M. Biot has r;cently given a formal, 
ami; we think, a very satisfactory answer in,the three numbers we 
have quoted of the Journal des Savans ; but as tliis periodical is 
not extensively circulated in this country, while the charges and 
insinuations which it lepels arc in the hands of every one, we 
think it peculiarly incumbent on us, as foreign reviewers, to set 
the illustrious foreigner right in the eyes of our countrymen, and 
to contribute wliat is in our power to make liis defence as widely 
known as the accusations brought against him. , 

At the commencement*of his rernarbs on that part of Sir D. 
Brewster’s work in which he gives an account ol^N^s-’t^n's op^ 
tical discoveries, M. Biot has pointed out a mistake intd“wlpch 
Sir D. Brewster has fallen, in his relation of one of NewtonV’ 
experiments, and which, considering the great attention hb has 
bestowed on this branch of science, as Veil as the precise man¬ 
ner in which the experiment has been*related, is not a little 
remarkable, and tends to give ra^cr an unfavourable impression 
of his general acci'Aacy. The subjyect referred to is the compositiod 
of {tn“#>>^r spect^m, in the qxa^nination of which D. Brewster 
lias imputed to'Newton the gross, oversight of Ifeving* neglectet^, 
the effect produced by the apparent diameter of the sun. A very 
few w'ords^will render the subject intelligible. ^Conceive a beam 
of white light admitted through a small hole into a darkened 
chamber, to be compo;sed of any numb^ of houfogen^s rays, 
each having its peculiar colour and de^iwof refranglbility. Kach 
of these rays, when separated by the priSm,^ill wrm .on the « 
spectrifm a circular image ol*the sun, the centre of which is fixed, 

B 2 * 
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(being de^rmined by the refrangibility of the light of that colour,) 
but of which the magnitude wiTf depend on the angle at the hole 
subtended by the sun’s apparent diameter. Now if the diameters 
of these coloured circles exceed the distance between the centres 
of two adjacent ones, it is clear that the circles must overlap^ and 
the tw'o contiguous colours be partly bleiufcd together, ibit as 
the apparent diameter of the sun depends on the distance from 
which he is seen, it is easy to see that by diminishing that dis¬ 
tance, the diameters of the coloured circles may be so much in¬ 
creased, that several of them would interfere with one anotlier, 
and partly ^over the same spaces. In this case some of the co¬ 
lours would be confounded, and disappear from the middle of 
the spectrum. 

“ Had two other observcrs,”*says Sir D. Brewster, one situated 
in Mercuiy, and the other in Jupiter, studied the prismatic spectrum 
of the sun by the same instruments, and witli the same sagacity as 
Newton, it is demonstrable that they would liavc obtained very dif¬ 
ferent results. On acconat of the apparent magnitude of the sun in 
Mercury, the observer llftre would obtaii^a spectrum entirely without 
green, having reds orange^ and yelloxe at one end, the wliitc in the middle, 
and terminated at the other end with hluc and viokt. 'fhe observer in 
Jupiter would, on the contrary, liavc obtained a spectrum in which the 
colours were much more condensed.”—p. 03. 

Again, 

Had Newton examined his spectrum under the very same circum¬ 
stances in winter and in summer, he would have found the analysis of 
the beam morg complete in summer, on account of the diminution of 
the sun’s diameter; and, therefore, wc arc •intitled to say that neither 
the numbeL^pfUCKftle extent of the coloured spaces, as given by Newton, 
are tl»««r^which belong to homogeneous and uncoinpounded light.” 

OC, 64. ' 

Al^ this is very true, and exceedingly ingenious; but Newton 
fell into no such error as that which is here imputed to him. In 
order to avoid the overfapping of the colours, and to obtain a 
perfect spectrum, it is simply j^^cessary to concentrate the cone 

light by meairs of a convex leas, and to placA the prism behind 
it. By this means, the diamelcr^of^tlie coloui^ circle|<^^ray^bc 
diminished*at pleasure; and tlie experiment is better performed 
in this way than it could be in^pitcr or Saturn; because, while 
the same effect is* produced as if the sun’s diameter# jvere dimi¬ 
nished, t^ intensity of the- illumination is greater, by reason of 
the less mstanceof the syn. Now this is precisely what Newton 
did;.«and n^ satisfied’witlj,taking every possible precaution to 
N obtain a pefrect difcothposition of the solar spectrum, ho had rc- 
coiM'se to that of the planet Venus, Ifccnnse, as he rcmarlvs in a 
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Utter to Oldenburg, the ra)’s of light coming from it are less 
inclined to one uuothcr than thG:gc which come from tSe opposite 
borders of the sun’s disk. So far, then, as concerns the refrangi- 
bility of light, the experiments of Newton were completeand 
if there is any thing iri the whole train of his investigation that 
can be regarded as a failure, it is, that he did not notice the dif¬ 
ferences that exist in the dispersive powers of prisms formed of 
diflerent substances. 

M. Biot also justly observes, in reference to this subject, that 
Newton no where supposes the simple colours to be limited to seven, 
or any other definite number, as is commonly, but erroneously, 
imputed to him, even by Sir D. Brewster, as in thfi above ex¬ 
tract. On the contrary, when he has occasion to explain the 
constitution of the spectrum, he expressly recognizes an iufnity 
of simple rays, gradually differing in colour and refrangibility. 
But having frequently occasion to ji>pecify the different jparts of 
the spectrum, he establishes, merely for the sake of rendering the 
description more clear, seven divisions, as containing so many 
colours sensibly difl’ering from each other. 

Notwithstanding these slips, the account w'hicli Sir D. Brew¬ 
ster has given of Newton’s experiments and discovejries on the 
subject of light is really deserving of high commendation. He 
has also added to its interest by including a rapid, but ex¬ 
tremely perspicuous sketch of the history of that branch of phy¬ 
sics before it fell into the hands of Newton, as well as of its 
progress since, and of the general theoretical bearing of the 
immense multitude of new facts that have more recently been 
disclosed, and with the discovery of which his ow‘A name is so 
intimately and honourably associated. The o«d»iect, indeed, 
could only be well handled by a master. In no part of K'^wton’S 
researches, not even in his most successful attempts to esta'iPlish j 
he laws of the solar system, and trace the complicated pficno- 
mena of gravitation, does his genius shiiie forth with a more bril¬ 
liant lustre, or are tlic peculiar qualities of his mind, cautiousness, 
accuracy, boldness and originality, perceived to greater advantage, 
Though experime^ntal philosophy "was yet only in its infancy, the 
fine of tl^ fincst'and most instructive examples of 
inductive reseat .rf, which “tht hi^ory of physical,science presents 
to our consideration. 

By those who have satisfied themselves wi^h only a general 
view of the history of science, Newtori^is chiefly regarded as the 
discoverer of the law of gravity, and the foui\jJer ofj physical 
astronomy. It is on his astronomical discoveries ati )east that his 
popular fame chiefly rests; yet SirB', Brewstey has discussed his 
researches in this dcpartinq^it with far greater brevity than the 
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Opftics^ and not in the same masterly manner. The principal 
rnitl|lt» whmh Newton obtained «re indeed enumerated; but we 
are not su^iently informed cither of the difficulties he had to 
eikoi»fiter» of the manner in which he contrived to overcome or 
eUtde theniy or of the itiMuence which bis labours had on the sub- 
aeqneDt discoveries connected with the constitution of the world. 

When we reflect on the very imperfect state of the infinitesimal 
calculus, at the time of the publication of the Brmcipm, the 
anmber of splendid consequences at which Newton arrived 
in that immortal production cannot be contemplated without 
astonishment. With a genius that seemed to crush interposing 
obstacles, Newton reached his ends with very inadequate instru* 
ments of investigation. He attached the theory of the figures of 
the planets, demonstrated the ratio of the equatorial to the polar 
drameter of the earth; showed the cause of the tides, and assigned 
the relative action of the stn and moon in their production; 
determined the masses of the sun and such of the planets as are 
accompanied with satellites; sketclred out the lunar theory, and 
computed some of the pj^ncipal inequalities in the motion of our 
satellite; expla^d the cause of the prdfcessiou of the equinoxes; 
and gave a.nietfeod of computing the eccentric orbits of the comets. 
** These great discoveries,” says Laplace, *' presented with much 
elegance, assure to the Principia a pre-eminence above all the 
pfoductions of the human mind.”* Nevertheless, and it is a very 
remarkable fact in the history of science, this work, which has since 
been so much admired by those who understood it, and so much 
lauded and spoken of by many who understood it not, and whk'h 
was destfHed^o accomplisja so great a rej?olution in Natural Phi¬ 
losophy, time attracted very little notice from the first 

iSathe«anif!aai}s in Europe. Leibnitz himself misapprehentled 
^mciple of gravitation; Huygens never admitted its exist- 
euee atmong the elementary particles of matter; John Bernoulli 
was too strongly prejudiced against Newton, in consequence of 
the quarrel with Leibnitg, to Judge of the work with impartiality; 
and It was not till tire irnport^it questions connected with tlie 
mulual perturbations of the planets began to occupy the atten- 
tkni. of Euler,* Clairaut, and flW^lembert, that the 
Newton aequireib a firm footing on tRe continenl^ ^ Newton sur- 
^ted his great work forty years, and at the time of his death, 
aeeoeding to areit|ark of Voltaire, the Principia had not twenty 
reud^s dat of England. 'J''his may he accounted for," partly by 
very ihnitefi d^usion of majhematical knowledge at that 
and patidy by the adoption of the synthetic method of de- 
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monstration^ which renders the perusal of the work a difficult aiid 
unnecessarily laborious task, eV%n to those who have hiade coV 
siderable advances in mathematical learning. It tmy appear a 
paradoxical assertion, but we donbt not It is a true one, thk the 
number of its readers, out of England, is not greater at the 
present time. A fe^ mathematfcians of the first ^er, men, for 
example, like Laplace and Biot, will continue to study it, espe¬ 
cially in reference to its connexion with the history of science; 
but wkh the great mass of geometers, even in our own country, 
it is a \vork laid on the shelf; and for this very good reason, that 
methods, infinitely more simple and compreheusive| have been 
devised of demonstrating the same results. In the progress of 
analysis, the solution of whole classes of problems has been fre¬ 
quently comprehended in a single formula; and difficulties which, 
according to Newton’s methods, copld only be vanquished indi¬ 
vidually by a special and often laborious exercise of the under¬ 
standing, now easily give way to general methods and systematic 
rules. ^ 

Having concluded his brief account of the Principia, Sir D. 
Brewster proceeds to efiumerate the dissoveriep of Newton in 
pure mathematics. A large portion of this division of-his subject 
is taken up with the famous controversy with Leibnitz respecting 
the invention of the infinitesimal analysis—a controversy which 
was carried on with a bitterness of feeling on both sides, that at 
this distance of time can only excite pain. In the account which 
he has given of this unfortunate and protracted quarrel. Sir D. 
Brewster appears to have been animated by the spirit of a zealous 
partisan, and to have regarded it in thO same light in which it was 
viewed by some of the most active and least discreet of Newton’s 
friends, namely, as a systematic attempt on the part of the conti¬ 
nental mathematicians to insult England in the person ^f her 
greatest philosopher. It is not without reason that Biot com¬ 
plains, that 

• 

** tliough it cannot be said that he (Sir D. Brewster) represents Leib¬ 
nitz exactly as having taken the differential calculus from Newton, yet 
the series of inventions of these twb great men, and tl^ir communicatvon 
by fetter, are related so artfully, the characters* of their methods are re- 
pres^tVd ^as being so analogous, the differences in 'their analytical p^- 
cesses as so trifling, and the irritation of the one so keen, compared 
with the forbearance of the other, t.hp| all the wrongs, all the injustice, 
appear to have sprung from Leid^yflz, if, indeed, his conduct dbes not 
deserve even greater reproach.”-%'i(n»r»o/ des SavansfMaii 1^32, p. 266. 

It is not necessary, in order to T-ome to a rigfit^onclusion, to 
enter into many details respecting this long and angry controversy. 
Therdj?«ument8 that are really essential in order to place the ques-^ 
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lion on its right footing may be discussed ^vithill a small com¬ 
pass, and in fact contained iipfour letters that passed between 
Newton and Leibnitz, through the medium of Oldenburg, the 
Secretary of the Royal Society, and which are published in the 
Commevcinm Epistolicum. All the subsequent proceedings that 
took place from the publication of Newton’s Optics in 1704, 
when the quarrel began, till the death of Leibnitz in 17 Ri, when 
it terminated, though tliey throw some light on the literary history 
of that age, may be flung aside without detriment to the question 
at issue. 

The first is a letter from Newton, addressed to Oldenburg for 
the purpose?of being transmitted to Leibnitz, and is dated J unc 0,3, 
1676 . This contains the binomial theorem, and some results 
found by Newton relative to series, but gives no hint whatever of 
any peculiar method by which these results had been obtained. 
Newton merely states that lib was in possession of a method, by 
the aid of which, when the series were given, he could find the 
quadratures of the curves whence they were derived, as well as 
the volumes and centres of gravity of the solids engendeied by 
their revolution, Leibnitz replied to this letter by another, which 
bears the date of the 27th of the following August; and after 
remarking that all the objects mentioned in Newton’s letter coidd 
be effected by a method already published by Mercator, he adds, 
that he himself, in the investigation of similar problems, employed 
a dift’erent method, which consisted in the decomposition of the 
given carve, into its elements, nmi in the subsequent transformation 
of those infinitely small elements into other equivalents. He then 
gives some e.\amples of th« application of his method, and adds, 
that w'ith regal'd to tliose questions, in the solution of whicli it is 
necessary to pass from the tangent to the curve, he had a/readi/ 
solvci^mnif of them bp a direct anali/sis; and instances one, w hicli, 
tTiough it had appeared of great difficulty to Descartes and Reaune, 
neither of whom was able to And the solution, yielded to his me¬ 
thod on the first attempt.^ 

A less specific statement than the above might have sufficed to 
shgw Newton that Leibnitz already closely touched upon a me¬ 
thod equivalent to that^of fluxions, iff yidced, he w'as not actually 
ill possessioif of Accordingly, as if anxious to cstiyiMrthe 
jiffority of his claim, he lost no time in addressing a second and 
very elaborate letter to Oldenl tyrg, dated the '24lh of October of 
the same year (lG70), in whicli/'fcer giving an account of the 
process by^hicK«»he had been 1 * <io the discovery of the series 
referred to in hi»former letter^he states, that he was in possession 

-- ...I ...... * -- -— —-... 
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o^jtwo methods applicable to the problems involving th/inverse 
• method of tangents^ But insteadof frankly coiumunics^ing these 
methods, he thought fit to conceal them in anagrams, or sentences 
of transposed characters, in order, doubtless, as Biot remarks, that 
he might have a proof of the priority of the invention in the hands 
of Leibnitz himself. It would appear that this letter, from some 
unexplained cause, did not come into the hands of Leibnitz till a 
considerable time after it was written, as his reply to it bears the 
date of the 21st of June in the following year 1077- In this se¬ 
cond reply, Leibnitz adopted the precise course which might be 
expected would be taken by a man perfectly conscious of the in¬ 
dependence of his discoveries. Laying aside all mystery and con¬ 
cealment whatever, he gave a frank, full, and explicit exposition 
of the differential calculus, with its algorithm, its rules, the me¬ 
thod of forming differential equations, and the application to ex¬ 
amples; employing, moreover, the iHentical notation which he 
had made use of in his first letter, or that of the previous year. 

The question to be considered is, not whether Newton or Leib¬ 
nitz was the first inventor,—because it is*admitted that Newton 
was in possession of his method of fluxions so e^yly as the year 
l6G9; but—whether Leibnitz borrowed his calculus from New¬ 
ton. To determine this question, 4t is obviously most essential 
to take into consideration the first letter of Leibnitz, that of the 
27 th of August,. IG 7 G, which clearly proves him to have been in 
possession of his differential calculus before the famous letter of 
Newton was written, in which the method of fluxions was not 
indeed communicated (being locked up in anagrams which no 
one ever pretended were deciphered), but, according to Sir D. 
Brewster, so fully described, that Leibnitz could sctircely fail 
to discover that Newton possessed^ the secret of which geometers 
had been so long in quest.” (p. 197.) Now it is a most exlr^or- 
dinary fact, that this very important letter has not been once men¬ 
tioned, or its existence so much as alluded to by Sir D. Brewster. 

“ Heaven defend us,” exclaims Biot, “ faom supposing there was 
an intention of infidelity in this omission, but it was inevitably 
necessary that we should repair y:, on account of the importance 
of the omitted document.^'j^oiirnaldes SavanspMai, 1832, p, 
2G7. • 

Even from the brief account which we have been able to givff* 
of the early communications betvveei||Newton an^ Leibnitz, it will 
be readily perceived that their intorco\*rse was at first of the most 
friendly nature, though marked on Newton’s side, by sdine traces 
of suspicion. Had any dispute ari|en at this time about their 
respective claims to the invention, it would, in alKprobability, 
have beea settled amicably qpd satisfactorily. Unfortunately, it 
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eprvm^vto thirty years later, when the df£Fmat ste|)« by which 
the mtrenWa haii been led to «thelr discoveries were in a great 
measiire forgotten, and when Newton and Leibnitz themselves 
cotild only appeal to the correspondence we have quoted for facts 
respecting which, at the time of the discovery, there could have 
been no dispute. Leibnitz, conscious of his own rights, appealed 
against the attacks that began to be levelled at his good faith to 
the Rcyal Society, which was jrresided over by Newton, and 
which contained many members who had taken up the matter as 
a national, or even a personal quarrel. The committee appointed 
to examine into the circunistances acted, we must admit, with 
the most IcrnptdoUs impartiality, so far as regarded the collection 
and publicatioB of documentary evidence; bat in their report, 
by insinuating that Leibnitz might have taken advantage of the 
previous discoveries of Newton, they seemed to leave it doubtful 
if he had not actually done *so. By the decision of posterity, the 
originality and independence of Leibnitz^s discoveries have been 
fully allowed. The suljject might here, then, be allowed to drop, 
for although the biographer of Newton must needs give an ac¬ 
count of those lamentable dissension?, be is not called upon to 
revive them) or to renew exploded calumnies, wiiich, first uttered 
in a moment of irritation, were better consigned to oblivion. Sir 
D. Brewster has not, however, viewed the subject in this light; 
and in his one-eyed zeal to promote the glory of Newton, or rather 
to justify Newton’s instigators in the controversy, he has not hesi¬ 
tated to cast aspersions on the character of Leibnitz, which his 
conduct, violent as it sometimes was, certainly did not warrant* 
The follo^ying is his accodnt of the breaking out of the quarrel:— 

When Newton's Optics appeared, in 1704, accompanied by his 
Treatise on the Quadrature of Curves, and his Enumeration of Lines of 
«tbe Tnird Order, the Editor of the Leipzig Acts (whom Newton sup¬ 
posed to hfe Leibnitz himself) took occasion to review the fii’st of these 
tracts. After giving an imperfect analysis of its contents, he compared 
the method of fluxions with the difi'erential calculus, and in a sentence 
of some ambiguity,* he states that Newton employed fluxions in place of 
t^e differences of Leibnitz, and made use of them in his Prmcipia in the 
same manner as flonoratus Fabri, in hj^ Synopsis of Geometry, had sub¬ 
stituted progressive motion in place of the indivisibles of Cavalgi. As 
cFabri, therefore, was not the inventor of the method which'is here re¬ 
ferred to, but borrowed it from Cavaleri, and only changed the mode of 
ils expression, thel’e can be n(ikloubt that the artful insinuation con- 
faCned in the above passage wSis intended to convey the impression that 


* Firo ^tfercntll^lgUur Leibnftiani^D. NeMontts adhWet, saftperque adMbxtit, flux* 
.. iinjaetam ia sui« fViiWtpiii N'atuira Mathematicis, tain in aitn postto editis, 
ei£g«tt«r lAt u«us; queniadoiodum etHonoratus Fabriusia sua5j/nfpn Geomtrka mo* 
tuuUf qae progressus Cavalieriana; methotio subMUuiu 
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N»wton bad siok bis method of fluxions from Leibnitz. Tbf indirect 
•character of this attack, in place o4 mitigating its severityf renders it 
doubly odious ; and we are persuaded that no candid reader can peruse 
the passage without a strong conviction that it justifles, to the fullest 
extent, the indignant feelings which it excited among the English phi¬ 
losophers.”—pp. 202, 2(^. 

So far from participating in this conviction, we feel persuaded^ 
on the contrary, that no reader but one blinded by party preju- 
diee> would ever have dreamed of giving the words of the reviewer 
any such interpretation. We cannot, however, accuse Sir D. 
Brewster of being the discoverer of the ** artful insinuation” con¬ 
tained in the comparison above quoted ; tie has only re^peated the 
interpretation put on the passage in the Observations on the Com* 
merdum EpistoHcum. But, unfortunately, he does not seem to 
think it necessary to listen to two sides of an argument, for Ire 
could not but know, though he has ctrefully kept it out of view, 
that Leibnitz, in a letter to the Abb4 Conti, pointedly declares 
the interpretation given by the friends of Newton to be the malig¬ 
nant interpretation of one who sought occasion to make mischief, 
—an interpretation wbich«the author of tli^revie\% seemed parti¬ 
cularly to have guarded against by the words adhibet, ^mperqne 
adkibuit;’* and triumphantly appeals to the plain sense of the 
passage, to which wo other meaning can justly be given than that 
Newton bad employed fluxions, not only after having seen the 
differences of Leibnitz, but even before. N ewton, indeed, did not 
acquiesce in this explanation, and made some remarks on the 
original passage tending to justify the interpretation of his friends. 
Sir JD. Brewster follows the same tin® of argument, and it is 
amusing to see how confidently he assumes as incontestable facts 
that the review was written by Leibnitz, and that the interpreta¬ 
tion which he has adopted is the correct one. " If it ^fould, 
have been criminal to charge Leibnitz with plagiarism, what must 
we think of those who dared to charge Newton with borrowing 
his fluxions from Leibnitz? This odious*acciisation was made by 
Leibnitz hmseff, and by Bernoulli, and we have seen that the 
former repeated it again and' agaip, as if his own good’ name rested 
on the destruction of that o^Ihs rival.”—p. ^17. * 

The revival of charges originally brought forward in*the heat of 
controversy, and supported by such feeble evidence, is in exceed^* 
ingly bad taste. Transcendent as wjts the geniu% of Newton, and 
justly as England glories m him as the first of her son^ Leibnitz 
was in every respect a rival •worthy of him; ••Few men have 
ranged over a more extensive domaiig^. His vast gemus, seconded 
by a memory of extraordniary tena’eity, had renderecfttself master 
of alraost^very department knovl'Iedge. In general Kte- 
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ratine,\istory, poetry, jurisprudence, physics, metaphysics, theo¬ 
logy, he was one of the most Ulustrious writers of his age; and 
with regard to the particular province in which the controversy 
we have been considering arose, he was at least the undisputed 
inventor of the algorithm and notation which have been universally 
adopted, and to which the infinitesimal analysis is principally in¬ 
debted for its progress. Genius and talents, we admit, are no 
excuse for injustice, but after all, to what do the charges brought 
against him amount? There are two only which have assumed a 
tangible shape. One is, that ** he was the first who dared to 
breathe the charge of plagiarism against Newton.” This, we have 
seen, rests*at best on a strained interpretation of a passage which it 
is not certain,,that Leibnitz ever wTote. The other is, that he 
“ calumniated that great man (Newton) in his correspondence 
with the Princess of Wales, by w'hom he was respected and be¬ 
loved.” The calumny, it sfieins, consisted in his representing the 
philosophy of New'ton as tending to materialism, and therefore 
dangerous to religion. In all accusations of this sort it is the 
motive that inflicts the Sting; and it is not affirmed that Leibnitz's 
representation^ did not proceed from his serious conviction. 
Others, at that time, took the same view of Newton’s argument; 
and theological tolerance was not one of the virtues of the age. 
But if such failings, deplorable we admit, must necessarily be 
dragged to light, at all events the balance ought to be held evenly 
between the two parties. Newton’s own conduct in the affair 
does not appear to advantage. “ He went so far,” says Biot, “ as 
to affirm that Leibnitz had deprived him of the differential calcu¬ 
lus, and then, that this calculus was identical with Barrow’s me¬ 
thod of tahgents.” In the first and second editions of the Frin- 
cipia, he had inserted a Scholium, in which he generously but 
justly, acknowledges the independent rights of Leibnitz to the dif¬ 
ferential calculus. Afterwards, irritated perhaps by the violence 
of Leibnitz and Bernoulli, he gave out that the paragraph was 
solely intended to assert his claim to priority; and in the third 
edition he had the weakness to suppress it altogether. Nay, 
iijore: after the death of his riva), when all feelings of animosity 
might be supposed to have ceased,t»he published two new letters 
of Leibnitz^, accompanied with a bitter refutation, which he had 
indeed written before that event, but shown only to his friends. 
These proceedings, surely, d(^ not form part of the condpet which 
Sir D. Brewster describes 3 s naving been " at all times dignified 
and jusl.”^' Unfcrtunately, the w'odd does not now require to be 
told that the possession of the greatest genius and the loftiest in¬ 
tellect does ngi necessarily im^y^the absence of those petty passions 
which agitate and prey on the ^cake^t minds. 
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•In entering on the subject of that illness which t|ffmiiiated 
*Newton's scientific career, we ft'el that we are approaching a 
question which, by reason of the extraordinary manner in which it 
has been treated, has ,become one of great delicacy. We shall 
state the principal facts as briefly as possible. 

M. Biot, in his article in the Biographic Universelle, published 
the following note, which had been discovered among the maiiU' 
scripts of the celebrated Huygens, deposited in the library at 
Leyden. 

“ On the 29th of May, 1C94, M. Colin, a Scotsman, informed me 
that, eighteen months ago, the illustrious geometer, Isaac J^ewton, had 
become insane, either in consequence of his too intense application to 
his studies, or from excessive grief at having lost by fire his chemical 
laboratory and several manuscripts. When he carac to the Archbishop 
of Cambridge,* he made some observations wliich Indicated an alienation 
of mind. He was immediately taken care^f by his friends, who confined 
him to his house and applied remedies, by means of which he had now 
so far recovered his health that he began to understand the Principia, ’ 

Although the accident of the fire, mentioned in tliis relation, had 
often been noticed, yet nt» such cfl'cct as isbere stated was ever 
hinted at, or suspected by any of Newton’s former biggraphers. 
Biot seems accordingly to have been greatly struck with the rela¬ 
tion, and in his remarks connected it with the extraordinary and 
hitherto unaccounted-for fact, that Newton, who displayed such 
traiiscendant powers in early youth, accomplished nothing for 
science during the long evening of his life, and from the time of 
the publication of the Principia, continued during forty years a 
mere spectator of the developement of those great trqths which 
his genius had revealed to mankind. He supposes, in short, that 
the mind of Newton never entirely recovered the shock it 
sustained at that period. This is perhaps laying an unwafrant-# 
able stress on the passage, even supposing it to contain an exact 
account of what actually occurred; and an explanation of New¬ 
ton’s discontinuance of mathematical studies may be found in the 
interruptions arising from the duties of the official situation which 
he held, and more especially in«a constitutional languor, which, 
gathering force with advaiicitig years, indisposetf him to severe 
mental exertion, without its being necessary to Suppose that hi|^ 
mind was exhausted by study, or destroyed by disease. However 
this may be, the relation given to .^luygens wm certainly worth 
inquiring into, and Sir D. Brewstef accordingly professes to 
have taken great pains to investigate fully the iThture and extent 

f 
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• The words of the original are cum ad Archiepiscopum Cuntabrij^euscni venissel.’^ 
As Newton frequently resided in Loudon at that time, it is not improbable (hat the 
Archbishoy^ Canterbury is the person meanl. 
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of the aH^ged malady. But with a perverted ingenuity which In¬ 
variably leads him to discover*€vil motives even in the simple* 
statement of opinions dilfering from his own. he has surrounded 
tlie question with circumstances entirely foreign to it; and instead 
of a dispassionate and philosophic inquiry into the facts, he has 
treated the whole relation as a calumny on* the memory of New¬ 
ton, and an impious attempt to deprive the Christian religion of 
Newton’s high testimony in its favour, Entertaining these feelings, 
his arguments are of course all on one side; but fortunately, he 
has had industry enough to collect, and candour enough to pro¬ 
duce, a sufficient number of documents to enable the reader 
to form an opinion for himself. 

The tirst document produced by Sir D. Brewster, and one 
on which he lays great stress, is an extract from a manuscript 
journal of Mr. Abraham de la Pryme, who was a student at 
Cambridge while Newton was a fellow of Trinity college. It is 
as follows: 

1692, February Sd. •What I beard to-day I must relate. There 
is one Mr. Newton, (whom I have very oft seen,) Fellow of Trinity 
college, that is* mightyffamous for his learning, being a most excellent 
mathematician, philosopher, <livine, &c. He has been Fellow of the 
Royal Society these many years'^ and amongst other very learned books 
and tracts he’s written one upon the mathematical principles ot philo¬ 
sophy, which has got him a mighty name, he having received, especially 
from Scotland, abundance of congratulatory letters for the same} but of 
all the books that he ever wrote, there was one of colours and light, esta¬ 
blished upon thousands of experiments which he had been twenty years of 
making, and which had cos^ him many hundred of pounds. This book, 
which he valued so much, and which was so much talked of, had the ill 
luck to perish, and be utterly lost, just when the learned author was 
almost at putting a conclusion at the same, after this manner; In a 
«wint4r’s morning, leaving it amongst his other papers on his study table 
whilst he went to chapel, the candle, which he had unfoitunately left 
burning there too, catebed hold by some means of other papers, and they 
fired the aforesaid book, ahd utterly consumed it and several other valu¬ 
able writings; apd, which is most wonderful, did no further mischief. 
]^ut wben Mr. Newton came from f.bapcl, and had seen what was done, 
every one thought he would have run imad, he was so troubled fhereat, 
that be was not b^self for a month after.”— Jlremter, pp. !?28, 229. 

This account agrees sufficiently with that of Huygens in its 
general featuresf but in orde^' to ascertain if they both allude to 
the same fact, it is necesskry to examine whether they agree in 
referring ^t to tile same date. The entry in Pryme’s Journal is 
Feb, 3d, 1092^ and, consequently, from the expression he was 
not Mfnself^'or a month after, the occurrence of the accident by 
which New’ton lost his papersj could not be later than begin- 
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niug of tb0 yetr iW^* Utough k mighl; have been soimi/mQiitbs 
feariier. But according to tlic relatiopi ^communicated by Huy- 
geus, it muat have oecuned about eighteen months previous to 
the !?9th of May, 1094, dmt is to say, about the month of No¬ 
vember, or tbwi^rds the end of the year 1692. There is conse* 
auej)6y au apj^rent discrepancy in the two dates, on which 
Sir D, Brewster founds an argument to prove that the account 
given to Huygens must have been entirely groundless. But in 
briogiiiig forward this argument, Sir D. Brewster has, with sin¬ 
gular inadvertence, overlooked the difference of the calendar 
employed at that time in England and on die continent. Pre¬ 
vious to tlie reformation of the calendar in 1752, the legal year 
in England commenced at Lady-day, or the 25th of March, and 
it was the usual practice to date the year from that epoch; ac¬ 
cordingly, an event happening between the 1st of January and the 
25di of March was dated a whole yeSr ear/ier in England than 
on the continent, the intervening period being counted as be¬ 
longing to the past year. It was not unusual, indeed, particu¬ 
larly in foreign correspondence or in important documents, to 
mark the year both ways; hut it would be singular if Mr. Pryme, 
in a private diary, and using only the single date, had.not fol¬ 
lowed the usual and prevalent mode.* Here the single date 11^2 
in Pryrae’s journal, ought, undoubtedly, to be read 1692-3; that 
is to say, 1692 according to the custom which then prevailed in 
England, but i693 according to the calendar now in use, and 
which was at that time used on the continent; and as the acci¬ 
dent which he relates must have happened before the beginning 
of that year, his account, in respect of dhte at least, agj;ces per¬ 
fectly with that of Huygens. 

Had there existed no other documents than the two which we 
have now quoted, tending to throw light on this melancholy Jias-* # 
sage in the life of Newton, the relation given to Huygens might 
have passed for an exaggerated statement of some trivial or tem¬ 
porary bodily disorder. On a careful examination, however, of 
the history of that period of Newton’s life, circumstances have 
been discovered which go far to tonfirm that relation. It states* 
that Newton was only beginuihg to understand thi Principia” 
eighteen months after the occurrence of the raislbrtune; the ill-^^ 
ness must therefore have continued at least eighteen months; if 
then, it cambe discovered bow Newtifn was emploryed during this 
interval, we shall be better enabled to ^dge of the probability of 
the statement. • '• 

Now,” says Sir David Brewster, if is a most impoi^ant circum¬ 
stance, which M. Biot ought to have known, that in ve^y middle of ’ 
this period^^ewton wrote his foftr celebrated letters to Dr. Bentley on 
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the Exi^nce of a Deity,—letters which evince n power of thouglit and 
a serenity of mind absolutely incdtnpatible even with the slightest ob¬ 
scuration of his faculties. No man can peruse these letters without the 
conviction that their author then possessed the full vigour of bis reason, 
and was capable of understanding the most profound part of his writ¬ 
ings, The first of these letters was written on the Imh of December, 
1()92, the second on the 17th January, 1693, the third on the 25111 
February, and the fourth on the 11th February, 1693. His mind was 
therefore, strong and vigorous on these four occasions; and as tlie let¬ 
ters were written at the express request of Dr. Bentley, who had been 
appointed to deliver the lecture, founded by Mr. Boyle, for vindicating 
the fundopiental principles of natural and revealed religion, we must 
consider such a request as showing his opinion of the strength and fresh¬ 
ness of his friend's mental powers.”— Brewster^ p. 230. 

In the above extract, Sir D. Brewster, fixing the epoch ac¬ 
cording to the relation of Pryme, and deceived by the mistake 
into which he has fallen with regard to the calendar, assumes that 
the malady existed from the beginning instead of the end of the 
year 1692 . This mistake considerably affects the argument. The 
first letter is dated the 10th of December, 1692, consequently it 
must have bebn composed before that’date. But the destruction 
of the papers must be referred, as we have seen, according to 
Pryme’s memorandum, to tlie same December, though we cannot 
fix on tlie day; and, according to the relation given to Huygens 
by Colin, (if the phrase “ eighteen months ago” is to be inter¬ 
preted literally) to the 29 tli of the preceding November. It is 
obvious, however, that neither of the accounts was intended to 
give the exact date of the occurrence; we may, therefore, without 
any straming, suppose that it happened after the 10th of Decem¬ 
ber, and on this very reasonable supposition the argument drawn 
froip the first letter falls entirdly to the ground. The second letter 
is originally dated Jan. 17th, 1692-3; the third, Feb. 25th, 
1692-3, and the fourth, Feb. 11th, 1693 only. But as this last 
bears internal evidence of having been written after the others, 
there can be no doubt that the single date, 1693, was used 
in the ordinary sense, and that the year designated is 1694, ac¬ 
cording to present mode bf reckoning. This explanation 
clears up jhe difficulty respecting the order of the dates of these 
fcelebrated letters; and the fourth, instead of having an earlier 
date than the third, appears to have been written a whole year 
later, or about fourteen moiUhs after the accident, when Newton’s 
convalesjcence may be silpposed to have been considerably ad¬ 
vanced, Thus the second and “third letters only fall properly 
^thin.the period when, actfo^ding to the relation of Colin, New¬ 
ton was siiSrering the greatest of human misfortunes. 

Now, with respect to the fevidefice which these letb^rs furnish 
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of Newton’s uninterrupted sanity, M. Biot justly remarks that 
* the first letter is the principal one, or rather the only nne of any 
importance; the three others merely containing corrections or 
explanations of die arguments employed in the first. But instead 
of being ** absolutely incompatible with the slightest obscura* 
tion of bis mental powers'* we can really see no inconsistency 
in supposing Newton to be capable of even a higher effort, 
although suffering under the calamity with which he is described 
as having been afflicted. Into the merits of the theological argu¬ 
ment they support, it is unnecessary to enter. Allowing them to 
possess all the excellence that has been ascribed to them by Sir 
David Brewster, they are still far from affording any eatisfactory 
proof of undisturbed tranquillity of mind. The following reflec¬ 
tions of M. Biot put this in a strong light. 

Newton might even then meditate on the Deity, and express him¬ 
self with elevation on that sublime subject, and yet the greatness and force 
of bis thoughts not be sufficient to invalidate the testimony of positive 
documents as to the temporary aberration of his reason. Such is the 
frightful condition of man. Genius and madhess may exist in his mind 
side by side and simultaneously. Pascal, having once suffered a great 
physical terror, from that time imagined that fie behelS a gulf yawning 
beside him. His mind, disturbed apd terrified, picsented him with 
ascetic visions, the incoherent details of which he fixed in writing. He 
concealed these pious scraps in bis garments, carried them about with 
him, and preserved them till his dying day; and in this state of mind 
wrote his profound Thoughts on God, on the world, mid on man, show¬ 
ing an infinitely judicious and acute observation and appreciation of 
human societies, and of the artificial conditions by which they are united. 
And, what completes our astonishment, the expression of these Thoughts 
is admirable for the force, the grandeur, and concision of th# style. Yet 
he himself attached not the slightest value to them. After having writ¬ 
ten down on some loose leaf, at the moment of inspiration, the i^pn pre¬ 
sent in his mind, he threw the paper aside as useless, so that it was only 
in consequence of the scrupulous respect which his memory inspired that 
those fragments which we possess were preserved. The letters of New¬ 
ton to Bentley are not of this order of pfiilosophy, &c ."—Journal des 
Savans, Juin, 1832, p. 333. 

Be$ides the letters to Bentfey, Sir D. Brew*ter cites also* a 
correspondence with Dr. Wallis as affording facts which ** stand 
in direct contradiction to the statement recorded by Huygen**” 
There a^e fwo letters to Dr. Wal^s, the first dated the 27th Au¬ 
gust, and the second the 17th ^^ptfraber; an^ likewise a paper 
containing some observations on halos, dated the l6|h June, all 
in the year 1692. But all these d^ates are anteripr to December, 
1692 , the epoch of the accident according to the afcountof Huy¬ 
gens a^, Pryme. This coig’espopdence, therefore, does* not touch 
voLTkii. NO. xxiu. c 
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tti0 qU€shi^ in j(nt wft}'; and it is nnnecessary to add, that it has 
odty addtleed through the nlistake ihtn which Sit I). Breiit- 
st^r hai itiadyertenOy fallen in tespect of the calendar.^ 

Sack ate the documents (hat have beett brought forlvard to dis- 
pfoVe the felation given to Hudgens. We shall riOh’ briedy no¬ 
tice a fe^ othets having an opposite tehdefley, and which seem 
t6‘ leave iid doubi whatever of NeWtoh’S temporary insanity. 
With regard to the ekact anioittit Of the afflictioti, or the perma¬ 
nent eiieCt it produced oh hiS mind, it would now be in vain to 
16ok for direct testimony. The following letter is addressed tO 
Mr. Pepys, Secretary to the Admiralty :— 

" Sept; 13, 1693. 

Sir,—Some tfane after Mr. Millington bad delivered your message, 
he pressed me to see you the next time I went to London. 1 was 
averse; but upon his pressing consented, before 1 considered what I 
dldf hv i am extreixtely troubled at the embroilment 1 am in, and have 
neither ate nor slept well this twelvemonth, nor have’ my former consis¬ 
tency, of mind, f never designed to get any thing by yOur interest, hor 
by King iames’s favour, bwt am now sensible I fnust withdraw from 
your acquaintance, and see neither you nor the rest of my friehds aUy 
more, if i may bSft leave #hem quietly. I beg yotit pardon for saying 1 
vVould see you again, and rest your most humble and most obedient 
servant. Is. Newton.”— Brewstef, p. 232. 

Thn a'sipiddiinent Which Mr. Pepys felt on receiving this sin¬ 
gular and incoherent epistle mdy easily be conceived. Thinking 
Newtou had gone mad, and not knowing well What reply to make, 
he yvrote to the Mr. Millington namedJn the letter, then residing 
in Magdalen College, to inquire into Newton's health, “ but the 
inquiry having been made in a vague manner, an answer equally 
vdgne was returned.” Mr. Pepys, however^ did not rest satis¬ 
fied, add wrote a secodd letter to Mr. Millington in more expli¬ 
cit tetms, which produced a reply from which wfe qdote the fol- 
io^ihg passdge:— 

I waS^ I must confess. Very much surprised at the inquinr ypii were 
pleased to make by your nephew about the message that Mir. Newton 
made the ground of his letter to you*, for I was vtty mre / edher 
tecdttifHM ydu d.' delivered to Him miy sddh ; and therefore 1 went im- 
ni6diateiy to wayt upon him, With a desigri to diSeourse him about the 
matter, bid he was out of town, and since I have not Seen him, till Upon 
the 28th I met him at Huntingdon, where, upon his own accord, and 
before I had time to’'ask him any l^uestion, he told me that he^had Writt 
to you a Very odd letter, # which he was much concerned j added, that it 
distemper‘that inucli seized his" head, and that kept him aWhke 
Idgjferve five nights together, wlxpli upon occasion be desired I would 
yofiV ^nd beg your pardoU, tie bOing vety ifitieb aSbUni^d he 
h<g so riffle to a perSoii for wbotn he. hath sO great an hont^r. He 
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Is no# ve^ anti, though I fear he is under soine snu^ degree df 
melancholy, yet. J think there no reason to sns|)eet ft hath at all 
touched his understanding, and I hope never will.”— Brewster, pp. 234, 
235 i 

AlthdligH Sir D. Brewster says that Mr. Pepys was perfectly 
satisfied #ith this expldtiation, most of our residers> we think, #iU 
be inclitied to draw froill it a coriclusion lothlly opposite td that 
which he wishes to establish. One fact is put beyotid all doubt, 
namely, that about the middle of September, l6^3, that is to say, 
about nine months after the date of the accident by which his pa¬ 
pers were destroyed, Newton was suffering severe bodily indispo¬ 
sition; that it produced great depression of spirits*^nd nervous 
irritability, and that he entertained fancies which could have no 
other origin than in d distempered imagination. He mentions^ in 
his letter to Pepys, that he had not enjoyed his ** former consia- 
tfency of mind for a twelvemonth.'* This expression^ tuken lite¬ 
rally in fegard to time, would fix the commencement of the dis¬ 
ease at an earlier date thari that of the accident; but We are in¬ 
clined to lay very little stress oh the e^act deierriiihdtion Of the 
date. It is perfectly obvious that neither the **,eighteeri mohih^ 
ago” of Huygens, nor the expression “ he was not himself for a 
month after” of Pryme, nor tlie *'• twelvemonth” of Newton, can 
be regarded as intended to fix precisely a particular period of 
time. Most probably the approaches of the disease were gradual, 
and the nietital disturbance preceded by an uncertain period of 
physical derangement. 

The only other documents we shall quote are the well known 
letters to Lockei the first of whicli*was written only three days 
after his letter to Pepys. * 

“ Sir,—Beitig of opinion that you endeavoured to embroil me with 
womeUj and by other menns) 1 was so much affected with itf as tl^t 
when one told ihe you were sickly and would not live, I answered^ 'twere 
better if you were dead. I desire you to forgive me this uncharitable¬ 
ness j for 1 am now satisfied that Wbat you have done is just; and 1 beg 
your pardon for my having hard thoughts of you for it, and for represent¬ 
ing that you struck at the root of morality, in a principle you laid down in 
your book of ideas, and designed to purstle in another book, and tflat I 
took you for a Hobbist. I*beg your pardon also for sayjng or thinking 
that there Was a design to sell me an office. Or to* embroil lUe. I am 
your most buhible and unfortunate servant, Is. Newtoi^i. 

Loudon, Sept. 16th, \mr~Bftw$ter, p. 238. 

The reply of Locke (vVhich Wb •liave not room to extract) is 
filled with expressions of the*most affectiotaatelt:gard*for Newton, 
ktid characterised by the train qf ^ood feeling to which so melan¬ 
choly an anhouncement might be supposed to*^*giVe rise, in a 
tuindibr above conceiving any*offetice, and only anxious about 

c 2 • 
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the situa^n of his friend. Nevvton^s repl^ is conceived in the> 
following rontis:— • 

Sir,—^The last winter, by sideping too often by my fire, I got an ill 
habit of sleeping; and a distemper, which has this summer been Mide- 
mical, put me farther out of order, so that when I wrote to you, I hat! 
not-slept an hour a night for a fortnight together, and for five days to¬ 
gether, not a wink. I remember I wrote to you, but what I said of your 
book I remember not. If you please to send me a tinnscript of that 
passage, I will give you an account of it if I can. I am your most 
bumble servant, ** Is. Newton. 

** Cambridge, Oct. 5th, 1693.” 

“ Enough,” exclaims M. Biot, and doubtless more than enough, 
to establish this point of literary history. There is not one of these do¬ 
cuments which does not agree in showing the unfortunate Newton, de¬ 
prived of that sublime intelligence which had elevated him above other 
men, and suffering in his noblest part, the common afflictions of life. 
One would here wish to withdraw his regards, and to rest satisfied with 
meditating on so great an example of human weakness. But it is no 
longer permittctl to us to retain our respectful reserve. A philosopher, 
whose opinion cannot be dfespised, has represented our silence as an 
offence against this noble genius, whom, hQwever, our admiration has 
placed on a higher grondd than his defence has done; and through a 
zeal, imprudent at least if not unjust, a countryman of Newton has 
stirred up afresh the recollection of his bodily afflictions, in order to 
draw from them a public title of religious accusation against ourselves, 
and especially against that illustrious individual, now in the grave, 
whom, nevertheless, he proclaims as the most worthy of Newton’s suc¬ 
cessors .”—Journal des Savans, Juin, 1832, p. 331. 

The nature of the accusation of which M. Biot here complains 
so justly, rajiy be inferred from the following paragraph :— 

** The celebrated Marquis de la Place viewed the illness of Newton in 
a light still more painful to his fricRds. He maintained that he never 
rgCover^M the vigour of his intellect, and he was persuaded that Newton’s 
theological inquiries did not commence till after that afflicting period of 
bis life. He even commissioned Professor Gautier of Geneva to make 
inquiries on this subject during his visit to England, as if it concerned 
the interests of truth and justice to show that Newton became a Chris- 
tia|^ and a theological writer only, after the decay of his strength and 
the eclipse of his reason.”— Bremterfp. ^227. 

It IS nuriofis to remark the strunge inconsistency in the charge 
oT*aiiti-religious sentiments, and even of active hostility to religion, 
so wantonly prefeiired against i,aplace in the above pa8sage,^aiid 
the higli-toned indignation wJiich Sir D. Brewster assumes when 
he r^osents Leilwiitz as having insinuated a charge of plagiarism 
Newton. • The statemept respecting the commission given 
pOantifiif is afcnply answered by a denial of its truth; and ^s to 
the motive inferred, neither Laplace, iior any one acquainted with 
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The character of Newton, or tl^f manners of the age,^nild for a 
moment entertain the absurdity of supposing that Newton had 
not been a sincere Christian all the days of his life. The reply 
of Biot is admirable;— 

** If a mind of the order of Laplace’s could, in fact, hare entertained 
such sentiments without making them known in his writings, theology 
and religion would have been little indebted to Dr. Brewster for having 
rendered them public; and, supposing the ardour of his zeal had deter¬ 
mined him to make them known for the purpose of refuting them, 
charity, if not justice, ought at least to have imposed on him the duty of 
scrupulously ascertaining their truth. To us who have kppwn Laplace 
during more than thirty years in the most complete intimacy, the sort of 
anti-religious mission which he Is represented as having given to Gautier 
appears doubly ridiculous, the one being as incapable of giving as the 
other of receiving it. Laplace, like ourselves, had been much struck 
with the note of Huygens. He might fake a very philosophical interest 
in ascertaining the relations of date between the event spoken of in that 
note, and the succession of labours which occupied the life of Newton. 
Dr. Brewster might have tolerated a curiosity in which, apparently, be 
himself partakes; but with regard to the anti-religious mission, we hold 
in our hands a letter from Professor Gautier hintSelf in which he authorises 

xis formally to disavow it."—Journal des Savans, Juin, 1832, p. 323. 

• 

Having conceived the idea that the report of Newton’s insanity 
is injurious to the interests of religion. Sir D. Brewster resolutely 
undertakes to disprove it altogether. It is certainly a singular 
circumstance that such a fact should not have been noticed by 
any preceding biognaplier, yet the note of Huygens and the me¬ 
morandum of Pryme are explicit testigionies, and the letters of 
Newton himself to Locke and Pepys speak a language lliat cannot 
be misunderstood. These last Sir D. Brewster passes over with 
a very slight notice, finding thcnl somewhat difficult to rcctf>ncile 
with his theory of Newton’s ** uninterrupted vigour of mind;’^ 
but he dwells at great length on the letters to Bentley, and we 
have seen how slender a support they afford his argument, espe¬ 
cially when their correct dates are given. He speculates also on 
the improbability of the event, from considerations deduced fropi 

Newton’s general character gnd*habits of life:—* 

• 

The unbroken equanimity of his mind, the purity of hfs moral cha¬ 
racter, his temperate and abstemious life, his arcfent and unaffected piety,* 
and the weakness of his imaginative powers, all indicated a mind which 
was not likely to be overset by any afiiiq^ion to which it could be ex¬ 
posed.”— Brewster, p. 224. 

Now it appears to us, that the cljaracter of JNow’ton, as result¬ 
ing from the facts given by Sir Dj*Brewster himl^lf, leads to a 
directly opposite conclusion.. He \vas constitutionally'of a sombre 
and retifTiig disposition. In his youth he did not mingle in the 
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spores of j)k spf|OQl>fe})pws; and at Cambridge, nyhen i^tigued with 
the ah&trusq researches op which fie was so intently occppipdr his 
ipstead of being allowed to repose, wias given to thp study 
of mystical theology, and the interpretation of tfie prophecies and 
the ^pqcalypsp. Even in the ordinary affairs of life his actions 
sp(B|p fo have been marked by timidity and suspicion, the usual 
cppcppiitants of a hypochondriacal temperament. He would not 
make known the results of his optical experiments, lest tfiey 
should involve him in controversy. ’ “ N ot one of his mathema¬ 
tical writings was voluntarily communicated to the world by him¬ 
self.’* His demonstration of the planetary orbits from the principle 
of gravity was wrung from him by the importunities of Halley. His 
indecision respecting the publication of his Historical Account of 
two notable Corruptions of the Scripture, and his hesitation when 
req^uesfed to gjive an opinion ^before a committee of the House of 
Commons respecting Whiston’s scheme for finding the longitude, 
all betoken a morbid constitution of mind, eminently prepared to 
call into activity tbe seeds of a disease, to whose desolating ravages 
the most highly-gifted' and the most susceptible are generally 
the readiest victims. * 

In the note of Huygens, as well as the mcniorandiitn of Pryme, 
the immediate cause of Newton’s illness is ascribed to the acci¬ 
dental destruction of his manuscripts. It is not necessary, for the 
truth of these statements, that the destruction of his papers and the 
loss of his reason should stand to each utjier in the relation of 
capse and effect; but the accident of the fire seems to be a fact of 
which there can be no doubt. Pryme says expressly that the work 
dips destreyed was a treatise on Light and Colours, whence it inay 
he inferred that it was the Optics. M. Biot conjectures, with an 
appearance of probability, that it must have been a treatise on na¬ 
tural philosophy, containing probably a part of the Optics, This 
pnjecture is formed on internal evidence furnished by the Optics 
itself* In fact, the first book of this treatise, which contains 
merely the analy^s of ligibt, had been presented long before to the 
Royal Society, and was consequendy in safety. The second, 
which treats of |he colours of thifck plates, is in all respects per¬ 
fect j but tl?e third, which treats of «dilfraction, is obviously in- 
^cjfipr to the others, both in regard to the ex|)erimental character 
jjje obseryatiops, aqd the precision of the measures. Bpt in 
examiujpg this firoduptipn. our attention cannot fail ^ be fixpd 
by the serjes of (j^uestions appended to it,—questious remarkable 
their standing sq far in adfance of the knowledge of that 
jagp, and of o^ir total ignoran€e,of the steps by whipfa Newton was 
led to form /uch bold and just conjectures respecting the elemen¬ 
tary constitution of matter. Takihg these circumstaRces into 
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eoi)sider»|tiQni “ ought we not,” say^ Bjot, “ to conctmiC that the 
third hooh of the Optics was imhiiished when tlie labours of the 
author were interrupted, and that the natural questions appended 
to ir are merely the , 9 iunniary of some great work, long followed 
with ac|ivity and perseverance, but the details of which have been 
lost tbroqgh soipe unknown cause i” 

After the fatal epoch of 1693, Jfewton ceased to invent. The 
only contributions he gave to science during the long remainder 
of his life were—the scale of comparative temperatures, a plan for 
a reflecting instrument to observe with at sea, and the solution of 
two problems proposed by Bernoulli. His meditations from this 
period seem to have been nearly confined to subjects connected 
with theology and chronology; and even in these departments his 
principal writings had been composed previously. The cele¬ 
brated Scholium on the existence of God appears to have been 
written between 1687 and 16'93; aifd his Letters on the Trinity, 
and System of Chronology, w'ere also productions of the same 
period. These facts are very remarkably as contrasting the ex¬ 
treme activity of Newton’s mind previous to 1693 with the almost 
total stagnation which foHowed. « • 

Like other speculations of a similar kind, the theological writ¬ 
ings of Newton will bo judged rather by the standard of orthodoxy 
which the reader has previously laid down for himself, than by tlie 
rules of sound logic or criticism. The great name of Newton 
would have secured them a certain share of respect in this country, 
independently of any intrinsic merits they may possess; but by 
Catholic writers they have been handled severely, and it cannot be 
denied that they abound with sentiments which deserve no other 
name than that of illiberal prejudices. Sir D. Brewster regards 
them of course as of the highest prder of excellence, and adopts 
the prejudices as miitters which admit of no dispute, fn hiss 
work on prophecy, Newton asserts that the eleventh horn of the 
fourth beast of Daniel represents the Pope, and in reference to the 
reasoning on which this questionable assertion is founded, M.Biot, 
like a good Catholic, asks, “ how a mind of the character and force 
of Newton’s, so habituated to the severity of mathematical epn*)- 
dei’afipps, so exercised in t^ff observation of real j[>henQniPhu« tind 
so well awar^ of the conditions by which truth is*to bd discovered, 
could put together sqeh a multitude of conjectures, without noticing 
the extreme improbability of his interpretation^ from the inflnite 
number of arbitrary postulates on v^ich he has founded them 
To this very reasonable, and apparently inoffensive, question, Sii' 
D. Brewster replies in the following characteristit manner:— 

The obvious tendency, though not the design of conclusion at 
which h^M« Biot) arrives, u^juriaus to the memoiy of Newton, aa 
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well as tl^ititeresis of I'eligion; and these considei-ations might hate 
checked the temerity of speculation,*eveti if it had been founded on better 
data. The Newtonian interpretation of the Prophecies, and especially 
that part which M. Biot characterizes ns unhappily stainj^ with the 
spirit of preindice, has been adopted by men of the soundest apd most 
ilDprejadiced minds j and, in addition to the moral and philosophical 
evidence by which it is supported, Ht may yet he exhibited in all the fulness 
of demonstration.'' — Breivster, p. 272. 

What Sir D. Brewster’s notions of the fulness of demonstra¬ 
tion are, it might be difficult to conjecture; in the present case, 
no demonstration, we fear, however full, will secure an universal 
assent to ffie truth of the proposition. 

** We desire,’* says M. Biot, “ that he will have the goodness to ex 
cuse us, if we absolutely refuse to agree with him in admitting the just¬ 
ness of the Newtonian interpretation of the Apocalypse. We ask tbis- 
favour of bis tolerance; for Drc Brewster, a zealous Protestant, may in¬ 
deed believe the eleventh horn of Daniel to be the Church of Rome, but 
such an admission is decidedly impossible for a Catholic. This," he 
continues, is a sort of jigument calculated to throw much light on 
literary questions; and the philosophers of the nineteenth century arc 
doubtless under'obligations to Dr. Brcwstdi* for having taught them to 
make use qf it ."—Journal des Savans, Juin, 1833, p. 339. 

This unhappy spirit of prejudice and intolerance, so alien to 
philosophy, and so incompatible with the impartial investigation 
of historical truth, betrays itself in almost every page of the work 
of Sir D. Brewster, and, indeed, forms one of its most prominent 
features. 

Qui n’aime pas Cotin, n’aime pas son Hoi, 

Et n’a, selon Cotin, iii Dieu, ni Foi, ni Loi.” 

But if he is unsparing in his censure, it must be admitted that 
he is also warm in his praise. The University of Cambridge 
•is oiib of the fgvourite themes of his adulation. With the view 
of paying a compliment to this celebrated seat of science, he 
represents Newton as carrying with him to Trinity College “ a 
more slender portion oT science than falls to the lot of ordi¬ 
nary scholars,” though he informs us, almost in the same page, 
that Newton was head-boy of the public school of Grantham, 
and that his mind was strongly directed to mechanical pursuits 
^from his earliest*yeps; that he had completed a working model 
of a wind-mill ** which excited universal admirationthat he had 
constructed a water-clock; that he had traced sun-dials, &c. It 
is abundantly evident that Vhe youth who had accomplished all 
this, must necesl^rily have acquired habits of reflection'and ab- 
je^itactioti, df infinitely greateivvalue, as preparatory to the study of 
abstract science, than the most elaborate education. Newton’s 
.genius was a gift of nature, and iiot*^a result of university institu- 
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tihns. In the same spirit of flattery to Cambridge, he ej/ers into 
*an argument to prove, in opposition to a statement or the late 
Professor Playfair, that the Newtonian philosophy was publicly 
taught in the English Universities at an earlier period than in 
Edinburgh or St. Andrew^s. Yet Whiston, who, being himself a 
professor at Cambridge, and moreover the immediate successor of 
Newton, may be assumed to be a good authority in the matter, 
expressly says that David Gregory, who taught in Edinburgh 
some years prior to 1690, when he removed to Oxford, “had 
already caused several of his scholars to keep acts, as we call 
them, upon several branches of the New'tonian philosophy, while 
we at Cambridge (poor wretches) were ignominiousl;^ studying 
the hypotheses of the Cartesians.”— WhistOH*5 Memoirs of his own 
Life. 

On another question, namely, the service rendered to experi¬ 
mental philosophy by the writings of *Lord Bacon, Sir D. Brew¬ 
ster has also taken occasion to animadvert on another position 
maintained by Professor Playfair. In opposition to the general 
opinion, as well as to that of the philosopner whom he has parti¬ 
cularly in view', he broadly*asserts that science w’as never benefited 
in any way whatever by the Baconian philosophy. On this head 
we are disposed to agree with him.* It has been truly said that, 
with all his pretensions to instruct mankind. Lord Bacon never 
performed an original experiment, or discovered a new truth. He 
recommended, indeed, with great eloquence, to abandon hypo¬ 
theses, and to “ interrogate nature;” but the real difliculty lies in 
discovering how nature can be best interrogated, and towards the 
solution of this difliculty the general maxims of Lord Bacon can 
plainly render no assistance. Not content, however,‘with sup¬ 
porting his argument by general yeasoning. Sir D. Brewster has 
recourse to authority, and in endeavouring to shew that susceed-. 
ing philosophers derived no advantage from Lord Bacon’s 
precepts, he has ventured upon an assertion that “ the amiable 
and indefatigable Boyle treated him withxlisrespectful silence— 
the untenableness of which, we observe, has been triumphantly 
exposed by a contemporary critic.* • 

But the subject on which*the mind of Siic D. Btewster appears 
to be most strangely warped, is the want of cncx>uragement held 
out by the government of this country to scientific pursuits. Off 
this subject he expresses himself sometimes vpth a pathos and 
feeling, sometimes in a tone of bitterness and exaggeration, that 
might lead us to fear he has •some personal cause of Complaint; 
There can be no doubt that the rewards which our Universities 
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hftV» ^fak ipg^ns pf <?pRferring PP spipntific enuRence are |po fevk’^w 
imimllgr* ^1)4 §J|clusiye ip their character, to give gpch an ipi- 
pqi^p §1 WPp¥ b? 4esirabia fP the atud 3 F pf abstrfipt scippce, and 
fbal ^le pqpntry ppases^es poipther institutions frpip Vl^ich re- 
\vprfhf pf g pppupiary kiwi pt least, cap bp supplied? TbPSP PIF- 
ppipstappps aftpr4 jpst sn^Pt pf regret; bnt when be talks pf fbe 

$Wi.6cuted scipnpp pf %g|apd/’ he can no Ipngef carry our 
syaapatbies alpng with bip»- x« this tpatter, as in many p|hers, i|: 
is pio»’e easy to pompjain than to jind a practical reme4y* Tp 
make pvpry map of distinguished eminence in science a pensioner 
on 4?e public bounty, wpuld, perhaps, as a general measure, be 
as impolitic as in the present state of things it is impracticable; 
and if it is proposed to raise such men m high otbcps in the stat^, 
no example could be worse chosen than that of Newton to sup¬ 
port the proposition. While Neryton languished in compara¬ 
tive poverty ’* at Cambridge, he achieved all those great discove¬ 
ries by which his name has been rendered immortal. 4^fter he 
was ** called tp the discharge of high official functions,’’ he prp- 
duced no original work on abstract science. Nay, so much was 
his attention q/ccupied (according to Sir P. Prewster) with his 
professional avocations, that he could not find leisure for p|t;paring 
a second edition of the Prindpia. Truly, science has reason tP 
congratulate itself that Npwton was not called to these '* high 
functions” at an earlier period of life; for in that case, the P/ m- 
0^'a, in all probability, would never have appeared. So also, to 
a similar instance of neglect or persecution pf science, we are pro¬ 
bably indebted fpr the entertainment and Instruction we have 
dpriyed from the vyovk which h^s given occasion to our present 
remarks- ^ 

Sir D* Brewster is convinced that such disregard of fh® 
bigba!$t genius, dignified with the highest virtue, cpuld h^ve 
*ta^n place only in England;” but we fear that the literary 
histpfy of all countries and pf all ages proves bpt too plainly 
that phijpsophy has neyer yet been the high road to riches. 

J^dstold^ cogityr ire ^edes. The es:arnp)e of fj[eppier 
at least might have been in his^fecollecppu, and h^ve saltsll^^d 
htm^ lhal ote' countries as well ns England haye tp answer 
for the negteet pf thok man whose lofty taints and high aphlf ve- 
cments have done bopour to their age and to humanity* put it }s 
needless to qupte^ examples which will occur in abundance to the 
memory ,pf every one. Wit|i regard tp ^ewtpn, the complaint pf 
ppyorty is ddiculpus. Of all his dis^nguished contemporaries, not 
ope probably, expepting, perhaps, his great rival, Eeibnitz, who 
held an offic^n the court of the Elector of Hanover, was more 
fayaurablyskuated in respect to.pecmnary rnpources than himself, 
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evfen before his promotion to the Mint, and while yet onl^ fellow 
bf a college apd ^ professor in th» Univnrjdty pf Cap»hridge. 

a eorojlary tP complaint of the peglppt pf science, the 
Earl of Halifax, who successively promoted Newton to the ol^ces 
of Warden and of the Mint, is held up aa an pKaraplp to 

all future and particularly to all present statesipen. *' The sages 
of every nation and pf every age will pronounce vyith affection the 
nanip of Charles Montague, and the persecuted science of I^rygr 
land will continue to deplore that lie was the first and the last 
!p)ngU^h minister who honoured genius by his friendship, and rer 
vvarded it by his patronage.” Thpugh the genius of Newton 
could not be greatly honoured by the friendship of Chafles Mon¬ 
tague, it is lamentable to think that the evil tongue of sjander 
should have attempted to rob the statesmen of l^igland of the 
credit arjsing from even this solitary instance of regard for the in¬ 
terests of science, by representing Nekton as more indebted tpthe 
earl’s affection for his beautiful niece than to his own discoveries 
for the patronage pf that nobleman. 

There is this, however, to be said, iu^pology for such com¬ 
plaints, that, in consequence of the very advanced .state to which 
some departments of physical science (astronomy for example) 
have already arrived, any farther researches, if expected to lead to 
new discoveries, must be conducted at an expense and with appa¬ 
ratus beyond the reach of any moderate private fortune. In such 
cases, science must either be prosecuted at the expense of the 
public, or by means of private associations, or else remain stati¬ 
onary. I3ut, in general, time is the oqly sacrifice required, and 
the consideration which in this country invariably follows scientific 
eminence will always bring forward a sufficient number df devoted 
labourers. The examples of Woiyiston and Pavy also prove that 
philosophy may, and sometimes does, conduct to wealth as^yvell, 
os reputution; and wlicn we rpfiect on the numbers, the activity, 
and the talents of those who ut the present moment uphold our 
scientific glory, wp cannot but be persn^ded that England, qol- 
yvithstanding her defective institutions and the neglect of her 
govefuinentx has np piore reasou to distrust her future eminence, 
thpn. sfte has reason to blusl^for the position, she ll^s occupied for 
centprips among the most scientific nations of the woildf 
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ranger. D^di^es M. Lucien Bonaparte. Paris, 1833. 
sin. 8vo. 

pRANfE has always been regarded as the classical land of the 
song. Besides the wit, acuteness and extreme sensitiveneS? to 
slight impressions, which distinguish her inhabitants, the cause of 
their eminent success in this department may perhaps be looked 
for in the character of their language. Deficient as it is in .va¬ 
riety, inadequate to express with accuracy the minute shades of 
feeling and complicated modes of thought which more philoso¬ 
phical tongues are able to define, it possesses above all others the 
power of adapting itself to common sentiments and ordinary pur¬ 
poses with energetic felicity. This was probably the excellence 
vyhich Charles V. bad in view, if he was the author of the tradi¬ 
tional definition of European languages which appropriates French 
to the object of conversation with a friend. Now the language of 
a song is, iii fact, the^same with that which is held by friends in 
intimate dialogue with one another. A song is the poem of so¬ 
ciety. And it'has been observed, in corroboration of this estimate 
of the peculiar aptitude of the French tongue for this species of 
composition, that it has no poetical diction in the strict acceptation 
of the phrase, It possesses, indeed, a certain number of meta¬ 
phors and images, which have been for a long time conventionally 
^propriated to the use of the versifier; and every peruser of 
French poetry has felt the weaiisome effect prpduced by the re¬ 
petition of these ” phrases bauales” which so greatly disfigure the 
usual terseness and sinipHcity of the language. But these phrases 
me exceptions, and are immediately perceived to be such by the 
reader. In our own language, on the contrary, (and if we had space 
• on tlTe present occasion we might extend the remark to others, an¬ 
cient as well as modern,) the phraseology of conversation, and that " 
dedicated to the use of the poet, are, as it were, two perfectly dis¬ 
tinct and collateral series of expressions. Some of our modern 
poets have denied the correctness of this division, and have en¬ 
deavoured to obliterate the line ef demarcation which existed be¬ 
tween the *^sermo pedestris” and its more elevated neighbour { but 
^ their efforts, we *apprehend, have produced little effect upon the 
"general taste of the country. Our judgment is still involuntarily 
shocked by any indue appropriation, on the part of the poet, of 
those very expressions which are considered most apt and energetic 
in commoh life. ‘We believe that a dUrious philologist might extend 
this coatj^isofi between theatwo tongues much farther, and sbotv 
that the,E»«ish habitually employ, in feet, different languages 
for several distinct purposes, fhe Ffeiich nearly the same for all. 
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Wh do not commonly use our written English in farailiai<^onver- 
sation, but a sort of ** lingua frandh,” in which the ordinary busi¬ 
ness of life is transacted by all ranks, containing a thousand 
ellipses and alienations, and substituting common words with a 
sort of conventional signification for those more classical terms 
which the dictionary would afford us. A long conversation 
might be held in English by means of the verbs ** go,” ** get,” 
rl* take,” and three or four more such universal auxiliaries. Yet 
'%e should consider the use of many of these truncated phrases as 
inelegant, even in writing the most ordinary letter; while the lan¬ 
guage suited to the latter would be equally inapplicable to the 
objects of the orator or the poet. As there has been said to be, 
in English, a separate grammatical rule for every word, so there 
is a separate grammar for every species of composition. Now 
the French language, as we think, is much more indexible, and 
admits of much less violent distortions. It has ordinarily but 
one word to express one thought, and that word applicable alike 
in dialogue, in correspondence, in philosoghy, in poetry. Still 
less does it bend itself to the employment of grammatical or 
rather ungrammatical liceilse, which can rarely be* indulged in 
without transgressing into vulgarity. 

Does not this fact explain, without*the necessity of having le- 
course to more recondite investigations, the superior popularity 
of French to that of English poetry? We contend that our own 
bards have approached much nearer to an accurate representa¬ 
tion of nature, both objectively and subjectively considered; that 
the French school has voluntarily submitted to rules which con¬ 
fine and maim its energies; that their writers pourtray, while 
ours embody; that their dramatic personages are artificial, the 
passions of their stage rather conventional than real. And it is 
no smalt Justification of our opinion, that more than half the 
French litemry public has of late years substantially adopted the 
same. Yet the works of Corneille, Racine and Voltaire, are the 
familiar reading of Frenchmen in those classes among which, in 
England, there prevails an almost total indifference to all our po¬ 
etical literature. We cannot but• apprdiend that^the cause of' 
their apathy is to be found in tfie fact, that the language .of Eng¬ 
lish verse is not that of the people. It is absolutely unintelligible 
to them; its images are not habitual to their minds, its very words 
foreign tp their ears. It is the hieratic dialect of the educated 
classes only. In France, on the contr&ry, if the^ framework of 
poetry be more artificial Uian anfong ourselves, the i^tuaf speech 
is nearly the same with that which pa^es current in common so¬ 
ciety. A Frenchman in. love, or a Frenchman in a liassion of 
Jealousy, n*ay be essentially \%ry different creatures from the 
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Ofe&te^attd Oi-d^ihiattes Vkftio s\fi\i uboti the stage; btrf^lhe fkh- 
gtikge ill twhich they ^oulld convey tnteif §entltiiehty, dihittittg a 
ftiV bdtnb^stib phtesfes, wotild in substi^nce be almost the Satne; 
while eveti of our bid drarhh, which always has been arid Still fe- 
itiaitts the most popular portion of oUr literature afiiohg the mdhy. 
hOW targe a part is Writteh in a tongUe absolutely unknowrt to 
thehi! If inany Of the scenes of Shdkspeare pfeselit Us With the 
teal image Of the World in its every-day garb, there is likewise a 
great propottion of them written ih the heroic difctiott Of* the 
stage, which is no more the speech of the conitnOtialty that! the 
Hellenis^ed pHfaseology of Knnius or Tretence was that of the 
Roman populate atid legioilaries. Thus the pleasure which they 
experience, even front the represehtation of his plUyS lipoti the 
theatre, is but au interrupted and imperfect gratificatiotl. 

In the tOinpositioil of pieces which mUst by their nature aspire 
to perfect Slfhplifcity and Irltfelligibility, such as songs, great dif¬ 
ficulty arises to the English writer frOm the variety of dialects tliUs 
dedicated by Usage to different purposes. However satisfied he 
may be that concise and eliergCtig expression Of a sentiment in 
adequate language Is all that can be required df him, the stub¬ 
born principles of our tastQ cohie constantly in opposition to the 
desired uniformity. He cannOt and must not descend to the actual 
language of our streets and parlours. Yet if he deviates into the 
heroic diction, his Original object iS nnaltainable. o cOftlbihe the 
two without rendering the artificial juncture toO apparent, is the 
great problem which he has to solve. And So ardu^s is the solu¬ 
tion of this problem, that every one will acknowledge hoW far more 
rare and dimcUlt an accomplishment it is to achieve, in English, 
a sodg that shall be at Oiice popular and elegant, than tO write a 
tolerable epic catitO or dramatic scene. Whb does nOl fteel that 
the minstreiSy of our greatest living song-Writer, ekquisitely beau- 
tiftil froth the delicacy of its art, neither is, rtdr Over cUri be, exten¬ 
sively popular in the trtie Sehse of the word 1 
We should imagine that in the French language the chief dif- 
, ficulty of compoSitTon wds of an entirely opposite nature, i^'rom 
the absence uf a systematic poetjeal dialect, the great question 
Which tries th^ Skill of the Writer^S hoW to give sufficient elcva- 
’ tion to his straitis Without incurring the danger of bombast and 
obscurity. He Will therefore succeed with greatest felicity where 
least of dignity is required. We conclude, therefore, that it is to 
him an«easier Jtask to compose a popular song, ballad, couplet or 
*• romance,”, thkn to sUcceed in a more serious composition. 
,^|»rd Byron’s poet of socleUf 

" In France wopid wptfe a chansOU, 

In England a six canto quarto tale.^’ 
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A^d if %e alloMr th*lt there exists jin bbtk cdhtitries an e<(ual pro¬ 
portion of talfeht hatufally applicable id each department, and 
then Consider ho\V many ntofe poets in France have achieved 
eminence as mere auxiliaries to the fiddle than among ourselves, 
we shall probably arrive by this statistical calculation at a simi¬ 
lar result. Colle, Panard, and many others^ owe their rank on 
the French Parnassus entirely to their songs, which were written 
for the most part for the immediate purposes of social enjoyment 
or popular whim. Blit the High dignity to which this species of 
poetry might be exalted, the vjonderful dominion which might be 
exercised by genius, when united with wit, sensibility and a rare 
and intimate acquaintance with the heart of the people, was 
never known or imagined until the recent triumphs of De B6- 
ranger. 

This writer, the most popular now living in Europe, whose 
volumes, with the prose of the late Paul Courier, form the common 
manuals of a great proportion of the youth of France, was born in 
Paris in the year 1780. Notwithstanding4he aristocratic prefix 
to his name, Which it has pleased his fancy to abandon of late 
years, and dtl which he has coillrtiented in his celebrated song, 
“ Je suis vilain et tr^s vilaiii,” his pareiiis belonged to the rank of 
liumblc tradespeople. Much of his early life was passed under 
the roof of an aunt, who kept a small auberge at P^ronne in 
Picardy. There he was likewise educated at a priinary school 
founded by nil enthtisinn upon the maxims of RoUssehu. In this 
school the tirChiUs, who were thus philbsophitally drilled into 
citizenship, were regimented, wore a militafy costulne, sent de¬ 
putations and presented addresses to tlobespierre, Tallieu, and 
other ephemeral dignitaries of the revolution. The abilities of 
the future poet were early put in requisition on these occasicyis; 
and he then imbibed those enthusiastic feelings which he so elo¬ 
quently refers to at a later period^ when the illusions which exdited 
them have partially vanishedi Such are the associations which 
dictated thO following verses, written oh casually meeting with a 
feqiale whofii he had Seen represeutihgthe Goddess oCLiberiy in 
one of the revolutionary pageaqist 

" Fst-ce bien vdhs, vous qiie j^ai vu si belle," fkc. 
fcan this be you, whom t beheld so fair. 

When round your car exulting myriads came, 

J?bc1 hailed yoii qbech in tlef ItiiHiortal haitie, 

WhdsC triple flag you w/ivefl aldft in air ? . 

Vaih of ea(^ loiM Salute, eaCh gazing eye, • 

Proud in flush’d ybiith and sOnseioUs beauty’s ^pw. 

You moved a goddess through the glittering show, 

Goddess of Liberty! 
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Stately ypu rocle o’er monarchs’ ruined glory. 

Around you flashed in^teel our armed powers, 

Our maidens, while they strew’d your path with flowers, 
Mixed their soft chaunts with hymns of warlike story: 

I, hapless child, whom Chance and Penury 
Right scantly nourished with their bitter bread, 

1 cried, Be thou a mother to my need. 

Goddess of Liberty! 

" Those days’ red scroll is character’d with crime ; 

Yet could not such mine innocent youth appal; 

To my boy’s heart my country’s love was all, 

And hatred for her foes of foreign clime! 

For all were then in arms, for her to die; 

Each heart was proud, and poverty waxed boM : 

O give me back my boyish days of old. 

Goddess pf Liberty! 

Like lava slumbering in its mountain hoard 
The people rests from many a toilsome year: 

And twice,the stranger legions have been here, 

Our Gaulish gold to balance with the sword. 

Alas ! when France around fliee raised her cry. 

And symbolized her hopes in Beauty’s beam, 

Thou wcrt an idol, and those hopes a dream, 

Goddess of Liberty! 

** I see thee once again. Time’s envious wing 
Hath chill’d and tarnish’d tbose^Jove-darting eyes: 

That brow, where many a winttyVrinkle lies. 

Yet seems to blush for its departed spring. 

Weep not! fl>nd hopes and aspirations high. 

Car, flowers, youth, glory, greatness, all are o’er; 

All these are past, and thou divine no more. 

Goddess of Liberty!” 

At fourteen B6rauger was apprenticed to a printer, M. Lais- 
ney, of whom he speaks in terms of affectionate attachment; 
and, indolent as he was, he says in one of his songs, that the con> 
^ Bciousness of exercising ** le metier de Franklin ” .made him 
already think himself a phildsopjier. At seventeen he became 
domiciled at j^ris*, under the roo^ of his father, whosp circum- 
• stances appear at this time to have been considerably improved by 
some accession of fortune. 

At this period his nund received its decisive impulse towards 
literarytt employment. He was not calculated to shine in the 
more brilliapt paths to fame, wHich presei^^d so tempting a pros- 
pect to y^uthfuL energy in. that turbulent time. Diminutive in 
o^tufe, Keble in constitution, and uncomely in appearance, as his 
; portrait avouches and his songs confess, Mth surx:ette boule, 
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laid, ch6tif et souffrant,”) he had no temptation to en^fbrace the 
active life which then solicited enterprizing citizens to exertion. 
Although at a later time he entertained the thought of obtaining 
a situation in the Egyptian colony, his destiny and inclination 
combined to make him, what he has ever since remained, a 
genuine uiitravelled Parisian. His ambition was confined to 
visions of poetical distinction; Ins dreams were of comedies in 
the elevated style—of dithyrambics suggested by the attractive 
reveries of Chateaubriand—of an epic poem on the subject of 
Clovis, for which he was to collect and arrange materials, and to 
defer the execution to the age of thirty. But poverty, and indo¬ 
lence together—(for his early life was one of great vicissitudes; the 
short prosperity of his family was followed by utter destitution; 
he was often obliged, as himself expresses it, to live on panade for 
eight days together in order to make, up for the expense of the 
cheapest party of pleasure with the earliest of his Lisettes)—gra¬ 
dually averted the ambitious current of his thoughts. In 1803, in a 
mixed humour of disappointment and bol4pe8s, he made a packet 
of his juvenile verses, and addressed them, with a letter, which, 
he says, was stamped witli the impress of republifcan pride hurt 
by the necessity of seeking a patron, to Lucien Bonaparte, then 
eminent as a protector of letters. The brother of the First 
Consul appears to have treated him not only with generosity, but 
with kind and delicate attention; and when forced to leave 
France, he assigned^ver. to the youthful and friendless poet his 
pension as a member of the Institute. 

From that fortunate epoch the position of B6ranger in so¬ 
ciety, although humble, was established, and sufficiept for his 
very moderate desires. He obtained an insignificant situation in 
the University, which he did not lose until his political encounter 
with the government of Louis XVIII. During this peaceful era* 
of his life he gradually abandoned his various schemes of poetical 
distinction. Living among the people, a close and somewhat 
satirical observer of the manners and sentiments of society, he im¬ 
bibed a taste for the simple lyric style, to which he ultimately 
devoted himself. ** Va,” hp v^ould say to hiij^self on seeii% 
D6saugiers pass in the street, j’en ferais aussi bien (jue toi, des 
chansons, n*6tait ce pas mes po^mes.” His first published essays, 
of this nature, and perhaps his best in the gay and humorous 
strain, date from the last years of the ^mpire. It was long before 
he could be brought to consider these light effusions as entitled to 
anything more than iin ephemeral popularity. J^ven now he pro¬ 
fesses to be sceptical as to the durability of his fair^e. Such are 
the sentiments he expresses in the preface to the volume whose 
title is placed at the head of^this article. 
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** Notwithstanding all that friendship has done for me, notwitbstanU- 
ing the approbation of illustrious nftmes and the indulgence shown me 
by the interpreters of public opinion, I have always believed that my 
name vrould not survive me—that my reputation would sink the more 
swiftly from having been necessarily buoyed up by the party interest 
which has become attached to it. Men have judged of its duration by 
its extent j I have formed another calculation in my own mind, which 
will come true even in my lifetime, if I should live to grow old.” 

In this passage, and in several others of the preface in ques¬ 
tion, we are inclined to suspect some slight atfcctation of modesty. 
But if Beij anger really feels what he has here expressed, such an 
estimate oif his own celebrity must be allowed to accord with the 
general simplicity and w'ant of ostentation which have charac¬ 
terized his life. 

Hiis career as a song writer has in fact passed through three 
very different stages of cele&rity. As an agreeable writer of bac¬ 
chanalian and slightly satirical songs, the character in which he 
first appeared, he has,jperhaps, no greater claims on immortality 
than others who have signalized themselves in the same depart¬ 
ment. Many*of these compositions she exquisite in their kind, 
but we question whether any French songster, or indeed any 
modern Bacchanal of the softth of Europe, can be very deeply 
penetrated with the true inspiration of the grape. Whether we 
consider it a credit or a dishonour to our national character, we 
and our continental brethren of Teutonic i^esccnt seem alone to 
have preserved in much purity the worship of the God of Wine. 
We find plenty of wit and gaiety in these favourite catches of the 
Soci^te du Caveau, but fliey seem fo be always on their weakest 
ground wnen they desert love and satire, and confine themselves 
to the praises of their Ai and IJ^Iursaulx. They have nothing of 
“the shblime energy of conviviality which dignifies, for example, 
the strains of our own lamented Captain Morris. 

B^ranger’s next step carried him into the turbulent arena of 
politics. Having no military ambition or active enterprize, he 
had never entered into the warlike entlmsiasm of France under 
the Empire, On the contrary, when the system of wholesale de¬ 
population begun to grow unfashionable in the circles of Paris, 
^|ie aided ttue gehaeral sentiment, as far as he could do so with 
safety, by the covert allusions contained in some of his earlier 
songs (such as he Roi d'Yveiot). Thus far there wa| a simila¬ 
rity betweep his politicaHfeeliiigs and those of Paul Courier, 
whose extreme* Indiflercnce to martial honours bhd made him 
shun the most*brillianl opportunities of personal advancement. 

unlikejffie pamphleteer, the poet never “ doiiiia dans la Re- 
stauration.” He never seconded the temporary popularity^acquired 
by the author of the Charter, and never consented to the slightest 
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compromise or concealment of l^s dislike to foreign occupation 
and foreign institutions. He refused the odious dignity of the 
censorship, which was offered him during the Hundred Days; 
but he welcomed the second restoration with no greater cordi* 
ality than the first. And although subsequent events have made 
him take part against the goverment of the Barricades with 
nearly as much energy as he had displayed in combating those 
whom it dethroned, he has never relaxed his hostility to the exiled 
family. Witness his eloquent address to Chateaubriand. 

Et tu voudrais t’attacher a leur cbAte! 

Conuais done niieux leur folle vanite: • 

An rang des niaux qu’au ciel m^me elle impute, 

Leur cceur ingrat met ta fidelit6.” 

We yet await, with some apprehension, for the reflexions of 
his muse on the recent romance of the Prince Lucchesi Palli. 
Nevertheless, he appears to have been drawn into the agitated life 
of a partizan writer against government, in which he has pur¬ 
chased glory probably at the expense of nitfich happiness, less by 
bis own natural disposition.than in obedience to thq wishes of his 
friends, and seduced by the temporary uppfause which greets a 
useful political ally. He became intimate with the shccessive 
leaders of the liberal party. Of these Manuel and Lafitte are the 
two of whom he seems to speak with the greatest esteem and re¬ 
spect. I have never known,’’ he says in his preface, “ more 
than one man from whom I could ])ot have become separated if 
he had arrived at power—that man was Manuel, to whom France 
still owes a tomb.” Here, perhaps, he intends some covert satire 
on the same persons whom he has slightly touched i» his late 
song, “ A mes amis deveuus ininistres.” Under such guidance, 
the pen of B^ranger acquired a degree of bitterness very foreign 
to his real nature. Harassed by the vengeance of the government 
against which he had declared war, he fell into the common que¬ 
rulousness of those who choose tu consider themselves persecuted, 
where they have themselves irritateil a powerful enemy into open 
quarrel. But this is the view which the political satirist, of whatj 
ever party, uniformly takes of his own case. Whibt unrestrained, 
he braves power in the boldest terms. His reader would suppose 
from his language that he and the state were two conflicting* 
giants. ^ 

* - “ There comes my mortal enemy, 

And cither be raust^fall in fight, or L”, ^ 

But when he falls ivUo tribulation, he^becomes in Ims own eyes an 
innocent, helpless victim, and his former enemy an> unprovoked 
persecutor. This is a situatiop of iv> great dignity, an^ one which 
we regrerto see occupied by a man of genius and integiity. 

D 2 
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B^ranger was twice fined aiid imprisoned—in 1821 and 1828. 
Hostile as we are, on principle, to all such prosecutions, we must 
admit that the poet had given strong provocation; we cannot 
therefore w'onder that the governments of those times should have 
sought to check the career of a writer who, not contented with 
openly attacking both the reigning system and its individual sup¬ 
porters, continually represented the rulers of the nation, not as 
mistaken or ignorant magistrates whose errors ought to be cor¬ 
rected, but as implacable enemies who must be wholly got rid of. 
But the conduct of the ministers w'as equally imbecile and unjust, 
in mixirfg up, as they were pleased to do in their prosecutions, 
attacks on themselves with what they termed attacks on deceiioy 
and religion. The people never fail to detect the paltry artifice 
by which governments endeavour to identify their own cause with 
that of religion and morality, and by confounding together sepa¬ 
rate offences, to add a sort of reciprocal strength to charges of 
a totally distinct nature, either of which by itself would have 
been insufficient to st^ure a conviction. All prosecutions on the 
ground of vioious ir^tent are odious in principle, except such as 
are employed against direct violations of public decency. Be- 
ranger was reprehensible etiongh on this score also; but he was 
too prudent to give his enemies so fair a pretext of attack by ren¬ 
dering public his most licentious productions. Consequently, the 
government, in order to support its favourite charge of vice and 
immorality, was fain to fix upon passages which the most scru¬ 
pulous censorial prudery would have passed over as perfectly in¬ 
noxious, had they not been indited by one for whom the Pro- 
enreur du Roi was lying in wait on other accounts. “ On ne 
voulut pas nc faire porter le jugeinent que sur des chansons poli- 
tiques,” says the poet, “ et 6n n’osa pas incriminer les chansons 
contre les J^suites; il fallut bon gr6 n)al gr6 que I'Ange gardini" 
(a bold and witty song, but one not more irreligious in its ten¬ 
dency than half the daily effusions of the Parisian press) pay&t 
pour toutes.” 

^ Undoubtedly, if we are to judge of their merit by the effect 
which they Inwe produced, the poetical songs of Beranger are 
the most powerful efforts of this description which have ever been 
“ made public. Nor can a foreigner fully enter into their deserts, 
or with fairnes^ attempt to depreciate that which he cannot wholly 
understand. Much satiie, which appears to the casual reader 
weak aiKl pointless, derives the wliolc of its energy from being in 
accordance with the ephem,erul gentiinent, from reproducing the 
joke or an^^dote current in the circles of the day. To judge of 
Its valiie, we must duly estim-Uc iw»t only the real importance of 
the matter to which tlic lines refer, but the space which it occu- 
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»pied ill the public mind at tlie time when they were written. But 
having made this candid avowa^of our own insufficiency to decide 
on such a question, we may the more boldly confess that we can¬ 
not feel that the fame of B^ranger is much advanced by the great 
majority of his political songs. His §atire seems to us frequently 
vapid and spiritless; a happy thought, an ingenious expression, 
is too often purchased by many a line of vulgar and insipid com¬ 
mon place. The living fire is often wanting, and its absence ill- 
supplied by the false scintillations of point and epigram, or an 
exaggerated affectation of sentiment and assumed enthusiasm. 
It is easy to account for the temporary popularity acquired 
even by the poorest of these effusions. Beranger, ill this, as in 
all his other capacities, the true poet of the people* has devoutly 
adopted all the narrow jircjudices and mistaken views of national 
honour, together with all the real patriotic ardour, which distin¬ 
guish the great mass of uneducated politicians of his country. 
His poetry is a faithful mirror, represeuling iu succession all the 
unfounded and grotesque images which for the last eighteen years 
have been conjured up in the imagination of the Parisian quid¬ 
nuncs. No illiberal hatsed of foreigners has beeij rejected by his 
better feelings, no gross excess of national vanity has ever shocked 
his judgment. And, like many other wits, he never'appears so 
happily inspired as when the subject before him affords an oppor¬ 
tunity for exposing to ridicule the religious observances of liis 
country. Here too he Hatters and shares to the utmost the pre¬ 
judices of the vulgar Parisian. The Jesuits appear so constantly 
present to his imagination as the authors of all evil, that we think 
a more orthodox joker might retort •upon him successfully the 
language of his famous “ Mandement,'* in which he*makes the 
preacher attribute every crime and misfortune since the creation 
to Voltaire and Rousseau. • • ^ 

There is, however, another numerous class of his political songs, 
or rather small poems, of very various degrees of merit, which 
appeal to more general feelings, and express the deeper convic¬ 
tions of the poet. Many of these relate to that favourite subject, 
the military glory of France; some of these are extremely^,|^§u- 
tiful, others partake more or 'fess of the exaggeration anB^d 
taste which the popularity*of the MarseiU'aise aseems to have in¬ 
troduced into French poetry of this description (as where, in 
Cordon Sanitaire,” a grenadier opens a vein ftjr the purpose of 
assisting*in the conversion of the white flag into the tricolor). 
But none of his appeals to ^liis ready source ©f French sensibi¬ 
lity seem to have attained an equ^l popularity with that unique 
eftbrt of the simple poet Dbsaugiers, h 


Dis-mui, soldtt, soldat, t'en souviens-tu. 
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Others embrace an extended view of European politics, and the ■ 
future destiny of the human race# and contain, all of them, the 
sparkles of tliat glorious fire which animates the grandest, per- 
hapSt of his national lyrics, and one of tfie noblest offerings which 
poetry has made at the shrine of modern civilization, “ La Sainte 
Alliance des Peuples.” 

“ J*ai vu la Paix descendre sur la terre, 

Semant de Tor, des fleurs et des (*pis. 

L’air etait cal me, et du Dieu de la guerre 
Elle 4touffait les foudres assoupis ; 

Ah, disait elle, f?gaux par la vaillance, 

• rran9ais, Anglais, Beige, Russe, ou Germain, 

Peuples, forniez une Sainte-AIliance, 

Et donnez vous la main.” 

We should despair as much of giving by translation any idea 
of the stately march and dignity of this majestic ode, as of retra¬ 
cing the evanescent grace of the lighter poems, which vve have not 
ventured to attempt. Perhaps the following verses (the original 
was written in 182i))mav»cxcite attention from the solicitude with 
which Europe h^s moic recently watched, the aspect of the hea¬ 
vens in their most threatening quarter. 

Le Ciiant*du Cosaque. 

^Thou steed, the Cossack’s noble friend. 

Bound to the trumpet of the North ! 

Once more the winds their pinions lend 
To that wild war-note issuing forth : 

Come, bathe thy seething flanks again 
In the red streams of rebel Seine ! 

Snort, my proud courser! for we go 
To trample kings and nations low. 

“ Thou fret’st not silver w^th tliy foam. 

Gold decks not now tby saddle-bow'; 

But where our squadrons make their borne. 

Ours are the treasures of the foe! 

And thou ere long shalt find a stall 
In arched dome of royal hall. 

" Kings*, prelates, nobles, fiErce^y pressed 
vassals'struggling to be free, 

Have cried. Approach, thou Tartar guest! 

To reign o'er them, wVll crouch to thee; 

I seize ny lance, and cross and crown 
Before that signal Kfow them down. 

“ A giant phantom met my vic^', 

Wirti blood-shot ey*^ and regal vest: 

, Harried, My reign begins anew! 

And shook bis war-axc o'erotbe West. 
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King of the Huns! our tribes inherit 
Thine ancient realm, <hy tameless spirit. 

** All Europe’s dower of ancient fame, 

Arts, temples, learning, laws and rites. 

Shall vanish bcncc in dust and flame. 

Where’er thy burning hoof alights: 

For where the Cossack’s foot hath gone. 

The Desert’s peace must reign alone 1 
On, niy prou4 courser! for we go 
To trample kings and nations low.” 

But if we have forhied u correct estimate of^Jlie genius of B6- 
ranger, it is not by bis merits as a political song-writer that he 
will be finally jiulg€;d, when called before a more impartial tri¬ 
bunal than that of La Jeune France,” whose prejudices he has 
thus condescended to flatter. The promise of higher eft’orts and 
more genefbus inspiration was already developing itself in his early 
attempts, when, at the commencement of his career, he had suf¬ 
ficient judgment to rate at its real value the rapid popularity 
which these lighter effusious were acquiring. There runs even 
through his gayest productions an occasional veili of philosophic 
melancholy and tenderness, sufficiently evident to show that his 
lyre possessed, even then, chords of much more deep and. thrilling 
music than those which he had accustomed himself to strike. 
Perhaps the vicissitudes of his later life, the prosecutions by 
which he has sutfered, and the counsel which his mind has taken 
of herself during the many solitary hours of his imprisonments, 
have tended to n\ature this germ of poetical sensibility. It is 
certain, at least, that he has only in his more rece^nt progress 
fully abandoned himself to those outpourings of deep pathos, 
mixed with philosophical meditjjition, which characterise the last 
and most perfect class of his productions. His muse, deserting 
the narrow political circle which so long confined her, has made 
a bold step into the boundless field of thought suggested by the 
more universal feelings and passions of the human commonwealth. 
Her efforts aspire rather to the character of odes than of 
of which they present only the form and lyrkal arran^^p^nt. 
The subject is generally ^buiid in some reflection suggeslW by 
tlic passing occurrences of the day, or by *some picturesque 
point of view in the exterior common life, such as it ex¬ 
ists amang the lower classes, and such as B^ranger has long 
studied and most faithfully expressed it. From these humble 
topics the poem diverges, like so many of* the nhblest lyrics 
of Burns, into a high strain of nforal thought,’or into the vast 
maxe of meditations which the state and prospects of modern 
societjfc open to the inquired If the tone of these meditations is 
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generally of a melancholy and sceptical cast, dissatisfied with the 
present, and doubtfill of the future,®it is at least a scepticism tem¬ 
pered by a strong sympathy with the ordinary domestic feelings 
and attachments of mankind, which the poet seems to respect as 
trde and only landmarks of civilization. All this train of ideas 
is bound together and connected with the original thought by the 
recurring verses which form the chorus of the song. 

In the labour of the chansonnier, this burden occupies the 
same place with relation to the whole composition which is filled 
by the rhyme in each couplet of ordinary poetry. The difficulty 
which he finds .in adapting the whole or his little work to this 
portion of it, wliich ihust -be, as it were, the key-note of the 
accord—must express the central thought, to which all the diver¬ 
gent ideas of the poem must be ingeniously attached—is of the 
same nature with that which the common versifier feels while 
engaged in the process of “ hunting for a rhyme.” And the mode 
in whicli the song-writer of real genius accomplishes his object 
diffetrs from that pursued by the mere ballad-maker, just as rhyme 
is differently handled by* the poet and the poelasler. Panard, 
C 0 II 4 , and the other easy cliansonniers of* French society, usually 
adopted sonje popular “ refrain,” and endeavoured, bon gre mal 
grtij to force a number of trivial thoughts into tolerable continuity 
with this thesis, to use a school expression. And in the same 
manner every versifier who happens to read these lucubrations 
will painfully acknowledge with ourselves the toil and vexation 
of spirit which are endured by a hapless being who has found a 
rhyme which tickles his ear and is anxious either to find a thought 
to suit it, or to adapt it by \^olence to the subject which he has in 
hand. The^rocess by which the man of genius, such as Beranger, 
developes the sentiment which he has within himself into the foriii 
qS the tvny and beautiful creature of imagination which it is des¬ 
tined to become, is essentially different from this rough operation. 
To him, the idea which is to be illustrated first presents itself; a 
fiide and undigested mass. Rarely does it assume a definite 
shape until after it has long occupied a place in the repositories 
of lAipiind. Nor is it by an actual process of labour that this 
sha'^vis at last %voly^, although nibph labour must be gone 
through, M'itl/ little immediate effect in the previous consideratroii 
ont. The critical moment of production comes at once, and the 
result Hashes upqjti the imagination like lightning, %queiil]y 
during waking hours at nights when the mind of the poet is dis¬ 
engaged from the*<!ourse of ordinary associations. A single un¬ 
expected thought or an unsolicited word then presents itself, and 
detMttiine? ih^^bole futurity of the song. The moral sentiment 
opil%i(|>ose which is to be developed, tlie image under whigh that 
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sentiment is to be illustrated, the burden, which is, as it were, 
the mechanical engine by vvliich the scattered portions of the 
image are to be manufactured into a single figure, all become 
present to the intellect at one glance. The whole future picture 
is there, in smaller dimensions, like natural objects seen through a 
camera lucida. Then the poet, if he pleases, may go to sleep 
again; in the expressive language of Beranger himself, ** il tient 
son affaire.” It matters not then whether the execution of the 
song is finished ofi' in an hour or two of happy humour, or 
whether, as is more frequently the case with B6ranger, it furnishes 
occupation for a considerable time, the subject being frequently 
touched and retouched, taken up or laid aside. Whether its com¬ 
pletion be the work of days or years is of no consequence to the 
poet. 11 tient son ajf 'aire. Time and occupation cannot rob him 
of his idea, for it made its appearance at once, like Minerva from 
the brain of Jupiter, perfect and armed at all points. 

Wc have already hinted at the resemblance which appears to 
us to exist between the poetical characteristics of Beranger jand 
Bums. There are few analogies in the whole range of com¬ 
parison between the literature of the .two nations, which have 
struck us more forcibly. That such a resemblance should be 
traced between the Parisian, weak and inert in corporeal frame, 
and shut out from nature for fifty years between the glaring walls 
of his narrow streets, and the hardy peasant nurtured in the free 
air of the Scottish uplands, will surprise none of those who know 
how far the deep springs of the human mind lie beneath its super¬ 
ficial currents, and how a similar relative position may produce a 
corresponding similarity of effect on two characters, whose positive 
circumstances of situation are widely different. Both were raised 
into notice by the exertion of their mental powers from among 
the lowest ranks of their coifiitrymen. Both had imbibed tJi'e 
habits and tastes of their fellows, exalted, but not changed, by 
superior genius. Both aspired, from the beginning, to the dis¬ 
tinction of being, emphatically, the popular poets of their respec¬ 
tive cotemporaries. “ S’il reste de la po6sie au monde,” says 
Beranger in his preface, “ e’e^t daua ses rangs (those of le ^yplc) 
qu’il faut la chercher. ^<^u’on essaie djgtnc (yen.faire poifr lui.” 
Neither of them had acquired the slightest tincture of that over¬ 
refinement which makes morCj.educated poets strive to avoid,* as 
hacknied and trivial, the coniiltbii topics and feelings of work-day 
society. Neither, in their simplicity, were apprehensive of being 
considered vulgar; and, cousequently, each h«s effeqtuaiiy avoided 
the imputation. The ethical cl^aracteristics of their genius are 
equally similar. Each was actuated by deep pricic yiid conscious¬ 
ness of merit, and each, •unfoKtunately, has carried bis assumed 
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independence and haughtiness of mood so far as not onlj' to scorir 
the outward formalities of social lifei but likewise to stigmatize its 
morality as cant and hypocrisy. If the genius of Burns exhibits 
more fire and sustained brilliancy, and his homely tenderness pos¬ 
sesses a more exquisite pathos, a wider field of observation and 
habits of more extended thought have given to B^ranger a deeper 
cast of philosophic reflection. Nothing is more remarkable than 
the magic by which his wild and apparently ahless strains occa¬ 
sionally call up in the reader’s mind a long and serious train of 
associations, and lead him unawares into the perplexed labyrinth 
of metaphysical or political subtilties. We cannot i!|||iture to 
translate, antf still less to paraphrase, the singular blnKt of “ Les 
Boh^miens,” one of his most popular efforts, and m which this 
art seems to us eminently displayed:— 

*' Sorciers, bateleurs, et filous, 

’ Reste immonde 

D’un ancicn monde, 

‘ Sorciers, bateleurs, et filous, 

Gais Bohciniens, d’ou venez-vous?” 

“ D’odTnous venons? Ton n’en sait lien. 

, L’liirondelle '' 

B’ou vous vient-elle ? 'iMfl 
D’oh nous venons ? Ton h’ot wit rien: 

Oil nous irons, le sait-on bien? 

'' Sans pays, sans prince, et sans lois, 

Notre vie 

Est dignc! d’envie: 

Sans pays, sans prince, et sans lois, 

•L’hoinme cst heureux Tun jour sur trois. 

“ Voir, c’est avoir. AUons courir! 

Vie errante 

Est chose enivrante: 

Voir, c’est avoir. AUons courir! 

C'ar tout voii', c’est tout conqu^rir. 

“ Ton oeil ne peut se d6ta^her, 

Philq^phe 

< Dp mitice fitoffe, * 

Ton ceil ne peut se detacher 
Du vieux coq de ton vieux clocher.” 

» • *• * 

Les Bohtimiens"’ are not, indeed; the gypsies of Burns; but 
each poet exhibits alike a strong sympathy with those proletary 
classes which in habitual viofation of the law, and that far 
greater number 'W'ho obey it rather as ^ powerful enemy tfcan a 
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paternal protector. Smugglers and poachers are great favourites 
with B4ranger. Jeanne la liousBe^’ and Jacques/' in his last 
supplemental collection, are beautiful and pathetic pieces, and 
more effective attacks on the aristocracy of modern wealth than 
all that the coarse indignation of our coi1i*-law poets can furnish. 
Cout^andiefs” is less interesting; but it may, perhaps, 
ea^^loaive^me idea of its tone and spirit by translation. 

* Tis midnight, d&r^ midnight, so forward my boys, 

Mules ready, men steady, our work is begun; 

L(x)k out for the signal; uo bustle, no noise; 

But see to the priming of pistol and gnu : 

There are numbers against us, but lead is not dear, * 

And dark though it be, yet our balls will sec clear. 

** 'Tis the life of a hero, the life that we live, boys. 

With deeds full of daring and peril to tell; 

Our silks and our trinkets, the gold that we give, boys, 

The girls of our mountains remember them well j 
Town, castle and cottagefwur traffic they know, 

Tho’ the law calls us rogues, yet the people says no. 

Nor whirlwind nor snow-drift our courage affright. 

We sleep while the torrents arc roaring alourfj 
Our hearts they grow bolder, our footsteps more ligh,t> 

On the peaks of our frontier#, in tempest and cloud j 
How oft have we trampled their desolate heath, 

And braved from their summit the foernen beneath ! 

“ Skill, labour and forethought arc wasted in vain 
While monarchs vvith taxes the roads barricade; 

So forward, my gallants ! on land and on main 
We hold in our hands the true balance of trade j 
And Heav’n, that protects us, fulfils its design, 

To scatter the riches that law' would confine. 

“ Our governors, drunk with tbb madness of power. 

On the free gifts of nature may triple each tax ; 

Law blights on their branches the fruit and the flower. 

In the cabin of labour breaks bammer and axe: 

To solace our thirst and the laud to enrich, 

When God makes a river—Law makes it a ditch. 

“ What! 'twixt kingdoms uiflted in triumphs aqj] woes. 

Arts, language, and*rights, can they sever the chain. 

Or make of one people two nations of foes, * 

By the protocolrparchroent ivbicb cuts them in twain ? 

Nq! they spin the same wool, the same vintage they draii 
And the smuggler takes heed lest*tbeir labour be vain. 

" O’er the ramparts of kingdoms the little bird dies » 

And no sentinel bids him netr monarchs obey; 

The hot breath of summer yon rivulet dries, * , 

^ Which serves as a liqsit toAings and their sway. 
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We leap o’er tbe barriers they bid us revere, 

Those blood-pui'cbas’d lines \{bicb have cost them so dear. 

l!%e deeds of the smuggler each cottage can sing, 

The smuggler whose musket, so deadly and true. 

In bidding our ihov^tains’ old echoes to ring, 

May one day, perchance, waken liberty tod: 

When our country’s in peril, her foes full of glee,. 

She'll cry to the smuggler, come, battle for me!” ' 

The superstitions of the French peasantry afford ^^i^o^tedly 
far less attractive subjects for the poet than the wild supernatural 
world of Scottish imagination. But such as they are, they too 
have furnished convenient themes for the excursive reveries of this 
self-taught philosopher. In attempting to imitate one or two 
specimens of this class of his compositions, we must again warn 
the reader that we do not select those which appear to us the best, 
but those of which we have conceived it most easy to transfer the 
general tone and sentiment into our own language. And he will 
readily conclude that poetry, of which the peculiar charm consists 
in purity and terseness of expression, must appear to great disad¬ 
vantage ii^ the uncouth.garb of a translation. 

LE8 ETOILES OUI FILENT. 

•erger, tu dis que notre 6toile 
Rfegle nos Jours et brille aux cieux.” 

Oui, mon enfant; mais dans son voile 
La nuit le d6robe k nos yeux.” 

Berger, sur cet a/Air tranquille 
De lire on te croit le secret; 

Quelle est cette (ptoile qui file, 

» Qui file, file, et disparait ?” 

** Shepherd! thou say’st our earthly doom 
Obeys some star’s mysterious power.” 

Ves, my fair child : but night’s deep gloom 
Veils from our eyes the destined hour. 

'* Shepherd ! thou read’st the stars aright, 

Hast tracked each planet's wandering way j 
Say, If hat betides yon faflingjigbt, 

^ Which shoots, and shooots,%nd fades away V' 

My child, some mortal breathes ibis tUst, 

star shoots downward Irom its sphere j 
That bang’s latest Fours were, past 
Mid’ Jovial friends and Jestive cheer; 

1^11 redkl ess sped fats summdu’d sprite 
Wfiile flubbed in evening sleep he lay— 

V Sec*! yet aimtber fieetifig light 

Which shoots, Uhd shoots, «md fades away 1” 
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My child, how pure, hov’i'v bright its beam! 

There sank a maiden good and fair; 

^his mom repaid each wishful dream, 

Each constant sigh, each hour of> care; 

This morn her brow with flowers was flight^ ^ 
She crossed her father’s doors to day— 

See r yet another passing light 
> ‘ ' Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away!” 

Just then, a high and mighty lord. 

New-born, in gold and purple sleeping, 

His infant breath to Heaven restored. 

And left a princely mother weeping: 
Courtier, and slave, and parasite 

Were gathering round their future prey— 
See ! yet another meteor light, 

Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away!” 

My child, how comet-like it gleamed 1 
A royal favourite’s star was there, 

Who laughed our woes to scorn, and deemed 
'Twas pride to mock a realm’s despair: > 

Even now his flatterers hide from sight 
The portraits of their God of clay— 

See! yet another wandering light, 

Which shoots, and sho^, and ftides away 

My child, the blessings of the poor 

Wing’d heavenward yonder fleeting soul; 
Distress but gleans from other’s store, 

From his reaped a pl^teoqs dole: 

From far and near, this very night. 

Towards his doors the houseless stray— 

“ See! yet another falling li^ht. 

Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away!” 
That star controul’d a monarch’s fate I 
Go ! welcome, son, thy lowly dwelling; 
And envy not the stars of state 

In lusti<e or in size excelling: t 

For didst thou shine all qpldly bright 
In useless gtandeur, men would say, 

’Tis hut a passing meteor-light ‘ , 

Which shootSj, and shoots, and fades away ^ 

I. . 

• " LB JIUIF EBBANI'. ^ 

** One draught to slake these lips unblest, « 
Christian! I ask of Ihee but one; 

The wandering Hebrew wretbb thou seest 
Whom still the whirlwind hurries oh. 

^ Worn down with yeefs, yef aged never. 

Upon the day of doom in vain 
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I dream each night tqi wildering fever^ 

Each morn the sun comes forth again. 

And whilst I roam, earth turneth ever, 

Ever, for ei'er! 

From age to age it bears me on 

O'er dust that once was Greece and Rmne, 

O’er thousand empires past and gone. 

As sea-winds drive the fleeting foam : 

The seeds of good that die unblest. 

And ill’s rich harvests I’ve beheld, 
t And new-born worlds from ocean’s breast, 

That shall outlast the worlds of eld. 

“ My heart is changed, but changed in wrath; 

X fain would succour mortals’ woe, 

But ere their thanks can bless my path, 

The summoning whirlwind bids me go! 

Forward! the sufferer’s hand may grasp 
The little alms I love to give; 

But may not press with grateful clasp 
« My parsing band which bids him live. 

, ** If in hot noon’s relentless hours. 

By shady lea of murmuring wave, 

I strive to rest, mid summer flowers* 

I hear the restleiil^biriwind rave ! 

One peaceful dream-^one draught of pleasum— 

Can such celestial wrath,awake ? 

A long repose of endless leisure 

Might scarpe suffice my thirst to slake! 

e If by the spot which saw’my birth 
I long to stand, and gaze alone. 

To trace each ridge^of mouldering earth, 

Each grassy mound, each formless stone j 
The whirlwind comes 1 away, away-— 

Break not thy fathers’ funeral sleep; 

Whilst earth abides, thou can’st not stay. 

No place of rest for thee they keep! 

“ T|ie Son of God in terture cl|ing, 

I mocked him with a fl^naish yell— 

* Befteath my feet the earth is flying— 

The whirlwind comes—farewell, fartwell! 

Ye^tyrant sons of wrath and pride. 

My marvelldrus sufferings you see; 

^ In, heartless scorn 1 daigid deride 

(iNot heaven—but wrong’d humanity !*’ 

If in (fbnveying, eidier |>y our remarks' or 

our imitations, ainy idea of* the ecliaracter of this truly original 
poet, it will be seen that the secret of his success chiefly consists 
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in the universal and popular view v^hich ,he studies to take of 
life in every one of its aspects. * He disdains to employ no sen¬ 
timent, no train of ideas, however trivial or common-place, 
provided they are such as do actually occupy and interest the 
minds of the million. He recoils before no expression or image, 
because it has been hacknied by common usage, provided it still 
finds an echo in the hearts of those to whom it is addressed. 
The spirit of external nature seldom appeals to his imagination. 
He does not exhibit or possess any acute sense of its beauties. 
This is a taste which the inhabitants of most countries only acquire 
M'ith the progress of refinement, and which even in onr highly- 
advanced civilization is chiefly confined to the educated few. He 
is most at home in the crowded dwellings of Paris, in the bivouac 
of the soldier, or in the cabin of the countryman, in tracing the 
vague opinions, or expressing the simple desires of the multitude. 
And hence it arises that B6ranger, without the knowledge of a single 
Greek or Latin author, is to our apprehension by far the most clas¬ 
sical poet of the present day, because in the developernent of his 
mind and the progress of his genius he pursued the sarhe track 
which was trodden by the children of a leSs refined generation. 
Our impressions, (in modern times,) whether relating to external 
nature, or to the experience of human life, are mostly received 
at second hand. We begin to think ||irough the medium of 
books, before we have begun to observe for ourselves. Hence 
a standard of reference is early formed in our minds, which, 
whether it be true or false, is not that which we should have 
naturally acquired, and widely diflFeren|; from that \vhich the edu¬ 
cation of circumstances would have led us to adopt. Hence we 
view all objects as through a glass, which cannot represent them 
without a certain degree of distortion, and are frequent^ as¬ 
tonished without reason, when we reflect how widely different an * 
aspect nature and man assume to the educated and the unedu¬ 
cated observer. And notwithstanding all that has been said of 
the general spread of intelligence, we cannot but apprehend that 
the barrier between thesg two classes is increasing rather tbmi 
diminishing in strength and ^jubillance. ilence the great benefit 
of classical instruction is, that it tends to ebrregt ouk minds by . 
causing us to intersperse our ideas with those of tn race of mei?» 
who formed their conclusions and drew their ohgservations and 
their images after a fashion entirely diflfrent from'our own. They 
studied universal human nature; we the factitious cha||pcter of a 
particular class. B^ranger, without the slightifst tincture of 
classical attainments, has arrived aJt^nearly the sain|! point with 
them through natural taste |nd favourable circumstances. He 
is the po^t of modern France, just as Archilochus and Simonides 
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Were the poets of their Ionian fallow citizens, without distinction 
t)f high and low. Nor could we find any where poetry so nearly 
resembling his own (especially in those philosophical ballads 
W'hich we regard as his most perfect compositions) as in the 
relics of the early lyric writers of the Anthology. They exhibit 
the same simple unity of purpose. The poet seems to pour out 
at once the whole thought w'ith which his mind is pregnant, 
without curtailing its dimensions or altering its shape to please 
the taste of fastidious critics. He cares not whether his image 
is a trivia! one, or has been a thousand times repeated before. It 
is his property, just as it was that of his predecessors, for although 
he repeats he does not imitate. Hence, in B6ranger, as in those 
ancient fragments, we find much that appears trite, insipid, and 
common-place; but we find withal that true and genuine sim¬ 
plicity which isr only attained by consummate art and laborious 
exertion. 

Another point of resemblance between the French chanson- 
nier and thes^pristine writers, arises (we fear) from confirmed irre¬ 
ligious persuasion, acting upon a kindly, yet melancholy tempera¬ 
ment. He may be gay and humorous, bitter, sarcastic, light, and 
careless Ify turns on the surface; but plaintivencss is the hidden 
soul of all his poetry. Futurity is to him only an object of gloomy 
foreboding. Carpe dienif is in his moiith not the trivial common¬ 
place of ordinairy conviviality, but a most deep and heartfelt 
acknowledgment of the only truth which his philosophy recog¬ 
nizes. Youth and pleasure constitute the only substantial good ; 
every day which passes. is an irreparable loss, a comrade to be 
mournedefor, as a departed friend. Many of his most beautiful 
songs do but echo, in many a mournful variation, this thought, 
whicji comes so sad|y home to the hearts of thousands, which 
admit of few other thoughts. ** Bonsoir,” “ Encore des Amours,” 
J’ai cinquante ans,” “ La Vieillcsse,” La Com^te de 1832,” 
** Trfeize k Table,”—all these are but so many exquisite manifesta¬ 
tions of that dark impotfhhate spirit, which came at intervals to 
ivrinkie the brows of Anacreon and Meleager beneath their 
. coronals of flowers. * 

^ • But wcmiusUhasten to bring to a* close this imperfect tribute 
admiration, rendered to a writer whose peculiar beauties a 
,, foreign critic must with diffidence attempt to appreciate, although 
‘ %hey are such as to endaar him more and more to'us at evefy 
'|pccessiv|! perusal. We have beeq the more tempted to extend to 
*sq^e length these remarks ^n poems which many may still be dis- 
|iosed to teinrd as mere fugitive trifles, by the feeling that if the 
title be ndpled to their author, Fiyincc possesses at present no 
po|t of original talent. The established leaders of thti classical 
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and romantic schools have enjoyed a jpopularity, rather exacted 
by the strenuous efforts of their respective partisans, than pro¬ 
ceeding from natural and unexturted admiration^ Delavigne 
and Lamartine, writers M'hose reputation seems to sustain itself 
with difficulty, offer, each of them in his o#n manner, nothing 
but cold reflections of the brilliancy of Byron. The pecu¬ 
liar fashion in poetry which was set by that daring innovator 
seems scarcely to have outtasted one generation of readers; and 
the minor herd of his followers will, of course, fall rapidly into 
insignificance. As for Victor Hugo, w'ho seems to occupy the 
most prominent, if not the most exalted place in the French Par¬ 
nassus of the day, he is far too obscurely sublime in liis exalted 
flights, and too deeply immersed at other times in the shades of 
bathos, to allow our moderate and timid criticism to attempt an 
admeasurement of his actual dimensions; and we turn with 
fresher and fresher enjoyment from the laborious dulness or 
more laborious extravagance of these and the other poets of the 
day, to the terse spirit and profound sensibility of a writer whose 
magic is the more powerful from being apparentlj^ exercised by 
a hand unconscious of^ its dominion. •Even'his occasional 
tameness and insipidity become pleasant to the reader, because 
they seem inseparably connected* with that tender simplicity 
which tints, as it were, flhe distance of all his various pictures 
with its quiet colouring. Many will, no doubt, prefer to regard 
him as the favourite chansonnier of social enjoyment, wit, and 
satire. We think that he has higher titles to present fame and 
future immortalit}’’, and that his own exclamation paints most 
truly the real strength of his lyrical genius. 

Mon Dieu, vous m’avez bien dote : 

Je n’ai ni force ui ^agesse ; 

Mais jcjposs&de une gaite * 

Qui n’oficnse pas la tristesse.'* 

Art. III.— Du Syst^me Phiitentiaife aux Etats-Unis, et de son 
Application en France; suivis (Tim Appendice sur les Colonies 
Penales, et de Notes Sta(istiques. Par MM.tj. de BeaUmont 
et A. de Tocqueville, Avocats a la Cour Royale dte Paris, &c. 
Paris. 183:1. 8vo. ** 

j^MONG the more perplexing of the difficulties Avhich result froqai 
the complicated machinery of a higfily civilized state, is the dis¬ 
posal of the persons of thosfe offenders whom it is Accessary to 
exclude from society for a longer t>r shorter period. The rude 
old plan of extermination, niiitilkion, or otherwile marking the 
body with some sign that shihll a warning of the infamy of the 
VOL. XH. NO, XXlll. E 
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uii^ole 90 |iOi,e dungeon, wbeie, force of ehaius, bad aif!# bad 
ipOli^ and bad treatmem;, he migbl gmdudily expiate bia qrin^ and 
forfeit bis life or his health, are schemes as little adapted to the 
as the wished of an advanced period of civilization^ The 
change was operated under motives of humanity. Executi^ 
have been diminished, tire law made more lement, infamizing 
mar ks and mutilations found to he as impolitic as inhuman, prisons 
have hoei) rendered comfortable, tlie hulks are described as a 
pretty jolly sort of life,” and transportation to a penal colony is 
regarded as a fortunate conclusion to a turbulent Cis’^d^tlantic 
existence. " The spirit of the old institutions was vengeance-^of 
the modern ones, pbilantliropy: crime neverfoeless has gradually 
increased, and now that the means taken for its repression, whe¬ 
ther in ancient or modern times, are subjected to examination, it 
appears as if nothing in either period was calculated to produce 
that desirable end. The blind dealings of vengeance were capnh 
cions and uncertain j the zealous and equally blind exertions of 
philanthropy stopped short altogether at the relief of the physical 
suffering of the'criminal, leaving at the same time ample opportu¬ 
nities for furtlier moral corruption, and by no means protecting 
society from the commission df crime by the force of exemplary 
punishment. 

After all that has been said and done in this country on the 
subject of prison discipline and secondary punishments, the state 
of our iustitutions is precisely this^that they cost enormous sums 
of money-^are not calculated to deter from the commission 
of offences, and are so ihanaged that each is held, on the best 
testimony,*to be a perfect school of crime. They who will take 
the trouble to peruse the twp late lieports of Committees of the 
•Hous6 of Commons on the subject of puuishntent will have no 
hesitation in agreeing that occasional residences in our prisons, a 
few years’ labour in our dockyards, or a voyage to Australia, are 
comnmuly calculated on J)y the population of thieves and other 
ofteriders as events in life incidental to the profession they hare 
chosen, and in no wise to he deptiecated when they happen, though 
to he avoided as lot^ as possible, 6n the ground that it is plea- 
^santer to bd carrf ing on the war with a wider range of liberty, 

A criminal may be said in this country to take his degrees by 
Imprisonment, The gaols are the schools, the hulks the univer- 
of crime. The matf who has served four or five years at 
Chatham dr Portlmouth comes out^ a master of arts; his doctor's 
degree lie gets per mliMm* that is to say, by a broad leap across 
the sew-to^hS Antipodes, in foe classic land of Australia. A 
to prison is tantamtmnt to matriculation; inqocent or 
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guilty it fnatters not—fii-st, the horror of a prison is overcome; it 
is found not to be so bad a thing as it was painted: next come the 
crowds of companions glorying in their offence, boasting of their 
dexteritjr, eloquent in threats for th^ future, and ingenious in col¬ 
lecting information and devising plots, as pabulum for subsistence 
as soon as the period of their discharge arrives. The innocent 
yield to the force of public opinion as it reigns within the four 
corners of the gaol, become ashamed of their inexperience, and 
select a model of imitation among the proudest and most admired 
of these warriors against the laws of an unjust society. It is thus 
that every effort we make to diminish crime only produces or ac¬ 
complishes a criminal. We are no friends to Draconic measures, 
and would as gladly aid the progress of a truly humane measure 
as any of the most exclusive of our philanthropists; yet we do not 
hesitate to declare, that at this moment the only efficient punish¬ 
ment in our code is that of death; but so uncertain is its inflic¬ 
tion, and so many are the chances of escape, that even its efficiency 
is so far reduced as to operate only very partially as an example 
of terror. Death is our only efficient punishment, and yet it is 
precisely that which there is great reason think, under a truly 
enlightened system of imprisonment, might, perhaps, •except in a 
few cases, be altogether abolished. Thus, in the badness of our 
present practice, the worst and most questionable of all punish¬ 
ments is the only one which works with advantage. It is as if 
in some vehicle the overweight which caused the overturning of the 
machine yet acted ultimately in such a way as to prevent the fur¬ 
ther calamity of its being dragged away by the infuriated horses. 

Inquiry of various kinds having been set afloat, anil much in¬ 
formation having been collected, men’s minds seem to have taken 
a stand on the American system ©f penitentiaries. The wprks of 
several travellers have contained remarkable reports on the merits 
of these admirable institutions. The fullest and best account 
given by any recent writer is the chapter which Mr. Stuart has 
devoted to the description of Auburn. His report conveys a 
complete picture to the mind of the institution, discusses vej'y 
fairly its advantages, and goes itito greater detail# on the subject 
of management tlian any otlfer English work*. Stuart’s experi¬ 
ence of America, the interest he had taken in this subject, joined* 
with his calm good sense and great power of accurate observation, 
rendered'him admirably qualified fo# the task ftf making such a 
report on this and similar establishments as might have been made 
a practical guide for working upon in this country.* Ins predeces¬ 
sor in the same field, Captain Htflf, was examined the subject 
by a Committee of the Hoi;^e of .Commons, and the Report pre- 
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sentcd byi them recommends a modification of the disciplinary 
sptems practised at Auburn and SSing-Sing, in the United States. 
The only information before the Committee was that of Captain 
Hally and assuredly his investigation vi'as not of that methc^ical 
and elaborate kind which ought to precede the adoption of a new 
system of procedure in this most important branch of domestic 
policy. A still further step has been taken in sending a commis¬ 
sioner to that country, with a view of collecting such practical 
information as may be necessary before any decided change is 
made. The French government had been previously induced to 
send persQns on a similar mission. They made a report to their 
administration, and have subsequently published the volume which 
stands at the head of this article. It is as remarkable for the en¬ 
lightened views and the general intelligence of its authoi's, ns for 
the quantity of information it contains respecting the great object 
of their visit to the Uqited States, 

It is not easy to say how it has happened that the Americans 
have got the start of us in this experiment. The light undoubt¬ 
edly came from Britain; the germ of all the penitentiaries is in 
Mr. BenthamV PatiojfLicoti, whiclj was 51so the immediate parent 
of that notable job, our own Penitentiary—a most illegitimate 
product of the creator’s brain* The history of this attempt peiv 
haps embraces the secret of our failure. It too commonly happens 
that public schemes in this country are seized upon us the mere 
occasions of making money. As everything is or was done by 
patronage, the fittest person is the last chosen, whether for build¬ 
ing or managing: the eye of the interested is not on their proceed¬ 
ings, and the public never hears of the loss of its money and the 
defeat of its object, until the job explodes in some enormity. In 
the instance of the Penitentiary^ the original thought, the scheme, 
*and tlie plan, down to the minutest details, were Mr. Bentham’s: 
be proposed to constitute himself the gaoler; the act passed both 
houses of parliament, and the pen was in the royal hand to afiix 
the signature. " BenthamI Bentiiam!” said George III. “ What 
Bentbam is that!*” ** Mr. Beutham of Lincoln’s Inn,’’ miswered 
12ord Shelburnei The king threfy down the pen. Mr. Bentham 
had long bqfore answered one of llieoking’s letters in the Hague 
•newspaper on tHe afiairs of Europe, and it was understood his 
majesty had never forgiven the unsparing castigator of his anony 
Utous composition. It was thus at least that Lord Shelburne 
told the story of Mr, Bentnaui’s disappointment. The project, 
howeter, ifeing^agreeable to parliaihent, was far too good a one 
to be lost: it was taken in hafid by others, disguised, botched and 
spoilt^ thaf^it might pass for their own, and was made the occa¬ 
sion of erne of the most famousjobs of our times. M r. Bentham 
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engaged to maintain each individual committed to his care for 
about one sixth of what each ^as cost the country for a pries of 
years, to say nothing of the enormous outlay on the building, and 
the not less enormous departure from the spirit of the plan, which 
had originally won the favour of the shrewdest minister of the 
day. We allude to these facts, that we may state our conviction 
that had British ingenuity had fair play, we should not now have 
had to resort to America to copy institutions which are neither 
more nor less than the practical execution, with allowable devi¬ 
ations, of a theory devised long ago in a quiet hermitage in West¬ 
minster. In the Penitentiary, the contrivers or adopters of that 
scheme, like other imitators, scarcely caught the body of their 
predecessor’s scheme, anjl the soul most certainly escaped them. 
But in this matter it was of great consequence who should be 
the first superintendent or governor, for much, some say all, de¬ 
pends upon the moral power of the machine. A zealous, inde¬ 
fatigable, all-seeing philosopher like Mr. Benthain, might have 
given the measure an impetus whicli it would have carried to the 
end of time; his high tone of morality, his ardent and untiring 
perseverance, his conscientious regard fbr the public interest, 
combined with his personal amiabijity and imperturbable temper, 
would have made hini the model of Grand Penitentiaries; while 
his character, fortune and genius would have conferred lustre on 
the office of gaoler itself. It is singular that all this, which ought 
to have taken place here, has come to pass in America. There 
the idea has fructified, and the men who have been proud to 
place themselves at the head of the esjablishrnents in the United 
Slates for the reform of criminals, have been men of station, 
learning, philanthropy, piety, and highly cultivated intellect. 

Legislative experiment is les^ encumbered with disturbing 
causes in the United States; the prejudice is in favour of novelty f 
and so vigilant a watch is kept over the agents to whom the exe¬ 
cution is entrusted, that corrupt motives are not permitted to 
come into play. The operation of public opinion, moreover, is 
so direct and so powerful, that the love of approbation becomes 
an active agent in eliciting the ifiost arduous exer 4 lionsin behalf bf 
the national service. To this other cause:} ma^ be «\^lded, which 
will explain the great progress made by the United States in prU 
son discipline. The Union has, and has had, as many bad prisons 
as any country in the world of the s;|pie population; but though 
formed on the model of the old country prisops, they were not 
encumbered with huge and ’extensive building^ which, having 
been erected with great effort, pepjile were unwilling to abandon 
or to pull down, for the sake of realizing the new-fangled notions 
of a few hair-brained theorists an^ philosophers. New prisons in 
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mve districts, and on new ground in old ones, were wanted, and 
the spirit of improvement had consequently a fair arena to con-' 
tend upon* The old prisons, moreover, just served to shock the 
feetii^s and stimulate the humanity of the philanthropists and 
religionists of the Union; they were struck with the moral dete>- 
rioration of the prisoner on leaving gaol, and with the loss of the 
opportunity which his confinement gave them of working his re¬ 
formation. The United States is an essentially pious country, 
and religion has had more to do with the improvement in prison 
discipline there, than either legislation or general philosophy. 
The aim of the chief movers in this reform has been to work a 
religious reformation in the prisoner, the inspectors are animated 
with this spirit, the superintendent is invariably a person deeply 
impressed with similar views, the books put into the hands of the 
prisoner are all of this description, and the attendants, partaking 
of the spirit of the place, an«l selected from the large mass of the 
religious population, never indulge in language, or breathe a sen¬ 
timent in disuiiison with the tone of the institution. This reli¬ 
gious tendency was exhibited before the present enlightened views 
were adopted. ‘The kfea of solitary imprisonment was adopted 
from the wo^ks of Howard by riiembers of that beneficent body of 
men, no where more paramount in good deeds than in America— 
the Quakers: chiefly by their instrumentality the Walnut Street 
prison of Philadelphia was founded. The principles of prison 
discipline were, however, so little practically understood, that the 
result of this experiment was in the highest <!egree inisciiievous: 
where the solitary imprisonnieut was carried into full effect, it de¬ 
stroyed both the health and the intellect of the prisoner: where it 
was evaded, his morals were injured by the association in wiiich he 
was permitted to indulge. And y^’,t it was from the Walnut Street 
prison of Philadelphia that the reputation of the United States in 
this matter mainly arose. Even now, we believe, the true foun¬ 
dation of her reputation is but imperfectly understood, it shall 
be our business to show the nature of the experiments that have 
been tried in that country, and to furnish such facts regarding 
their progress as^ will enable perlons to judge bow far we are 
right in lookyig to, this'quarter of the gk>be for a guide. 

•*The origin of the American experiments on imprisonment was 
a philanthropic desire to find a substitute for capital punishment. 
The Walnut Street prison o( Philadelphia, in which solitary con¬ 
finement was adop,ted, arose out of the writings of Howard: it 
was thus su^pos^d that the painfulhess, nay it was held the un¬ 
lawfulness, of executions might be avoided. The Duke de la 
Hocbafiauca&lt published, in 1794, an interesting notice of this 
be declared the system‘^excellent, and bis eulogy was 
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pretty generally repeated. Nevertheless the principle on which 
the system w^as founded was altogether unsound, and the results 
in practice corresponded with the fault iu theory. The prisoners 
doomed' to solitary confinement were reduced to idiotcy, or de¬ 
stroyed by disease, from having no occupation or object on which 
they might employ body or mind. Those not doomed to utterly 
solitary contrnement were corrupted by the contagion of criminal 
society : the prisoners vi'orked together. 

The first state that imitated the Pensylvanian system W'as that 
of New York*, iu which the new penal laws were adopted with 
the new system of imprisonment. Here solitary confipement was 
indicted in lieu of death, but only on such as were condemned to 
such punishment, and it made no part of the general discipline of 
the prison. The rest of the prisoners were heaped together in 
the promiscuous manner of the old system, save that they were 
compelled to work. The example of Pensylvania was also followed 
by Maryland, Massachusetts, the state of Maine, New Jersey, 
Virginia, and others: capital punishments were commuted for 
solitary imprisonment, the inmates of the gaol were set to work, 
and iu case of an infract'ion of the rules’of the'prison, solitude 
and bread and w’ater were resorted to by the keepers;, but still the 
general application of a system of seclusion, w'itii a view' to the 
reformation of the crimirnd, made no part of the American plan. 

The results were found to be in the highest degree discoura¬ 
ging: the prisoners became hardened in crime, and were con¬ 
stantly returned for the commission of subsequent offences: be¬ 
sides which, these establishments were^ ruinously e>ipensive: every 
year the state was called upon for considerable sums for the 
maintenance of its Penitentiary. Something, it w’us clear, was 
wrong. Such consequences mjght have served to sliow that the 
fault was in the system itself; all the blame w'as, however,'laid 
on the execution. The prisons, it was said, were too crowded 
—there was a want of sufficient classification—and it was main¬ 
tained that if a sufficient miinber of cells were built, and other 
accommodations effected, the happiest results might be looked 
for from the new system. This w^as the origjjiii of Auburrf in 
This prison, now become so celebrated^ was ^formed upon 
a dififr^rent principle from that which now reigns there.- Ba>p]j^ 
ceil was destined to receive two prisoners. This plan was found 
in its consequences worse than any t^at had been previously tried. 
More celfe were therefore built^ and soiitud^ was still more ex¬ 
tensively imposed. The sanfo process had in thi^ mein time been 
going on in Peusylvania: the Walhut Street Prison was despaired 
of: a new one built at Pittsburg, and the magnSicCntestahUslji- 
nient *6 Cherry Hill cornmenc^ in Philadelphia. The 
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system of the Walnul Street Prison went on the principle of classiti- 
cation and a select conmuinity of*worknienj the modern ones by 
degrees approached the system of entire solitude. In the Walnut 
Street plan solitary continement was but an accessory feature of 
the system: in the Cherry Hill and Pittsburg scheme it came to 
be the fundamental principle. 

The virtue of utter solitude was tried by w'ay of experiment at 
Auburn* In the north wing, which was nearly completed in 
1821# twenty-four criminals were placed in separate cells ; and 
their confinement appears to have been unrelieved by occupation or 
any other gource of distraction. Five of these men died in one 
year, one became mad, another attempted suicide by rushing into 
the gallery and over the balustrade, at the instant a turnkey en¬ 
tered with some^ood, and the whole of them w'ere soon in that 
state of emaciation and debility as to prove to the gaolers that 
they were*fast approaching the termination of their career. 'J^hc 
system was thereupon (1833) definitively pronounced bad. The 
governor of the State of York pardoned twenty-six of those 
who had been subjected to solitary confinement, including, we 
supppse, the remaining subjects of th*e first experiment, and 
others who.entered the cells as they were finished ; the rest were 
permitted to work together in the day time, and at night were 
separately locked up in their respective cells. In this practice 
w'e detect the germ of the system which has since made Auburn 
so famous. Solitude at night w'as retained, because u conviction 
existed that the effects of it w'ere morally beneficial, provided its 
physical operation was not mischievous: the prisoners w'cre ad¬ 
mitted to work together as an antidote to the physical mischief 
of solitude,^ w'cll aware at the same time that in a moral point of 
view nothing could be more injurious than free coimnnnication. 
It bhedme a problem then how to obtain the greatest portion of 
solitude, with the least portion of social communication, so that 
the combination might be both morally and physically safe. The 
solution was the present system of Auburn—utter solitude at 
night—^labour in common workshops by day, but in the observa¬ 
tion of rigorous silence. The process which led to the discovery 
may be imagined. When the prisoners/isubdned by the emaciating 
^j^ecta of an idle solitude, were first led forth by their keepers, it 
is probable that they would be quiet, humble, aiid perhaps grate¬ 
ful for the boonjtthe order ^of general silence among the work¬ 
men, from- the fact of talk interrupting labour, would be given, 
and enforced without difficulty. Aftl;r a time, the effects of light, 
ai|!# «tpd society would exhibit themselves in increased energy, and 
^ stronger desire for social corhmuuication. Tliis the keepers 
P&uld Meayour to repress, add sudteeding but ill, they, might 
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<ind it the easier and better p^aii to insist upon utter silence at 
once. They would, having the power in their hands, find it a 
much less difficult task to stop the mere utterance of a single 
word, than to graduate or regulate the hum and buzz of a workshop 
of freely communicating labourers employed upon forced work. 
This has probably been the order and progress of the invention, 
but who the inventor was is a subject of controversy. It w'as first 
found in operation under the superintendence of Mr. Elam 
Lynds, the present governor of the Sing-Sing Penitentiary, then 
the governor of Auburn. It is the prevailing opinion in the 
United States that he is the author of the new system: the honour 
has, however, been disputed. 

In consequence of the success which attended the new system 
of Auburn, in all the points that could have J9^en tried at the 
time, it was determined to build a new prison on the same plan. 
Every prisoner requiring a separate cell, and there being but 
550 cells at Auburn, it soon became full, and as it will be under¬ 
stood that every thing depends upon the perfection and complete¬ 
ness of the execution of thc^plan, there can be no crQwding in such 
an establishment. It being determined therefore to build a new 
penitentiary, Mr. Elam l^ynds, the director, took with him a hun¬ 
dred prisoners accustomed to obey him, and encamped tliem on 
the spot, on the banks of the Hudson, which had been selected 
for the site of the prison. Here he set his men to work; some of 
them were carpenters, others masons, or made such, and without 
walls or any restraint, and with no other authority over them than 
that which he derived from the firmness and the energy of his own 
character, they submitted implicitly to his direction. Fsom time 
to time during several years, the number of convict labourers was 
increased, and thus they built their i^rison. At present the Peni¬ 
tentiary of Sing-Sing contains a thousand cells, every one of 
which was constructed by the prisoners shut up in them. 

The failure of the experiment of solitary imprisonment without 
work at Auburn, did not deter the Pensylvanians from persevering 
in their own system. In the course of 1827, the Penitentiary of> 
Pittsburg began to receive priscHiers. Each prisoner was shut 
up day and night, but such* was the faulty'coiiatriiction of the 
building, that what passed in one cell could be heard in the next. 
Consequently each convict could communicate with his neighbour, 
and as they 4iad no occupation, it may he supposed that tlj^e busi¬ 
ness of communication w'ent on^incessaritly; the nesult \ 5 (as inevi¬ 
table—mutual instruction in crime. ^All the beneficial effects of 
solitude were prevented, and all the mischief which ari^s/iqm the 
conversation of criminals almo|t enfitreed. The unhappy results 
of this exjperiment, which show ed thcmsellfes in the moral deterio- 
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ratiofi the prisoners, and on their discharge, in tlteir s^ed^ re-^ 
tua^n convicted of other crimes, when joined to the iiiteHigenee of 
the success of the new system at Auburn, in a great measure 
shook the contidence of the philanthropic legislators of Peneylr 
vaoia in the efficacy of their favourite scheme of secluskm with¬ 
out work, as exhibited in operation at Pittsburg, and already in¬ 
troduced as the principle of the great institution of Cherry Hill. 

A commission was appointed by the legislature to inquire krto 
the merits of the different systems of imprisonment. Messrs. 
Shaler, King, and Wharton, who had been charged with the ta- 
quiry, made a report upon the d^rent systems then in acUvity, 
(December, 20, 1827,) and concluded with a recommendation (A 
Auburn. This document, which we have not seen, is said by 
Messrs, de Beaumont and de Tocqueville, to be one of the most 
imj^rtant papers that exists on this branch of legislation. 

The induence of this report was decisive on public opinion, 
but its positions were controverted by more than one writer. The 
most distinguished of its opponents was Edward Livingston, well 
known as the .philanthropic and enlightened amthor of a reformed 
code of criminal laws for Louisiana, as also of a reform co<^ of 
prison discipline. One inqjortant point w’as conceded by Mr. 
Livingston in his defence of solitude, viz., the necessity of work. 
But the objection to the Auburn plan, which revolts the feelings 
both of Mr. Livingston, and more especially the writers of Pen- 
sylvania, is the corporal punishment, which is employed to main¬ 
tain? the discipline of the prison. The system ultimately adopted 
by the Pensylvanians w^ts a combination of the Walnut Street 
plan and the Auburn one: solitary confinement of the most r^o^ 
rous description was ordained in every case, and the prisoner W'as 
permitted to choose some description of work. This change in 
the system of imprisonment necessarily entailed a change in the 
criminal law, which underwent a thorough revision. The penal>^ 
ties were mitigated, the periods *of imprisonment were shortened, 
smd the punishment of death was abolished in every case except 
^tkat of v^fitl murder. 

The other States of the Uni5n were not unobservant spectators 
of the proeeediogs of New York add Pensylvattia: many of them 
hove fcAlowed pretty close upon the exam^e them; in some 
the Pensylvanian and in some Uie Auburn systems have been 
adopted. MoHihcationsy however, not alws^s well yud^d^ have 
been introduced. In some of the States, partial chatigea have 
been and in others none‘at all; and so little is- there of 

unifomity m universality in the prison discipline of America^l!iiat 
how me very worst an^ the^ very best prisons may be! met 
in close prdkiniity. 



In both the systems of Philadelphia and Auburn, it will be re¬ 
marked, the fundamental prineipfe is the same. It is that of com- 
pl^e is&iatiofi; and unless the importance of it be thorough!)' well 
understood by the legislator, little good is to be expected from his 
best endeavours. Tire experience obtained both in this country 
and America, as well as elsewhere, has shown iu the most convinc¬ 
ing manner possible, that no amelioration is to be expected in the 
moral state of the prisoner as long as he is indulged in comBiuiii- 
eating with his fellows in crime. The subjects of their conversa¬ 
tion are naturally corrupting: in their lighter moments they boast 
of their exploits; in their sadder hours they breathe vengeance 
against the world. Thoughts of repentance, if they occur, iiiid 
BO utterance, for they would excite the derision of their com¬ 
panions, even though themselves were occasionally visited with 
compunctious feelings. It must be remembered, that convicts 
have been maintaining a struggle witli the laws, and have been de¬ 
feated: they do not wish it to appear that they have yielded with¬ 
out a brave defence, and, after capture, to sliow repentance would 
be, to their perverted minds, like crying craven whey in the bands 
of the enemy: such a want*of spirit, as it would be termed, could 
only be shown by a person of a moral courage, whom it would be 
vain to look for in a prison. It is braving the only public 
opinion which has any influence over them—that of the com- 
mumty of crime. It is constantly remarked, that on flrst enter¬ 
ing a prison, the less hardened criminal commences by exhibit¬ 
ing some sense of shame—that he is, after a longer or shorter 
resistance, subdued to the same quality q? his compeers—and the 
very man who began even with denying the offence of whicji he had 
been' found guilty, will end by boldly maintaining his claim to a 
huge catalogue of daring crimes, <;plouFed by, or altogether the 
product of his imaginatiou. Unless the moral atmosphere of a 
erkninal is changed, it is in vain to hope for a change of conduct: 
this can only be effected by interdicting utterly the interchange of 
word or sign with a fellow-convict. The same results follow if 
only two are placed together: the one is sure to be worse than the^ 
other in some respects; and in tffeir commuiiicatiiOns they keep 
alive all their old sympathies; ideas, and habits, ^eacb» mutually 
by the aid of their different experiences, and endeavour to obmin * 
a superiority by rivalling each other in boasting of their former 
atrocities, dt would be useless to heafu authority\ipon autliority 
for the truth of this view, for it is now become the settled convic¬ 
tion of every person who has given any attention to the subject. 
Our own PeuUentiary furnishe* a stfifcing practical Pjf oof. The 
tiiwe* of the prisoners is there ^ividejji into two portions: during 
Jhe first half the confinement is solitary, * with the exception of 
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a short'time for exercise; in l^e second they work together in 
classes. It is found, and we have the testimony of all the 
officers of that institution to tlie fact, that during the first pe¬ 
riod the prisoners invariably improve, and as invariably dete¬ 
riorate during the second; so much so, that the governor declared, 
before a late Committee of the House of Commons, that more 
good would be done by discharging them at the expiration of half 
their time of sentence, than by detaining them through the whole 
of it. 

The isolation of Philadelphia, as has been already stated, is 
perfect:'whereas in Auburn it is relaxed to the eye only: the 
prisoners working together in different classes of trades, but com¬ 
municating neither by word nor sign. The sympathies are scantily 
fed, but the mind is altogether denied social food. Now this 
difference between a physical and an arbitrary separation, though 
not very striking at first sight, is productive of wide differences 
in the end. And first, as regards the important subject of 
work, important in its moral effects on the prisoner, and also in 
its financial influence on the prison^ and its accounts. In the 
seclusion of the cefi, work becomes a source of enjoyment: 
M'ithout it, the prisoner could not exist—take away his work, and 
he feels that with it goes the object of his life. In order to 
make its value felt, it is the practice of the penitentiary of Phi¬ 
ladelphia to confine the prisoner in his cell for a short time with¬ 
out occupation: after the first movements of despair are over, 
and he begins to recover from the immediate effects of the 
cold plunge out of the busy world of crime into the depths 
of his silent prison, he begins to ask for work, and ultimately to 
beseech it as a favour; afterwards he can know no bitterer punish¬ 
ment than to be deprived of tliis his only solace. 

Ill the penitentiary of Philadelphia, it would be inconsistent with 
both the punishment and the reformation of the criminal to admit 
the visits of strangers. The official character in which Messrs. 
De Beaumont and De Tocqueville arrived in the United Stales, 
.caused the magistracy of Philadelphia to make an exception in 
their favour. They visited the cells of the prisoners of Cherry Hill 
Penitentiary, and h’ave given noteS of the conversations which 
■ passed. One and all agreed that labour was the grand solace of 
their solitary existence. 

No. 28, conffemned for murder, was asked if ho* thought he 
could Hv^ there wvithout working.^ ** Work,” said he, appears to 
me absolutely*necessary to existence; 1 believe that I should die 
without i|.”* He was also asked if he often saw his keepers, and 
if he felt pleasure in seeing ,then^. He said he saw them about 
six times a day, and never without a feeling of joy. “ This sum- 
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raer a cricket came into my court. It looked like company for 
me. When a butterfly or any otlier animal enters my cell, I never 
hurt it.” 

No. 36 'said that work was a great blessing. The longest day 
of the w'eck was Sunday; it seemed without end, because there 
was no work. 

No. 41 was asked if he considered work necessary. ** One 
could not live here without it,” said he. Sunday is a heavy day 
to get through, I assure you.” And yet this was a man whose 
chief consolation w'as religion. 

It must be recollected, that the prisoners have no means of 
communicating their opinions: and, iu fact, if two men were in the 
.adjoining cells for twenty years, they would never know ino^e of 
each other than if they had lived at the antipodes. 

No. .'jG had been convicted three times, and been confined in 
other prisons. It was observed to him : You appear to work 
here without diificulty : you say it was not so in the other prisons 
where you were confined : whence comes the diflerence“ Oh, 
sir, work here is a pleasuie ; it would sadly aggravate the evil of 
being here, to take it away.* Nevertheless, 1 think I could do 
without it, if compelled.” 

No. G% a physician and a well educated man : he is allowed 
the privilege of doing nothing but what he likes; nevertheless 
he works incessantly. Knowing no trade, he voluntarily cuts out 
leather for shoes. 

It is needless to repeat the statements of each prisoner; suffice 
it to say, that on this point ail of then\ were unanimous. Of 
the intensencss with which work was applied to, some^opinion 
may be formed by the rapidity with which different trades were 
learned in the prison. , , 

Now at Auburn work is compelled: it would not be adopted 
voluntarily; where men are even permitted to see one another, 
the necessity for labour is far less imperious. In order therefore 
to force work, punishment must be used in case of idleness, or 
neglect. The lash is brought into play, the keeper is authorized , 
to punish refractoriness on the spdt. This is considered the blot 
on the system of Auburn; and we obsei've that ii) the Report of 
the House of Commons Committee of last session, a modifica¬ 
tion of the plan there in force is recommended. Corporal 
punishments are recommended to b^ abolished; the reason 
given for this change is, that the Committee unvvilling to 
entrust to those who have the manag^ement of prisoners in this 
country, a discretionary power o^ inflicting corpofal^ punish¬ 
ment.” Why not then chang^the ^lass of persons to whdin the 
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management of criminals in intonated ? In an^r case thia n^st be 
done; for it too frequently happens that the men who do ^e 
duties of turnkeys in our gaols have been themselves criminals, 
and are never, or very rarely, of that description to whom any 
kind of reform can be entrusted. Generally speaking, the turn* 
keys are as little calculated to take the care of the moral state 
of their prisoners, as to be entrusted with their corporal chas¬ 
tisement. But the grade of keeper will be raised in public esti¬ 
mation, M’hen higher objects are aimed at than the mere custody 
of a crowd of ruffians: \vhen the prison is to be made an intel¬ 
lectual and moral school of discipline, instead of a hotbed of 
crime and degradation, very different men will be required, and 
very different men be willing to accept the post, which will be 
one of responsibility and respectability. 

The recommendation of tlie Committee to adopt the system of 
Auburn, and yet leave out the provision on which in fact turns 
the success of the whole experiment, is, we fear, not uncharacter¬ 
istic of similar Reports. There is in our legislation a perpetual 
tendency to tjim; the half-and-half or the bit-by-bit spirit has, in 
consequence of the struggling and bafancing of parties and inter¬ 
ests, entailed by a government of patronage, thoroughly infused 
itself into our parliamentary committees.* We can fully enter 
into the feelings of those humane persons who cannot bear the 
idea of submitting their fellow-creatures to the arbitrary blows 
of any man. Such persons must, however, balance the benefits 
to be derived from the establishment of such an institution as 
Auburn, and the evil qf corporal chastisement inflicted accord¬ 
ing to tbe will of a keeper. The objection to the lash is two¬ 
fold ; the bodily pain, and the degrading nature of the punish¬ 
ment. The pain is certain, immediate, and sufficiently dis¬ 
agreeable to prevent the recurrence of the offence; but it is 
temporary, the smart quickly passes away, and in itself is milder 
than perhaps any punishment that can be hit upon for prison 
offences. As to the degradation, it must never be forgotten that 
,it is a term inapplicable to convicts: they are already degraded 
below all the graduation of society. It is a circumstance of their 
conditioa alwag^s to* be kept in theif minds, that for a period they 
have forfeited all their social rights, that they can only regain 


w 

• Contrast this fastidious tencftrncss for the criminal with the late'decision to keep 
up iniJitary.floggings Something like a charge of “ cant *' may be made against men 
who weep over the passing smarts of a criminal at one moment, and at another unhesi- 
tatlngly condemn the soldier, the df fender of bis country, whom it is an honour to epm* 
mappi to 8^e#tlie degradation and th6 agony of a flaying at the cross-halberds from tlie 
vrliilps of his comrades. < , 
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th«m by giood C 0 iuittct in the prisotn, aii4 at ppiration of 
tlieir tefm$ 3^t until the 4ay of tWir emergiag into society, 
they a«e helofirim the rest of mankind, hut on that day a thorough 
emuiieipatiofi, morah social, and physical, ought and is expected 
to take place. There is nothing so likely as the lash to bring 
them to a stinging sense of the loss of their privileges of citizen¬ 
ship, ^ A furtlier objection has been alleged. It is said that the 
feelings likely to spnng up in the breast of the man subject to 
the lash are not of a kind to contribute to his moral reforma¬ 
tion, There is a plausibility in this argument which will pro¬ 
bably yield before these considerations. The reform •which is 
expected to be worked in such a prison as Auburn, is to super¬ 
induce in the person of an idle, vicious, and probably, intempe¬ 
rate offender, the habits of a sober and industrious workman. 
|<fow, though in the case of a maji just taken from the haunts of 
crime and the turbulence of lawless society, the lash may at first 
produce passion and wrathful denunciations of revenge, it is cer¬ 
tain to effect ultimately a thorough submission and obedience. 
As spon as this end is answered, the necessity for its use ceases, 
the passions subside under* the wholesome indueuce of solitude 
and labour, and the man is no longer Jthe same*, his moral identity 
has suffered a total change. This view is borne out by experi¬ 
ence. It would be well for those who cry out against the'punish¬ 
ment in the abstract, to inquire how much of it is required in prac¬ 
tice. It is found, that althougii with a new company corporal 
chastisement is frequently required, the necessity quickly ceases: 
so much so indeed, that visitors niight fqr a long time pay con¬ 
stant attention to the manner of working in the institutieyp, with¬ 
out discovering the check which was in operation, and only 
showing itself in its effects. Tlys remark chiedy applie| to 
Auburn, where chastisement is singularly temperate. At Slug¬ 
ging, owing perhaps to the different nature of the labour, it being 
out of doors, and under the inspection of a few guardians, it is 
much more frequent. No register is kept of punishment. It is 
believed that at Sing-Sing an average of six are punished per, 
diem, out of a thousand convicts, Auburn, wheivi the punish¬ 
ment i# now so mild, it was •at first extremely sqvere., One of 
the keepers stated to the French commissioners, that he remem- « 
bered seeing, when the institution first began, nineteen punished 
in an hour, asid that now, since the discijdine was vi^ll established, 
be has been once four months and a half without the necessity of 
giving a single blow, That sucTi should be the result fs highly 
probable 1 no conversation can ensu ^*80 that the prisynqr has to 
balance between the pleasure of utterjng a single word, or sign, or 
other piec^f disobedience, and the immediate certainty of the pain 
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indicted by a shdrp blow witb arcane.* The nature erli^e case 
demands perpetum vigilance: an ingenious contrivance, however, 
by preventing the priabners from knowing whether they are 
watched or not, relieves, the keeper from that painfully continued 
inspection which might have been found impossible. ,A false 
gallery runs round the workshops, which enables the keeper or 
the visitors to see withou|. being seen, so itfiat the convicts are 
never aware when they are not hatched. They work with a full 
feeling that an eye is always upon them.; 

This difficulty, as regards corporal chastisement, is entirely 
avoided ^n the solitudes of the Philadelphia prison. There is no 
wish to tj|lk when there is no one to talk to: and it is nearly im¬ 
possible 4a,offend in a cell; no prison regulations w-e necessary 
where die |0risoner is only required to exist in a space from which 
he cannot escape. Work he demands by way of consolation: he 
therefore wants no i^jging to that which is his only relief from 
care. There is, however, a regulation with respect to%ork in 
the Cherry Hill prison of Philadelphia IThich has not been stated. 
The convict ,is compelled to choose jiSfween constant work and 
constant idleness. He is not permitted to w'ork when he pleases, 
and then give it up, as his^caprice or his weariness may dictate. 
The idleness, moreover, is accompanied wdth darkness: light is 
alone given for work. This is the only punishment in the power 
of the keeper: it is the only one that the nature of the case can 
possibly require. There is but one thing beyond solitary con- 
diiemeot in a cell, that is, solitary confinement in a dark cell, and 
without labour. Every light cell at Philadelphia has a small 
court attached to it; there is a free admission and current of air. 
The place is salubrious, and the health of the prisoners is good. 

The advantage in this point in the Philadelphia system is not 
undervalued by tlie humane patrons of that institution. The 
admirable S^ety of Friends has thrown all the-weight of its 
authority aod influence into the scale, and were it not from a very 
general popular f^rejudicc or sentiment against the horror of im¬ 
muring persons in solitary dui^eons, there is no doubt that their 
favourite system would have prevailed far more extensively. On 
the ground of humanity, however^ it is much to be questioned 
whether the sharp and shOrt infliction of Auburn is not preferable 
to the pains of utter solitude. There is no doubt that the pri¬ 
soner would prefer tlm former, but it is quite a mistake to 
copsult Jiia feehngs. The problem to be solved is, which dtsci- 

.-- - • ' ^ --—... . ■ . 

• The ijist^jpment of punishment variously named. Some of tlie auUmrittes call 
it g whip, some,the ; Mr. E. T. Coke, in his " Subaltern’s Furlough," ll»e last wri- 
ter who speaks of Auburn, calls it h cane# It probably differs in different prisons. 
Mr. Stuart says it is a whip of liide, and in some cases of rope. ‘ 
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pline ia best calculated, first, to detdf from the commission of 
crime, .find secondly, to reform the criminal and prepare him for 
his emancipation. > 

To hit fipon a punisliment which shall deter the offender from 
the commission of crime is not easy. Perhaps' there is little 
dreaded in the community of crinunals but the extreme pain of 
death—and, in tlie ii«st iustanre, the rough handling which ac¬ 
companies apprehension. They do riot like the idea of a peni¬ 
tentiary, in fact they abhor the prison discipline of America until 
reformed; but it is very questionable whether the future ever pre¬ 
sents itself in so tangible a shape as^ to, affect their conduct. Let 
it be remembered that the offender breathes an atriiosphere of 
crime: he ii^spurred on by occasional fits of remorse, he is stimu¬ 
lated by intemperance, his loss of character, removes 'him < from 
contact with any but the vicious: amdtigst these (and die force 
of opinion is the stronger from its concentration) he is a hero 
accord^Bg to the extent of his depredatiqps upon the outer world. 
The whole tribe of reefers, flash-liouse keepers, prostitutes, 
and inferior agents, haveVdirect interest, not only in stimulating 
the offender to plunder, btit in keeping up his self-respect and 
in staving off’ every accident likely to lead him to repentance. 
Early impressions, if by improbable accident they have been 
good, are instantly stiffed by the jeer or the reproach, and the 
better part of thp man is quickly overpowered by some mere 
stimulus of his share in the sheer animal world. There is other 
intoxication than that of liquor: the senses of the bold burglar 
or the adroit thief are kept in a perpetual state of inebriation: 
he has his obsequious landlord to provide him accommodation 
far beyond any imaginary paradise of his laborious cfays—his 
early period of obscurity, lie has the fencer waiting upon him, 
like the Jew money-lender on a spendthrift lord, ready almd^t to 
advance him money upon the speculation of the evening; and, 
above all, he is administered to by females whdigfe virtue he has 
never been taught to miss, and whose finery of attire and per¬ 
sonal gifts (for alas! they have been the cause of ruin) dazzle his 
vulgar imagination, and arouse b»th his appetites and his pride.* 
The crimi^l leaves such a* society with a resolve to do or die. 
What soldier qver feared death amidst,, the roar of battle? The , 
thief plunges into the tide of tlie world determined on a prey: in 
such a moment, what does he care fqr hulks or Sidney, New¬ 
gate or the Penitentiary? the idea of the scaffol^ ra^y come over 
him with a horrid shudder, buf for all else he stands Iprepared* 
The s<ffsemnities of an ignominious fleath have an awe in them 
that at no time can be withstood, save by him who is^bifrning un¬ 
der the ipffuence of tlic all-sUbduing passion of revenge. In 
VOL. XII. NO. xxin, F 
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ever^ other instatice, it is a calculation of personal safety vi^hich 
induces the crime that is mre t<5 be punished by death, if brought 
home, 

Tlife principle of deterring from the commission of crime by 
an example of punishment has been too much dwelt upon. The 
tendency on the part of many estimable writers to attach too great 
■ weight to it, has naturally arisen from the discovery which of late 
has been forced upon us that criminals stood in no degree of awe 
of the punishment that awaited conviction. It hence came forci¬ 
bly to the mind, that it was this want of an example of terror that 
favourecl the growth of crime. The hulks were found to be 
.viewed as a sejour not without its agremens —there the convict 
could receive the money he had accumulated, and the presents of 
his friends: he could spend it in the articles that best pleased his 
fancy, with some limitations: he could receive his old acquaint¬ 
ance and be retired with him or her, and, moreover, be exempt 
from labour as long as he or she chose to remain his guest. His 
food was superior to that of any labourer in regular M'ork, and his 
labour less. At night the hold of the ship might be turned into 
a “ free and easy," ahd what with a fiddle, beer, and tobacco, the 
time passed gaily enough. To their songs the very keepers would 
listen, and many of them were of course in celebration of the ex¬ 
ploits of the glorious minority of the convicts, and sometimes, it 
IS stated in evidence before the House of Commons' Committee, 
these keepers would command an encore. Australia was not 
viewed as a place of punishment, but, on the contrary, as a coun¬ 
try where the judicious might make a fortune out of the govern¬ 
ment expenditure. The Penitentiary alone was spoken of by the 
knowing ones as a thing to be if possible avoided; but as the 
number it could admit was very limited, the chance of incarcera¬ 
tion‘ihei’e has never operate*!, in all probability, upon a single 
human being. 

Were penttelttiaries as numerous as tread-mills, we should 
not reckon Upon them as any powerful motive in driving the 
would-be offender into a virtuous abstinence. We are inclined 

attach far greater importance in the way of prevention of crime 
to other nieans^: such as the treatment of juvenile vagrants, of 
„ juvenile offenders, the vigilance of a preventive police, and the 
activity of the organs of justice. 

With regard to the secopd point, the comparative e^cacy of the 
Auburn and Phjiadelphia systems, in operating a reform of the 
criminal,W fear it must still r^ain a question for some time. 
The point is an issue of fkc^t, and the experiment has not been 
sai6lc;ientfy long tried to make any comparison between the num¬ 
ber of those convicted after ‘disclfarge from either penitentiary. 
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It will always be a very difficult point to ascertain this result in 
the United States, for not only have the different states their dif¬ 
ferent prisons, but their different laws, and on the subject of 
convicts there appears neither any mutual comparison, nor any 
centralization in the capital. One thing aloue is certain, that as 
regards second offences, they are much rarer in the new than in 
the old prisons, and that this truth applies even to our own Peni¬ 
tentiary, faulty as the principle is on which it has been regulated. 

On the great subject of reform there is a point of difference in 
the effect of the system of labour in the Auburff and the Phila¬ 
delphia schemes which may not occur to every one. Labour, in 
the Philadelphia prison, is adopted and kept up as a distraction: 
on the subsequent re-entry into life of the solitary prisoner he 
finds no such necessity: he revenges himself, it may be, by a 
copious draught of society, for his long abstinence: the hold 
which labour had upon him is gone, except in so far as skill and 
habit, and the necessity of subsistence may prevail. These are 
powerful motives, and seconded by good will, will probably 
prevail. 

Now, on the other hand, in the Auburn-iiistitution, labour and 
skill have been forced upon the convict. He has learned sub¬ 
mission to the will of others: he kifows labour as a duty, and not 
as a relief, and this is precisely the light in which he ought to view 
it, and must look at it as a member of a civil community, lie has 
been taught the task of humility and subservience, labour and 
quietude—the most useful qualities be could possibly possess in 
order to ensure his success in after-life. 

A defect of a serious kind is partially shared by Auburn with 
the barbarous prisons of England and France, and frftm which 
that of Philadelphia is entirely free. When an offender has served 
his time, and is anxious to re-establish himself in the worlds he is 
of necessity most anxious to conceal the f act of his having been 
the inmate of a gaol: the knowledge of his conviction would ef¬ 
fectually prevent any success in his new attempt at re-establishing 
a character. Now there is nothing so likely to interfere with this 
design as gaol connections; if acknowledged, they lead to temp¬ 
tation and utter destrucliour-if denied, a botrayaf and accusation 
follow' on the part of former comrades, wliich cffectudlly explode 
every idea of success or hope of even subsistence in a new' ancf 
honest linp of life, whether conduct or inteQtioii,be of a virtuous 
kind or not. ''This is in full force iri*the old prisons of Europe : 
notable instances of its evil iuffuence may be seen in Memoirs 
of Vidocq, and those of James Hardy Vaiix: the fact is, however, 
W'ell and extensively known to all who have cxpcriei*:e«f convicts, 
that o^i^of the greatest diffiAlties*in the way of their restoration, 

w Q. 
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is the mischievous effect of gaol connections. In Auburn, pri¬ 
soners must become perfectly well acquainted with each other 
in person, though there is no reason why there should be any fur¬ 
ther knowledge of each other than by form and face: we presume 
that they are distinguished not by name, but by number: this 
familiarity, however, with the features of a fellow-prisoner may be 
productive of serious consequences to the virtuously disposed^ 
Now in the Philadelphia prison this evil is completely obviated: 
no prisoner ever secs the face or hears the name of another, how¬ 
ever long his detention may last. It was the consolation of some 
of the prisoners, as expressed in their conversation with the 
French Commissioners, that they might leave the place, begin 
the world afresh, and never be taunted or claimed by any of their 
vicious fellow-sufferers. Connected with this superiority on the 
part of Philadelphia, is unother difference, which, however, is 
neither so important, nor so irremediable. At Auburn there is 
a promiscuous admission of visitors, who are allowed on the pay¬ 
ment of a small sum, about a shilling, to inspect the vvliole insti¬ 
tution, and to watch the prisoners at w ork. This is a practice which 
has many advantages, and is likely to act as an admirable check on 
the conduct of the keepers. It is to be feared, however, that it 
may lead to the observation 6f convicts by their former compa¬ 
nions, and to cause their persons to be known in quarters w'here 
they may afterwards seek for employment. But if in other re¬ 
spects Auburn is found to answer, wq do not believe that this w'ill 
ever be held to be a very serious objection. It must be remem¬ 
bered how many of the evils attendant upon the detention of cri¬ 
minals it either obviates o*r mitigates; and that it would be diffi¬ 
cult to pbint out any human institution in which every thing is 
perfect. AH life, as well as all legislation, is in fact a balancing 
of goad and evil—advantages alid disadvantages. 

That it may not be supposed we have overvalued the import¬ 
ance of the obj^!<Jtion to the prisons as they exist here and else¬ 
where, and which lies partially against Auburn, we will exemplify 
some of the evils of the old system of imprisonment by the brief 
narrative of one of the solitary»inmates of a cell in the Cherry 
Hill penitentiafy. It does not staucUalone. It is confirmed by 
every authefrity \ve have access to, and tliey are of very various 
Icinds. The evidence of the convicts before the House of Com¬ 
mons’ Committee, may be more especially referred to, £^s also Mr, 
Wakefield’s book on Newgate, and the papers in Fraser's Ma~ 
gaziM, by^he ‘I’Schoolmaster in Newgate,” which we are glad to 
see are about to be collected«into a volume. 

^^No.0O.*Tffis prisoner is 40 years of agc—con?icted of highway rob¬ 
bery. He appears extremely intelfigent.^ This is his story,. « 
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** I was fourteen or fifteen years of age when I came to Philadelpliia; 

I was the son of a poor farmer in the West, and I came to try my for¬ 
tune in getting a livelihood in a great town. Having no recommenda¬ 
tion, I could get no work, and on the first night, as I had no other place 
to go to, I was obliged to sleep on the deck of one of the vessels in the 
port. 1 was found there in the morning: the constable apprehended 
me, and the mayor condemned me to a month’s imprisonment, as a va¬ 
grant. During this month I mixed with a crowd of malefactors of all 
ages, and lost the honest principles niy father had given me, and on leav¬ 
ing the prison, the first thing 1 did was to join several young delinquet|ts 
of my own age, and we committed divers robberies together. I was ap¬ 
prehended, tried and acquitted. I thought myself now too deep for 
justice, and thinking nothing could beat me, I went on robbing full of 
confidence. 1 was taken again, and this time I was condemned to nine 
years' imprisonment in Walnut-Street gaol.” 

He was tiien asked if this punishment did not show him the 
necessity of changing his mode of life and correcting his dishonest 
habits ? 

“ Yes,” said be, “ but it was not Walnut Street Gaol that made me 
repent of my crimes. I confess I never did repent, nor had an idea of 
such a thing as repentance all the time I was there. Hut I could not 
help remarking that the same individual^ w'cre always coming back, and 
that however clever, strong or bold they were, they were sure to end in 
being caught. 'I bis iiiacic me reflect very seriously, and I resolved as 
soon as I got out of prison to abandon this dangerous kind of life. As 
soon as I bad made tins resSlutiou, my conduct became better, and I 
got out at the end of seven years. I learned the trade of a tailor in 
prison, and I soon got work. I married and was getting on uncom¬ 
monly well: but riiiladelphia was full of people I had known in prison, 
and 1 was in a perpetual tremble lest I should be betrayed by some of 
them. At last, one day, two of my old chums came to my master and 
asked to see me. 1 pretended at first*not to know them, but thCj^ soon 
forced me to confess who I was. They then asked roe to lend them a 
considerable sum of money, and on my refusing they threatened to tell 
my master all about me. I then promised to do what I could, and told 
them to come back the next morning. As soon as they were gODe» I 
went out myself, and getting on board immediately, with my wife^ 
quitted Philadelphia for Baltimore. *Isoon found workjagain there, and 
for a long time I led a very ebmfortable life, when one day my master 
received a letter from one of the constables of Philadelphia, informing.,, 
him that amongst his workmen, he bad an old Walnut prisoner. 1 
never knew »what could induce this njan i^o take a step of the kind. I 
am indebted to him for being here. As soon as my master received this 
letter, be dismissed me in disgjuce. I went the found^of all the 
tailors of Baltimore, but they had been informed andVeJuled to have 
any thing to do with me. I was {bonqjelled by want to go a«id work on 
the rail-road then being laid d«Wn between Baltimore and the Ohio, 
Grief and^this hard kind of life threw me into a violent fever. I was ill 
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a long time, and spent and sold all 1 had. I had scarcely got better, 
when I went to Philadelphia, and here the fever took me again. As I 
was getting better^ I found myself in a desperate situation, without work 
or bread for my family. I thought of all the obstacles I found in gain¬ 
ing an honest livelihood, and of all the unjust persecutions I had to sub- 
mil to, so 1 fell into a state of exasperation 1 cannot express. 1 said to 
myself, well! since they force me to it, 1 will turn robber again, and 
if there is a dollar in the United States, though it were in the President’s 
pocket, I will have it. I called my wife, and told her to sell all the 
cLpthcs that were left, and with the money I bought a pistol. With 
this pistol, and at a time when I was msable to w'alk without crutches, 
I went into the suburbs and stopped the first passenger I met, and made 
him give me his pocket book. Put I was apprehended the same even¬ 
ing. I had been dodged by the man I had robbed, and my weakness 
obliging me to stop in the neighbourhood, they had no difficulty in se¬ 
curing me. I confessed the enme, and was sent here.” 

He was then asked wliat his present intentions were: what re¬ 
solutions he had made for the future ? 

“ I am not at all disposed, I confess to you honestly, to reproach my¬ 
self with whafr 1 have.done, nor yet to feecome what they call a good 
Christian: but 1 am determined never to rob any more: and now I 
think 1 shall succeed in this plan. At the end of nine years 1 shall 
leave here, nobody in the world will know me: no one will know 
that I have been in prison i I shall have made no dangerous acquaint¬ 
ance : I shall he free to earn my bread in peace. This is the grand 
advantage I find in this penitentiary, ainl which makes me prefer it, in 
spite of the hardship pf the discipline, a thousand times to going back 
again to Walnut Street.” 

This man had been a year in prison, and his health was now 
good. 

Tl^ last remarks of this p«or man lead us to the very impor¬ 
tant consideration of the probability of reform in prison, under 
any form or set of regulations. 

It is the common opinion in England, among persons who are 
conversant with the lives of criminals, that they never reform. 

is not improbable that experience would fully bear out the 
truth of this melancholy assertion. Stated crudely in this man¬ 
ner, it is Hot unlikely to produce unnecessary discouragement in 
*^the minds of the humane and benevolent. It would be marvellous 
indeed if any large number of convicts in this and other countries 
of Europe did or even c6uld reform. Every thing Conspires to 
prevent it; we ‘put them in ga^l where they learn more crime, 
we turn tnejn out wdth bad .connections, and with a blasted cha- 
racler» l^npratri perhaps of* a trade on entering prison, they 
leave it without the means of gaining a livelihood, supposing they 
could get employment. Well-fed, ill-taught by their (^bmrades. 
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and brutalized by the profitless labour of the treadmill, with 
crime before them as the readiest means of getting bread, where 
is the probability even of a resolution to reform? if the resolution 
is made, how many chances arc there of its being carried into 
execution? Before we condemn criminals for not changing their 
modes of life, we ought to see whether we provide them with any 
inducements to do so: we should apply to them the same reason¬ 
ing that we do to every other condition of life. In none of the 
American prisons on the new plans, nor yet in our own Peniten¬ 
tiary, is any such doctrine held. There are on the other hand 
philanthropists to whom a certain quantity of illusion is a neces¬ 
sity, and who dream that by the adoption of some system or other 
the delinquent may be purified from his wickedness and restored 
to the paths of virtue; that this or that system has hut to he ex¬ 
tensively followed, and that the prisons will be emptied aud crime 
will disappear from the face of the earth. These hopes are in 
the first instance based upon expected reforms in prison, but if 
we look farther into the schemes of these benevolent visionaries, 
it will be found they reckon upon a re-education of the whole 
habits of the man, moral and intellectual; and on looking farther, 
that they propose to bring every individual, exjjosed to the com¬ 
mission of crime, within their sphere of enlightenment. They 
would cause every youth to enter their establishments, who was 
in any way thrown upon the world; they would clothe, aud feed, 
and educate him, and thus deprive the population of crime of the 
sources of its supply. It will be seen that on this plan the crimi¬ 
nals of the country, and the destitute children of its towns, 
would stand a better chance of beiii^ educated aud provided 
for than the honest and the industrious poor. The way to 
virtue and enlightenment w'ould be through the gate of sin and 
misery, and the state w'ould thuil take the best care of iti^ worst 
citizens. Society would be in this maimer turned upside down, 
and we fear that it would stand but unsteadily oii its conical 
point. One step further would be necessary; the state w’ould 
have to take care and enforce the moral and intellectual education 
of all the rest of the population, and when this great Sparteiii 
measure is thoroughly carvied into execution, \Ve will believe 
that the necessity for prisons will disappear. ’ 

There are two kinds of reform, the one which will restore the* 
purity of jfhe original character, supposing it §ver to have been 
pure, and place the individual on a level with the man of utivaricdly 
upright conduct. There is a* want of self-respeci, conscious¬ 
ness of degradation in moral defibment, that cauji/ver be tho¬ 
roughly wiped out: the still smali'voice of conscieiico will make 
itself hejard. If any thing diin work this regeneration, it is re* 
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ligion. Though society cannot pardon the conscience, our faith 
has that power. 

But there is another reform of equal importance to the legis¬ 
lator: it is not so deep as the radical one to which we have al¬ 
luded^ but it is quite sufficient to satisfy the state. On leaving 
prison and during confinement, it must occur to the prisoner that, 
calculating fairly, crime is a bad trade; he must be anxious to re¬ 
move into some more respectable line of life. I’he obstacles that 
previously presented themselves to the accomplishment of an 
tention of this kind, which must have suggested itself even at oc¬ 
casional monjents of his career of vice, are in a great measure 
overcome. He has acquired a certain degree of education, if he 
had it not previously, such as reading and writing, and the habit 
of resorting to his Bible, at Iqfist for distraction; he has acquired a 
handicraft trade, he may even have acquired consummate skill in 
it during a long course of sober and undivided attention; be has 
long been removed from awkward connections, and he may if he 
pleases rise out of the prison as one coming from another world. 
He has industrious habits, obedience has become the ordinary 
channel of his Teelings; he is at any rafe not worse than when he 
entered tlrp prison, probably he is far better: he has had the in¬ 
struction of the schoolmaster, the precepts of the chaplain, the 
conversation of the inspectors, the governor, the keepers, for years: 
it would be hard if such a man did not at least stand a chance of 
being a good citizen. There is in the old countries an immediate 
obstacle, which ought to be smoothed for the prisoner. Employ¬ 
ment, without the recommendation of character, is difficult to be 
procured; in the E nited States, on the contrary, there is always a 
demand fbr labour somewhere. When a man of the best inten¬ 
tions and of the best skill issues forth without a character, in a 
crowded population like ours, fliere are fearful odds against him. 
This is a case for which provision ought to be made. It is most 
imperfectly met by the sum collected from the savings or earnings 
of prisoners. It sometimes happens at the Hulks, and cvei^m 
the Penitentiary on the Thames, that as much as twenty pounds 
ate put into the haixls of lire discharged convict. Such a sum, 
placed at the disposal of one who h«s been for a series of years 
debarred tile use of money, and such privileges as money can 
^uy, is too likely to be lavishly spent, and ultimately to lead from 
intemperance again to cripie. The American iustitqtions give 
no part of their earnings to the prisoners, and the rules of differ¬ 
ent institutions^’vary, but in none‘are more than a few dollars 
given to tlUht-couvict, who has served his time, Complaint has 
been made^htt this sum is too'sniaW. but the medium is difficult 
to fix, and must vary in different countries. * 
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It is probable that a better plan might be hit upon than that of 
giving any sum of money with which to begin the world afresh. 
The idea struck us as we heard of Vidocq’s manufactory, in which 
returned convicts were only employed. There ought, we think, 
to be establishments supplementary to the penitentiaries; and if 
this plan were carried into execution, it is probable that there 
would be even a smaller return of recommitments in this country 
than in the United States. In the same district or county, but 
considerably removed from the penitentiary, should be a manufac¬ 
tory ot a very general description, in which a certificate of having 
served a certain time in certain penitentiaries, but such^only as 
were established on the American principle, should entitle the 
bearer to be employed. The wages should be less than that of 
the market-price of labour, so that though it afforded a refuge to 
the discharged prisoner, it should not injure the honest labourer. 
Any small loss, if any, he must share with others, in consideration 
of the expense saved to the country by the prevention of crime, 
and the expense of maintaining prisoners. In addition to mere 
manufactories of this kind, certain public works mi^it be carried 
on upon the same principle~it being always carefully contrived 
that the labour shall be harder and the pay Jess than that of the 
houevSt workman• It is on a similar plan that labour should be 
provided for the superfluous labourer of parishes. 

The advantages of the American system of penitentiaries may 
be classed thus: 

1. Impossibility of mutual corruption among the inmates of the 

prison. .... . ’ . 

2. Great probability of their acquiring habits of obedience and 
industry, which may convert them into useful citizens. 

3. Possibility of a radical reform. 

The supplementary continuation of the system which wc vvbuld 
propose enables us to add— 

4. Great improbability of their again resorting to crime for 
subsistence, when there were establishments at which the dis¬ 
charged convict could demand work under certain regulations and 

restrictions. * , 

Moral and religious instruotion forms the basis/jf the peniten¬ 
tiary systems of America. The elite of the prisoners are taught 
to read and write, if they choose, and it is always considered a 
favour to bft admitted to the lessons. ,The schools are kept on 
Sundays: the lessons precede the service. The.meals are each 
preceded by a grace, which, in ^pite of the veneraVlct^s 
usage, wc cannot help thinking is ad ill-chosen timowr prayer. 
Each prisoner has a Bible in jus cell, provided for ^ini by the 
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state. Such is the groundwork of the reformatory instruction of 
the penitentiaries of America, but they differ from each other 
greatly in the character which this instruction assumes. Some of 
these institutions are animated with a much more religious spirit 
than others: again, there are prisons where any instruction what¬ 
ever is considered in a very secondary light. At Sing-Sing, for 
instance, owing to the nature of the labour and die rigour necessary 
to keep the convicts in a proper tone of submission, little seems 
to be thought of but the maiutenatice of order. Working as these 
men do without any other tlian a moral restraint, and where the 
number of keepers is comparatively so small, the lives of every 
guardian, and the safety and even existence of the establishment, 
would be compromised by the slightest relaxation of discipline. 
At Auburn, Wethersfield, Philadelphia, and Boston, all, or nearly 
all the prisoners are indulged with the privilege of learning to 
read and write, along with other instruction. 

The serious tone of the prisoners in the Philadelphia Peniten¬ 
tiary produced a great impression upon the French commis¬ 
sioners, It was a general characteristic that they could not talk 
long without‘shedding tears: the heart Quickly softened, and seemed 
peculiarjy open bodi to religious impressions ami the tender re¬ 
collections of their family 'tics. It is remarked by the French 
commissioners, that a free man, who is in continual social com¬ 
munication, is hardly qualified to estimate the value of a religious 
thought cast into the cell of the niun condemned to utter solitude. 
In the Philadelphia prison there is nothing to distract the atten¬ 
tion of the prisoners, and as they arc continually alone, the occa* 
stoiial presence of a fellow-man, and the words he utters, have a 
price bfcyond the irnagiuation of tlie free citizen. The superin¬ 
tendent visits each prisoner at least once per day; the inspectors 
calKwice a week, and the citiapiain’s sole business is the moral 
reform of those under his care. The prisoners have books, which 
serve them as a sort of company, and many of them arc described 
as finding a vast consolation in the reading with which they are 
indulged. There is many a philosopher w'ho would be glad of 
* such a retreat along with his library, and wc have no doubt that 
were a Protestant monkery establiihed on similar terms, its cells 
would quickly Ibe filled with inhabitants. Perhaps some specu¬ 
lator may think the idea worth his consideration. 

Auburn majj be less |uilable for the production pf repentant 
feelings, but it is better calculated to give that sort of instruction 
which miy afterwards be useful,* There is a mutual dependence 
upon ea<^ther in the wodd, which at Auburn is kept in sight at 
but if the Phila4elphia pri«pu is utterly excluded. In the 
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latter, the man has lived so long alone, that on his re-entry into 
the world he will with difficulty be able to do anything with re¬ 
ference to another human being. Those persons who have had 
any tendency to that class of character known by the term simpli¬ 
city, will find it greatly increased: their energies will necessarily 
be diminished, and it is to be feared that the recommencement of 
social life will be almost as critical as their first few days in the 
dungeon, which, be it observed, is the most fearful and dangerous 
period of the whole time during which tliey may be doomed to 
incarceration. 

It has been already observed that the experiments of this kind 
in the United States have a close connection with religious feel¬ 
ings. There is a more general fervour of religious feeling in 
that country than this, and it is to this spirit that these institu¬ 
tions are in fact indebted for their present flourishing condition. 
The chaplains, generally speaking, have the enthusiasm of mis¬ 
sionaries, and have nothing in common M'ith the lazy ordinaries 
of our county gaols, appointed generally as the result of some 
election intrigue. At Auburn, Mr. Smith is exclusively attached 
to the establishment, Mr. ISarrett at Wethersfield; the zeal of 
these gentlemen it would be difficult,to describe: they,are vene¬ 
rated by every individual with whom they come in contact. The 
chaplain is no unimportant personage in such institutions; he is 
the prisoner’s friend; he comes into the solitary cell with all of 
the angelic character that man can bear to man. He receives 
the prisoner’s confidence—he becomes the depository of his 
hopes and fears: if the prisoner has a grievance against the agents 
of the prison, the chaplain is his friend and intercessor; if he has 
any favour to solicit, the chaplain is the medium of communica¬ 
tion. He is soon acquainted with ,the inmost secrets of the pri¬ 
soner’s heart; he is informed of all his past history, he is advised 
with as to all his future prospects, eitlier in this world or the world 
to come. The chaplain is seconded by the private zeal of many 
religious persons in the country, who gladly give their time and 
thoughts to the business of instruction and religious communion. 
Of this class generally are the inspectors; the dutji of this board * 
is implied in the name; their’services are grafuitoys, or pexl to it. 
They have the power of reporting on the conduct of the prison, 
but the sole responsibility of the execution rests with the superin¬ 
tendent. " V * . . . 

It is a matter of notoriety that die maintenance of criminals in 
this country, and the expense* of their transportatioj to, and 
management in, the penal colonic^ form a most se^l^s branch 
of national and local expenditt||^e. .The new penitentiaries on the 
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Auburn plan are so far from being expensive, that they produce 
a revenue; and this is not the only saving. If they prevent the 
commission of crime by the reform of the convict, they stop in 
each case a constantly increasing source of crime, and a propor¬ 
tionate increase of expence. But how is it that the convict of 
America does more than support himself, and in our Penitentiary 
costs the enormous sum of fifty pounds per^annum, too often 
double the income of a labourer’s family? There is a ready but 
inadequate answer in the difference in the demand for labour in 
the two countries. This difference is not, however, so great as 
has been supposed, for it should be observed that the prison 
experiments have been tried only in populous districts. There 
are cities in the states where employment is pretty nearly as diffi¬ 
cult to be procured as in England itself. But giving to this 
answer its whole weight, it surely cannot account for the enor¬ 
mous difference between profitable labour and positive gain on 
tbe affirmative, and fifty pounds a year of sheer unredeemed ex¬ 
pense on the negative side of the account. There arc, however, 
vast differences even at home, where ^the experiment is evidently 
tried on more equal grounds. A convict at the hulks, for in¬ 
stance, only costs about thirteen pounds per annum; and as it 
appears he lives belter than our soldiers, works less by a couple 
of hours than our agricultural labourers, and at the end of his 
time has a portion of his savings put into his pocket, this sum of 
thirteen pounds might probably be reduced nearly one half. 
When the expenses of criminal establishments are closely looked 
into, such variations will be found, as neither difference in the 
cost of^ labour nor difference in the price of provisions will ac¬ 
count for. For instance, at the Manchester County House of 
Correction, the weekly provision for a man costs Is. Vd., M’hereas 
at t^e Monmouth County Gaol, in a cheaper district, it costs 
3s. lid. The truth is, that the different systems of management 
are far oftener the cause of these seeming inconsistencies than any 
real discrepancies in the circumstances of the experiment. This 
truth is demonstrated in the most forcible manner possible by 
comparing America with itself. Under the ancient prison disci¬ 
pline, the, prisems of no country weVe more expensive than those 
I of the United States. From the years 1790 to 182(), the state 
of Connecticut paid for its prison of New'gate 204,711 dollars; 
New York fdr its prison of Newgate, from 1797 to 1819, 
646,912 dollars. In 1819 in 3^ew York, in 1827 in Connec¬ 
ticut, tht^w system was gdopted; in the former, the expenses 
were imal^iately diminished, and in the latter they are already 
convCTted into revenue. In the fi|st year of its establishment the 
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prison of Wethersfield (Connecticut) produced a net return of 
1,017 dollars; each year the profit has increased, and in 1831, the 
revenue arising from this prison was 7,834 dollars. In three 
years, reckoning, from the date of its institution, the Penitentiary 
of Baltimore has returned to the State of Maryland a clear profit 
of 44,344 dollars 45 cents. The general plan in the new peniten¬ 
tiaries is to farm, #r to let, both the labour and the maintenance 
of the convicts, but to different contractors : it being understood 
that the contractor has no power or influence in the prison, and 
is forbidden to communicate with the convicts; except in the case 
that he has to give instruction as to some particular kind of,work, 
and then he is only allowed a short interview in the presence of 
the keeper. In some prisons the contractor is not permitted to 
cross the threshold of the gate. The contracts are made for very 
short periods, so that advantage maybe taken of the change of the 
market. Much is left to the discretion of the superintendent or 
governor, who is in fact not merely the keeper of a prison, but 
also a master manufacturer on a great scale. 

No improvement has been made in America in the gaols to 
which prisoners are consigned before trial. They are there as 
here, herded together, the innocent and the guilty, the young and 
the old offender, the poor boy and the liardened veteran of crime. 
Nay, in some, there is even a very imperfect separation of the 
sexes, and the prisoners for debt are often subject to the conta¬ 
mination of communicating with those charged with crime. Now 
if at any time it is imperative upon a state to provide against mu¬ 
tual corruption, it is, when the innocent may be confounded with 
the guilty. By the law of England, a man is held to be innocent 
until he is proved guilty: by the police of England he is thrown 
into a place and into company, whence, whatever he may have been 
on entering, he cannot fail to depart with the loss of all those 
principles and sentiments, which distinguish the honest man from 
the rogue. In this country, to be accused of a crime unjustly is, 
the sure forerunner of a course of evil doings. The barrier be- 
tw'een penury and robbery is slight, and is sure to be broken 
down in prison. The knowledge of*this on the part o/ the public, 
causes them to give up the accused and the crrmin^l together; it 
is felt, that if he is not corrupt now, he soon will be; thus, the 
mere charge which may fall upon any person is equivalent to 
ruin, both moral and social. , To have Jbeen in gaol is enough: 
unhappily, the idea is too well founded. It is the.bounden duty 
of the legislature to guard the sifpposed criminal from ^ol cor¬ 
ruption; justice to the individual deniqn*d8 it, and more*i«^ecially 
justice to the state. To appreh|nd a,man on suspiciou*ot having 
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Cdmmitted one crime, and if he appear innocent, turn him loose 
upon society accomplished for the commission of fifty, is surely 
the very height of folly. 

It is true, that we have no right to punish before trials and that 
the sole object of imprisonment previous to conviction is the 
detention of the person to answer the charge. But there are 
surely other modes of detention than promiscuous imprisonment, 
which maybe eufc^rced without being liable to be called punish¬ 
ment. Ilie truth is, that the very worst of punishments ulti¬ 
mately is that of exposing the prisoner to a moral contagion, and 
the stakte which does so, is itself answerable for every enormity 
such prisoner may subsequently commit. 

There is no question here between the Philadelphia and Au¬ 
burn system; the latter cannot be carried into effect before trial. 
Solitary detention is however practicable, without punishment, and 
might be tufned to the best uses. The prisoner should be detained 
without communicating with or even seeing any other person 
charged with offence. Under certain restrictions, his friends 
should occasionally be admitted to him; but advantage should be 
taken of the temporary cessation 6f the no easy task of pro¬ 
viding 'hjs daily Mead, to ^infuse as much moral and religious 
instruction into a mind probably in a very rude state as the time 
will permit. With these views, he shotdd be offered instruction, 
such as the ennui of solitary imprisonment will cause him gladly 
to accept, and he should be required to mention the minister 
whom he would prefer as his religious visitor. In a very short 
time, very serious impressions might be made, and the prisoner 
who judged that his apprehension was his direst misfortune, 
might be made to bless that event as the epoch of his moral and 
social regeneration. 

l^or tlie construction of Houses of Detention, we would 
strongly recommend the Panopticon principle of Mr. Bentham; 
there are objections to it as a Penitentiary, but none as a place 
of detention, to be adapted to the cultivation of moral and religi¬ 
ous impressions, and to the prevention of all kinds of improper 
communication. It is a mc^t serious and painful reflection to 
one whq look# baCk upon the history of this country, that for ages, 
it may be said, all the great opportunities of doing social good on 
a great scale, and on enlightened principles, have been neglected 
in a vile struggle for mfre place fnd the wretched qjower of dis¬ 
tributing patronage. 

The fcmeiples on which the Houses of Detention ought to be 
based ipf all be found in qn excellent pamphlet lately published 
by Mr. Jatoes Simpson of ^dinj^urgh; it is true that his scheme 
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is too vast; b\it it is the mistake of a physician, if it be a mistake, 
who sees that a local complaint arises from a derangement of the 
whole constitution, and instead of applying himself especially 
to the part affected, and thus patching up a cure, prefers the ar¬ 
duous task of repairing a cachectic habit. How glad we should 
be, if the noisy confusion and insane struggle of selfish parties 
could permit the hope even of an attempt to carry into execution 
such benevolent plans as tliose broached by Mr. Simpson. We 
had hoped that the era of a true reform was about to commence: 
in common with many others we have been disappointed: good 
men are not enough, they must fail on good times: the njeaning 
of which is, that the execution of general plans of public good 
must wait until they can be proposed without injury to powerful 
but particular interests. 

The mention of the moral uses to which a prison of detention 
might be turned reminds us of tlie Refuges for destitute children 
ill America, and the Philanthropic Institution of this country, 
which must form a branch of any enlarged system of Prison Dis¬ 
cipline. In the Boston reports, the “ Refuge” and the benefits 
derivable from such institutions form a very prominent topic. It 
may be seen also that Mr. Simpson, in the philanthropic views 
we have already alluded to, reckons greatly on the efficacy of the 
plan of catching the criminal in embryo, and turning him into an 
honest career. This is a subject which has been practically well 
handled in this country by Captain Brenton and his society, which, 
by his exertions and the aid of small funds, has done more for the 
prevention of crime than most, if not all, the Secretaries of State 
for the Home Department for the last hundred years. 

In tlie present state of this country, however, vast difficulty at¬ 
tends the consideration of all measures which imply a provision 
for children. The pauper system verges so close upon the prison 
schemes, that it is very difficult to draw the line. Parents, it has 
been said publicly, have been known to accuse their own children 
to get them into the Philajithropic lustitution. If provision were 
generally made for the poor, the destitute, and tlie criminal below 
a certain ago, there is vast reason to fear that the pauper in his ’ 
very affection for his child would throw him on^ some criminal 
establishment—even for the preservation of his morals, and the 
best chance of procuring a subsistence. To such dilemma arc 
we come at last. The subject, however, is one which deserves a 
far ampler consideration than at this moment we pan give it. 

The debtors’ prisons of America, in those states’.wh^e impri¬ 
sonment for debt is not abolished, Have no superioisivl over the 
wretched accommodations supplied ni Kngland for sHcn persons 
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as are charged with being guilty of debt. It is to be hoped that 
this class of gaols will not long be required at all.* The same 
punishment ought not to awaitthe unfortunate debtor (the fraudu¬ 
lent debtor is a criminal) and the felon. If imprisonment for 
debt is instituted for the recovery of debts, it is absurd, for in 
gaol no man can M'ork; and if the debtor has property, why not 
take it without depriving him of his liberty? If it is instituted for 
the prevention of debt, it has the precisely contrary effect; it dan¬ 
gerously increases the facility with which credit is given by trades¬ 
men, who have a, fancied security in their hold of the body, and 
this, Jpined w'ith the distance and uncertainty of the infliction, is 
a serious temptation to the thoughtless and sanguine. 

We have thus gone through the various points which must 
necessarily very soon come under the consideiation of our legis¬ 
lature. The United States have confessedly got the start of 
us in the sqlution of the great problem of the prevention of crime, 
and the profitable disposal of the labour of convicts. The 
syst^nt: of our secoiid.ary punishments is so inefficacious and 
so expensive, that it must necessarily undergo a thorough re¬ 
vision before long^^ . In the mean time, the minds of inquirers 
should dircctedl^ those sources wl^nce practical information 
is to be derived: with this view, it is probable, that even the 
general view w'e have been enabled to take of this wide and 
branching subject, may be useful. It has been our object to 
consider the principles of imprisonment as exemplified in the 
Penitentiaries of America: we are well aware how very imper¬ 
fectly the task has been accomplished, aided as we have been by 
the enlightened and copious volume of the French Commissioners, 
whose Vork does honour to the bar of France. Tittle is how¬ 
ever to be done within the limits of a review, beyond awakening 
the •attention, and stimulating the appetit%,for information; if our 
esquisse of American prison discipline answers this purpose, we 
shall be satisfied. 


• The Solicitor-General, Sir John Cjinpbell, has at present a bill before tlie House 
for the abolition of iinprisoninent for debt, and the more eifectual recovery of debts. 
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Art. lY.--^Goethe's nachgelassene Werke. (Goethe’s Posthu¬ 
mous Works.) Biinde I—V. 18tno. Stuttgart and Tubingen. 

The volumes before us, five in number, constitute only what is 
termed the first delivery (Lieferung) of Goethe’s Posthumous 
Works, They contain, as mentioned in our last number: 1. The 
second part, forming the continuation and completion, of Faust. 
2. Gottfried von Berlichingen, never before printed, and Gdtz 
von Berlichingen, adapted to the stage, 3. A Journey in Swit¬ 
zerland in 1797, and a Journey on the Rhine and Main in 1814. 
4. Miscellanies, hitherto unedited, upon Art. 5. Miscellanies 
relating to the Drama and German Literature. We propose to 
indicate the general character of each volume of the lot, but our 
principal attention will be directed to the first, which, though 
containing no less than 344 pages, is occupied exclusively with 
Faust. 

So much has been said and written about this celebrated 
production of late, so many ingenious speculations have been 
set afloat with regard to its real meaning and te’ndency, that 
the English public, w'e are sure, will be glad to knoyv some¬ 
thing of the subsequent conduct and conclusion of^ the plot, 
though wc arc far from certain that any further disquisition 
on the philosophical object of the work will be tolerated. Nor 
is this our only reason for wishihg to shun all disquisitions of 
the sort. It is, we know, a rather dangerous acknowledgment 
and may bring a storm of objurgation on our heads—but after 
giving our best consideration to the controversy and compar¬ 
ing the problem proposed at the outset of the poem with what 
must now be termed the solution of it, we cannot help suspect¬ 
ing that the author %td no object* at all, beyond the very Ordi¬ 
nary one of wishing to possess a subject which should give full 
scope tb his wondrous universality, and allow him to employ 
all the stores of fancy, feeling, observation and reading, which a 
life of study might enable him to hive up; that,in short, as the au¬ 
thor of Waverley confessed to be ncR uufrequently his case, Goethe * 
began his story in a happy state of recklessness, aij^ left the end¬ 
ing to take care of itself. This somewhat hazardous opinion will 
appear far less so after a fair examination of the plan; all, there¬ 
fore, that WQ think it necessary to prefiji by way af preamble to 
our analysis of this second and concluding part,js a slight reca¬ 
pitulation of the main incidcnts'of the first; for ufjess*these be 
fresh in the memory, the following analysis, as well as—.^ critical 
remarks we may annex to it, w'ill be'understood with difficulty, if 
at all. 

VOL. xii. NO. xxin. 
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The first part of Faust then, be it remembered, now opens (for 
it did not originall}'*) with a Prologue in Heaven, in which a some¬ 
what irreverent colloquy between Mephistopheles and the Lord 
is set forth. Amongst other topics this colloquy turns upon 
Faust, whom Mephistopheles obtains leave to tempt to destruc¬ 
tion if he can; the futility of the enterprise being at the same 
time clearly intimated by words placed in a mouth W'hich must 
be regarded as infallible : 

** Enough, (says the Lord), it is permitted thee. Divert this spirit 
from his original source, and bear him, if thou canst seize him, down 
on thy cfjvn path with thee. And stand abashed, when thou art com¬ 
pelled to own—a good man, in his dark perplexity, may still be conscious 
of the right way.” “ Well, well, (replies Mephistopheles,) only it will 
not last long. I am not at all in pain for uiy wager. Should 1 succeed, 
excuse my triumphing with my whole soul. Dust shall he eat, and with 
a relish, like my cousin, the renowned snake.” 

The Lord reiterates his permission. Heaven closes, and the 
Archangels disperse, leaving Mephistopheles to compass the de¬ 
struction of y^aust as he best may. We are next introduced to 
the hero himself, who, after careering'^over the w'hole learning of 
the worlds has just arrived at pretty nearly the same sagacious 
conclusion as Solomon: 

I communed with my own heart, saying, Lo, I am come to great 
estate, and have gotten more wisdom than all they that have been before 
me in Jerusalem. Yea, my heart had great experience of wisdom and 
knowledge. 

And I gave my heart to know wisdom, and to know madness and 
folly. 1 perceived also that this also is vexation of spirit. For in much 
wisdom‘is much grief; and he that increaseth knowledge, increaseth 
sorrow.” (Eccl. ch, \ ,) 

If would be difficult to corlceive a tittcr||iood for a philosopher 
to be tempted in; and after two or three soliloquies, two or three 
conversations with his amanuensis Wagner (a mere book-worm), 
and a stroll into the country amongst the villagers—all introduced 
for the more perfect development of the character—Faust be- 
‘ comes acquajuted, by a somewhat singular mode of introduction, 
with Mephistopheles, and what iisay be esteemed the essential 
action of the drama begins. After a good deal of metaphysical 
quibbling, a regular (or rather irregular) compact is formed; the 
high contracting parties^ agree, like Archer and Ainiwell in the 
play* to be niasfer and servant by turns—Faust to be master upon 
earth, and Mephistopheles to be faster in hell.t All imaginable 

* TOs clrcKSHStance iwuit never be'lost sight of in speculations as to the author’s 
original object or plan. * • 

t JMt'phisfoplielcs says: " I will bind myself lo your service here, and never sleep 
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delights are put at Faust’s command, but he only looks forward 
with any pleasurable anticipations to one: 

If ever (says he) I lie down, calm and cotnposed, upon n couch, be 
there at once ah end of me. If thou canst ever flatteringly delude me 
into self-complacency—if thou canst cheat luc into enjoyment, be that 
day my last. 

If ever I say to the passing moment—' Stay, thou art so fair!' then 
may thou cast me into chains; then will I readily perish; then may 
the death-bell toll} then art thou free from thy service. The clock may 
stand, the index hand may fall: be time a thing no more for me!” 

Mephistophclos gladly nails him down to this limitation, but ma¬ 
nifests the most commendable alacrity to give him some immediate 
compensation for the anticipated aiilo-da-J'e of his soul. After a 
few minutes delay, spent by Faust in packing up a bundle (he is 
positively interdicted a trunk), and by Mephistophclos in packing 
off a student who had just arrived to place himself under the 
tuition of Faust, this interc.uing pair of fellow-travellers set out 
by a mode of conveyance similar to that employed by Asmodeus 
and Don Cleofas (to wit, a mantle) with the slight addition of a 
little inflammable gas, not ijuite so common in those days as in 
our own. We shall run over very rapidly the scenes through which 
they pass. The first is a Leipzig wine-vault, which might com¬ 
pete with our Cyder-Cellar or Coal-Hole in celebrity; here Faust 
is initiated, so far as a mere spectator can be, in the mysteries 
and madnesses of a drinking bout. The second is a witch’s 
kitchen, whither Faust repairs for the same purpose which 
proved fatal to Medea’s papa—i. e. to |)c made young again; 
but instead of being cut up into little pieces and boiled, he is 
simply required to tip off’ a dram, and all his appetites are in¬ 
stantly as fresh as if the edges of them had never been rubbed off. 
The immediate resul^^s that he takes the first pretty girl who 
crosses him for a Helen, and forthwith declares his admiration. 
She is fluttered by his abruptness, but— 

‘‘ Women, born to be controlled. 

Yield to the forward and the bold”— 

in the solitude of her chamber hi,s*vcry impudence presents itself 
attractively, and when the fiVst impression ’has •been.followed 
up by a pre.sent of jewels and an interview, she drops almost 
without a struggle into his arms. A train of horrible conse¬ 
quences ensue—her mother’s, brolher’s;inevv-borii*infant*s death; 
whilst Faust, lured away from her by Mephistopheles, visits the 
magic mountain of the Blocksfterg, ^nd witiies.ses»the ^)rgics of 

nor slumber at your call. Wlicn we nicer on ti*e other side, you shnll ^o as niucli for 
Mie.” Tbc few passages quolerl from tb(> First l^art of Faiisl tiie taken from llic Frose 
Traoblation mentioned in our lusi number. 
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sorcery on the grandest scale of supernatural magnificence. But 
the news of Margaret’s condemnation reaches him, he hurries 
back to rescue her, and the First Part concludes with a prison 
scene (one of the most exquisite that ever was composed), in 
which Margaret, refusing to profit by the opportunity of escaping 
presented to her through Mcphistopheles’ agency by Faust, so¬ 
lemnly submits herself to God’s mercy, and dies. 

It thus appears that, inimitable as the scenes of this first part 
undoubtedly are in themselves, they do but very little to advance 
the action of the piece. In fact, the whole of Faust’s additional 
experiefices may be summed up in a drunken bout, a love affair, 
and a more intimate acquaintance with an art (magic) of which 
he already knew rather too much than too little. 

Let us now see what modes the second part presents of puri¬ 
fying the head and heart of a philosopher. In this, however, the 
essential part of our undertaking, we have something more to do 
than merely giving a bare outline of the plot. It is our duty to 
convey some notion of the style in which it is worked out, which 
can only be done by specimens. Apd here a difficulty almost 
insuperable presents itself. The second part presents few (if 
any) of fllose fine trains of philosophic thinking, or those exqui¬ 
site touches of natural pathos, which form the great attraction of 
the first. The principal charm of the present work will be found 
to consist in the idiomatic ease of the language, the spirit w'ith 
which the lighter measures are struck oft', and (above all) the 
unrivalled beauty of the descriptive passages; a department of 
art in w'hich Goethe appears to have maintained his supre¬ 
macy te the last. No modern poet, except VVordswoi th, eVer 
described the emotions produced by scenes of natural beauty 
or sublimity like him; and even Wordsworth scorns less vividly 
impressed by w hat may be termed the seiMial charms of the ob¬ 
jects and situhtions alluded to—as the gladdening influence of a 
rising sun, or the soothing influence of a summer moonlight, upon 
the frame—though he far more than atones for the deficiency by 
* the variety and nobleness of jhc associations he connects with 
them. The dpenin^ scene of the first act of the continuation 
affords a favourable specimen of doethe’s powers in this style; 
we shall therefore give a literal translation of the whole of it. Wc 
are thus sacrificing the charm of metre, it is true, but there is a 
beauty in the thoughts &nd feelings wholly independent of the 
metrical arrangement of the wor4s : 

First Act, 

[A pleasaift ncighbourhood-^Faust bedded upon flowery turf, tired, 
restless, endeavouring to sleep.—twilight.—A circle of spirits ho¬ 
vering round, graceful little fdrins.] 



The Second Part of FauU. Sd 

ARIKL. 

(Song, accompanied by MoVian Harps.) 

When the spring-shower of blossoms drops, wavering, over alii 
when the grefen blessing of the fields glitters for all the sons of earth j 
tlie swarm of little elves hasten wherever they can aid; be he good or 
be he wicked—their pity is excited by the unfortunate. 

Ye, who now are hovering in airy circles round this head, act here 
like noble elves; soltcn down the stern struggle of the heart, avert the 
buruiiigly bitter urrovvs of remoi'sc; cleanse his heart’s core of the 
horrors it has felt. Four are the pauses of night; now without more 
ado, fill them pleasingly up. First sink down his head upon the cooling 
pillow, then bathe him in the dew I'rom Lethe’s stream; soofl relaxed 
and pliant are his crainp-stifiened limbs, when reinvigorated he rests to 
meet the day. Fulfil the fairest duty of elves ; give him back to the 
sacred light of the sun. 

CHORUS. 

(Singly, by pairs and more, alternating and together.) 

When the breezes swell tepidly around the green-girt landscape, 
the twilight brings down sweet exhalations and mist-veils in its train, 
gently murmurs sweet tranquillity, rocks the heart to child-likc rest, and 
closes the gates of day on the'eyes of this exhausted life. 

Night has already sunk down, star follows in the hallowt:^! track of 
star; great lights, little sparklings, glitter far and near—glitter here be- 
low reflected in the sea—-glance there above in the azure clearness of 
night; crowning the bliss of this most profound repose, reigns the full 
pomp of the moon. 

The hours are already extinguished, pain and joy have disappeared. 
Feel it by anticipation! Thou becomest well again. Trust to the new 
aspect of day. The dales grow green, the hills svt’ell and thicken into 
shades, and the harvest crops wave on in tapering silvery undujations. 

To obtain wish on \vish, look yonder towards the glare. Thou art 
but gently encircled ; sleep is emptiness, cast it off’! Neglect not to 
call up thy courage wl*|in the many stray loitering about; that noble 
spirit is capable of every thing which knows how to set about it and 
grasps unhesitatingly. (A tremendous alarum announces the approach of 
the Sun.) 

ARIEL. 

Harken! Imikcn! to the storm o*f the hours; the new-born day is 
already giving forth music to tlTc ears of the spirit. »The rocky gates 
jar, the wheels of Fhcebus roll clashinglyj what a din follows in the 
train of light! Drums are beating, trumpets sounding; the eye is 
dazzled, the yar is stunned, the unheard is* heard not.* Slip down into 
the flowers’ coronets,—deeper, deeper, that ye may dwjell in peace—into 
the rocks, under the foliage ! If ia reaches you, you are^dcaf. 

* A 

rxvsr.* I * 

The pulses of life beat with *-ene\vtd vigour, mildly to greet the 
etherial dawn. 'I'hou, too. Earth, wert constant this night, and 
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breatbedst newly invigorated at iny feet. Thou art already beginning 
to encompass me with enjoyment, thou stirrest and excitest a vigorous 
resolve—to aspire eternally towards the most exalted state of being. The 
world lies already rapt in the glimmering haze of morn, the wood resounds 
witb thousand-voiced life j within—without the vale the streaks of mist 
are streaming j yet heaven’s clearness sinks down into the depths, and 
bough and branch, revivified, sprout out from the streaming abyss where 
they have slept immersed. And colour after colour comes out, clear and 
distinct, upon the ground, where leaves and flowers drip with tremulous 
pearls. On every side a Paradise is growing up about me. 

Look up !—The giant peaks of the mountains already announce the 
most solfinn hour. They are permitted to enjoy thus early the everlasting 
light, which later will be turned on us down here below.*' Now new 
brilliancy and distinctness are lavished on the green-embedded Alpine 
meads, and step by step have they won their way downwards. He 
comes forth 1 and, to my sorrow, already dazzled I turn away, agonized 
by the glare. 

Thus then is it, when a paging hope has worked itself trustingly 
into the most exalted wish, it finds the gates of fulfilment with their 
wings thrown wide. Now, however, from these everlasting grounds a 
superabundant.mass of flame breaks fortli; we stand confounded. We 
wished to light the torch of life,—a sea of fire encompasses us, what a 
fire! Is jt Love? is it Hate?—which glowing encircles us, won- 
drously alternating with pain and joy, so that we bend our gaze again 
upon the earth, to bide us in the veil of earliest youth. 

Thus, then, let the sun continue at my back! The cataract roaring 
through the rocks—I gaze upon with ever-growing transport. It rolls 
from fall to fail, ever and anon scattering itself into a thousand streams, 
whizzing foam on foam aloft into the aii. But how gloriously ascend¬ 
ing with this storm, the alternating consistency of the variegated bow 
expands, its arch, now purely marked, now dissolving into air, diffusing 
all around showers of breezy coolness. It mirrors the struggles of 
humanity. Meditate* sipon it, and you will conceive more accurately: 
In the coloured reflection we have Life.’’f 


* The image, here presented, was finely applied by Mr. Macaulay in his article on 
Dryrfen, in the Edinburgh Review: “'J’he Sun illuminates the hills wliilst it is .still 
bglow the horizon, and truth is discovered by the highest minds only a little, before it 
becomes manifest to the multitude. This is the estent of their superiority. They are 
the first to catch reflect a light, which, williout their assistance, must in a short 
time be visible to those wHIio lie far beneath them.” There aii analogous allusion in 
Mackintosh’s Discourse on the Law of ^Jature and Nations. 

t " There are two maxims of translation,” says Goethe, “ the one requires that tlie 
author of a foreign nation be brouuht to us in such ii niaiiner tiint wt* may regard him 
as our own; the otli^r, on tlje con/rary, demands of us that wo transput ourselves over 
him, and adopt his situation, his mode ot speaking, his peculiarities. The advun- 
lia^es of both are snfllciently known to all injtrucled persons, from masterly examples.” 
We coiisider|thp tecond of these maxims to he rno.st applicable to the gre.itest work of 
so grei^t anchor as Goelhe, and have accordingly been guided by it in our speci- 
nhms. ror'sofcioing we are happy loljc able to en'o the example of one who has done 
more than any one else to popularise transiiitions in this country. In the Preface 
to her Charactemtics of Goahe, aftei quoting the above passage, Mrs. Ausliii ex- 
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The next scene is laid in the emperor’s court. What emperor? 
IS a question which it would require the ingenuity of a Sir Tho¬ 
mas Brown to solve, according to whom “ what song the Syrens 
sang, or wlmt name Achilles assumed when he hid himself 
amongst w'omen, though puzzling questions, are not beyond all 
conjecture.” This anonymous enipejor is seated in full pomp 
upon his throne, surrounded by all his officers of slate, to whom 
he condescendingly addresses himself:—“ I greet my true, my 
loving subjects, congregated from far and near; 1 see the sage 
(meaning the astrologer) at my side, but where tarries the fool ?” 
The fool, it seems, has just been carried out drunk or m a fit, 
most probably by the contrivance of Mephistopheles, who in¬ 
stantly steps forward in his place, and proposes a riddle to his 
majesty. He puts it aside with the remark that riddles are for 
his council, and only (it is to be inferred) simple unadulterated 
folly for himself. The new fool, however, is regularly installed; 
the emperor opens the conference,’ and all the high officers 
give their opinions upon the existing state of the realm, than 
which nothing can well be woise. The chancellor complains 
of the neglect of the lawi, the commander in ch’ief of the in¬ 
subordination of the army, the marshal of the household of the 
waste in the kitchen, and the first lord of the treasury expatiates 
on the empty state of his cofl’ers (the grand source of all the other 
evils) in terms which might become Lord Althorp himself. The 
emperor, sorely puzzled, reflects a moment, igul then turns to 
the fool, or rather to Mephistopheles disguised as such: Speak, 
fool, dost thou too know of no matter of complaint?” Mephis¬ 
topheles replies in the negative, and expresses his astonishment 
that anything should be wanting where so much glittering splen- 


prcsscs licrscif tliiis; ‘‘The praise that a Iraitslatetl work miglit be taken for %n ori¬ 
ginal, is acceptable to the tiaii'ilator only when the original is a work Jn which form is 
uiiimportaiit. A light narrative, a scientific exposition, or a plain statement of facts, 
which pretends to nothing as a work of art, cannot be too ihoroiJghl;y natareJized. 
Whatever may be thought of the dilllcullies in the wa^’ of this kind of translation, they 
are, slight compared with those attending the other kind, as any body who carefully 
studies the masterpieces in this way must perceive. In the former kind the requisites 
are two—the meaning of the author, and a*good vernacular styli^: in the latter, the 
translator has as far as possible to combine with these the idiomatic tone of the author 
— to place him before the reader with his n.ntional and individual peculiarities of thought 
and speech.” 

No oue can well doubt that she was right in following the lax tnode with regard to 
Prince Piickler, and the strict mode witli regard to Goethe—th^t, in short, her judg¬ 
ment was as alfcurate, as her execution is admirable, in both instances; but what are 
those critics to say for themselves, who treated Iwsr first mode of ttr^islaling as the only 
one? As what we are lierc saying might'lcad to an opinion that JV^s- Austin’s work is 
exclusively a translated one, it is hut fair to add that it contains a gree', ieal of original 
matter of a very interesting sort, and altogcthtAr constitutes one of thr^niLt instructive 
and entertaining books on German literature which we possess. The notes contributed 
by Mr. A. Heller and Mr. H. C. llobiiison will be found particularly valuable. 
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dour was to be seen. This calls forth a murmur from the 
courtiers, and such terms as rogue, liar, projector, &c. are in the 
course of being pretty freely applied, but Mcphistopheles goes 
on undauntedly. We shall give his next speech, and the 
speeches called forth by it, entire, as some keen strokes of general 
satire will be found in them. 

MEPmSTOPIIELES. 

Where on this world is not something or other wanting? To this 
one, that; to that one, this; here, however, the thing wanting is cash. 
Trudi it is not to be gathered from this floor; but wisdom can find a 
way to get at the deepest. In the veins of the mountain, and under the 
foundations of walls, there is gold, coined and uncoined, to be found; 
and if you ask me who is to bring it to light?—The power of endowed 
man’s nature and mint]. 

CnANCELIiOR. 

Nature and mind—this is no language for Christians. On this 
account we burn Atheists, because such speeches arc highly dangerous. 
Nature is sin,—mind is devil,—between them they give birth to doubt, 
their misformed hermaphrodite offspring. Not so with us. Only two 
races have spryng up in the ancient realms of the emperor. These are 
the worthy props of his throne ; they are the priests and the knights; 
they withstand cveiy tempest, and take church and state for their re¬ 
compense. An opposition arises from the vulgar feeling of perverted 
minds: it is the heretics! the sorcerers! and they ruin state and coun¬ 
try. These wouldst thou now, with wanton jests, smuggle int() this 
exalted circle; you rejoice in a corrupted heart; they arc near akin to 
the fool. 

aiEPIIISTOPirELKS. 

There I recognize the true man of learning. What you do not 
touch, is miles away in your eyes; what you do not grasp, is altogether 
Wanting; what yem do not count, you do not believe to be true ; what 
you do not weigh,Tias for you no weight; what you do not coin, that, 
in your opinion, is valueless. 

EMPEBOR. 

Our wants are not to be supplied in this fashion. What wouldst 
thou with thy Lenten sermonizing? I have had enough of this eternal 
how and when; we want money, so set about getting it!” 

Thus exhorted,' Mephistoph*eles devclopes his plan, which is to 
begin digging* for subterraneous freasures iiJimedialely, as all 
such, he observes, belong of right to the emperor. This plan is 
generally approved by all but the chancellor who docs not think 
it in exact accordance ‘With religion, and the emperor himself 
declares his intention of laying gside his sword and sceptre and 
with his ^n*illustrious hapds completing the job, if Mephisto- 
pheles litfspot, and of sending Mcphistopheles to hell, if he lies. 
The astrologer, however, calk on filieiii to mitigate their zeal, and 
first finish the celebration of llie approaching carnival. The em- 
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peror assents, and gives the word for a general rejoicing accord- 
ingly; the trumpets sound, and exeunt omnes but JSlephistopheles, 
who concludes the scene with a sneer: How desert and good 
fortune are linked together, this never occurs to fools; if they had 
the stone of the philosopher, they would w'ant the philosopher 
for the stone.” 

The subject of the next scene is a mask got up by Faust for 
the amusement of the emperor, irregular and extravagant in the 
extreme. Gardeners, flower-girls, olive-branches, rose-buds, 
fishermen, bird-catchers, wood-hewers, parasites, satirists,' the 
Graces, the Parcas, the Furies, Fear, Hope, Prudence,, Zoilo- 
Thersites, Pan, Plutus, Fauns, Gnomes, Satyrs, Nymphs, are 
amongst the things and persons which come forward in the course 
of the entertainment. The verses placed in their mouths are 
often very beautiful, but appear to have no reference to a plot, 
"inhere is also some clever general satire; for instance, the mo¬ 
ther and daughter (at p. 2b) seem introduced for the purpose of 
inculcating a somewhat similar moral to that of the “ Mothers 
and Daughters” of Mrs. Gore. The scene closes, like most of 
our melodrames, with a general blaze, which is also described 
vrith great spirit by the herald. , ^ 

The next scene is in one of the palace pleasure gardens, where 
the Court is found assembled as before, and the Emperor is 
represented thanking Faust for the mask, and congratulating him¬ 
self on having discovered such a treasure of a man. Their con¬ 
verse is suddenly interrupted by the entrance of the Marshal of 
the Household, the Commander in Chief,^nd the Lord Treasurer, 
to announce that all their distresses have been suddenly removed 
by the creation of an odd sort of paper-money, bills promising 
payment in the emperor’s name when the subterranean treasure 
before mentioned should be dug up. The circulation of this 
paper appears to have produced nearly the same effect in the 
emperor’s dominions as the South Sea scheme in England or 
Law’s project in France, which, we presume, it must be intended 
to ridicule. The people are represented as running absolutely 
wild at their fancied accession of health, and the engperor amuses 
himself by bestowbig portion! of it on the followers of ,his court, 
on condition of their declaring what use they intend to make 
of what they receive. The humour thus elicited does not rise 
beyond cooimon-place. One says thati he will load a merry life 
upon it, a second that he w'ill buy chains and rings for his sw'eet- 
heart; a third has a fancy for good wine, and a fourth for sausages; 
a fifth proposes to redeem his mortgages, and a sixth to add it to 
his hoard. The fool comes l|st, and might well have been ex¬ 
pected to say something sharp, but he simply avows a wish to 
become a landholder, and yet is complimented by Mephistopheks 
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on his wit. Faust and Mephistopheles are then represented 
walking in a dark gallery, whither Faust has withdrawn Mephis¬ 
topheles, to procure the means of exhibiting Helen and Paris 
before the emperor, to whom he has pledged his word to that 
eflect, Mephistopheles answers at first evasively: he has nothing 
(he says) to do with the heathen world, they live in a hell of their 
own ; tliere is one mode, however—Faust must repair to certain 
Goddesses called, par eminence, The Mothers, dwelling in the 
deepest recesses of unearthly solitudes, through which he is to be 
guided by a key bestowed for that purpose by Mephistopheles. 
Faust^shudders at the name, but undertakes the adventure and 
sets out. 

The following scene represents the assembling of the court; 
Mephistopheles cures a blonde beauty of freckles, and a brunette 
of lameness, and bestows a love-potion on a third; after which 
exploits, w'e proceed to the grand hall, M'here the emperor and his 
suite are awaiting the arrival of Faust for the promised spectacle 
to begin. He appears at last, emerging as it were from the stage; 
he is dressed in sacrificial robes, and a tripod accompanies him. 
His first words are a solemn adjuration to The Mothers. The 
effect appears from the following scene, which we shall give:— 

ASTROIiOGER. 

“ Hardly does the glowing key touch the shell, when upon the instant 
a dark mist veils the space; it glides in, it undulates like a cloud, dilated, 
rounded, contracted, divided, paired. And now, behold a masterpiece 
of the spirits ! they make music as they move. An I-know-not-what flows 
from ethereal tones; the shafts of the columns, even the triglypli rings ; 
I verily believe the whole*temple is ringing, 'fhe mist sinks; out of the 
light gauze steps forth a beautiful youth, keeping time as he comes on. 
There ends my of|ce; I need not to name him; who could fail to re- 
cogu'sc the lovely Paris ! , 

LADY. 

Oh, what a brilliancy in blooming youth ! 

A SECOND. 

Fresh, and full of juice as an apricot! 

A, THIRD. 

The delicately traced, the sweetly swelling lips! 

A FOURTH. 

Thou would fain sip at such a goblet. 

» . A FIFTH. 

He is certainly pretty, though not so very delicate. 

i A SlkTIi. 

He might well be a little iflore sprightly. 

.KNIGHT. 

I believe the shepherd boy is here to be traced throughout; nofiiing of 
the prince, aad of courtly bearing, nothing. 
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ANOTUBE. 

Well, well! half naked the youngster is handsome enough I dai'e say, 
but we must first see him in harness. 

• BADY. 

lie sits down, softly, pleasingly. 

KKIOHT. 

You would find it very pleasant in his lap, 

ANOTHER. 

He bends Ins arm so gracefully over his head. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

What boorishness! that I take to be unallowable! 

lady. 

You men find something to carp at in everything. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

To stretch himself in the presence of the emperor! 

LADY. 

It is only acting ! He believes himself quite alone. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

The drama itself should here be according to the rules of etiquette. 

* LADY. 

Sleep has gently overcome the beautiful youth. 

THE CHAMBERLAIN. 

He will soon snore, as is no mure than natural. 

YOUNG LADY {transported.) 

What divine halo mingles with the atmosphere, thrilling my heart 
to its core. 

AN OLDER ONE. 

Truly 1 a breath is breathed deep into my soulj it comes from him. 

THE OLDEST. 

It is the bloom of growth, prepared like ambrosia in the youth, and 
scattered atmospherically aiound. , 

HELEN {coming forth). 

MEl'HISTOPHELES. 

There she is then ! I shall now be left at rest for her. She is pretty, 
no doubt, but she does not suit me. 

ASTROLOGER. * 

This once there is nothing mq)'e for me to do—I allow^s a gentleman, 

I acknowledge it. The fair one comes, and had 1 tdligues* of fire! — 
Much, time immemorial, has been sung of beauty.—He to whom she 
appears will be beside liimself, he to whom she should belong were too 
blest. <• 

FAUST. 

Have I still eyes? Is the full stream of beauty poured deep into my 
soul ? My fear-fraught expedition brjngs forth the happiest result. 
How worthless, uucxpanded, was the world to me ! H^at is it now 
since my initiation ? For the first fime, worth wishing for, solid, durable! 
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May the breath of life abanrloti me, if I ever become estranged from 
thee again. The fair form 'rt'hich once before enchanted me, which in 
the magical reflection blest, was but a frothy image of such loveliness. 
Thou art she to whom I oft'er up as a tribute the highest emotions of my 
soul, the essence of passion, desire, love, adoration, madness. 

M£PHiSTOPH£t4Es {from the box.) 

Compose yourself, however, and do not forget your part. 

ax ELDKRLV LABY. 

Large, well formed, only the bead too small. 

A YOUNG ONE. 

Onl^ look at her foot! How could it be bigger! 

DIPLOMATIST. 

I have seen princesses of this kind ; in my opinion she is lovely from 
head to foot. 

COUBTIIR. 

She is softly and slyly approaching the sleeper. 

LADY. 

How odious by the side of a form of youthful purity. 

POET. 

Her beauty throws a halo over him. . 

LADY.’ 

Endyihion and Diana! whdt a picture! 

THE POET. 

Quite right! The Goddess seems to sink down ; she leans over to 
inhale his breath; enviable indeed, a kiss !—The measure is full. 

DUENNA. 

Before all the company! It is really too bad. 

* FAUST. 

A fearful favour for the youth!— 

MEPI1ISTOPI1ELE8. 

Scftly, silence! Let the phtntoin do what it will. 

COURTIER. 

She steals away softly, he wakes! 

LADY. 

She looks around ! 1 thought as much. 

COURTIER. 

He is amazed ! What has happen^ is a wonder to him. 

LADY. 

What she sees before her is no wonder to her. 

, . COURTIER. 

She graciously turns to him. 

■ ‘ LADY. 

1 see already she is taking him under her tuition ; in such a situaiion 
all men are^lull j 1 dare say ho believes himself to be the first. 

*knigAt. 

Let me admire her! Majestically elegant 1 
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LADY. 

The courtesan! That now I call vulgar. 

PAGE. 

1 should like full well to be in his place. 

COURTIER. 

Who would not be caught in such a toil ? 

LADY. 

The jewel has passed through many a hand, the gilding too is to¬ 
lerably tarnished. 

ANOTHER. 

She has been good for nothing from her tenth year upwards, 

KNIGHT. 

Each takes the best be can as opportunity offers; I would stick by 
this lovely residue. 

A MAN OF LEARNING. 

1 see her plainly, but 1 am free to own, it is a matter of doubt 
whether she be the right one. Her presence leads astray into exag¬ 
geration j I hold, before all, to what is written. There then I read : she 
particularly delighted all the grey beards of Troy ; and in my opinion, 
that agrees exactly} I am not young, and yet she delights me. 

astrologer. 

Boy no longer—a bold hero, he embraces her, who can scarcely get 
away from him. With vigorous arm he raises her on high. Will he 
really carry her off? 

FAUST. 

Confounded fool I Thou darest! Thou hearest not! hold ! that is 
too much. 

MEPinSTOPHELES. 

Yet thou thyself art making the silly spirit-play. 

ASTROLOGER. 

One word more ! After all that has happened, I call the piece, llie 
Rape of Helen. , • 

FAUST. 

What rape! Am I for nothing here. Is not this key in my hand. 

It led me hither to firm ground, through the horrors and the waves and 
billows of solitudes. Here do I plant my foot. These are realities. 
From hence the spirit is free to struggle with spirits, anti prepare itself 
the double realm, the mighty one. Far off as she was^ how can she ‘ 
be nearer. I will rescue her, aid she is doubly mine^ Be bold! ye 
Mothers! Mothers, ye must secure it me. Who has known’hcr once, 
can never part from her again, 

ASTROLOGER. 

What art tlfou doing, Faust! With violint hand he seizes on her, 
the form is already troubled. He, turns the key toWavds the youth, 
touches him! Woe to us* woe! Now—pow ! * 

(Explosion, Faust is stretched on the givmd. The Spiriis ascend m 

vapour.') • 
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MEPHIBTOPHELES. 

{Who takes Faust upon his shoulders.) 

There you have it now! to burden himself with fools will at last 
bring the devil himself to shame. {Darkness, tumult.)’* 

There is some spice of humour in parts of this scene, but 
I'aust’s burst of admiration at the appearance of Helen is in our 
opinion excelled by that which Marlowe has put into his mouth 
on a similar occasion. To give the reader the opportunity of 
comparison, we shall copy it; 

, (Enter Helen again, passing over between two Cupids.) 

FAUSTUS. 

Was this the face that launch'd a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless tow’rs of Ilium ? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 

Her lips suck forth my soul! see where it flies. 

Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 

Here will I dwell, for Heav’n is in these lips, 

And all is dross that is not Helena. 

I will be Paris, and for love of,thee. 

Instead of Troy shall Wittenberg be sack’d j 
'.And I will combat with weak Menelaus, 

And wear thy colours on ray plumed crest j 
Yea, I will wound Achilles in the heel, 

And then return to Helen for a kiss. 

—Oh I thou art fairer than the evening air, 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars: 

Brighter art thou than flaming .Tupiter, 

When he appeaVd to hapless Semele; 

More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusa’s azure arms; 

4 And none but thou shplt be my paramour.”* 

So ends the first act. At the commencement of the second 
we find Faust laid on an old-fashioned bed in his old study, with 
Mephistopheles attending him. ** He whom Helen paralyses 
(says the latter) comes not easily to his senses again.” From a 
* conversation ^between Mephistopheles and an attendant, it ap¬ 
pears that, evpf since Faust’s disapj^arance, Wagner has lived on 
in his house, and has now attained to almost as great a reputation 
as his master. At the opening of the scene he has been long 
busied in his laboratory, endeavouring, like another Franken- 


* “There 
turo«i« i 
dBBW to 

Age nf Elizahelk. 
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stein, to discover the principle of life. To make the train of old 
associations complete, the Student, now a Bachelor, enters, and 
thus affords us an c^portunity of seeing how far he has profited 
by Mephistopheles* advice. He is made to develope his own 
mental constitution as follows: 


BACCAI.AUREUS. 

“ It is, in my opinion, mere presumption, that at the worst period 
man will be something, when man is no longer any thing. The life of 
man lives in the blood, and where does that stir as in the youngster ? 
That is life-blood in fresh vigour which makes itself new life out of life. 
Then all is stirring, then something is done, the weak falls, the strong 
strides on. Whilst we have been winning half the world, what then 
have ye been doing ? nodded, thought, dreamed, weighed,—plan, never 
any thing but plan ! Of a surety, old age is a cold fever in the frost of 
capricious necessity. If a man has passed thirty years, then is he already 
as good as dead. It were best to put you to death betimes. 

MKPHISTOPIIELES. 

Tlie devil can add nothing to tliis. 

BACCALAUBEUS. 

If I do not will it, there cannot be a devil. 

MEPHiSTOPnEi.ES (osidc). 

The devil, though, may come across yofl before long. 


BACCALAUBEUS. 


This is youth's noblest calling! The world, it was not before I 
created it: I brought the sun up out of tlie sea; with me began the change¬ 
ful course of the moon ; the day decked itself on my account j the earth 
grew green and blossomed to meet me: at my nod, in that first night, 
the pomp of all the stars developed itself; who hut I set you free from 
all the bonds of philisterlike'*^ contracting thoughts ? I, however, eman¬ 
cipated as my mind assures me, gladly pursue my inward light, and ad¬ 


vance boldly, in a transport most peculiarly my own,— 
me, and the dark behind.” * 


the clear before 
(Kxit.) 


The readers of Madame de Stael’s Germany will be at no loss 
to discover what Goethe is aiming at in the last speech of the 
Bachelor. The object is to quiz Fichte, who, on one occasion, is 
said by her to have pushed idealisni to the length of saying that 
in the next lecture he was going to create God. Of course, all 
he meant was, that he was a&out to show how the idoa of the 
Deity arose in the mind. 

After this dialogue we are conducted into Wagner’s laboratory, 
M'ho has just succeeded in manufacturing an Httmunculus, a 




* PJdlister is a cant term first brouglit into use l>y the students at tlie German uni¬ 
versities. It is generally employed to designate rbcominun-place prosaic |ort of person, 
full of wise saws aud modem instances. ^ , 
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clever little imp, incarcerated in a bottle, bearing a strong resem¬ 
blance to the Devil upon Two Sticks. He is introduced appa¬ 
rently to act as a guide to the Classical “Walpurgis Night; 
Mephistopheles, as has been already intimated, having no juris¬ 
diction over the heathen world. Of this Classical Walpurgis 
Night itself, which, occupieft^the next sixty or seventy pages, it is 
quite impossible to give any thing like a regular description or 
analysis; though the readers of the First Part of Faust may form 
some notion of it on being told, that it is formed upon pretty 
nearly the same plan as the wilder part of the scenes upon the 
Block?berg, with the difference, that all the characters are classi¬ 
cal, The number of these is prodigious. Besides other nion- 
gters of various sorts, wc find Erichtho, the Sphynx, the Sirens, 
the Pigmies, the Nymphs, Chiron, talking Dactyls, Lamiee, 
Anaxagoras, Thales, Dryas, Phorkyas, Nereids, Tritons, Nereus, 
Proteus, and many other less familiar names, which it would be 
w'earisome to recapitulate, all scattering apothegms or allusions at 
random, with (we say it with all due humility) very little imme¬ 
diate fitness or point. 

The Helena, which in some sens6 may be considered a part 
of the CJ.assical Walpurgis Night, follows, and forms the third act 
of the continuation. This was printed six or seven years ago, and 
has been pretty generally condemned as a failure. A full account 
of it, with ample extracts, appeared in the second number of the 
Foreign Review, from the pen of a distinguished German scholar, 
whom we are also proud ^ call a contributor of our own. A 
very brief abstract is therefore all we think it now necessary to 
attempt. 

Helen enters upon the stage (before the palace of Menelaiis 
at Sparta,) accompanied by a chorus of captive Trojan women. 
From her opening speech It appears that she has just landed 
with her lord, who has sent her on before, and is expected to follow 
immediately. She has been directed to prepare all things for a 
sacrifice, but on entering the palace for this purpose, she en¬ 
counters an apparition in the shape of a gigantic old woman, 
who, before ^Helcn has well ‘done relating what she had seen to 
the chords, comes fortli in propriu persona. This is Phorkyas, 
who begins by upbraiding Helen, and gets into a not very edify¬ 
ing squabble with her maids. But the main object is to frighten 
them away; fwith this sdew Phorkyas plays on HeJIen’s fears by 
suggesting, that, amidst all the required preparations for the sacri- 
fite, nothing had yet transpire!!! as to the intended victim, and 
^at^.the victim was most pM)ably herself. It is further intimated 
that the ctforus had nothing ,v^ry pleasing to look forward to, and 
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Menelaus’ treatment of Deiphobus, ^hege nose and ears he 
cropped, is considerately alluded to in illtistratipn^ of the Spartan 
chief *8 mode of dealing with his enemies. The plan succeeds, 
and the Queen consents to fly to " a neighbouring country 
of barbarians, described in glowing colours by Phorkyas. In¬ 
stantly clouds veil the scene, which shifts to the innner court of a 
town, surrounded by i;ich fantastic buildings of the middle hges. 
She is here received by Faust, the lord of the place, who appears 
dragging along one Lynceus, his watchman, in chains, for not 
giving due notice of the beauty’s approach. Lynceus excuses 
himself in fine flowing verse, and receives his pardon as matter 
of course. Faust makes >good use of his time, and is rapidly 
growing into high favour with Helen, when Phorkyas rushes iu 
with the tidings that Menelaus, with all his army, is at hand* 
Faust, exclaiming 

** Nur der verdient die Gunst der Frauen, 

Der kiaftigst sic zu schiitzen weiss,” 

which may be freely rendered— 

“ None but the lyave, 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave deserve the fair’’— - ^ 

starts up to encounter the enemy, but, instead of being turned 
into a battle-fleld, the scene changes into a beautiful Arcadian 
landscape, set round with leafy bowers, amongst which Faust and 
Helen contrive to lose themselves for a time. Whilst they are 
out of sight, Phorkyas converses with the chorus, and amongst 
other topics describes to them a beautiful Cupid-like sort of boy, 
called Euphorion, who directly afterwards comes forward with 
Helen and F’aust. This youngster, after exhorting by turns all 
the party to merriment, and behaving with some rudeness t6 one 
of the young ladies of the chorus, who out of sheer modesty 
vanishes into air, springs ,upon a high rock, talks wildly about 
battles and wajiike fame, and finishes by bounding up into the 
air, through whtdi he darts like a rocket, with a stream of bright¬ 
ness ill his train, leaving his cloflies and lyre upon the ground. * 
The act now hurries to a conclusion; Helen fods Faust fare¬ 
well, and throws herself into his arms to give him a farewell kiss, 
but the corporeal part of her vanishes, and only her veil and vest 
remain in his embrace. These, ho’^ever, alsc^ dissolve into 
clouds, encircle Faust, lift him up on higlj, and finally fly 
away with hirn^ Phorkyas picfks up Euphorion’4 clothes and 
lyre, and seats herself by a pillar in®^ front of the stage. The 
leader of the chorus, supposing her ii> be gone for g6od and all, 
exhorts the chorms to avail tlieiiis'efves of the opportunity of re- 
VOL. XII. NO, XXIII. H 
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ti;irnin|| to Hede^, which they decline, saying, that as they have 
been ^ven back to the light of the day, they prefer reQiaining there, 
though at the same time well aware that they are no longer to be 
considered as persons. One part profess an intention of re¬ 
maining is Hamadryads, living among and having their being 
in trees; a second propose to exist as echoes; a third, to be the 
animating spirijis,of brooks; and a fourth, to take ujp their abode 
in vineyards. After this declaration of their respective intentions, 
the curtain falls, and Phorkyas, laying aside the mask and veil, 
comes forward in his or her real character of Mephistopheles, 
** to comment (this is the stage direction) so far as might be 
necessary, in the- way of epilogue on the piece.” 

The fourth act is conversant with more familiar matters, but its 
bearing on the main action is equally remote. The scene is a high 
mountain. A cloud comes down and breaks apart: Faust steps 
forth and soliloquises: a seven-mile bout walks up; then another: 
then Mephistopheles, upon whose appearance the boots hurry oflF, 
and we see and hear no more of them. A dialogue takes place 
between Faust and Mephistopheles, in the course of which it 
appears that Faust has formed somemew desire, which he tells 
Mephistopheles to guess. He guesses empire, pleasure, glory, 
but it is none of them; F'aust has grown jealous of the daily in- 
croachments of the sea, and his wish is step by step to shut it 
out. Just as this wish is uttered, the sound of trumpets is heard; 
the cause is explained by Mephistopheles. Our old friend, the 
emperor, is advancing to encounter a rival, whom his ungrateful 
subjects have set up. Mephistopheles proposes to F'aust to aid 
him and gain from his gratitude the grant of a boundless extent of 
strand for their experiment, to wiiich Faust apparently consents. 
Three spirits are called up by Mephistopheles, in the guise of 
a^^d men, to assist. Faust joins the Emperor’s army and 
proffers him the aid of his mey. The fight commences, and is 
won by the magical assistance of Fj^ust. Some of ^he changes 
of the battle are sketched with great force and spirit, as seen from 
thig rising ground, where the emperor, Faust and li^ephistopheles 
’ are witnessing it. This, by ihe by, was Sir Walter Scott’s fa¬ 
vourite mode qf describing and there is hardly a description of 
any sort in the poem before us which is not placed in the moutb 
of'Some one looking down from a commanding point of view 
upon the scepe. The ,}ast scene of the act is laid in the rebel 
emperor’s tent,,where several plunderers are busily Engaged until 
dhttuifhed by,‘the entrance of the*victorious emperor with four of 

» Several Instances are enumerated in l^r. L. Adolphus’ delightful Letters on the 
Waveilej.—p. 242,^ 
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his chiefs, each of whom he rewards with some |>ost of honour. 
Then enters an archbishop, who reproaches me emperor for 
leaguing himself w'ith sorcerers, and succeeds in extorting a 
handsome endowment for the church. 

The first scene of the fifth and last act represents an aged 
couple (Baucis and Philemon by name), extending their hos¬ 
pitality to a stranger. From a few' words which drop from 
them, it appears that their cottage stands in the way of Faust's 
improvements, and that, Ahab-Iike, he has already manifested an 
undue eagerness to possess himself of it. The next scene repre¬ 
sents a palace, with an extensive pleasure garden and *8 large 
canal. Faust appears in exireme old age, and plunged in thought. 
The subject of his meditations is the cottage of the old couple^ 
which “ comes him cramping in,” and spoils the symmetry of his 
estate. A richly-laden vessel arrives, but the cargo fails to soothe 
him; the little property which he does not possess would embitter, 
he says, the possession of a world. All is now deep night, and 
Lynceus the watchman is on his tow'cr, when a fire breaks out in 
the cottage of the old couple, thus vividly described. It is Lyn¬ 
ceus, looking down from h!s watch tow'er, w’ho speaks: 

'' But I am not placed up so high hese solely for my own pleasure; 
what a fearful horror threatens me from out the darkened w'orld! I see 
fire-sparks sprouting through tlie double night of the lime-trees, and 
stronger and stronger rages a glow, fanned by the air-current. Ah! the 
inner hut is blazing, which was so moss-covered and damp. Speedy aid 
is necessary; no deliverance is at hand. Alas, the good old couple, in 
other times so careful about the fire, they are falluig a prey to the con- 
fiagration. What a horrible adventure! Flames are flaring, the black 
mossed building is reddening in the glow. If the good ohl people 
could but save themselves from the raging burning hell! Light tongue¬ 
like flashes ascend between the leaves ^d branches; dry boughs, which 
burn flarlngly, glow a moment and fall in > Ought ye eyes of mine to 
witness it? Am I doomed to be so^'fav sighted. The little chapel gives 
way under the fall and weight of the boughs;, the winding tops are 
already wrapped in forked flames; the hollow trunks, purple-red with 
the glow, are burning to the very roots. 

(A long pausi,-^Song.) « 

What was once so grateful to *tbc sight, is gone wldh the* ages that 
are past.” 

Mephistopheles, with three sailors belonging to the vessel, Has 
set fire to tl\p cottage, and the old coupifc perish iu'^the conflagra¬ 
tion. Without any immediate connection with the. foregoing in¬ 
cidents, four grey old women are* brought upon the Stage—Guilt, 
Want, Care and Misery—and hold 9ist uninteresting c|mversation 
with Faust. We have then iy[epbistopheles acting as overseer 
to a set of workmen (earthly as well as unearthly, it would 
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seem) employed in consummating Faust’s wish of limiting the 
dominion of the waves. Wc give the whole of the concluding 
part of the scene, rendered into as literal English as vve could 
command, conceiving this to be one of those instances in which 
the matter is not more an object of curiosity than the form : 

FAUST. 

“A marsh extends'along the mountain’s foot, infecting all that is 
already won: to draw off the noisome pool—the last would be the 
crowning success; I lay open a space for many millions to dwell, not 
safely it is true, but in free activity: the plain, green and fruitful; men 
and dock® forthwith made happy on the newest soil, forthwith settled on 
the mound’s firm base, which the eager industry of the people has 
thrown up. Here within, a land like Paradise; there without, the flood 
may rage up to the brim, and as it nibbles powerfully to shoot in, the 
community throngs to close up the openings. Yes, heart and soul am 1 
devoted to this wish; this is the last resolve of wisdom. lie only de¬ 
serves freedom and life who is daily compelled to conquer them for him¬ 
self j and thus here, hemmed round by danger, bring childhood, man¬ 
hood and old age their well-spent years to a close. 1 would fain sec 
such a busy multitude,—stand upon free soil with free people. I might 
then say to the moment—* Stay, thou arf so fair!’ The trace of my 
earthly days cannot perish in penturies. In the presentiment of such 
exalted bliss I now enjoy the most exalted moment. 

{Faust sinks back: the Lemures take him up and place him upon 
the ground.) 

MEPIIlSTOFllELISg. 

No pleasure satisBes him, no happiness contents him, so is he ever in 
pursuit of ciianging forms: the last, the w'orst, the empty moment, the 
poor one wishes to hold it Vast. He who withstood me so vigorously I 
Time haS obtained the mastery, here lies the greybeard in the dust! The 
eiodi stands still! 

• qnoRus. 

Stands still! It is as sileht as midnight. The index hand fVdIs. 


It falls; it is concluded. 


MEPIIISTOPHELES. 


CHORUS. 


, It is past. 

» mephiItopheles. 

Pkst! a stupkl word! Why past?* Past and pure Nothing, perfect 
sameness. To what purpose then is eternal production; to bear away 
what is produced to nothingness .—** There it is past.” What is to be 
in that ? |t is as goo^ as if it had never been, and yet it is driven 
round in the circle as if it were. I should therefore prefer'-tbe Etei^ially 

{Burying.) 

LEliUR.— Solo. 

Who has built'the lAusc so ill, 

With shovels and with spades? 



The Second Part of 
LEMUHES.— Chorus. 

With thee, dead guest, in hempen vest. 

Matters have gone far too well. 

‘ , ^iEMUR.—Sofo. 

Who has tended the saloon so ill, 

^Vhere were left table and chairs? 

LEMURES.— Chorus. 

It was borrowed for a short time. 

There are so many creditors. 

MEPHISTOrHELES. 

There lies the body, and if the spirit seeks to fly ofl^, 1 will at onec 
exhibit my blood-signed title; but unfortunately there are now so many 
inodes of rescuing souls from the devil. On the old way, one is rudely 
encountered; on the new one, we are not favoured. In other times 
I would have done it alone ; now I am obliged to fetch helpers. Every 
thing goes wrong with us ! Hereditary custom, ancient right—nothing, 
absolutely nothing, is any longer to be depended upon. Formerly it 
flew out with the last breath: 1 lay in wait for it, and, like the quickest 
mouse, snap ! I held it in niy fast-closed claws. Now it lingers, and 
will not leave the gloomy sport, the loathsome dwelling of the wretched 
corpse : the elements which hate each other, they will drive it forth 
contemptuously in the end. And when* I have been plaguing myself to 
death for hours and days—When ? How ? and Where ?—that is the un¬ 
lucky tpicstion—old Death lost the quick power—the Whether ? has cer¬ 
tainly long been doubtful. I often gazed longingly upon the stiff limbs j 
it was only seeming, it stirred, it revived again. {Phantastical conjura- 
tion-gestlives like aj^iigelman.) 

But come on boldly! Double your pace, ye of the straight, ye of the 
crumpled born ! From the old devil’s block and grain bring the jaws 
of hell along with you. Hell, in truth, has many jaws! many! It 
yawns for rank and dignity. Yet even in this last sport folks will not 
be so sceptical in future. (T/ie horrit)]^ jaw of hell opens on the I ft.) 

Teeth gna.sh ; from the vault of the gulf the Are-stream bursts rag- 
ingly forth, and in the seething vapour of the back-ground I see the 
flame-city in everlasting glow. The red conflagration darts up even to 
the teeth ; damned souls, hoping salvation, swim up; but the hyena, 
with its colossal bulk, crushes them back, and they tread anew Uieii; 
scalding, agonizing path. In the cortiers much still rejnains to be un¬ 
veiled, so much of the horriblest in the narrowest space !> You jlo very well 
to terrify sinners, yet they hold it for falsehood, and delusion, and dreams. 

(To the thick-set devils with short straight horns.) 

Npw> ye hig-bcllied fellows, ivith the ficr^ cheeks, yoh glow so ryddily, 
fattened with heU’s brimstpiic; clod-like, short, never-animated necks,! 
Watch here below whether it slfSnes like pliospliorusi I’bat is the 
soul, Psyche with the wings; if you tear them oft‘, it is a filthy worm j 
1 will put my seal upon it, then away ^ith it into the fierjTwhirlwinds 
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Keep a watch on the lower regions, ye gullets, that is your duty; 
whether it prefers dwelling there, is not so precisely known. It likes 
living in the navel—take care, or it will slip away from you there. 

(To the parched devits wilh long crumpled horns.) 

Ye jolly boys, ye giants like flugelmen! grasp up into the air, try 
unceasingly; keep your arras ready, your claws sharp, that you may 
seize the fluttering, the evanescent. It is certainly but badly oft in the 
old dwelling-place, and the Genius must soon come forth. 

(Glory from above, to the right'*) 

The Heavenly Host here chaunt a short hymn, formed of 
broken, unconnected sentences, which it is impossible to translate. 
Mephistopbeles continues: 

‘*I hear discordant sounds, revolting jangle; it comes,with unwelcome 
day, from above; It is the boyish, girlish strumming, such as nietho- 
distkal tastes may approve. Ye know how we, in hours of deepest 
wickedness, meditated annihilation to the human race. The wickedest 
we invented, suits well with their devotion. 

They come in glittering array, the boobies ! Thus have they snatched 
many a one away from us, encountering us with our own weapons j 
they are devils too, but disguised. To lose on this occasion, were everlast¬ 
ing shame upon you ; forward to the grave, and keep Arm at the brink. 

• t 

CHORUS OF ANGELS (slrcwillg rOS€S.) 

Roses, ye dazzling, ye 
Balsam diftusing, 

Fluttering, hovering, 

Mysteriously Iife-infusing, 

Bewinged with little boughs. 

Let Ibose from your buds, 

Hasten to bloom. 

Spring arise! 

Purple and green; 

Bear Paradise 

Away to the resting one. 

MEPHISTOPHELES (to the sutanic crew.) 

What do you bend and tremble at ? is that the wont of bell ? Keep 
your ground theij and let them streW. Every dolt to his place. They think 
to snow the burning devils with such blossomings. It melts 
and ^trivels* at your breath. Now blow awviy. Enough, enough ! dire 
whole troop pales at the exhalations you send forth. Not so powerfully; 
close'mouth and nose. In truth, you have blown too strong. That 
y*^ sbptttd never “know the true measure! That not only- shrivels, it 
browns yonder, it *bm'ns ! Already i|,it,\V!ayipg onwards with poison- 
onMly elear flamds. Make head agaiusit il:,,'<|raw ypurselVes firmly to- 
Their vigour vanishes! gone is all their cbiurage ! The devils 
bifillKUIttiDg influence of the hit|jerto uncongenial glow. 
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ANGELS. 

Tbe blessed blossoms^ 

The gladdening flames, 

Love do they difl'use. 

Bliss do they prepare. 

As heart could wish, 

WqixIs the true ones, 

Ether in azure 
To the eternal Hosts 
Every where day! 

MEPHrSTOPtlELES. 

Oh ctirse, oh shame on such simpletons! The devils stand upon thfeir 
heads, the clumsy fools turn head over heels, and tumble, stern foremost, 
into hell. Be the well-merited hot bath a blessing for you ! I however 
remain at my post.— (contending with the hovering roses.) 

Will o’th’wisp, advance! thou, glitter as brightly as thou wilt, when 
grasped, thou i*emainest but a filthy jelly. Why flutterest thou? Wilt 
thou begone ! It sticks like pitch and brimstone to my neck. 

ANGELS.— (Chorus.) 

What does not belong to you 
Must you. avoid; 

What stirs your inmost soul 
May ye not bear. * 

If it burst in by force 
We must take care. 

Love conducts 
Only lovers in here! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

My head, ray heart, my liver burns; a ^uper-devilish element, far 
sharper than the fire of hell! Therefore are ye such dreadful objects 
of pity, unfortunate lovers ! who, scorned, gaze with twisted necks after 
the loved ones. 

Me too ! What draws my head to that side ? I am moreover in 
sworn strife with you ! Your aspe|||t was in other times so bitterly 
hostile to me. Has something forei^ to my nature come over me? I 
take a pleasure in looking at them—the charming young creatures; what 
is it that forbids me to,curse ? And if I suffer myself to be befooled, 
who then will be called a fool for the future ? These young rogues, whom, 
I detest, they appear far loo loveabfe to me! Yelo^ly young crea¬ 
tures, tell toe; are not ye too of Lucifer’s race. Ye are«o prejly, in truth 
I would fain kiss you. 1 feel as if you came quite apropos. It seems as 
pleasing, as natural, as if I had already seen yon a thousand times, with 
your stton^ sort of kittenlike attractiveneil^. With qVery look do ye 
^rotv fairer. Oh come nearer,, oh grudge me not a look 1 

AltoBLtS. ^ 

We are alr^dylS^iiig, wherefore retreatost thou ? 

"We are coming i|earer, abide thou canst. > 

(The angek, J^reading ^emetces around, occupy the whole space.) 
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M£PuiS'roPHKLE8 (’wko is driven into the Prosccnivm.J 

Yob rail at us as damned spirits, and you yourselves are the true 
wizards j for you lead both man and woman astray. What a cursed 
adventul'e! Is this love’s element ? My whole body is steeped in 
fire } I scarcely feel the burning in my neck. Ye wave hither and 
thi^er} but descend, move yourssweet limbs a little more after the man¬ 
ner of'tbe world. Assuredly, seriousness becomes you right well, but 1 
would fain fee you smileYor once j^tbat were to me an eternal delight. 
I mean, as when lovers look ; a li^e turn of the mouth, and it is done. 
Thou tall youngster, thou could I*be fondest of} the pricstish air will 
not sit on you at all, so look at a little more wantonly j you might 
also go more becomingly naked, the long robe is over-modest. They 
tufu round'^seen from behind ! The wenches are really too appe¬ 
tizing. 

, * CHORUS OF ANUELS. 

Turn to the azure light 
Ye living flames ! 

Those who are damned 
Let Troth make w'hole; 

That they from the wicked one 
Gladly may loose themselves} 

In the All-Uniting 
. Blissful to be. 

MKPHiSTOPHELES (composing liimself.) 

What is come to me ? Job-like, boil on boil, the whole fellow, who 
shudders at himself, and at the same time triumphs when he reviews 
his whole selfjiwhen he confides* in himself and his stock; the noble 
parts of the devil are saved, the love-fit breaks out upon the skin. The 
alK>q|,inable flames are already burnt out, aud, as 1 ought, 1 curse you 
all together ! 

CHORUS OF angels. 

Flames of Holiness! 

Whom they flit around. 

Feels ill f^Sfe,;lifc 
Blest witKIfiie good. 

All united, 

Arise and glorify} 

The air is purified, 

^ The Spirit may breathe! 

(They aicend, hearing off the infinortal part of Faust.) : 

MEPHI8T0PHELE8 (looking round.) 

But how ? whither are they gone ? Young as you are,, y(>u have over- 
rdicbed me. TKey have flov^n heavenwards with the booty flfor this have 
they been nibbling at this grave! a singularly precious treasure 

hai& been wresthd Iroitti me } the exa® sill vvhicl!^ had pledged itself to 
9 ^ this have tbw cunningly sryuggled away froifi me. To whom must 
l4bw com^fiitn F^ho will regain my. fairly; won right for me. Thou 
art cheated in thy old days -, thou hast cleses*ved it j matters turn ont fear- 
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fully ill for thee. 1 have scandalously mismanaged matters; a great 
outlay, to my shame, is thrown awayi common desire, absurd amorous¬ 
ness, take possession of the out-pitched devil. And if the old one, with 
all the wisdom of experience, has meddled in this childish, silly busi¬ 
ness, in truth it is no small folly which possesses him at the close.” 

There is yet another scene of considerable merit in its way, in 
which several seraphic and scriptural characters are introduced, 
singing in a sort of alternating cl#unt;—amongst others, Mar¬ 
garet, now an angel in heaven, is seen rejoicing over the salvation 
of Faust; but the scene just quoted may be regarded,as the vir¬ 
tual conclusion of the drama, and a most* lame and impotent 
conclusion it is. We are wholly at a loss to concei.ve how the 
pleasure of draining bogs, or even of contending eternally for 
existence with the sea, could be of so exalted a riature as to make 
the bare anticipation of it sufficient to content a man who had run 
the whole round of sublunary enjoyment—indeed Faust had only 
to be born u Dutchman to enjoy ibis last pleasure from the first. 
Still leSvS can we understand why the devil is cheated of his due; 
for not one virtuous action, and scarcely one ennobling thought 
in addition to those which he started with, is any where attri¬ 
buted to Faust. His soul appears to have made little, if any, 
progress towards fitting it for that higher region it is wafted to; 
nor, to say truth, is there much in liis adventures to inform or 
purify the mind or heart of any man. 

Schiller, in a letter to Goethe, written in 1797, ^ayt;—“ What 
troubles me is that Faust, according to tlie plan, seems to de¬ 
mand even a totality of matter, if the idea is to appear fqlly 
developed in the end, and I know of no poetical band capable of 
holding so elastic a mass together.” Schelling went still further. 
Ill one of his lectures on ^Esthetics, he stated that Goethe’s 
Faust, like Dante’s Divine Comedy, would consist of tfiree 
jrarts; the first part, which was all^that v\’as then executed, he 
took to correspond with the Iiiferiio, and avowed an expectation 
. that the Purgatory and tlie Heaven would be regularly worked 
out. We shall thel’Sfore hardly stand alone in the expres¬ 
sion of our disappointment at finding Faust hurried oflf to 
Heaven, after playing off a*few' tricks before , an emperor, 
holding a flighty sort of intercourse with sundry characters of 
classical antiquity, burning out aii old couple, and draining a 
bog. At thia same time, it is right to fiyewarn thq reader that 
the above mode of concluding the fable ,was delibqi’ately resolved 
upon, and that Goethe dissatisfied with the. consumiiia- 

tion of his plan. This may Fe in part collected from the remarks 
on the Helena, published soqie yqars ago in the Kumt und 
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Aitef'thim, and translated at length in the article in the Foreign 
jR^aiew aliready mentioned. But it is still more obvious from the 
following communication, which has but recently appeaited, and 
bears so immediately upon the subject, that we think it fight to 
quote it entire. In a letter to Meyer, dated Weimar, July 20th, 
1S31, Goethe writes as follows:— 

** I have now arranged the second part of Faust, which, during the 
last four years, 1 have taken up i^ain in earnest,—filled up chasms and 
connected together the matter 1 had ready by me, from beginning to 
end. 

1 hope I hare succeeded in obliterating all difference between 
Earlier and Later. 

I have known for a long time what I wanted, and even kow I 
wanted it, and have borne it about within me for so many years as an 
inward tale of wonder—but I only executed portions which from time 
to time peculiarly attracted me. This second part, then, must not and 
could not be so fragmentaiy as the firet. The reason has more claim 
upon it, as has been seen in the part already printed. It has indeed at 
last required a most vigorous determination to work up the whole toge- 
ther in such a manner that it could stand before a cultivated mind. I, 
therefore, made a firm resolution that it should be finished before my 
birthday. And so it was; the whole lies before me, and 1 have only 
trifles to alter. And thus 1 seal it up } and then it may increase the 
specific gravity of my succeeding volumes, be they what they may. 

“ If ^t contains problems enough (inasmuch as, like the history of man, 
the last solved problem ever produces a new one to solveJ, it will neverthe~ 
less please those who understand by a gesture, a wink, a slight indication. 
They willJind in it more than / could give. 

** And thus is a heqvy stone now rolled over the summit of the 
mouutnih, and down on the other side. Others, however, still lie behind 
me, which must be pushed onwards, that it may. be fulfilled which was 
written, ' Such labour hath God appointed to man.’” 

We copy this from the third volume of Mrs. Austin’s Charac> 
teristics, which also contaim an extract from one of Goetiie’s 
letters to M. Wilhelm von Humboldt, to the following effect: 

It is now above sixty years since the conception of Faust had a dis¬ 
tinct pre-existence in my youthful mind, though the complete series lay 
less clearly bqfore me. Now Hhave let the design slip st^tly by me, 
and have puly tvorked out the passages most interesting to me, singly j 
so, that in the second part there are gaps, which it would be necessary 
to fill, in order to connect it with the rest in equal interest. 

“.But here came the great difficulty—to accomplish that by plan and 
charlacter, whfch the spontaneous activity of nature alone can properly 
attain to. It. vfere not well, however, i^, after so long a life of activity 

£ 'reflectioif, even this were Impossible > 'lmd 1 have nd fear that people 
be 4ble to distritntnate tb|! old from the nbw, the fottatv frotd the 
Er j bttf this we will leave iutut*^ readers to decide.” 
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There can be Httle doubt that many wer-zealous aihnirers of 
Goethe, relying on the above passage in italics, 'w^ill object that 
we are judging the poem superlicially, and that there must be 
an nnder>s^re«m of meanings, though we have not the ingenuity 
or profundity to discover it; a theory which is also rendered plau¬ 
sible by Goetlie’s avowed liking for the enigmatical. Goethe 
(says von Muller) bad a strong liking for the enigmatical, which 
frequently interferes with the enjoyment of his works. I have 
often heard hint maintain that a work of art, especially a poem, 
which left nothing to divine, could be no true consummate work; 
that its highest destination must ever be to excite to reflection; 
and that the spectator or reader could never thoroughly enjoy and 
love it, but when it compelled him to expound it after his own 
mode of thinking, and to fill it up out of his own imagination*** 
Here again we are borrowing from Mrs. Austin, w^ho adds: “ I 
remember long ago hearing a remar% in which I then concurred, 
and see more and more reason to think true—that Goethe is the 
roost suggestwe of all writers.” 

In all this we perfectly concur; but there must be limits to the 
use of the enigmatical, and thfe suggestive faculty is of compara¬ 
tively little value when it only speaks indefinitely and to . a few. 
A thinking man may easily connect reflections on the great 
problems of life with almost every thing he reads or encounters 
in it— 

“ To me the meanest thing that lives can give 
Thoughts that will often lie too deep for tears.” 

and there are few subjects for which we paiinot find analogies 
by long brooding over them or by setting our imaginations at 
work. For instance, some of the German critics asserted that 
Euphorion in the Helena was a type of Lord Byron, and eulogized 
the Conception accordingly. The "new Faust, for aught we 
know, may be crowded with such allusions. All we mean to 
assert is, that it is mostly made up of scenes and characters, 
which no one, to the best of our belief, has yet succeeded either 
in explainii)|g individualiy or connecting as a whole, and that a* 
poem which* .is a sealed book to all But the initiated, is charge¬ 
able with dhe of the greatest fadings a pOem can have, . have 
already mentioned the frequent felicity of the execution. Many 
of the songs and chorusses, and almost all of the descriptive pas¬ 
sages, are suqh as no other writer, dead or living? could have 
produced. /. tf i 

Faust has occupied so mlbdi mdre space than vve anticipated, 
that we find it quite impossible to act upon our original intention 
of reviewing the other volumes at^lengUi. We mus^res! satisfied 
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with stating generally what degree of entertainment or instruction 
the reader is to expect from them. 

The contents of the second volume are entitled “ Geschichte 
Gottfriedens von Berlichimen mit der Eisernen Hand, d^amatisirt 
(History of Gottfried von Berlichingen with the Iron Hand, dra¬ 
matised”); and ** Gotz von Berlichingen mit der Eiserneti Hand, 
Hckauspiel in Fiinf Aujzugen, fur die Buhne bearbeitet (Gotz 
von Berlichingen with the Iron Hand, Drama in Five Acts. 
Adapted for the Stage.”) As Gdtz von Berlichingen forms part 
of the last corrected edition of Goethe’s works, of which the 
volumes before us are a continuation, nothing less than very im¬ 
portant emendations or striking points of difference could well 
justify the filling of a whole volume in this manner; but on a 
careful comparison it will be found that Gdtz von Berlichingen 
of J828 (of which year the volume of the complete edition, con¬ 
taining this drama, bears date) is essentially the same as the Gotz 
von Berlichingen of 18i32; and, what is still more astonishing, 
that the History of Gottfried is essentially the same as the Drama 
of Gdtz. It occupies precisely the same portion of time, is con¬ 
versant w'ith precisely the same prominent events, has the same 
beginning, the same middle, and the same end. In a word, it is 
not a History of Gottfrierf or Gdtz von Berlichingen at all, but a 
third copy of the same drama with variations—variations, be it 
remembered, just as slight as those which distinguish the two 
dramas bearing the denomination of Gdtz.* One of the most 
material points of diflerence betw'een the three is the following. 
In the original drama we are left to imagine the fate of Adelheid, 
after hearing her doom pronounced by the Secret Tribunal of the 
Vehine.f In the History she is put to death upon the stage by 
an agent of the Secret Tribunal, who comes from under her bed 
in file dead of night. In tbe Drama adapted for the stage she is 
introduced soliloquizing in her bedchamber, immediately after 
parting with Franz: the shadow of a black muffled form, armed 
with cord and dagger, appears to her; it becomes more and more 
palpable, and at length the real murderer steals in; but she alarms 
the house b^ her cries, and for the time is rescued from all but the 
terrors of rentprse. This scene, Wth a Siddons to act in it, would 
be little* inferior to the sleep-walking scene in Macbeth. 


• Tlicrc seemutno good reast^n for Qven varying the name, as tly; hero in question 
appears to liave bfen called iiidiscdhiinately by each. The article'devoted to hiiii in 
the Cmversatiotii-Lexiain begins—” Uotfried or Gdtz von Berlichingen,” &c. 

t We incline*lo think that the scene in Anne of Geierttein, where Oxford is dragged 
before the Vehrae, was suggested by this scene, though Sir Walter makes no mention 
of the auale^ in his notes. ^ 
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The third volume is made up of notes taken and letters written 
during a journey into Switzerland by Frankfort, Heidelberg, 
Stuttgart and Tubingen, in the year 1797; and a journey on the 
Rhine, Maine,^and Neckar, in the years 1814 and 1815. These 
are full of acute remarks and vivid descriptions; nor does Goethe 
con6ne himself to that class of subjects which commonly occupy 
the whole attention of a traveller. Mixed up with accounts of 
natural scenery, buildings, paintings, and specimens of vertu, will 
be found, for instance, short essays on the arts of theatrical deco¬ 
ration and painting on glass, witli catalogues raisonnees of Frank¬ 
fort actors and Italian newspapers. Occasionally too the page is 
ch^uered by short pieces of poetry. 

The fourth volume is made up of a variety of short essays on 
objects of art—painting, sculpture and architecture—and con¬ 
cludes with two very singular little treatises: On the so-called 
Dihttanteeism or Practical Amateurship in the Arts, written in 
1799; and liules for Players, not short and pithy like Hamlet’s, 
but comprising the most minute directions for the management of 
both action and voice. 

Tlie fifth volume is a very‘interesting one; it contains between 
fifty and sixty short essays or criticisms on subjects of dramatic 
and general literature. The number* renders even enumeration 
impracticable, but there are two which we cannot refrain from 
particularising: an essay of about twenty pages, entitled Shake¬ 
speare and No End, in which our great bard is systematically con¬ 
sidered as a poet generally, as a dramatic poet in particular, and 
in comparison with both ancient and modern competitors; and a 
review of the first edition (London, l603)*of Hamlet, which was 
reprinted at Lcipsic in 1825, and is perhaps better known in 
Germany than amongst us. The article turns principally on the 
dress of the Ghost, who, in the ol3 pJay, enters the queen’s clbset 
in his night-gown; but no one who remembers Goethe’s remarks 
on Hamlet, in Wilhelm Meister, can help feeling interested in 
every thing upon that subject from his pen. 
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A»t* V»-^Histoire Pkilosophigue de V Hi/pochondne et de VH^s- 

terie. Par E, Fr6d6ric Dubois (d’Amiens), X>octeur en 

M^decine, &c. Ouvrage couronme par la SociHe de 

Medecine de Bordeaux. Paris. J 8ii3. 8vo, 

Among the parts of medical study which would seem parti¬ 
cularly to recommend themselves to general readers, we should 
be disposed to place that “ philosophical” consideration pro¬ 
fessed by Dr. Dubois of the melancholy malady to which physi¬ 
cians give the name of hypochondriasis; and of that changeful 
disorder which vexes the female constitution, and baffles the me¬ 
dical practitioner, under the comprehensive appellation of hys¬ 
teria. Both these affections, whilst they grievously disturb the 
body, either take their origin, or derive aggravation from, or in¬ 
duce,*in different examples, great disturbance or impairment of 
mind; insomuch that the most zealous writer of prescriptions 
can hardly promise deliverance from either disease, unaided by 
some general mental regimen. 

Like all states of mental disorder too, these appear to increase 
in frequency with the increasing ciwlization of communities; to 
accompany the rising degrees of refinement, and most to develope 
themselves—but especially hypochondriasis—in nervous systems 
which cultivation and enterp^rise have excited, and reflection has 
exercised, and vehement passions have moved. This consider¬ 
ation adds to their interest with those w'ho are naturally or acci¬ 
dentally the guardians and directors of young persons, especially 
in an age and country in which the general aspiration seems to be 
to repress the natural emotions, and level all varieties of mind to 
a smooth and indiscriminate apathy; leaving, however, a free ad¬ 
mission to all the miseries which spring from artificial wants— 
froffi an ill-regulated ambition, inconsistent with true inde¬ 
pendence of character—and from a wide-spreading love of osten¬ 
tation and luxury. 

Reflections of this kind run the risk of being classed among 
the common-places of w'liters unable to take a rational view of 
society, and who draw contusions without the advantage of a 
suffleient range of observation. Nevertheless, the connection be- 
tw^een such circumstances and nervous disorders has attracted the 
attention of every observant physician from Galen down to the 
present time., * 

M; Dubois’^ treatise was\^ublished in answer to a question 
l^bposed by the Royal Society of Medicine of Bordeaux, by 
sirbich the respondents were required “ to examine and compare 
the differtnt opinions entertained concerning the nature, seat, 
causes, symptoms, prognostics and remedies of hypochondriasis 
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and hysteria, and to demonstrate the identity or the distinctness of 
these two diseases.” In undertaking his task M. Dubois has 
proceeded with so much judgment, and has evinced so much re¬ 
search and reflection, as to illustrate, with great credit to himself, 
the calm and philosophical spirit of inquiry which we venture to 
pronounce the characteristic of the most eminent among French 
physicians of the present day. We have in this treatise none of 
those fanciful hypotheses unsustained by facts, and none of that 
verbose and idle declamation which not many years ago too much 
abounded in French medicine, but which seem now to have found 
a place of refuge among the Germans, leaving the French terri¬ 
tory under'the dominion of sense and reason alone. 

We shall not think it incumbent upon us to follow M. Dubois 
throughout his somewhat long examination of all the authorities, 
ancient and modern, who have either asserted or denied the iden¬ 
tity or separateness of the two diseases of which he treats. His 
particular plan necessarily led him fully into that comparison of 
opinions, and has caused hiabook to be in its nature critical; whilst 
at the same time his industry nud taste have prevented its being 
superflcial. If it must be allowed that on some points he is too 
difluse, such a fault is not to be too severely censured in a pro¬ 
vincial author, who is always likely to forget that his lucubrations 
will meet eyes more learned than those of his immediate profes¬ 
sional neighbours. The learning hnd ability displayed by him 
are such, that both general and professional readers will peruse 
the Philosophical History of Hypochondriasis and Hysteria ” 
with pleasure and advantage. 

It is remarkable that the idea which occasioned the publication 
of M. Dubois’ work is such as would scem^ so far from requiring 
any discussion, to be entirely without even probable support— 
W'e mean that of the identity of hyjjochondriasis and hystoria. 
Although this identity has been niaintained by many authors, there 
is not only, in the symptoms, the causes, and the treatment of the 
maladies, little like an approach to identity, but there actually 
appears tp us to be no kind of resemblance. In the symptoms 
of the two disorders especially, these is little or nothing in com¬ 
mon. Hysterical patients may indeed be hypochoftdriacal, and 
hypochondriacs may bq hysterical; but the mobility, th6 super¬ 
excitability of^fliie hysteric constitution is still broadly distin¬ 
guished from thd dull mono-maniacal fancies of the hypochondriacal 
temperament.* Hysteria seldom af^ars in men; nypochondri- 
asis much more frequently in meu,thmi in women. * Hysteria is|i 
disease of the weak, the restless, the excitable; hypochondriasis, 
of the sedate ajud contemplative. Hysteria is often lipked with 
inordinate passions, and fosteifed b^ luxury; hypochondriasis 
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assails those whose minds, after being severely bent to one pur¬ 
suit, af(?,. allowed to fall into relaxation and comparative indo¬ 
lence. Whatever exalts the sensibility, as poetry, music, the fine 
arts, may dispose to hysteria; but in many of th^se things the 
hafU^sed hypochondriac finds temporary relief. Hypochondriasis 
affects the retired man of business, the disbanded soldier, the 
sailor paid off; hysteria affects young females, commonly in the 
prime of life, and whose profoundcst application is to the perusal 
of the fieWest romance. Tlie season of man’s life in which the 
gloomy tortures of hypochondriasis advance upon him is more 
especially that in which, as M. Dubois has expressed it, “ unde¬ 
ceived, and now reclaimed from all external attachments, man 
makes a sad-feturn upon himself;” or in words more familiar to 
JSiiglish ears, when the heyday of life is passed, and man has 
turned the corner of forty-five or fifty. There is no analogy be¬ 
tween man’s condition at this unwelcome period of life and that 
of the patients most prone to hysteria—Ine jwc^rm muliercuiev, 
qu(C sunt sensibiliom generis nervosi^ textures tenuioris, so truly 
thus pourtrayed by Aretseus. , 

A comfortable looking gentleman,eof easy fortune, whose house, 
whose equipage, whose dinners, whose general condition,, seem 
calciulutc^d to «fi|cite the fenvy of his toiling neighbours, begins 
about the age of forty-five, thpn, or fifty,'to lose bis cheerfulness, 
to forego his customary exemses, to make his diet a subject of 
careful study, to ij^gard with especial dislike any wind that ap¬ 
proaches within a tew points of the east, and to clothe himself in 
superabundant raiment. His conversation has undergone a 
change. jPSrom \lisco*urse relati)^g to the sports of the field, or 
grave discussions of the corn law's and currency question, he per¬ 
petually deviates to the subject of Jiis own health. He eats well 
thrfie times a day, but complains of loss pf appetite. He looks 
smooth and ruddy, but tells you that he loses flesh daily. His 
countenance assumes a melancholy cast, and all his meditations 
tend towards the subject of his digestive organs. He acquires 
an unhappy habit of feeling his own pulse, and he often w'alks to 
the lophingpl^s to inspect bis tongue. He is veryi.particulai in 
the matter ^Rpiis excretions/ keeps a journal of his symptoms and 
feelings*, and weighs himself once a week. There is uotlfing of 
which he is more convinced than that by his sensd^ons he can trace 
bis food througii all the^curves of his bowels ^i^to one particu¬ 
lar p^mt, wfiere he strongl| sppects the in&inaf canal ends in 

S etniM %fery much ike a culvae-sac. If this unfortunate gen¬ 
ian j^blest with an apothecary largely endowed with the gift 
of liltefifttg, to him the patjent unfolds a tale of an^rings various 
and disti^essing^,; all his sehsaticftis, perverted frd*ii their proper 
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ends, seem to have become the instruments of annoyance. All the 
pott'ers of language are employed to describe the various per¬ 
plexities which wait upon the functions of digestion and assimila¬ 
tion ; the stomach has no capacity for suffering which is not called 
into activity; it is craving or vexed with ntiusea; \t is distended, 
overloaded, aching, gnawing, burning, and drawn up with spasms; 
whilst the sympathetic intestines are seized with sudden pains and 
indescribable griefs, which lead the sufferer at length to believe 
that every viscus in his body is turned upside down, “ Every par¬ 
ticular connected with the supposed history of his case seems to 
him worth preserving. M. Dubois quotes the letter of such a 
patient to his physician, and it begins—You shall be told, sir, 
my whole history. I was born at Geneva, and'my father and 
mother were both very nervous." This is to begin at the be¬ 
ginning. 

It may be that the alterative pills of the excellent apothecary, 
and his infallible black draught, fail to give relief. But kind 
friends and neighbours, overflowing with compassion, fill the 
house with medicines of their own recommendation, and which 
are spoken very highly of ill advertisements. Some of these are 
ratlier violent, ana bring the patient; to so faint a condition that 
he. passes quickly to t|ie other stages of a disorder which is now 
advanced to a very promising hypochondriasis. 

I'he patient tlien, perhaps, experiences a division of his pains, 
without much diminulioii of them. No longer concentrated on 
the first passages, they arc dispersed over the whole economy. 
Wherever, in the universal frame of his lipdy, there is a nerve or 
a bloodvessel, there is there also some uneasy irregularity. His 
head alone is aflbeted with as many maladies as would fill an 
hospital,. Flashes of light affect his eyes; the noise of waters is 
in his ears; slabs of pain affect his temples; invisible bonds bind 
bis aching brow; upon the vertex sits a load heavier than that 
carried by the strongest porter; the foot of a giant presses on his 
neck and shoulders. In these sensations there is frequent variety, 
but rare relief. All at once loud bells ring within the chambers , 
of the inner ear; or the sound of artillery, or voices fs of a multi¬ 
tude, break in upon the silenfte of the hypochondriac's, parlour. 
Then his eyes become fantastically affected; the landscape is en¬ 
veloped in sm||llc; the columns of the morning paper move en 
echellpii; th^ patient is quite convinced that he is growing blind. 

It is incredible how much he .siffbhs from the nois^ of children; 
the servants shut the doors with a viorcnce that iHstracts him; 
and all his friends have acquired au,unaccoimtable trick of talk¬ 
ing loud. 

VOL. XII. NO. xxiu. 
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In nil. this, alfbough its detail conveys even to the most com- 
pftraionate hearer an idea of fancy and exaggeration, there is 
miicb real and pitiable suffering. Yet this is but a part of the 
woes of a hypochondriac. His very heart does not beat as it 
used to beat: it thrdbs, and jumps, aud flutters, and sometimes 
seems to come to a complete standstill. When he lies on his 
left side, it knocks against his ribs as if it would come out of bis 
thorax; atid when he turns for relief to his right, the heart 
turns too, and keeps up the same disturbance. Then every 
particle of his skin has acquired an intensity of feeling; a cur¬ 
rent of air, an open door, torments him; the halo of fresh 
atmosphere which comes into his close room with friends 
who have been riding or walking out of doors feels raw and irri¬ 
tating to his organs of respiration, and chills his blood. Easy 
chair, or comfortable sofa, he can find none. He loads himself 
with under-waistcoats of all denominations, and in numbers with¬ 
out number. He cannot always open his mouth with impunity, 
for the fog penetrates to his stomach and refrigerates the vital or¬ 
gans, so that he does not recover it for the whole day. 

The miud, which has not been ^uite free from impairment 
from the first, now becomes,more gravely affected. Residing and 
all mental occupations become irksome; every view* of the past 
is tinctured with sadness; the future prospect is without hope; 
and the fear of death is for ever impending. 

“ The sun grows pale; 

A mournful visionary light o’erspreads 
The cheerful, face of nature: earth becomes 
A dreary desart, and heaven frowns above.” 

Strange fancies introduce themselves among the sufferer’s 
tboqghts. Sometimes he supposes himself to be expanded like a 
Wlooo, and his specific gravity diminished, so that he dreads an 
involuntary ascent to the stars. Or bis solid bulk is imagined to 
be 80 enlarged that it perplexes him to think how he shall get 
through the door. Certain untrue sensations in the lower limbs 
persuade him that they are made of glass; or his perceptions are 
80 compressed that he concefres himself to be a piece of money. 
He often thinks himself dying, ancHs occasionally satisfied that he 
is dead. 

Such is tlie disorder which medical writers call hypochondnasis. 
|t happens, oddly enougti, that the very errors of the faculty not 
Upfrequently. produce ^ g<'eat diM of comfort to persons labouring 
umler fhi» divider. Well persdaded themselves that they labour 
Hiany grievous diseases, of which some one is the chief, 
are never so happy as *vhei),they meet with a medical prac- 
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titioner who, either in his innocence or artfully, fixes boldly on 
some organ as the fountain and origin of all the patient’s symp¬ 
toms. The patient tells his friends, with the air of a man com¬ 
fortably relieved from every doubt, that his new doctor has found 
out his complaint, and that he has got a disease of the mesenteric 
glands, or a scirrhus of the bowels, or a softening of the brain. 
He now knows what he is about, and can pursue a regular plan; 
which he does until he removes to some other fashionable resort 
of the sick,—calls in another doctor, and finds out they were 
quite mistaken at Bath and Cheltenham, and that he labours 
under some other malady, but quite as incurable. 

In the mean time, the worst part of the case is, that there is 
probably some real disorder at the bottom of all these complaints, 
and which requires for its detection and management a rarer sa¬ 
gacity and a more skilful application of medicine than is to be 
expected from those who are the readiest to prey upon the weak¬ 
ness and credulity of hypochondriac patients. 

In M. Dubois* opinion, the disorder in the commencement is 
always purely mental; some function becomes secondarily trou¬ 
bled, and disordered structure of some organ may be the ultimate 
consequence. A consideration of the different circumstances 
and different ranks and kinds of life in which hypochondriasis 
appears, would lead us, however, to think that this observation, 
although true in several instances, is not so in all; and that, by 
that refiex operation of morbid causes of which we find so many 
illustrations in other diseasCvS, the 'hypochondriasis is often con¬ 
sequent on bodily disorders existing in the organs of digestion, 
which we have seen are in all cases soon and seriously disturbed. 

By writers in general, hypochondriasis has been considered as 
particularly common in England. Admitting the fact, its expla¬ 
nation is not, we apprehend, to be sought solely in our variable 
climate. The frequent gloominess of our sky, which has been 
accused of “ disposing all hearts to sadness,” is more than com¬ 
pensated for by its enlivening mutability; and those who, un¬ 
grateful for the gorgeous springs,^the cool refreshing autumns, 
and summers not intolerable, of our climate, have sung the praises 
of warmer regions and a clou*dles8 sky, have in most instances 
had no opportunity of making a comparison between the climate 
of England and that of the over-rated South of Europe. Cer¬ 
tainly, hypochondriac maladies seem molt to affectUhe north-west 
portions of Europe; but the cadBe is per|uips to be- found in the 
greater mental activity, enterprise, and exposure to all the reverses 
and fluctuations of fortune, which belong to the statf,of society 
in these countries. Even the imagination of the northern nations* 
as M. Dubois has well remarked, is less sensual, less corporeal, 
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if we niay so say, and more abstract and creative than the same 
faquUy in the listless people of the south. 

Inasmuch as some forms of government are more or less favor¬ 
able to the mental habits we have mentioned, they may, of course, 
be supposed to promote the growth of hypochondriasis. Re¬ 
publics, which afford opportunities of rising to ambitious persons 
in private life, and also expose them to be suddenly thrown down 
from their elevation by the fickle sentence of the multitude, are 
thought by M. Dubois to abound more in examples of hypo¬ 
chondriasis than other kinds of state government. It seems at 
first sight curious that spiritualists and other religions mystics are 
not prone to hypochondriasis, such vagaries of lender, sensitive, 
and pious minds being most frequently associated with the hys¬ 
terical constitution. 

Among trades, weavers and tailors are' great hypochondriacs ; 
but shoemakers seem to be in this respect pre-eminently wretched. 
Zimmerman pointed out this fact, and ample experience has 
verified it, so that we feel surprise to find M. Dubois expressing 
a doubt upon the subject. Seated all^day on a low seat; pressing 
obdurate last and leather against the epigastrium; dragging re¬ 
luctant thread into hard and'^durable stitches; or hammering heels 
and toes with much monotony; the cobler’s mind, regardless of 
the proverb, w'anders into regions metaphysical and political and 
theological; and from men thus employed have sprung many 
founders of sects, religious reformers, gloomy politicians, ** bards, 
sophists, statesmen,” and all other “ unquiet things,” including a 
countless host of hypochondriacs. The dark and pensive aspect 
of shoemakers in general is matter of common observation. It 
is but justice to them, however, to say, that their acquisitions of 
knowledge and their habits of refiection are often such as to com¬ 
mand admiration. The hypochondriacal cast of their minds is 
probably in part induced by tlic imperfect action of the stomach, 
liver, and intestines, in consequence of the position in which they 
usually sit at work. General readers may be glad to be informed 
' that the regions under the shprt ribs on each side are called by 
anatomists thfi hypochondria, and that in these regions are lodged 
some of die most important organs of digestion, from a supposed 
impairment of which the hypochondriacal malady gained its ap¬ 
pellation. It has also been called the English malady, and the 
l^plemt imaginai^y connection with a disease of that organ, 

wnich does npt'seem to be verified by experience. 

feut of airhypochondriacs commend us to clergymen. The 
^^tj^qtive of business, travelling with speed of horses or of 
some great mart oPtraffit; and gain, sighs as he passes a 
beautiful parsonage-house, and laments that his father had not 
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brought him up for the church. The clergyman, meanwhile, re¬ 
pines over the inactivity of his station, and the absence of all the 
stimuli to ambition which banish rest from other men. His duties 
are few' and* easy; his income, it may be, comfortable, but often 
neither good nor bad, nor likely to be increased. Except in the 
shooting season, he takes very little exercise; his appetite for food 
is, unavoidably, and without the least reflection upon him, one of 
tlie principal things which redeems Ins life from a condition of 
chronic drow'siness; on those days, at least, when there is nobody 
to be buried, or christened, or married, or sent to prison. Hence 
flow many evils; digestion imperfect, sluggish and yet iintranquil 
bow'els, reitless nights, nervous mornings, and devils blue—in 
short, all the grievances of hypochondriasis. 

The professors of medicine are, we fear, open to the reproach 
not only of desponding when they are ill concerning the efficacy 
of the many coloured mixtures with which they face the fell dis¬ 
eases of other persons, but also to that of fancying themselves 
the subjects of lamentable maladies whicli have no real existence. 
Wc believe, however, that these suspicious appearances of hypo¬ 
chondriasis are only comAiou among young practitioners, whom 
the small number of tlicir patients leaves too much,time to reflect 
upon their individual physiology. 

It is some disappointment to a humane person to And that of 
all men who are discontented with their lot, none exceed in the 
quantity of their grumbling, and in the habit of looking on the 
wrong side of things, and in a proclivity to hypoclioudriacal ima¬ 
ginations, the old pensioners of the army and the navy at Chel¬ 
sea and at Greemvich. Placed above the fear of want, but de¬ 
prived of all motive to exertion, neither moved by hope nor by 
fear, for they have neither promotion to look to nor disgrace to 
apprehend, they are miserable ppecisely because they have no¬ 
thing to do. Wc have often thought that some gentle duties, 
analogous to the former habits of the lives of these deserving old 
men, w'ould be a great blessing to them. 

Many amusing stories have been told of elderly men of busi¬ 
ness, who, retiring from trade of customary occupations, with a‘ 
fortune, have lived to feel alhthc embarrassment or riches. Pro¬ 
fessional men have furnislird some examples, also, of persons 
who, although possessing an ample income, yet, missing their 
daily accumulation of fees, and finding that their, expenses were 
not diminislied, have been heartily glad to abandon all rural am¬ 
bition, and, deserting the dtdNranks of country gentlemen, have 
thrown tliemselves once more into the great gulf-stream of Lon¬ 
don and of business; driven to lliis resolution by*finding that 
fears of ruin began to haunt tiicni, that the stomach was never in 
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good hnmour, and that leisure and dignity, although praised by 
th^oets, were exceedingly uncomfortable. 

The most interesting and the most melancholy hypochondriacs 
are, however, to be found among men of cultivated minds and 
sedentary habits, whose sufferings appear but little in their works. 
Many a page, w'hich has made a thousand readers gay, has been 
written in all the misery of hypochondriasis; and some of the 
finest, productions of literature have been produced at the price 
of an affliction which seems to embody every other form of afflic¬ 
tion. On persons of this kind, both the mental and the bodily 
causes of hypochondriasis are accumulated. Neglect of exercise 
is combined with frequent mental excitement, and a constitution 
of peculiar sensibility is exposed to all the trials incidental to 
men of little worldly wisdom and small possessions. Depressing 
circumstances, a jaded mind, a feeble body, and rebellious diges¬ 
tive organs, thus conspire to call up all the demons of hypochon¬ 
driasis and of melancholy, and the days of the unhappy victim be¬ 
come pretty equally divided between mental brilliancy and a state 
bordering on moody madness. To all Knglish readers the illus¬ 
tration afforded by the accomplished*^ and amiable Covvper will 
present itself. Among French writers, few have presented a 
more remarkable example of it than Jean Jaques Housseau, 
whose case, recorded in his own vivid language, JVl, Dubois has 
quoted in his treatise. 

My health, however,” says Rousseau, after he had gone into the 
country with Madame de Warens, “ did not improve ; I was as pale as 
death, and meagre as a skeleton j I had dreadful pulsations of arteries: 
—to finish myself, having read among other things a little physiology, I 
set to work to study anatomy; and passing in review the multitude and 
the play of the parts which compose my machine, I was in expectation 
of finding them all put out of order twenty times a day- Far from being 
astonished at finding myself dying, I was only astonished that I conti¬ 
nued to live i and 1 did not read a description of any malady which I 
did not at once believe myself to have. 1 am sure, that if I had never 
been ill, this fatal study would have made me so. Finding in every disease 
the symptoms of my own, I thought 1 had them every one; and I ac- 
' quired in addition one still inore‘^cruel, of which I thought myself free, 
the fantasy of curing myself, it is di^ult to avoid this when one takes 
to reading books of medicine. By dint of exploring, reflecting, and 
comparing, 1 conceived that the foundation of all my ailments was a 
polypus of the heart, and even a physician seemed struck with this no¬ 
tion. exercised all the powers of my mind to find out how to cure a 
polypus of the heiirt, being resolved to undertake this wonderful case. It 
had b^en said thatM, Fizes, of Montpellier, had cured a polypus of that 
sort : nothing more was requisite to inspire me with the desire of going 
to colirttit M. Fizes. The hope*of being cured revived my cotirage and 
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On his way to Montpellier, Rousseau, who spent much of his 
life in flirtations, commenced a flirtation with a certain Madame 
de Larnage; 

So, Madame de Larnagc,” he continues, takes me under hand, 
and adieu poor Jean Jaques! or rather, adieu fever, vapoure, and the 
polypus 1 I forgot during my journey that I was a sick man; but I 
recollected it when I got to Montpellier. I went and consulted the 
most celebrated pi'actitioners, and above all M. Fixes. By way of addi¬ 
tional precaution, I became a boarder in tbe house of a physician. 1 
quitted that city at the end of six weeks or two months, leaving there a 
dozen louis, without any advantage to my health.” 

Supported by this case and others, M. Dubois lays great 
stress on the evil habit of reading medical books. There can be 
no doubt that hypochondriacal persons are fond of perusing 
works that treat of disease, and much addicted to seeing their 
own case in every page; but we should not, on this account, be 
inclined to discourage all attempts to make the truths of medi¬ 
cine familiar to unprofessional persons. Medical books of some 
kind or other, such persons will purchase and will study. Care 
should be taken to supply’ them with sensible books, and such 
as, informing them of the wonders of tbe bodily functions, would 
also teach them to place their greatest reliance, as regarded 
setting the functions in order wdien impaired, on those who had 
most studied them. It is to the deplorable ignorance, even of 
persons of education, with respect to the structure and functions 
of the human body, anti every thing which relates to health and 
disease, that we must ascribe the inability of such persons to 
distinguish between the rational practitioner and the quack. 
The higher classes, especially, hold regular physic and physicians 
of small account. Their idea of njedicine is, that it is an art, a 
craft, a kind of knack, (to use a somewhat inelegant but not 
inexpressive w'ord,) which some people are born with, or attain 
without study, and by the mere felicity of nature. If anatomy 
and physiology formed part of a good education, physic would 
reach its proper rank. But those who hang with ecstacy over 
stamens and pistils, or fragments t>f granite and sp^'. never seem* 
to consider how noble and* useful a subject for contemplation 
exists in their own frames. 

With increased knowledge, faith in the nostrums of ^^mpirics 
would soon be extinguished, and rash and absurd methods of 
cure abandoned. No patients are more disposed to rely on 
trifles for relief than hypochondriacs. Some pub their trust in 
ginger-lozenges, some in hiera-picra, some in Daffy’s Elixir, 
and some in Doctor Somebody’s famous dinner pill.* Some rest 
their hopes on white mustard-seed, and others seek solace in 
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breakfasting on fried bacon. Some are persuaded that animal 
food will be fatal to them, and some that vegetables are poison. 
They heroically abandon whatever is denounced; some giving 
up, their wine without a sigh, and others resigning their tea 
without a struggle. Kousseau was hypochondriac at a time 
when the motto of medicine might have been that opening line of 
Pindar, which has so much puzzled the learned, and which a 
French translator courageously rendered “ c^est line excelle/ite 
chose que Veau.'* 

I was languishing,” says Rousseau, in his Confessions, “ I coultl 
not bear to take milk j it was necessary to giwit up. Water was then 
the fashionable remedy. I took to water; and with so little discretion 
that it well nigh cured me, not of my maladies, but of my life. Kvery 
morning I went to the fountain with a huge goblet, and drank away, 
whilst I w’alkcd about, to the amount of a couple of bottles. I gave up 
drinking wine with my meals. The water was a little hard, as are most 
of the mountain springs. In short, 1 managed so well, that in less than 
two months 1 utterly destroyed the tone of my stomach, which up to 
that time had been very good. Being no longer able to digest, 1 saw 
that I must no longer hope to be cured.”' , 

There are not many maladies of which llie early and proper 
treatment is more important than this malady of liypochondriasis. 
Habit daily adds to the mental part of the disorder; the corporeal 
derangements, whetlier primary or secondary, become inveterate 
by delay; the coiitiuual attention to sensations heightens their 
force> and seems to impart an activity to the extreme nervons 
branches, or in some other way so to disturb both them and the 
small blood-vessels, as actually to cause the supervention of dis¬ 
orders, of which a long dread has been entertained. The illustri¬ 
ous Laennec was of opinion that lung continued mental depression 
favoured the development of'pulmonary coiisiunplion; and an 
apprehension of the occurrence of cancer has often been thought 
to dispose to cancer. But if these terrible consequences should 
not follow, the condition of the hypochondriac is yet exceedingly 
to be pitied. He is disqualified from many or all of the duties of 
^ife; his temper yields to coiitiHual irritations; his mind becomes 
weak and habitually directed to trillffs; his feelings become selfish 
and contemptible; and his life is little better than a long disease. 

The treatment must necessarily he partly mental, and partly 
directed to the regulation of the disordered bodily functions. 
To reitore the proper condition of the stomach, the liver, the 
duodenum, or* some other portion of the intestines, may require 
a skilful physician, and varied^ means; only applicable by those 
whom expePience has taught to ij^dapt general principles to in- 
dividnai examples. 
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Whatever medicines arc given, it >vin generally be found ser¬ 
viceable to combine with them some form of bathing. Early 
hours of going to bed and rising; a careful avoidance of great 
irregularities* in living, which are of all things the most surely 
paid for by lits of despondency; an agreeable course of reading; 
much exercise in the open air; cheerful society whenever society 
is not more irksome than silence and retirement; a moderate 
pursuit of field-sports; but, above all things, when it is prac¬ 
ticable, a frequent change of residence ;—all these things may be 
looked upon as important parts of the treatment. 

The proper regulation of the diet is very material; and it 
will be happy for the hypochondriac if, amidst the fancies and 
the follies of medical authorities on this particular point, he can 
elicit from his adviser some rules which are not utterly irrational. 
In general, we apprehend that the quantity of food taken, and 
the times at which it is taken, demand more attention than the 
quality or nature of the food. Particular cases will suggest 
particular precautions; but what is commonly called living by 
rule is certainly not the rule of health. Willi a few exceptions, 
we would lather recommend the invalid to peruse Lord Bacon’s 
short Essay on the Regimen of Health than all the books on diet 
that were ever compiled. 

Of the importance of a proper regimen of the mind in this 
unfortunate malady, too much cannot be said. In some unhappy 
cases the mind is from the first too much diseased to permit the 
establishment of such regimen, and, as in the case of Cowper, 
the prospect is truly cheerless. But in, many cases the eftbrts 
of the patient may be successfully roused. A journey, a new study 
or pursuit, frequent rides on horseback, or any thing'which effects 
a complete diversion of the thoughts, is most expedient; and 
contrivances apparently slight are sometimes rewarded by great 
results. The patient has, in favourable cases, sufficient power 
left to abstract his attention from the subject of his ow n health, 
and from medical reading, if strongly impressed with the danger 
of pursuing such trains of thought; and when exhorted to change 
his diet or regimen, to take cxercisd, or make any otjier effort, he 
may trply be encouraged witliHhc assurance that if he , 

“ Throw but a stone, the giant dies.” 

Such are some of the principal circumstances .worthy of ob¬ 
servation in hypochondriasis, a disease W'hicli, although it some¬ 
times attacks women, is much ii/ore common, as a ^consideration 
of its causes might lead us to expjcct, in men; and one of tlie 
worst of woes of that period ol^life when the activity t)f youth is 
gone and the cliaracteristic serenity of age is not yet attained. 
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There is no time in a man^s life in which the management of the 
mind is more important tlian in this $ as, without care and due pre¬ 
caution, it may prove to be a period of discontent, of unhappiness, 
and even of imprudcncies and rashness, for which there is no 
longer the excuse of youth and inexperience. 


Hysteria, or hysterical disorder, is, as we have already 
remarked, so different a malady from hypochondriasis, that there 
would be no particular propriety in speaking of it after the latter 
disease, if M. Dubois’ book, which is our text, was not devoted 
to the consideration and comparison of the two affections. Hys¬ 
teria is not the disorder of middle aged gentlemen, but of young 
women, for the most part of delicate frame, highly susceptible 
nerves, indolent habits, and minds less carefully regulated than 
would be desirable. It is, however, sometimes the affliction of 
older females, females of middle age, and occasioned by derange¬ 
ments of the health which especially disorder the nervous system. 
In most of its forms it is a very troublesome malady, and difficult 
of cure. Yet so much may be done,'by a careful attention to the 
general regimen of young women, to lessen the extreme suscepti¬ 
bility of the nervous system, that hysteria deserves quite as much 
attention as hypochondriasis. 

The slighter indications of the hysteric temperament generally 
become observable in young women after they have attained the 
age of fourteen or fifteen, and consist of an increased sensibility 
to all causes, how'ever trifling, of a nature to produce pleasure or 
chagrin. After a few years, if the habit of giving way to every 
emotion is not checked, and if any circumstances happen W'hich 
are of a nature to disturb the affections, the more marked features 
of the disorder called hyslorical are wont to appear; such as 
immoderate fits of crying or of laughing, easily induced, and very 
irregular spirits. At length, on the occurrence of something 
which causes either great disappointment or unusual sensations 
of pleasure, or after the excitement of animated society, or after 
dissipation ^nd fatigue, the 'young lady has what is knowm to be 
an hysteric fit. She bursts into* tears, and sobs violently, and 
for a long time, and as if she would inevitably be choked; or, 
being moved to laughter, she continues laughing so loudly and 
so long as to^ alarm thei bystanders. Perhaps she falls down, or 
sinks into a chpir, quite exhausted. Her face is red, her eyes are 
closed, and the eyelids are tremulous; the mouth is often firmly 
shut It is perceived that the heart palpitates violently, and the 
arteties itf the neck pulsate‘Mtongly. The breathing is variously 
affected; very often there is an evident constriction of the throat, 
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and the patient forcibly applies her hands as if to remove it; 
sometimes the respiration is profound and tranquib sometimes 
short and hurried. In some cases the hysteric person lies com¬ 
posed and quiet, but very often the hands and arms are violently 
thrown about, or the hands are strongly pressed upon the sto¬ 
mach, as if for the relief of violent pain; in some instances the 
trunk of the body is contorted, and occasionally the convulsive 
movements are more general and not easily conlrouled. Such 
an attack may last a quarter of an hour, or an hour, or even 
many hours, and may leave the patient uncomfortable, affected 
with headach, and feeling pain in the throat, and in those 
muscles which have been in strong action during the fit. Her 
own account of the fit commonly is, that she perceived a sensa¬ 
tion as of a round ball in some part of the bowels, which seemed 
gradually to ascend until it reached the upper part of the throat, 
and then to remain, pressing upon the windpipe until she thought 
she should be suffocated. Although there has been such loss of 
controul over the voluntary muscles during the fit, and such 
irregularity iu their action, it will not be found that the patient 
has always been deprived of consciousness of what was taking 
place around her; she has perhaps heard all that was said, and 
known all that was done, although ’quite without the power to 
speak, or to give any indication of her own feelings or wishes. 

One of the most singular characteristics of the hysterical 
disoider is, that iu individuals liable to attacks of the above 
description, or any modification of them, (for the forms of the 
paroxysm itself are very variable), there is often a resemblance or 
simulation of various other maladies. I’liere would appear to 
be some unusual condition of all the nerves of the body,, produc¬ 
tive, according to various accidental ciicumstanccs, of the signs 
of disease in the various parts which they supply, although ‘such 
diseases do not in reality exist. Medical practitioners learn to 
recognize these spurious maladies, which quite impose upon 
common observers. A patient is thought to be suddenly and 
violently attacked with inflammation of the brain, or of the bowels, 
or of the lungs; or, some previous disease actually existing, certain * 
symptoms are superadded, whijch make the case unlilceaii^ that are 
ever found in systematic descriptions of disease. Even in the 
course of a fever, a disease w'hich seldom fails to excite the prac¬ 
titioner’s anxiety, he is liable to be surprised, when the subjects 
of them are hysterical by constitution, by such sUange accidents 
as but for that explanation wguld be either unuitelligiblc or 
would mislead him into very erroneous practice. The diagnosis, 
consequently, or detection of hysteda, in all its possible forms 
and combinations, is a very important study to the physician; 
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and a tliorough acquaintance with its mutable character, and its 
property of mixing itself up with other maladies, sometimes 
enables him to tranquillize the fears which such odd combina¬ 
tions of disorder are well calculated to excite in the patients 
friends and relations. 

Among the many troublesome accompaniments or parts of 
hysteria, may be mentioned a particularly distressing cough, of a 
distinct and marked character. All coughs derive some modifi- 
cattbn from the cause in which they originate. The cough of a 
common cold differs from the deep hollow cough of consump¬ 
tion, and both are distinct from the hoarse cough which generally 
attends or precedes the measles. The cough of hooping-cough 
is distinct from all. But the cough of hysteria is not less pecu¬ 
liar; it is commonly loud, short, and repeated; dry and hard, 
and shaking the whole frame; induced and prolonged by all 
kinds of mental irritation, and quite refractory under common 
demulcent and anodyne treatment. It is sometimes periodical, 
and dependent on temporary causes; but often permanent, or at 
least not removed until by general means the patient’s health and 
strength undergo great improvcinenf. In some patients it puts 
on the character of croup,, and in others of asthma; still, how¬ 
ever, in most cases, only admitting of abatement by means 
directed to the general improvement of the constitution. 

Imitating almost every disease, hysteria occasionally puts on 
many of the signs of approaching death. The pulse sinks until 
it can hardly be felt; the hands and feet become cold; the 
patient breathes with .difficulty, and feels convinced that nothing 
can save her; and these very distressing symptoms and sensations 
may last for many hours; may return on many successive days, 
and^ yield at last, leaving the patient quite well. Such things 
happening to persons in the<prime of life, their blooming appear¬ 
ance some weeks after recovery is often remarkably contrasted 
with the gloomy circumstances by which they were surroundetl 
when the attacks were at the worst. 

If the hypochondriacal patient feels a dread of diseases merely 
on account pf some depraved sensations, w’e cannot wonder that 
the hysteric jfaiient, in whom many of the functions are often 
manifestly disturbed, should believe herself to belabouring under 
incurable disorders. The action of the heart, for instance, is very fre¬ 
quently irregular in hyslirical patients; the pulse intermits, and pe¬ 
culiar sensatio<is of oppression, or obstruction, or temporary ces¬ 
sation or intferruption of the heart’s action, are not uncommon. 
The distinction of such cashes from those in which the heart is ac¬ 
tually undergoing some change cof structure is exceedingly im¬ 
portant; especially where, as not unfreqiiently happens, the pal- 
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pitation depends on debility, induced perhaps by a previous 
attack of fever or other illness; for in such weakened states the 
symptoms of hysteria often manifest themselves, and bloodletting 
and other measures, which in the case of slow organic change 
might be requisite, would, by still further increasing the debility, 
exasperate the hysterical malady, and probably render it in¬ 
veterate. 

Divers troublesome symptoms incidental to females of delicate 
constitution, and often looked upon as inexplicable, and conse¬ 
quently as affording no clear indications of treatment, are disco¬ 
vered to be truly hysterical in their nature, either from its being 
found that less equivocal signs of hysteria are occasionally exhi¬ 
bited by the patients liable to them, or from tho success which 
follows the administration of what arc called anti-hysteric reme¬ 
dies. Among these symptoms are an occasional loss of voice; a 
difficulty of swallowing, sometimes so great as to create fcais of 
an obstruction of the gullet; pain fixed to one particular spot, as 
in the left side, or iii the loins, or over one eye. These affections 
are not unfrequently very obstinate, resisting all kinds of treat¬ 
ment for months, or returnilig after short intervals of relief, even 
for years. When their dependence on a disordered condition of 
the nerves is not suspected, the patients are, of course, needlessly 
subjected to various plans of treatment, founded on a belief in 
the existence of local disorder. Extreme pain in the course of 
the spine, with great tenderness and a loss of power in one or in 
both of the lower extremities,—a combination of symptoms suf¬ 
ficient to excite apprehension,—are all fopnd, in some cases, to 
depend on a morbid condition of the nervous system, and to be 
parts of hysteria. All these circumstances expose the hysterical 
patient to the same deceptions wdiicli we have said that unprinci¬ 
pled pretenders to medicine practwe with so much impunity on 
the hypochondriacal. To assert the existence of some seiious 
local disease is to gratify the patient by conforming to her own 
belief, and to ensure her fullest confidence. To tell her there is 
no local disease; that tier symptoms depend upon her general 
state of health; and that relief is 6nly to be expected from long 
perseverance in the use of medicine calculated to knproyc it, and 
united with the sacrifice of some indolent or luxurious habits; is 
to preach a very unwelcome doctrine, and often ensures the dis¬ 
missal of the too-faithful counsellor. • , 

The attacks of hysterical pain are sometimes so sudden and so 
violent as, when affecting the head or the bowels, to excite, even in 
the mind of the practitioner, innch^doubt as to their possible 
origin and tendency, and few parts of medical practidfe call for a 
more careful comparison of all the attendant symptoms. The 
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absence of fever, the tranquillity of the pulse, the complete in- 
termissions of pain occasionally occurring, and other symptoms 
according to the particular case, can alone be guides to practice, 
and, waiily regarded, save the patient from very unnecessary mea¬ 
sures. 

In certain examples of hysteria, the paroxysm or fit is such 
that the patient lies motionless, breathing slowly and deeply, and 
resembling one apoplectic. What is called catalepsy, or a state 
in which the muscles, no longer obeying the will, continue con¬ 
tracted in whatever position or attitude the limbs or body may be 
placed, seems to be a variety of hysteria. I'he trances in which 
patients have been supposed to be dead, but many of the cases of 
which are fabulous or exaggerated, are also of the family of 
hysteria. 

There are other varieties of hysterical affections, so extrava¬ 
gantly odd as sometimes to have caused suspicions that the sub¬ 
jects of them were under the influence of magic or witchcraft. 
Such strange motions of the limbs, such unaccountable predilec¬ 
tion for the repetition of some unmeaning syllables, or for sing¬ 
ing, “without mitigation or remorse'of voice,” a few notes sug¬ 
gested no one can tell by what association of ideas, or snatches 
of ballads or spiritual songs, have at times characterized this 
disorder, that its being ascribed to supernatural agency really 
cannot excite surprise; the more especially as such strange 
forms of affliction, like all the forms of hysteria, are found to be 
catching, and have even at times prevailed as a kind of epidemic. 
It has also sometimes^ happened, that amidst the excitement of 
the malady the patients have been gifted with such acute mental 
perception, or so much activity of the mental powers, and such 
unwonted eloquence, as to seem to the unaffected to be endued 
with'the spirit of prophecy and divination. The history of ani¬ 
mal magnetism presents some remarkable illustrations of these 
circumstances. 

The causes of hysteria are often purely corporeal, connected 
with some disorder which the physician may recognize; either 
‘ some disorde;* peculiar to the female system, or existing in the 
organs of digestion, and particularly in the neglected state of the 
bowels; or in the state of the patient’s strength or weakness, as 
in fnlness of habit, or the state opposite to fulness; or in a pe¬ 
culiar susceptijdlity of tlie whole nervous system. This suscepti¬ 
bility is always pne link in the chain of causes, and sometimes it 
is itself the chief cause. Whenidepending, with ail the hysteric 
phenomena elicited in consequence of its existence, on primary 
disorder offthe stomach and,bowq|s, or of the uterus, the cure is 
strictly medical. The removal of the primary disorder will 
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sometimes be followed by a return of the nervous system to its 
healthy condition, even in cases in which hope had almost been 
abandoned; but both in this case, and in the case of the nervous 
susceptibility being itself apparently the chief or primary cause, 
a mixed treatment is demanded, regiminal, medicinal, dietetic, 
and moral, which can only be instituted or pursued by the com¬ 
bined efforts of the physician, and of parents, relatives, friends, 
and guardians. 

M. Dubois thinks that southern climates tend to develope the 
too great sensibility of the nerves which disposes to hysteria; and 
certainly the enervating and artificial atmosphere of very warm 
rooms, in which young women often spend much of their time iu 
our own climate, is exceedingly detrimental to the general tone 
of the nervous system, entirely indisposing them to face the air 
and persevere in taking exercise on foot. The indolence of the 
morning is very ill compensated for by the fatigues of the evening, 
where, in rooms greatly heated and crowded, the young lady who 
passed the morning in bed, and the middle of the day on the sofa 
or in an easy chair, passes the night in dancing, or in listening to 
musical performances, prolonged far beyond midnight. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the present age of mental 
excitement than the care with which, by most of the prevalent 
customs and a system of fashionable education, the minds of the 
generality of females are consigned to inactivity and utter uncom¬ 
panionable insipidity. Whilst tlie expression of almost every 
elevated feeling is repressed as inconsistent with refinement, 
every artificial want, every habit of selfish gratification, is as 
much as possible indulged. Active exercise in the open air, 
cheerful country walks, a joyful participation of the hearty plea¬ 
sures of any society in which every movement is not taught by 
the posture-master, or conversation conducted according t6 the 
rules laid down in books professing to teach female duty and 
behaviour;—all this would be inconsistent with the general aim 
of all classes to imitate the manners and habits of the highest. 
All kind of reading, except of works the most frivolous, is consi¬ 
dered ungeuteel, or, at least, singular; and any display of deep ' 
and unsophisticated sentiment excites universal pity* The beauties 
of nature, the triumphs of science, the miracles of art, excite no 
more thaa a languid expression of wonder. To apply the mind 
to read or understand such things would destroy, the apathetic 
elegance which those desire to preserve, who still believe know¬ 
ledge to be a very good thing fejr persons who live.by it. With 
as much care as the natural proportions of the female figure are 
destroyed by stays made upoii abs|ract principles, i3 the mind 
cribbed and cabined by custom and fashion. Then, universal 
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ambition leads to universal difficulties as to fortune; and the only 
serious duty to daughters is to obtain an advantageous settlement, 
which, whether gained or missed, iS too often thus the cause of 
cureless discontent, injured healti), and all the nervous maladies 
incidental to an ill-managed mind and intirm body. 

Barely equal to sustain a life of indolence, from which all 
strong and all noble emotions are shut out, the slighter pains and 
disappointments of life induce suffering in the frivolous and 
morbid mind; and any serious contradiction, any check to indul¬ 
gence, any appeal of duty against pleasure, produces discontent, 
agitation of the nervous system, tears, low spirits, bewailings, the 
vapours, or a hysteric lit. The tendency to the latter exhibition 
of feelings injured or irritated, is found to be partly under the 
control of the will, or is at least often yielded to as the shortest 
way of putting an end to the disagreeable opposition of parents 
or a husband. Youth gives place to middle age, and middle age 
leads on to declining years, and, the mind having no resources to 
retreat upon, the frivolity of early life is too frequently exchanged 
for a feverish devotion and a chronic hysteric sensibility. Vainly 
hoping to obtain from various stinullarits that feeling of healtli 
which no stimulants can bestow, so long as good atmospheric air 
is flot breathed and the voluntary muscles are not exercised, the 
invalid sinks by slow degrees into all the scllish inactivity of a 
confirmed valetudinarian; and in these cases the double grievance 
of |iypochondriasis and hysteria is often incurred by the same in¬ 
dividual, and seems to furnish an excuse for the neglect of every 
duty requiring the smallest exertion of body and mind. 

If any hope could be entertained that declamation against fol¬ 
lies so notorious and hurtful would be rewarded by success, or 
that advice given to counteract them would be listened to, we 
W’Outd say to the parents of* the present day,—“Let your first 
care be to give your little girls a good physical education. Let 
their early years be passed, if possible, in the country, gathering 
flowers in the fields, and partaking of all the free exercises in 
which they delight. When they grow older, do not condemn 
them to sit eight listless hour.^ a day over their books, their work, 
their maps, and their music. Be assured that half the number of 
hours passed in real attention to well-ordered studies will make 
them more accomplished and more agreeable cotnpanions than 
those cotnmoidy are who* have been most elaborately Jinishedy in 
the modern acceptation of the term." The s 3 ’stems by which 
j'oung ladies* are taught to mote their limbs according to the 
rules of art to come into a^oom with studied diffidence, and to 
step into ii carriage with •meas/ired action and premeditated 
grace, are only calculated to keep the degrading idea perpetu- 
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ally present, that they are preparing for the great market of 
the world. Real elegance of deiiieunoiir springs from the mind; 
fashionable schools do but teach its iinitution, whilst their rules 
forbid to be ingenuous. Philosophers never conceived the idea 
of so perfect a vacuum as is round to exist in the minds of young 
women who are supposed to have hiiished their education in such 
establishments. If they marry husbands as uninformed as them¬ 
selves, they fall into habits of indolent insignificance without 
much pain; if they marry persons more accomplished, they can 
retain no hold of their atfectious. Hence many matrimonial 
miseries, in the midst of which the wife buds it a consolation to 
be always complaining of her health and ruined nerves. 

In the education of young women we would say—let them be 
secured from all the trappings and manacles of such a system; 
let them partake of every active exercise not absolutely unfemi- 
iiine, and trust to their being able to get into or out of a carriage 
with a light and graceful step, which no drilling can accomplish. 
Let them rise early and retire early to rest, and trust that their 
beauty will not need to be coined into artificial smiles in order to 
ensure a welcome, whatever room they enter. Let them ride, 
walk, run, dance, in the open air. Encourage the merry and inno¬ 
cent diversions in which the young delight; let them, under pro¬ 
per guidance, explore every hill and valley; let them plant and 
cultivate the garden, and make hay when the summer sun shines, 
and surmount all dread of a shower of rain or the boisterous 
wind; and, above all, let them take no medicine except when the 
doctor orders it. Tlie demons of hysteria and melancholy might 
hover over a group of young ladies so brought up; but they 
would not find one of them upon whom they could exercise any 
power. 

When a .system quite opposite to,this is pursued, what is* the 
consequence? A blooming girl, just on the verge of womanhood, 
begins to wither and decay. Her complexion fades, her spirits 
desert her, she becomes hysterical, she camiot walk, or ride, or' 
hold herself upright. The physician is consulted; he advises 
what we have advised; but the cure is entrusted to other hands. 
I'he young lady is removed to.Loiidon, and placed^ under some 
one who professes to cure deformities of the spine, as if the 
feeble bend, which probably does exist, were the cause of all the 
bad health, and not, as well as the hystq^ic feeling^ the result of 
a foolish system of physical education. And now fur many 
months the young patient passes the precious morryng hours in 
rooms crowded with other victims, and in an atmosphere no 
better than that respired by the faclojy girls; and, as oiubstitutes 
for all the natural exercises which she ought to be taking in the 
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country,—instead of playing with ball and battledore, instead of 
riding, walking, running races, jumping, swinging, imd other 
vulgar but healthful diversions,—she is instructed how to climb 
ropes, or to get to the top of a pole; she is indoctrinated in the 
mystery of throwing summersets over a bar; or applied to the 
rubbing and scrubbing t)f tables; or drilled by calisthenic arts to 
emulate the mystic motions of a telegraph: and all this time, 
mental education is suspended as a matter of course. 

We do sincerely believe, that if parents could be convinced thatby 
th<^^ endeavours to produce an excessive and mistaken refinement, 
a refinement which, confined tp looks, and words, and motions, 
and attitudes, does not imply the greater refinement of mind from 
which all the rest would spring, they are only laying the founda¬ 
tions of suffering, and would determine to follow entirely oppo¬ 
site rules, there would be as few instances of spinal disorder, and 
as' few hysterical and nervous complaints in the upper classes of 
society, or in families in comfortable circumstances as to fortune, as 
there are in those in which the luxuries of life (very erroneously 
so called) cannot be procured, or the indulgence of superfluities 
allowed. Many a young woman nd\v doomed to peevishness, 
pale sickliness, disappointed hopes, or matrimonial discontent, 
would become a cheerful, active, happy person, and if married, a 
contented wife, a healthy mother, and a blessing to her husband 
and her children. 

The chance of freedom from all nervous complaints, including 
some of the most dreadful mental visitations, is increased by 
every rational means of increasing individual happiness; by that 
great blessing, a contented mind; by a calm dependence on a 
benevolent and all-wise Creator; by a freedom from all mean 
forms of ambition—as for establishment, equipage, and restless 
gaiety ; by a love of home-duties, country scenery, and useful oc¬ 
cupations; by a reasonable acquaintance with some of the 
Sciences; by a taste for the arts, and for the improving pleasures 
'of elegant literature, and the society of the virtuous and well- 
informed. The divine, the philosopher, and the physician speak 
the same language. The dictates of reason and of duty are suffi¬ 
ciently dain, ?>nd few are blind to them; and they are the dic¬ 
tates of health, bodily and mental; but so opposed to them are 
die dictates of fashion, and the habits of what is called the world, 
in a country tpo much given to the worship of gold, that of all 
who profess to.acknowlcdge their truth, the greater number are 
$till ever found 

'* To see the best^ and yet the worst pursue.*' 
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Art. VI.—tea Rikes Hafderf af Erik Gustaf Geijer. Fosrta 
Delen. (History of Sweden, by E. G. Geijer, Vol, I.) Up^ 
sala. 1825. 8vo. 

On a first cursory view of the dearth of literary productions in 
the Scandinavian peninsula previous to the last century, we 
might be apt to indulge in theory, and ascribe it to the ungenial 
nature of the soil and climate, whicli, demanding all the efforts of 
men to be applied to obtaining the means of supporting existence, 
left little leisure for the cultivation of mind, and the exercise 
of literary talent. But this theory would be at once overturned 
by a glance at the far more inhospitable region of Iceland, where 
literature was cultivated, and had even attained its golden age, 
at a time when Scandinavia—or rather Sweden, Norway having 
an historian—had little to exhibit but the rhymed History of 
Alexander the Great—(for the deeds of the wide-praised Mace¬ 
donian, by a singular fortune, were celebrated nearly at the same 
time in the tongue of Persia, and in almost every European lan¬ 
guage)—and other romantic legends of the middle ages, intro¬ 
duced when German prince!) had mounted the throne of Sweden. 
The clergy in this, as in all the Transalpine countries, were 
in almost exclusive possession of tfie important arts of read¬ 
ing and writing, but they did not here, as elsewhere, sedu¬ 
lously devote themselves to collecting and composing the annals 
of their country. Sweden has no names to set beside a Saxo 
Grammaticus and an Adam of Bremen; the chief productions of 
her monks, besides the works already meijtioned, are translations 
of the romantic History of Charlemagne, the Romance of Flores 
ami Blanchefleur, the Seven Wise Masters, and others of a simi¬ 
lar stamp. With the exception, perhaps, of the Slavonian na¬ 
tions, no other European country 4 >ossesses so few remains of 
middle-age literature. Jt is probable that the true cause of this 
poverty lay in the remote situation of Sweden, in her limited 
intercourse with the rest of Europe, and the consequent want of 
stimulus. The causes of the literary superiority of Iceland are 
peculiar, but we cannot now stop W consider them.^ 

The Reformation gave in S^veden, as it did everywhere else, 
a powerful impetus to the human mind, and coeval with its in^ 
tr^uction, was the accession to the throne of the family of Vasa, 
the patrons of every thing calculated to# advance t^e dignity and 
prosperity of the realm over which they ruled, jet still litera¬ 
ture languished, and the l6th ai|d 17th centuries have little to 
show beyond books of devotion, translations in a great measure 
from the German, which language exercised the sam<fi influence 
over the Swedish as it did over the Danish idiom. The brilliant 
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period of Louis XIV. extended the sway of the French language 
and literature even to Sweden, now become an important actor 
on the theatre of Europe. The history of the recovery of 
Swedish literature from Gallic influence, and its resumption of 
nationality, is precisely the same as that of the emancipation of 
those of Germany and Denmark. Since the commencement of 
the present century, the literary productions of tliis northern 
kingdom have been such as to give promise of ensuring her as 
respectable a station in the republic of letters, as can well be 
attained by a nation whose limited territory and small population 
do not permit of literature forming the sole occupation of a nu¬ 
merous class of persons. 

As we have not had as yet an opportunity of consulting the 
Scriptores Rerum Suecicarum 3Iedii Mvi^ edited by Geijer and 
Schroder, we are unable to say what scraps of Swedish his¬ 
tory may have been composed in the earlier part of that period; 
but as what is called the Old Swedish Chronicle commences at 
page 240 of the first volume, we cannot suppose them to have 
been numerous. This Old Chronicle, which ends at the year 
1449, is extremely concise. Another, somewhat older, called 
the Lesser Rhyme-Chronicle, is rather more full, hut equally 
devoid of real historic value. Johannes Magnus, the last Catho¬ 
lic archbishop in Sweden, after his banishment, devoted his 
hours to the celebration of the deeds of his fathers, and wrote, 
at Venice, his History of the Goths and Swedes, which was, after 
his death, published at Rome (in 1334) by his brother, the cele¬ 
brated Olaus Magnus. It was for a long time the chief source 
for the early history ol Sweden, and it spread the fables it con¬ 
tained over Europe. Meanwhile, a sober, and, for the time, a 
judicious history of the northeni kingdom had been written by the 
refoVmer of the Swedish chiy'ch, (and successor of J. Magnus in 
his office,) Laurentius Petri, assisted by his brother Olaus, a 
work which it was reserved for the present century to give to the 
light. During the 17 th century but little appears to have been 
done in this department; even the exploits of Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus and of Charles Xll. fbiled to rouse the historic muse of 
Sweden from»hcr lethargy, and Irer slumbers continued till the 
year 174?,^ when Dalin published his History of Sweden, in 
three volumes quarto. His example was followed by Bolin 
and Lagerbring, but not^e of these native historians could boast 
of;any transcendent merit; and the best History of Sweden (as 


« Wf'l>i>eak only of published wor^s, for there are ifnrions biographical and histdri- 
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was proved in some measure by its translation into Swedish) w as 
the German one of Riihs. There is also a Latin llistory of 
Sweden by the celebrated Puflendorf, oi which, however, the 
merit is not considerable; and Sweden occupies of course a con¬ 
siderable place in the general History of the North of the preju¬ 
diced and dogmatical Schlotzer. The little work of Vertot on 
the Revolutions of Sweden has the merit of elegance, but Is of no 
great value in an historic j^jint of view'. The Life of Gustavus 
Vasa by Celsius, written in Swedish, is an excellent piece of 
biography. 

It, therefore, appears that there w'as room lor a good History 
of Sw'eden; and among the scholars of that country there are few', 
we believe, who would dispute the superior pretensions of 
Geijer, the author before us, lor the execution of the task. He 
is professor of history in the university of Upsala, and one of the 
editors of the collection ol the old Swedish writers above referred 
t<;; and it may be farther mentioned, that when the present 
King of Sweden sent the Crown Prince, Oscar, to the University 
of Upsala, Geijer w'as the person selected to have the charge ot 
his education. His majesty was so well satisfied with the way 
in which he fulfilled the charge, that, .by^ way of recompense, he 
appointed him to the office ol royal historiographer. He has 
also been advantageously known to the public by his contribu¬ 
tions to “ Iduua,” “ Svea, ’ and otlier periodicals, and by Ids ad¬ 
mirable introiluctioii to llie collection of Popular Swedish Bal¬ 
lads, edited by himself and Afzclius.* In these pieces Geijer had 
shown himself to be possessed of a sound judgment, correct taste, 
extensive knowledge, a due feeling for tiic great, the noble, and 
the good, and a dignified style. 

» 

Jn the histow of a country so peculiar as Sweden, correct phy¬ 
sical ideas are of paramount iniportatice, and we therefore deem 
it highly judicious in its historian to have devoted to that subject 
a portion of his introductory volume. T.hc first of the ten sec¬ 
tions into which the volume is divided, contains a geographical and 
geological view of the region whose history he is ab^ut to record. 
He accurately describes, froifi the best authoritfes, its extent, 
boundaries, natural divisions, and the physical character of the 
different districts of which it is composed. Of the surface in 
general 'he remaiks, after Walilenbergf one striking difference 
between it and that of more southern countries: namely, that 
while in the latter the granite i^ usually covered offer by the se¬ 
condary formations, and only comes /ortli to view as the summits 
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of lofty mountains, in Sweden* on the contrary^ it presents itself 
in the fortn of low hills, and in the level parts of tlie country lies 
close to the surface; on the coasts, as it were, in conflict with 
the waves, it forms numerous little bays, creeks, and a crowd of 
rocks running out into the sea. From this quality of the sur¬ 
face it comes that the iron-ore is not, as elsewhere, confined to 
particular spots, but is diffused over the greater part of the 
country, and constitutes a kind of broad belt round the centre 
bf ISweden, between the islands of Upland, Vestmanlaud, and 
VUrmlaiid. Hence the ore is more accessible; but this structure 
is detrimental to the fertility of the superjacent soil. This, 
however, applies not to the more fertile parts of the country 
around the great lakes, where the soil lies on limestone, clayslate, 
and other secondary rocks; but it is only in Skanc, the most 
southern province of the kingdom, that we discern traces of the 
latest formations, which, as is well known, are the most favour¬ 
able to vegetation. 

** Yet,’* says Mr.Geijer, “ even in many of the spots to which nature 
has been most niggardly, the powerful influence of an ancient cultivation 
on fertility exhibits itself. This peculiar <|uality of our native soil con¬ 
tributes not less than the climate to cletnaiul from the Swedish husband¬ 
man comparatively greater labour for an inferior produce, though this 
produce is obtained of a finer quality than in those countries where a 
soil, which is at the same time easy to work and more productive, sends 
up the weeds along with the wheat. Ought we to call this lot de¬ 
pressing? No: we should learn to estimate ourselves, and to follow Up 
our father’s toils upon this land; wc should rejoice over the conquests, 
alrcatly so productive of a rich return, which Swedish industiy has made, 
midis still making over it; and if we could perceive that the moral 
force, which is the surest pledge of a nation’s independence, forms with 
us oibre than with most other pations the very means of physical per¬ 
manence, we would not lament over it.” 

Our author next considers the question, whether the waters of 
the Baltic have diminished or not. This was, we believe, first 
, maintained in the affirmative by Celsius, towards the middle of 
the last century, and he determined the rate of diminution to 
be about two* and a half ells in h century, Dalin thence con- 
cliided, that at the birth of Christ thej: water stood in the north 
thirteen fathoms higher than it did at the time he wrote, and on 
fills foundation he based the whole ancient history of Sweden. 
T^lfeologians and antiquaries both took up arms against him, and 
htil t^ory is ‘now totally exploded. Yet many still maintain the 
fact Jf a diminution, misled, as our author justly observes, by the 
error of not considering that the earth, as is now matter of de¬ 
monstration!’was at one period in a totally different state from 
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wbal it is at present, and diat the marine remains from which the 
advocates of this doctrine argue, belong to those ages which 
preceded the creation of man. Sweden contains, perhaps, the 
oldest petrifactions, a^d in Uie, greatest abundance, of any country, 
but it exhibits no remains of the largo antediluvian animals ; in 
Skane alone, have any traces of southern vegetation been disco* 
vered. They present themselves in the stone>coal at Hdr and 
Ildganas. Mr. Geijer thinks that at the time of the Flood na¬ 
ture was less developed in Scandinavia, which was perhaps then 
devoid of the higher species of animals. The chief marks which it 
exhibits of diluvial action are the blocks of granite scattered over 
all the level country, and its ranges are probably the source 
whence come those boulders which arc spread over the north of 
Germany. The great sandhills which in Sw'eden run from north 
to south, and other natural appearances there, vouch for the fact 
of the Flood having extended to that country, and moreover of its 
direction having been, as the latest geologists assert, a southern 
one. Mr. Geijer notices, while on this subject, first, the extra¬ 
ordinary fact of there being oyster-shells and iron-rings still to be 
seen in the steep cliffs of file south-eastern part of the Crimea, 
wliich originally formed the verge of J;he Black Sea, and which 
rings are several hundred feet above the surface of the present 
sea, though it is almost certain that, as tlie inhabitants affirm, 
they wei’c put there for the purpose of securing the vessels which 
navigated that sea in those distant ages; and second, the still 
more extraordinary fact, mentioned in the Hermes of the dis¬ 
covery of similar rings in the perpendicular rocks of Mount 
Hsemus or the Balkan, facing the valley of tlie Danube. These, 
coupled with various geological observations, testify strongly for 
there having been a time when tlic Black Sea communicated 
with the Caspian, and that of Arabextended itself far into Hun¬ 
gary, till the opening of the Bosporus and the straits of Gades 
gave its waters access to the ocean. But in all these cases, the 
effect was sudden and produced by a convulsion of nature, arising 
from unknown causes, and then ceasing to operate, Mr. Geijer 
in fine considers that there is littfe ground for si^pposiiig that ' 
there has been any dimiuutioi/of the waters of the*Baltip. 

No country abounds 4iorc in w'ater than Sweden. Its lakes 
cover 20Q square Swedisli miles of its surface; its rivers are nu¬ 
merous and distinguished for the clearuebs aud puri|y of the water, 
which, interriipted by frequent falls, runs rapidly over their 
sandy beds. The climate is fur milder than that of any other 
country under the same parallel of 1|ititude. In Swedish jLapp- 


* For 18S1, No. X. p. 133; 1823, No. XVUI. p. 101. 
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mark, com ripens and fruit trees bear at a polar elevation of 
68^ degrees, and the case is tUe same in northern Finninark, even 
as high as 70 degrees; whereas in Siberia all cultivation ceases 
about the 60 th degree, and in Canada np corn is sown even 
under the 51st. Peking, which is under the same parallel with 
Naples, has its w'inters colder than those of Upsala. This is, we 
believe justly, ascribed by Mr. Geijcr to the peninsular form of 
Scandinavia, and to the influence of ancient cultivation. 

** The shortness of our summer is in some measure compensated 
by the longer stay of the sun above the horizon, which in the north 
makes the corn ripen within six or eight weeks. This bright sum¬ 
mer, whose (lawn and twilight arc among those indescribable beauties 
peculiar to our sky, calls forth all the splendour of the northern Flora, 
which, though not abounding in varieties, is the more rich in those 
which are peculiar to the country and climate. In closeness and ver¬ 
dure, the flowery carpet of the northern spring far exceeds that of the 
south. On the other hand, the pure bracing cold of a northern winter 
exalts the active powers and the vigour of life, and is found, at least 
by the natives, to be far less oppressive than the moist piercing cold of 
the same season in more southern regions^’ 

Within the last seventy y^ars, a gradually progressive change of 
seasons has been remarked in Sweden; winter continually en¬ 
croaching on spring, and summer on aiitiinin, so that a bastard 
winter, as our author terms it, exhibits itself in April, and a bastard 
summer in October. The cause of this, he thinks, has not yet 
been clearly assigned. After n variety of other observations on 
the climate, he couclut^s witli noticing the influence it exerts on 
the minds of the inhabitants, which is just what was to be ex¬ 
pected from one so full of cheerful and healthy vicissitude. 

IJence the very country itself, though it cannot boast of the trea¬ 
sures of fertility, infuses inio tCic inhabitants a degree of happiness, 
greater perhaps than is felt in most other regions. 'J'he natural aflectioii 
for the laud of his birth is particularly deep-planted in the bosom of u 
Swede. He quits his native country with reluctance. He almost always 
returns to it, drawn home by that longing whose invisible band has 
' everywhere encompassed him.” < 

In a iiQte, Mr. Geijer infoms that he is acquainted with a 
celebrated artist wlio had been so long from Sweden as to have 
nearly forgotten his mother tongue, but just as this last tie was 
giving way, he„ began toi be seized with an irresistible longing 
after his native country, and every pheuonieiion W'hicli reminded' 
hint of the aspect of the north brought tears into his eyes. 

It W^ an extraordinary fact, but we believe it to be the truth, 
that it ts olily the laud of the mountain and the lake, the spread¬ 
ing heath, and the dark loi’csl,,w'liich exerts this pow'erful effect 
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over the human mind, and that this is rarely felt in any strong 
degree by the inhabitants of the south. 

We are next conducted over the different provinces of Sweden, 
and shown their vai^ious climates and productions. SkanCf or 
Scania, the most southern of these, produces the chesnut and the 
mulberry; the rye ripeus there as early as in Germany, and the 
winters at Lund arc milder than those of Berlin or even Vienna. 
The transition is great in passing from the level land of Skane to 
the high land of Smaland, where the traveller first encounters the 
true northern aspect. Halland, on the sea-coast, northwest of 
Skane, presents to the view a cold heath, where vegetation is 
checked by the infiuence of the sea-winds, though in the eleventh 
century, according to the KnyllingasagOf it was distinguished for 
its woods of oak and beech. Then conics Bohnslandy with its 
lovely fertile dales, amidst steep precipitous rocks. Proceeding 
along the east-coast, B/eking show's the milder temperature of 
the small isles of the Baltic, and the coast from Carlskrona to 
Calmar is hardly to be equalled in the north. The beech-woods 
cease above Calmar, though single trees are to be met with some¬ 
what higher. The clear but restless waves of the great Vetter 
lake divide East and West Gothland, two of Sweden’s most fruit¬ 
ful provinces. The lakes H jelniar and ISIiilar are surrounded by 
fertile plains; then follow the mountainous districts of Varmland 
and The Dales {Dalecarlia), in which cultivation has penetrated 
amidst the recesses of the mountains. Beyond the Dale river 
the oak-woods cease, and then begin to sliow themselves the 
indigenous trees of the North, amidst which the dark groves of 
the fir tower to a height and size to which that tree never attains 
in more southern regions. Agriculture gradually gives place 
to hunting, fishing, and pasturage; but the culture and, the 
manufacture of flax still afiord some employment to the people. 
At the southern boundary oiHelsingland the rye no longer ripens 
with such rapidity that the corn of one harvest may be sown as 
seed for the next. Herjendnl, on the W'est, presents a valley shut 
in by mountains, and is, with the exception of Lapland, the most 
barren of Sweden's Northern regions. But to themorth of this 
inhospitable clime, one is surprised to meet in Jaidtlandf around 
the great lake Storsjb, one of the loveliest and most pleas¬ 
ing districts in Sweden, though it rather entices than rewards 
the agriculturist, as night-frosts continiAlly ravage* the expected 
crop. When we have passed the river Angerrr/an, fruit trees 
are no longer to be seen. Thfe sandy, wooded West- Bothnia 
( Vester-hotten, i. e. West bottom or ^oil), furnishes in little an 
example of the generally-observed property of the climate of 
coasts facing the east being less mild than those which have a 
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western exposures; for East Bothnia, in Finland, which lies op¬ 
posite to it, is much milder and more fertile* Ulea in the latter, 
though an entire degree higlidr, is not colder than Uinea in the 
former. The heaths and wooded hills of West Bothnia form the 
boundary towards the Lappmarks, in whicl^ the land, at first de¬ 
pressed, gradually elevates itself, till it assumes the form of moun¬ 
tain-ridges. 

** Travellers have compared these mountains to a sea, whose innume¬ 
rable waves have been, at the moment of its greatest uproar, suddenly 
frozen. Covered with ice and snow of a dazzling whiteness, they fling 
around them in clear weather a brilliant blue. We sec above the clouds 
in the azure sky the tops of the mountains, which thus acquire to the 
eye an immense height, while us they reflect from their smooth sides 
the beams of the sun, they seem as if they were the very heaven itself. 
Even at midnight, their snowy tops still flame with the sunbeams which 
stream from the horizon, and the icc-blink {isblink), as it is called, glows 
like fire in the deep twilight of the valley below. When, far north, we 
approach the mountains, we reach the limit where the fir ceases to grow. 
It has already assumed an unusual appearance j thick set from the very 
greund, with dusky boughs, and with, as it were, a singed top, it aflbrds 
a melancholy prospect in the savage woods. I’he blackberry has, at the 
the same time, ceased to ripefi. The last habitations of the beaver are 
now visible beside the brooKs ) the carp and perch disa])pcar from the 
lakes. The limit of the growth of the fir is in the Lappmarks, about 
3,200 feet below that of perpetual snow. The pine woods still remain, 
bnt the trees are no longer gigantic j their trunks are now short, with 
coarse wide-spreading branches, demanding centuries to attain even a 
moderate height. The marshes assume a most drcaiy appearance. The 
Alpine salmon and the barr are no longer found in tlic waters j 
bilberries hardly appear; the bear comes no higher; corn ceases to 
ripen; but small cottages, whose inhabitants live by fishing and keeping 
cattl<^, are still to be found up to within 2,600 feet of the region of 
snow. Within 2,800 feet of this limit the pine Ceases, and the birch 
alone thenceforward forms the low woods. With a short knotty stem 
and stiff" rough branches, it seems to set itself to resist the violence of the 
mountain blast. Its light-green lively hue still continues to gratify the 
eye, but is at the same time a proof of the decline of the power of vegeta¬ 
tion* These rmods soon become so low^ that when a man stands up on 
a piece of turf^ ‘he can look over the Arhole of them. They grow rarer 
and rerer as we proceed; and as, in consequence, the heat of the sun can 
act without impediment on the sides of the hills, we often find on them 
a great abundajicc of mountain plants. The reindeer-moss covers the 
more arid plains^ At 2,000 feet below the verge of the snow, even the 
low birch-woods disappear, and fish arc no longer to be found in any 
watefs: the Alpine salmon is the last. All hills which go beyond the 
limit at which no trees can graw, are properly denominated in Swedish 
!]^&ll (ffelf). Bushes of a dark-coloured species of dwarf-birch grow 400 
firet bii^er> ttnd raapberries {hjntron^ ripen, but not beyond; the glutton 
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still visits these high lAtitudes. Thus high ascends DalQall near Tran- 
strand. After this, even the birches disappear, the streams are covered 
only with brown rather than green mountain-plants; the only berries 
which ripen are the whortleberries. The Laplanders, the wandering 
dwellers of this region, do not willingly pitch their tents higher up than 
within 800 feet of the limit of perpetual snow, for there food fails even 
for the rein-deer. 

“ Eternal snow now occupies the land, first covering the plain, in some 
spots of which, oat of the brown swampy ground, sprout up here and 
there scattered mountain-plants. Even amidst the more level extended 
snow-ground, tufts of these may be seen shooting up from the springs 
of some rock rising out of the snow; and even to 200 feet beyond the 
limit of snow some lichens can sustain their wretched existence. But 
there all vegetation is at an end. The snow-sparrow is the only living 
creature which conics so high, except man, eager in pursuit of know¬ 
ledge." 

After this picturesque description of the country, Mr. Geijer 
proceeds to consider the glaciers and other phenomena of the ice 
and snow which it presents, and to make some observations on 
the portion of the peninsula lying still farther north and border¬ 
ing on the Frozen Ocean, where, even in the isle of Major, at the 
North Cape, men are found to dwell. Jiving on lish, and continu¬ 
ing throughout the winter; there the perils of the cold are as 
nothing compared with the dreadful storms, which rage with a 
fury passing the conception of any one who has not witnessed 
their tremendous energy. Concluding his survey witli this, the 
extreme point of the North, our author I’ctlecls with complacency 
that the Scandinavian peninsula now forms one 'whok, as by na¬ 
ture and history it was destined to be; and he calls on every 
Swede and Norwegian to join in the language employed by the 
Norwegian estates and people, W'lien, in 1449, on choosipg a 
Swedish king, because Norway a»d Sweden w'erc by God so 
closely joined together, and of old times united in love and union, 
they ^ded, ‘*for there is no reason wiiy these two kingdoms 
should ever with our will be parted in discord.” Language 
which every friend to Scandinavia, whatever he may think of the , 
mode of the union, will, we apprehend, readily adopt. 

A statement of his reasoni for entering into this mkiute de¬ 
scription of the country, leads out author to reflect how easily its 
peculiarities, at the very time when they exert a powerful influ¬ 
ence over him, escape the observation ofl the native? and to show 
the effects of the aspect of Sweden, at once awful and majestic, 
on the mind of a native of the Sduth. With thatvidw', he quotes 
those passages from the autobiograpfiy of Alfieri, in which that 
eccentric genius describes the feelings excited in his mind by the 
sight of the wild majesty of the immense woods^ the lakes and 
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precipices of Sweden—passages which seem to have greatly struck 
Mr. Geijer, as he had already quoted them in his introduction to 
the Swedish ballads. The remarks of his own which immedi¬ 
ately follow, are so highly creditable to Mr, Geijer as a writer, 
a patriot, and a philosopher, that wc feel pleasure in extracting.^ 
them. 

“ The season of flowers forms here a greater contrast to the rigour 
of winter, and is therefore greeted with a far more lively joy than in 
those countries where the inhabitants are unaccustomed to that rapid 
transition, just as the warm glance of maternal love most afl'ects the 
child, over whom it does not at all times play. Spring, which e^ivens 
all beings, seems in the North more than elsewhere to touch, as it were, 
the very heart of nature, and exhibits,—more especially in the moun¬ 
tainous districts, where the transition is most sudden,—a scene which 
must penetrate even the most gloomy, the most depressed bosom, with 
a ray of the lively happiness of existence. The snow melting before the 
heat of the sun, bursting from the mountains in innumerable brooks, and 
hun ying over the swelling verdure of the dales j the mighty waters now 
loosened from their icy chains, and with augmented velocity rolling 
along their channels : the trees, almost* instantaneously bursting into 
leaf, from which the singing birds, once more greeting the North, and, 
as it were, drunk with delight, flil the clear elastic air of spring with 
their lays; the heavens swimming in a luminous sea, which soon knows 
no more of night; the joy which seizes the whole animated creation j— 
all combine in the northern spring to infuse an overflowing perception 
of life suddenly atvaking from a protracted slumber, if this first transi¬ 
tion makes a strong impression, the still flowing progression which im¬ 
mediately succeeds it h^ a more touching delight of its own, from its 
contrast with the frequently barren magniflcence of northern scenery, 
and the shadow of speedy departure which is reflected over the peculiar 
loveliness of spring. All the beauty of nature in the North has a certain 
air of delicacy. This appears in colours, tiot less in the clear tints of 
the budding rose than in the ^ed which blooms in the check of the 
northern maiden; it appears in the brighter hue of the northern heaven 
compared with the dark-blue sky of the South; it appears in the lighter, 
livelier green of grass and leaf, that forms so striking a contrast to the 
unchanged witnesses of winter, our dusky dark pine-forests, which still 
survive, and a^brds peculiar prooV of a weakness of vegetation not to be 
found in the rijfer nature, and, as it wtre, more full-blooded productions 
of the South. Beauty in the North, therefore, almost always resembles 
a delicate and luvely child, whose moving innocent charms seem, even 
in the cradle, to implore % exemption from the hard fate by which it 
must before long be doomed to perish ; and the strong contrast between 
rigour and geqtleness, liveliness and lethargy, which is displayed in the 
variations of the northern year, in \his manner makes itself be felt even 
in the mids| of its most blooming spring. These and many other strik¬ 
ing pectlliarities, which afleeff human life with pleasure or with pain, 
seem, on this very account, to draw the attention and the sympathy of 
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men to nature more in the North than elsewhere, to form a closer affinity 
with her and her secrets, and to make a deeper and more comprehen¬ 
sive feeling of nature a prominent trait of the more distinguished northern 
minds. Even in the oldest theology and poetry of the North, it is this 
sentiment whic^ displays itself in obscure tones and images^ it is this, 
too, which, refined by culture, has since been chiefly developed in sci¬ 
ence and art." 

The remaining sections of this volume are devoted to an in¬ 
quiry into the North of the Ancients—the Sources of Swedish 
History —the Huties—the Icelanders—the Mythology of pie North 
—and to the history of the Yngliuga race, and the line of kings 
endii% with Ragnar Lodbrok, who is supposed to have lived at 
the close of the eighth century. Most of these subjects have been 
already disycussed at some length in this journal, and we may 
therefore be excused from again entering upon them; and as the 
portion that specially relates to the professed object of the work— 
the History of Sweden—is in this volume confined to the fabulous 
oi ante-historic period, which we regard as destitute of interest to 
all but natives, we need not extend this article further by any 
observations upon it. , 

Onr intention of reviewing this work has been long suspended 
in expectation of the appearance of Mr. Geijer’s second volume, 
W'hich was announced as nearly ready five years ago; with the 
circumstances which have occasioned the extraordinary delay, and 
indeed almost led to a belief that the author had abandoned the 
farther prosecution of the work, we are wholly unacquainted. 
Must we take it for granted that it has arisen from a want of snf- 
cient encouragement on the part of the Svfedish public ? Be that 
as it may, we now learn from a recent announcement of the pub¬ 
lishers of MM. Heeren and Ukert’s manual Histories of the 
European States, that Mr. Geijer has undertaken to write a his¬ 
tory of Stmlen for that collection, iflid that until this is finished, 
the continuation of the present w'ork will be suspended. The 
compendious history will be printed in German and Sw'edish, on 
opposite pages; the German translation is executed by Mr. 
Leffler, under the author’s own inspection. Whenever it appears, 
we hope to find materials in it for an article that m.j^ compensate 
to our readers and ourselves for the disappointment arising from 
the suspension of Mr. Geijer’s larger history, which, we trust, he 
will live long enough to resume and com|>!ete. 
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Abt. VII.*—X« T^ol et h Nord de Vltalie, Esguisses des Mceurs, 
Anecdotes, Pat^sages, Chants Populaires, Croguis Ilistoriques, 
Statistiques, l^c. Pxtrait du Journal d'une Excundpn dans 
ces contrees en 1830. Par M. Frederic Merpey. 8vo. 

Paris, 1833. 

It is singular fhat, till the appearance of this bo 9 ,kin France, and 
the works of Mr, Latrobe and Mr. Inglis in England, we should 
have had so few regular books of travels in the Ty*oi; ,and yet 
there is scarcely a country in Europe more interesting, none which 
more amply repays the traveller for his visits. In many points 
the Tyrol rivals its neighbour Switzerland, into every valley and 
over every mountain range of which, the English, Germans, and 
Americans are accustomed to pry with unsated curiosity every 
succeeding season. The vastness and gloomy grandeur of some 
of the Alpine passes of Switzerland surpass what is to be found 
in the Tyrol; but there are things there which far exceed what 
are to be met with in Switzerland. 

First (and it is one of the most important points to a traveller) 
the People. The heau ideal which Ve form to ourselves of the 
Swiss peasantry is far nearer realized in the Tyrol than in the 
Swiss Alps; the innocence, the gaiety, the simplicity, and the 
hospitality which every one dreams he shall discover in Switzer¬ 
land, but which are rarely found, will be met with in the Tyrol, 
Again, the climate and the productions of the soil greatly surpass 
those of Switzerland. 

Although M. Mercey’s book does not quite come up to our 
standard of a good book of travels, still he has done some service 
by pointing put the best means of exploring this interesting coun¬ 
try, , Besides, those who are afraid of taking up a book of mo¬ 
dern travels, from the apprehension of being overwhelmed with 
political and statistical discussions, and essap on at least some 
few of the different ologm, may rest secure. The book is of the 
lightest kind, and admirably well suited for a post-chaise com¬ 
panion througl| the north of Italy and the Tyrol. The writer 
starts from Geneva, and, as*usual, we have a description of the 
ffrst view of the Alps. It would be wrong, we suppose, to leave 
this out. Every one feels, on seeing it for the first time, that it is 
the grandest thing he has yet beheld, and therefore attempts the 
description accordingly :t there is, however, some difference be¬ 
tween seeing swid describing, and when other and greater pens 
have failed, M. Mercey must net despair. 

Le pqptillon parcourait aa galop la cc^icbe aC'rienne sur laquelle 
serpente la route. Emport&s par ce mouvement fougueux, nous joais- 
slons avec fir^missement, et nos yeux plongeai^^tiit, avec mie Emotion de 
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terreur et de plaisir ind^finissables^ dans qui se deroulait 

devant nou8»” &c. &c. 

From Geneva he proceeds over the Simplon* and at the Lago 
Maggiore we have the usual discussion as to the merits and de¬ 
merits of the Isola Bella, whether it is the mosf beautiful or the 
most ugly thing in the world. The subject employs the pens of 
all tourists'; it is the first fair debateable point on entering Italy. 
The first view'^of the Alps, the valley of Chamouni, the Vallais, 
the Cretins and the Goitres, the passage of the Simplon, are 
points on which all are agreed; but on the merits of the Isola 
Bella,—whether an artificial island with regular bastions, covered 
with oranges and lemons and a grotto-work palace, is in har¬ 
mony with the surrounding scenery, is certainly a question—on 
which there is much to be said on both sides. M. Mercey, who 
is a painter as well as a describer (as is shown by a number of 
well-executed etchings which bear his name), is rather against the 
island, though at last he becomes in better humour, finding that it 
pleases by contrast with the grandeur of the surrounding scenery, 

as does a ballad of Moore or a canto of Childe Harold after 
reading a page of old HonJer.” Having settled this point, he 
goes to Milan, and being a liberal, Austria and its police, en¬ 
slaved Italy and its causes, naturally engage his attention; and 
what traveller’s attention do these subjects not engage who, for 
the first time, sets foot within the domains of Metternich? We 
well recollect never to have felt the real merit of an English garden 
till we saw its imitation, and perhaps no citizen of a free state ever 
discovered the whole value of liberal institutions till he entered the 
territory of Austria, Russia, or Turl|ey« 

But," observes M. Mercey, you will say, are these people really un¬ 
happy? As far as physical wants, I say no.—Do they want bread ?-v-Do 
tlicy die of hunger ? No.—Are their fieWs well cultivated, their villages 
well peopled ? Better perhaps than those of other countries.—-Is the police 
well regulated ? Admirably well.—Do they tyrannize over or annoy tho 
people ? 1 think not.—Is the peasantry worse off than om* own ? No.—' 
Can the mechanics find work ? Yes.— 7 Are the people generally well off? 
Yes.—Are they gay? They sing from corning to ni^t.;j-Wgll, then 
comes the question, what is it they^^o want to make themn’eally l^iappy ?” 

M. Mercey answers the question as all men who have been in 
the habit of considering man in any other light than that of an 
animal, as all who consider that there are» other wants than mere 
animal enjoyment, have answered it before. « 

That which they want is—tiBEKtY— uSerty to think, to write, to 
publish, to read—to go and tolpome, what apd where they pleas^; all these 
rights have been wrested from them, and without these, now-a-days, a 
people cannot exist. Their physical wants are well supplieil, it is true; 
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in tWit respect nature bas l^een prodigal; but the f^d ibr the mind, as 
necessary ta the mpi’al being of man es bread is to his physical existence, 
is absolutely wantingj; the cifcliiation of ideas, as essential to the exist¬ 
ence of a nation as the circbMion of blqod is to the life of man, is 
detjlied to them/’ ^ 

‘There ia netbing very new in these remarks; but they are dic¬ 
tated in b libl^ral spirit,/audjiahow that the writer is well able to 
appr)|(|iate |lib want of Ibkt, which Im, as a Frenchman, has so 
recently obtained; without gbod’government, without liberal and 
enlightetited inptitations,4h% very beauty of nature perhaps but 
increases 4he liiortil^ation, aggravates the feeling of regret, that 
the One thing only is vpnting which is necessary to the real en- 
joymehti of our mioihl existence. The days in which statesmen 
were wont tO ^siug *'»Kuiiquam iibertas gratior extat qiiam sub 
rege pio,” are gone by, an^ perhaps g6ne for ever. How 
Italy is to be freed from the. yoke of Austria, or that of its 
indigenous tyrants, is a question yet to be solved. But M. 
^IVli^Qey^ we suspedyw'ill not afford us much assistance in its so- 
’’^tion. Milan^^hears the» story of a M. B., whose villa in 
-ani^tireiti^ valley hes^Belgirate he had seen and admired. M. 
Aieroey has adopted the i^ode of illustrating the manners of the 
people whom he doscribqs by anecdotes and stories, which he 
pick^ up on the road. H(bw far these are indigenous or the pro- 
dudtibn of his own imagination, has been a question with us; at 
all events^ we susne|^t that they have received a little sentimental 
dressii% up at his naiids; but he professes to give them neat as 
he hears them, without even pruning ** une certaine enluminure 
Italienne qui'|iuit pent ^stre^la verity.” He has, however, told 
the story prf^ttily enough; it is too long to extract, and has nothing 
that,is<«ery:^w or very varied, though it would not make a bad 
piece at the Adelphi, always supposing that Mfe Kelly or Mrs. 

could be got for the. heroine. The substance of it is this: 
An ^14 German, who^haS experienced misfortunes and griefs in 
earlydiic* colics together the remains of a shattered fortune, and 

S tires with a^nly daughter, .then a child, to a little villa near 
elgiritl^, he takes the precaution to become a domiciled 
subjectwof Piedmont, lodging in 4he public f archives the certih- 
catef cf his marriage atid of jie baptism of j^s child# He passes 
his time betwixt the care of his daughter, his orchards and 
gs^dehs: th^young lady retains all the freshness.of complexion 
add a nii;gure.of the enthusiastic, and inyHeijous sentinmntalism 
^1iei*:H®fe country; tliis, however,is|0tittle warmed and im- 

geniaj sun of ^The father appears 

obCA^uaWy opprei^d by .some concealed grief#, and is soothed 
% her nf^ivhf-wngsi^. when she attains the important age of 
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fifteen, her father is desirous that her i^aiiners should receive that 
polish which is only to be acquired bj^ iittercoiirse with the upper 
classes of society. And now'comes what has so often happened 
before: the jgirl—educated in the most perfect simplicity and ig¬ 
norance of life, without having,^acquired any of that tact which 
enables women to distinguish the good from the bad, the true 
from the counterfeit—is taken every winter to Milan, and by the 
kindness of a Marche8ina|ttheir nei^bour at the I^ke, gets in¬ 
troduced into the best circles. '*’Here she sees a Count G., whose 
handsome person makes him the fashion, notwithstanding he is a 
gambler, and strongly suspected of being something vrorse« He 
sees Judith, is charmed with the beauty of her fair German com¬ 
plexion, and the naivetC' and affectionate singleness of ,her man¬ 
ners, and makes his proposals: the father, indignant at what he 
considers the defilement of his daughter, by her^being approached 
by such a lover, rejects him. , The Count's love turns to hatred. 
As spring returns, the father and daughter r<ptife to their villa. 
The Count, having laid hiS'plans, had preceded them in disguise. 
J udith in her walks, pensively *raminatin g^on the events of the 
winter and the Count, meets her lover. ^The seduction com¬ 
mences: the matter, however, ill easily accomplished by one so 
eminently skilled; on the one side was consummate villainy, on 
the other nothing but confidence, ignorance, and innocence. She 
determines to confide her h<^s and griefs to her father, who, in¬ 
stantly on hearing her name the Count, stops her harshly. At 
once he becomes in her mind a tyrant instead of a father,—the 
Count prevails, and Judith flies with him/under the idea that she 
is going to her wedding. With»^r she takes a casket, contain¬ 
ing her mother's jewels and some papers which she.had been told 
related to herself. She leaves a letter for her father, wfipi disco¬ 
vering that she hud carried away the casket with the letters, ex¬ 
claims in the prd^ence of a friend, that; she had latterly ^ruined 
them both: the friend pursues, th^ fugitives- are arrested, the 
papers examined, it is discovered that the daughter is illegitimate, 
and that a forged certificate of marriage ha^ Imii deposited by 
the old German, in * oyd^ to estaljlish the iaf hk beloved 
daughter. He is imprisoned,* tried, and convictecf of fialisii^'ing a 
public document, and condemned to death, but, in cdbse<|tience 
of the extenuating circumstances of tbt|xasc, gets off with twenty 
years of cdrcere dnrq,,jSfnd dies brokenhearted at4he eiid of the 
first two months: the daughter dies in a madhous^ at Turin. 
The Count, who ha^;not falsified a^ublic docuftt^fd> escapes 
with a year or two’s in^prisonment, mid, being let l^Se again on 
the public, becomes a brigand, and^^ishe|rj)is career’in 18(^6 by 
being hung for robbing the mail. , 

VOL. XII. NO, xxui. * ' 
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Quitting Milan* M. Marcey‘goea in a kind of omnibus (for 
Otere nre omnibosSa in Italy) to l^cco, to take the steain*boat 
s^ich passes daily up the lage df Como to Domaso. On board 
steatn*boat be beaira anodier story, and, as at Milan, he iilus- 
trated the general manners of society by the account of the viliany 
of the Italian Count, he novr gives us a narrative of a deliberate 
murder committed by a pnest on a mariied woman whom he had 
endeavnured to seduce, revenge an ^issult she had offered him. 

Amongst the steam-bc^t passengers were **troi8 on quatre An¬ 
glais, panels i ceux que Ton rencontre jfartout, s’^vitant entr’eux 
Comme la peste, et gardant une certaine dignito mSme avec leur 
ombre.” We suspect that M. Mercey, in the observations which 
he al difihrent times makes on English travellers, both male and 
female, has either,, bemi guided by foregone conclusions, or has 
not taken the troi^le to converse much with them; or perhaps, 
like most of his countrymen, he is not very capable of forming a 
correct judgment on the matter. 

That there are to be met with a vast number of ignorant, ill- 
bred, and prejudiced^; English trUvellqrs, no one can doubt; but 
it must be coiisideretTwhat are tbe numbers who now travel, and 
from what various classes they are selected. At least half who 
go to the Continent are persons in the middling ranks of life, 
who go from idleness, fof a. holiday^ or merely to say that they 
have baen abroad. But if* M. Mi^cey, or any other intelligent 
Frenchman, would take the trouble to exercise a little judg¬ 
ment in the selection, we suspect he would find much less of 
reserve or pride than it is the fashion to give to all English 
travellers. Our reputation on the Continent is mainly founded 
on the style <4 our countrymen who used to travel before the 
Frenth revolution, when the “ Grand Tour” was a necessary part 
df the education of a genttemhn, and when young men from Ox** 
ford and Cambridge were started off, under the care of a travel- 
fhrg tutdr, with half a dozen 6ourt suits in the imperial, a courier, 
a valet de chamhre, and four horses, to make their bow at die dif- 
» lerent courts ,jOj Europe, be present at the carnival, run through 
the Vatibhb, figd bring home a collection of Seagtida tables and 
wi^er-cofoured daubs of the eruption of Vesuvius, If the tutor 
humoured their follies, he was in time installed in one of the fa¬ 
mily livings; or, if them was parliamentary influence, he not 
Ulili^quently got on the bench of bishops. TMito were die veri- 
tiile' ^ m|[pt]jjls*Anglais;” and if they did not establish our repu- 
us1|^g wise men, the profusion with which they lavished 
gave a very hi^ notion of oujr riches and liberality,— 
it is tCjitu, ufjjhe expense of our good sense. To 
this cllbs succeeded, after the pe^ce of 1814-15, a host of shop- 
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keepers and others of the middling classes. These had little to 
recommend them; and money being of more importance to them 
than to their predecessors (the rich milords), they were more care¬ 
ful of it: half their time is spent in wrangling and squabbling with 
waiters and post boys, and in beating down the prices of Parisian 
shopkeepers. From these two classes, together with a pretty po¬ 
tent admixture of those who, for certain good reasons, do not hnd 
it convenient to live at home, the French notion of the Knglisli 
has, in a great measure, been formed. We trust, however, that 
they will arrive at a far dififerent estimate before long, when some 
of their old prejudices against the English, and in favour of them¬ 
selves, are worn away. That this is already the case with many^ 
we are certain. It is really singular that there should be so few who 
are capable of forming an estimate of our real character amongst 
a nation which has pr^uced such writers on England as Hapin, 
Guizot, Thierry, Mazure, Charles Dupin, Stc. 

The usual route from Domaso is to Chiavenna, at the head of 
the lake, and thence over ' the magnificent pass of the Splugen 
through the Via !^ala to the Grisons. M. Mercey, whose object 
was the Tyrol, went from 0omaso across the lake to Colico, and 
then up the Valteline through Morbegno, and Sondrio, to Bor- 
mio. This valley is comparatively little visited, but as the road 
from the Tyrol over the Ortler-Spitz rui|^,through it, and thence 
along the shore of the lake of Cotho to Lecco, it will soon 
become as much frequented as some of the more known vallies 
of Switzerland. 

M. Mercey is a sentimental Frenchmans and a young one: he 
is singularly fortunate in his rencontres with the ladies both of 
Italy and the Tyrol; he is sure Ip have a felicissima tiotte pro¬ 
nounced in a way that sends him to bed in very good hpiqour. 
At Sondrio he has his usual hick, for on sitting down to dinner 
alone, in the large salle, a young girl placed herself at some dis¬ 
tance from him. He found she witVhis host’s daughter/and at¬ 
tended to keep him company whilst he ate his dinner. At first, 
she blushed a little and was rather shy; a fpw questions soon put 
her at her ease: she spoke French tolerably, on which she of 
course is complimented, to her*gregt delight: this naturaHy makes 
her communicative; she tells him that she had been brought Up 
at the boarding-school at Como, where they taught Italkn and 
French, but that music was forbidden,‘4:omme trop vivetliat 
there were an hundred boarders, amongst whom «he had a great 
many friends, several of whom v^ere to pass the winter at Son¬ 
drio. She finished by a sigh, complaining of the strictness of 
their curfi, who forbade all dancing ^cept during the carnival j- 
that carnival which lasts but so short a time—and even then he 

^ -w ci 
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considered dancing alinoat ns a sin* One had no idea that so 
near to Italy, any one, lay or ecclesiastical, considered criine and 
dancing to 1^ so nearly allied.'*^ This interesting conversation is 
intOrruiited by a fat waiter, who speaks neither Italian, French, 
nor German, but a sort of patois. The young lady, not liking 
the interruption, sends him about his business, accompanying her 
command ** d’une sortede petit juron tout-d-fait aimable!” She 
then ^resumes her former gentle timid style and interesting prattle, 
and tmgins to qucstion*> our traveller, requiring a reciprocity of 
confidence in consideration of all she had told him; and, ** like 
all the Italian women,’' observes M. Mtercey, was particularly 
desirous of learning whether the Parisian ladies w'ere very hand¬ 
some ? There is no manner of doubt of his gallantry on this 
head, and the next question was, if they were very amiable ? if 
Paris was very &c. 8lc. Having answered all inquiries to 
the best of his power, be received the flattering avowal that she 
much preferred the French to the Germans. Julia (the name of 
the young lady), at the close of this interesting conference, pulls 
out a pocket album in which were inserted sonnets and verses, 
both in Italian and English, and ends by desiring to have the 
name of the traveller, and a Frencli sonnet inscribed. M. Mer- 
cey, not trusting to bis muse, copies the first twelve lines of the 
fable of the Two Pigeons, and begs a song in return. A Tyro¬ 
lese air is offered and accepted. This is executed avec beaucoijp 
d’4me et de douceur;" and by the time the words of it were 
copi^ into the traveller’s jdurnul, the postilion comes to the door. 

C’fetait I’heure des adieux: quoique ne coniiaissant la jolle fille quc 
ftepUis quelques momens, ils ont He penibles. Eufin, grace k ma fer- 
met6 de voyageur, j’ai fait bonne contenance; et, souriant, je me suis 
lancfc de nouveau dans la vie cUangeante et vagabondc 

M.Mercey is fortunate indliesekiiul of adventures: much more 
so than cursives, for neither at breakfast nor dinner in the Valte- 
litie or"the Tyrol had we ei^ once the good luck to have our soli¬ 
tude enlivened by a sentimental Tyrolese. His hick will probably 
in some degree extend itself to the inn, fof there can be little 
doubt that few, who intend to make a tour of the Tyrol, will be 
witbouihi^ afiiusing book, aijd w^ are certain tliat none who have 
reed his account of the gai^ and sentimental Julia, will pass 
through Sondrio withoui stopping for the chaiice of having their 
dither enlivQiied by her^ presence, and of being asked to add a 
subnet to her Album. 

'vFrdiii Tifano M. Mercey rpakes an expedition to the Pus- 
a tj^untaiq lake in ^he neighbourhood, which appeal's to 
haW re^ld his pains. We may here once for all, as M. Mercey 
is ybia«| 5 , give him a piece of a;lvice. Sentimentalism or its af- 
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fectation is his besetting sin; whenever he is alone and in the 
midst of grand scenery, and often even without tliis e?(citement, 
(to say nothing of his meeting witli Julias, &c.,) he becomes sen¬ 
timental. • At the lake Pusclave he finds nothing so poetical as 
the " douce navigation” in the midst of grand and austere soli¬ 
tudes, the brown and naked summits of the mountains, the gloomy 
and magnificent verdure of the forests descending from their sides 
to the waters of the lake into which they appear to become buried; 
the lake, a vast basin at the bottom of a precipice, the stillness and 
transparency of its dark and deep waters, the silence in the air, the 
over-clouded sky through which only a single ray of sunlight 
pierces but to lose itself on the distant waters of the lake. Ihe 
total solitude of the scene, of which he appeared to be the sole 
inhabitant, tout saisit forieinent le coeur, et le jette dans les 
rdves, lextase, et une profonde et m^laucoli<|uc admiration.” 
Either he feels all these things, or he does not; if he does, he will 
in future do wisely to suppress much of his enthusiam, or at least 
to vary the subject on which he expresses it. If he does not feel 
them, but thiulu it right to affect what he has not, the sooner he 
is undeceived the better. * 

We must however hasten to the’Xyrol, as our space does not 
admit of loitering by the way. From Tirano to Bormio the as¬ 
cent becomes steeper, and the Adda, as it approaches nearer its 
source, partakes more of the character of a mountain torrent. 
The change of the scenery in the ascent of the vine-clad valley, to 
the sterility of Bormio and the surrounding mountains, together 
with the change in the character and msources of the inhabitants 
and tlieir costume, are all well and ady described. At Bola- 
dorc, betwixt Tirano and Bormio, his^ost tells him a marvellous 
story (which was afterwards confirmed to him by the reverend 
hero himself) of a cuv6 of a village tjear Bormio, whose personal 
prowess has raised him into a sort of ecclesiastical Hercules. In 
182d or 1826, in the mouth of October, the curate was returning 
from Sondrio, and had with him a wcll-laden purse. About dusk, 
whilst he was muttering his Angclus, the vesper bell then tolling 
in the valley, he was accosted from behind a jutting r(jck, by a loud 

Stand!”—lending a deaf ear to this order, he buiprick^ on his 
sorry beast the faster. “ Stand!” again came from another quar¬ 
ter in a yet more determined tone, which even the rushing of the 
torrent could not be supposed to prevejiA his hearing. He how¬ 
ever still kept on his way, but having ascertained that he had three 
men to deal with, which put au <^kT to all hopfe of Resistance, he 
put spurs to ids horse, and attempted to dash past the ruck behind 
which the danger lurked, whffi a baU passed through •his horse’s 
head. It became clear to the priest that those who adopted this 
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tnode df stopping a horse would not be very nice as to the means 
tliey might adopt to arrest his own course. Further attempt at 
escape was therefore out of the question, yet he did not abandon 
all hope, but seeking to gain time, whilst the robbers were seiaing 
bis bag of money, under pretence of giving it to them, he con¬ 
trived to open it and let the money roll on the road; his clumsi¬ 
ness cost him a good blow’ w'ith a cudgel, which he bore without 
murmuring, notwithstanding he w'as some six inches taller than 
his aggressor. He seated himself by the road-side a few yards 
off, taking note of what was passing, and determined not to give 
up the game for lost. The three robbers were on their knees, 
scrambling up the lire, that were lying about; one of them (he 
who had put so sudden a stop to the careei of the horse) had 
thrown aside his discharged caibine; the second was armed with 
a stout cudgel, w’ith which the cur6 had already made acquaint¬ 
ance; and the third, who was nearest to him, hud in his girdle a 
pair of loaded pistols. 

The priest having ascertained the resources of the enemy, in¬ 
stantly decided on his plan of campaig^n, and aUhough the opposing 
forces were far from equal, he did not despafrof victory. Mind¬ 
ful of the good of his soiri, he had his breviary and rosary; but 
not forgetiul of the well-being of the body, he was armed with a 
stout stick, his usual companion, and more especially on rent 
days. The robbers, seeing they were three to one, and conceiv¬ 
ing they had only to do with a priest, had not thought it necessary 
to disarm him. Seizing a moment when they weie taking a last 
look to see if any of the money had escaped their search, and 
stealing behind him who had the pistols, he raised his stick in his 
Herculean arm, and let it descend like lightning on the skull of 
thewobber, who rolled senseless at his feel; then, before the other 
two had time to recover themselves, snatched up the two pistols, 
and one in each hand, standing up at his full height, cried out— 
** back, you scoundrels—fall back, or you are both dead men.’* 
The end is, that after some swearing, pistols in hand, he makes 
the one take up the saddle qf the dead horse, and the other the 
body of his»Yrounded comrade, who began to show signs of life, 
and m^rch before him to his bonfe, which he entered in triumph 
amidst .the shouts and congratulations of^his-y^piidering parishion¬ 
ers. quinzi^me specie un tel hommeilw^t^ canonist aprds 

sa mort!'* This exploi^f the cur6 procured him the continued 
admiration anb respect of his simple parishioners; we think it is 
only exceeefed by that of the Icourageous old Irish gentleman, 
who, as ijiost of our readers ma^ recollect, dispatched so many 
ruffians in the dark with tli«:knife -iiHth which lie bad been cutting 
the round of beef for supper, tjat stood by his bed-side. 
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Whilst at Borttiio ha makes an excut^ton to the Mont Gavio, 
and actompatiies a sportsman to the lake in the valley of Fraele 
{Jfallis Ferre€t)f both of which repay the trouble. The following 
extract is a fair specimen of M. Mereey’s style. 

“ tt is useless on arriving at a town to desire the postilion to drive to 
the best inn, for all are had alike. You usually meet on the threshold a 
red faced fat fellow, like what the common people of Paris call vn bel 
fiofhmb; this is the master of the inn, {padrone), a species of filthy giant. 
Who displays one or two goitres, and appears to be placed there as a scare¬ 
crow to travellers. This lumpish indolent animal interferes only in one 
thing, the receipt and change of money. 

The wife, more stirring, stimulates the cook (koch), into activity, gives 
an eye herself to the boiling and frying, and often, bottle in hand, attends 
the traveller at table, ready to seize every opportunity of his being off 
his guard, to ply him with enormous bumpers of Sondrio wine. She is, 
moreover, a walking scandalous chronicle, and in a few minutes will 
have put you up to all that has been said or done for a month past for 
some leagues round. 

In default of a wife, the innkeeper sometimes sends you his daughter, 
as I have before menidoned. 'J’his is the most praiseworthy of the customs 
of the country. Thcir prattle—agreeable enough, lets one into a thou¬ 
sand familiar practices which we should, never get at if wrapped up in 
aristocratic pride, or afraid of opening one’s mouth from the fear of com¬ 
promising one’s dignity, a childish fear enough in a traveller, whose posi¬ 
tive duty it is to talk with all, in order to learn all that is worth knowing. 

The girls tell us all about their village habits, wretched enough some¬ 
times, but interesting as pictures of manners. Going to church, dress, 
balls, love affairs, the good or bad temper of the priest, whose only fault 
sometimes is, that of not being able to make tlie carnival longer than ibe 
rubrick allows,—all is passed in review. Ati reste, the pnest here is 
commonly a good kind of man, and that perhaps from policy and self 
interest. Far from keeping aloof from their poor neighbours, making 
a doleful matter of their religion, and aping a gloomy appearance or 
dress, these gentlemen talk on all subjects, have a finger in every pie, 
Ifttigh like their neighbours at what comes uppermost, are not very parti¬ 
cular as to the dress in which they perform their sacerdotal functions, and 
are seen in the coffee-houses amidst the glasses and the cards j and would, 

I doubt not, be great lovers of weddhigs like that of Cana, where the ’ 
water was turned into wine. Eyen the young cure, generally the most 
stubborn to manage of the whole genus, does not here think it necessary 
to assume the sikeh aust^ gait which distinguishes the rest o£ the fra¬ 
ternity in other places; he has no objectiA to a joke, and can look at 
a woman without making a wry face. ^ • 

At Bormio, I entered a church as they were chrisfening a little girl, 
who roared lustily. She was most ^elly bound up in si^addling clothes, 
and appwred to suffer from the cold wjter which was sluiced over her. 
The cur6 was in high ^od ApmounJ|$ew bis fingers, cut some rather 
odd jokes with the nurse and by-slpiidrers, interlarding all he said with a 
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.eer^iQ leQipliatic wocd^ that an Italian pops out as unhesltatiogly on all 
Qcjcasionsi;, as U' it was the most, innocent thing imaginable, but which 
the traveUer qui se rcspecte docs not dare to repeat.” 

In 1620, the Valteline was the theatre of a new massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. M. Mercey has given an interesting sketch of 
the religious wars which raged in the Valteline, derived from the 

History of the Reformation in the Orisons” by Aporta. 

Most of our readers are aware that a new military road has 
been recently constructed by Austria at an enormous expense, to 
enable the troops of that pow'er to pass from Germany into the 
Milanese without infringing on the territories of any neutral 
power. The Swiss have long and nobly resisted the cession of 
the neighbouring Monte Brauglio to facilitate that purpose. This 
road passes over the Stilsferjoch or Monte Stelvio, is 9091 feet 
above the level of the sea, and consequently the most elevated 
road in Europe; as it passes near the Great Orller-Spitz, the 
route has been usually called the pass of the Order. 

The Great Ortler-Spitz (L’Ortel-Spilz M. Mercey invariably 
calls it) ranks as the third summit in the chain of the European 
Alps, having an elevation of 14,466 feet Ubovc the Mediter¬ 
ranean. It rises from au extensive range of high glaciers, but 
is not to be viewed from the vallies at its foot, as their ex¬ 
treme narrowness prevents the spectator gaining such a point 
of view as would give tlic mountain the full advantage of its 
great height. The first ascent of this mountain look place in 
the year 1804. The Archduke John directed Dr. Gebhard, a 
gentleman devoted to .scientific pursuits, to ascertain whether 
me sumn^t was accessible or not. The different sides of the 
mountain were examiifed, rewards offered, and the doctor be¬ 
gan to despair of success, when a chamois hunter of the name 
of Pichler, a native of the jfasseyrthal, offered himself for the 
attempt. His known courage as a fearless and skilful hunter 
obtained him the assistance of two peasants of the Zillerthal: and 
on the 27th of September, they set off from Drofui, a village at 
the foot of the mountain on the Tyrolese side. Between ten and 
* eleven a. m. ^they reached th6 highest point. The difficulty of 
breathing was *so great, that they <^verc only able to make a halt 
of five minutes: but they made use of this short interval to 
observe the barometer. At eight in the evening, they were back 
at Drofui. Fatigue hadf almost deprived them of the power of 
speech, as they, had been seventeen hours incessantly in motion, 
over roi^k, su4w an<| ice, and often in the most appalling danger. 
The two barometers tallied exactly; corresponding observations 
havipg hecti made at MaIsJj, jPichler, obscrvies Mr, Latrobe, 
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(from whose tour in 1890* Vve have taken this account) is still 
living, and is described in his movements as more like a goat than 
a human being. From fifty to sixty chamois in the course of a 
summer are his usual spoil. The Great Order was ascended 
from the Suldnerthal three several times, by Dr. Gebhard in the 
course of the following summer. 

M. Merccy ascended the Monte Stelvio from the side of the 
Valteline, and Mr. Latrobe from that of the Tyrol. We prefer 
the account given by the latter of his expedition, and shall make 
bold to copy it. 

** Threatening as the weather had been for some days, I was yet to 
be favoured, and while I was quickly wending my w'ay up the nanow 
vale, down which a foaming stream descends from these miglUy glaciers, 
1 was cheered by seeing the gradual dispersion of the mist that had 
clothed all objects for some hours after sunrise; and by tbe time I 
reached the little cbapcliy and village of Drofui, but little lingered upon 
the mountains below me, and none upon the broad glistei'ing waste of 
glaciers rising from the bead of the valley. The ravine upon which I 
advanced, forms the only approach to tbe base of these glaciers from the 
northward, though it has two distinct heads, separated by tbe buttresses 
of tbe Ortler j the westernmost of Drofui, and the easternmost that of 
8ulden. Had my time permitted it, T should have been glad to have 
visited the latter. The great glacier descending into it is recorded to 
have suddenly made an advance of nearly five miles in tbe course of 
1823, and to be now gradually retiring. Beyond Drofui the head of 
the valley opens into a kind of basin, overhung by impending glaciers ^ 
tbe Ortler. Spitz rises to tbe left, and before you lies tbe long waste of 
ice and snow stretching between the latter ar^d the Madatseb-spitz, a 
singular black mass of rock, starting abruptly from the breast of the snowy 
mountain, directly over the further end of the vlUcy. Extensive glaciers 
descend on either side towards tbe base. The acclivities are partially 
covered with larch forest, and furrowed by immense earth-slives. •You 
are too much under the Ortler to sec it m advantage. 

In these elevated vallies, lying under tbe shadow of the huge moun¬ 
tains to the southward, spring makes its appearance at a very advanced 
period of tbe year: at that cheering and delicious season, when tbe face 
of nature appears to smile under the influence of genial suns, and fruit¬ 
ful showers, in the lower and more favoured portions of^tbese regions, 
and upon the vast plain at their faet, the gales of winter*are stjU moan¬ 
ing in these awful solitudes. And while other lands put oii their fresh 

* “ The Pedestrian, a Summer’s Ramble in tbe Tyra, and some of the adjacent Pro¬ 
vinces, by Charles Joseph Latrobe, 1830 ,” This mrk contains, ts far as we have 
observed, much more accarate and detailed information relating*to the Tyrol and 
Engadiiie than either the works of M. Mtvcey or Mr. IngUs—bu!^ the Pedestrian 
though an cxcclloni Itinerary, is very dull rmding. One of the parts of Mr. Brockc- 
doii’s splendid graphic illustrations of the Passes of the Alps, is devoted the passage 
of the Monte Stelvio, and in that will fpuud* some interesting topographical and 
statistical information illustrative of the eit^^i^vings. 
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«<^ring of ?erdure» a foarfiil contrast is afibrded by the broad war of 
desdatioa which here heralds the close of winter* Theie is no early 
verdare,—no cheerful song of birds; but the frequent avalanqbe, the 
borsting and encroaching glacier, and the fall of rocks, are tokens of the 
sun’s return. 

The road over the Stilfsfer-joch now turns to the right up the north 
side of a ravine, descending from the westward, and opposite to an enor¬ 
mous and precipitous pile of rock forming the shoulder of the Madatsch- 
berg. After clearing the first angle of the mountain by following its 
witadtngs, you arrive at a small tnn, from whence the eye commands the 
depth and termination of the ravine before you, and the whole course of 
this astonishing route to the summit of the ridge, in a series of inter¬ 
minable zig-zags, lessening in the perspective. The sun was getting to 
its full power, and as 1 surmounted turn after turn, 1 felt that some fa¬ 
tigue would be incurred before 1 stood between the boundary of the 
Tyrol and the Valteline. The forests ceased with the Valley of Drofui, but 
to them succeeded slopes covered with a vegetation of such brilliancy 
and beauty, that 1 could not but be amused. Many rare plants found 
only upon the southern Alps crowd the sod at the side of the road. 
Long b efore the five miles at which the ascent is calculated had been 
surmounted, the herbage grew thinner, pnd at length ceased altogether, 
giving place to rock and shale, which returned the hot sun-beams with 
interest. The greater portion of the last league presented a singular 
and astonishing example of human labour. Half the width of the road 
is for the most part, covered in by strongly constructed wooden galleries, 
with roofs and supports sufficiently massive to resist the pressure of de¬ 
scending avalanches, to which this slope is very subject. This need not 
be wondered at, when the great height of the ridge, over which this 
great undertaking is carried, is recollected. The glaciers descending from 
the flanks of the Madatseb-berg had long been under my feet, and when, 
breathless and exhausted) I stood on the highest point, I seemed nearly 
on the same level as the waste of glaciers from which the principal sum¬ 
mits are seen to arise* 

As the ridge is computed torrise nearly eight hundred feet above this 
new line, the road is scarcely practicable for troops or heavy stores for 
longer than a period of eight weeks in the height of summer. It is not 
the most picturesque of the passes of the Alps, but certainly one of the 
most singular.”— (Pedestrian, p. 317*) 

We suspwet that the statement as to the road not being passable 
for troths fof more than eight wfleks in the year, must be incor¬ 
rect, as a large body of cantonieri is stationed on the spot, for 
the purpose of keeping it constantly freed from snow. We 
passed it in tjie autumn^f the same year in which it was passed 
by Mr. Latrobe, and alth)>ugh several feet of snow had fallen but 
two days before, it Was then entirely cleared off. Indeed it would 
hardly have been worth thp vast expense incurred by Austria to 
open a road required, in fact, btrt for troops, and which could 
be of service for eight out ^ the fifty-two weeks of the year* 
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It is true that the passage of the Stelvio cannot be compared for 
picturesque beauty, with the Via Mala, leading to the Splugen, 
or with parts of the Simplon pass, or some of the other great 
Alpine roads; yet the vast and solemn grandeur of the intermi¬ 
nable glaciers and helds of snow which surround the traveller, 
and the towering Ortler, wild in all the majesty of eternal snow, 
well repay bis fatigues. In these modern days of luxury, it 
will be a recommendation that all this may be seen without any 
risk or inconvenience beyond that of a bad bed at Bormio or 
Prad, 

M. Mercey starts for the ascent from Bormio, between which 
plain and the hrst stage there are eight bridges, and the road 
passes through seven galleries; in the rock on the road to the left, 
is the beautiful source of the Adda, which, unlike that of most 
rivers (the sources of which are generally insignificant}, gushes 
forth in vast streams of the purest emerald green, from a cleft in 
the rock at a height of fifty feet. Not far from the summit is the 
post house, inhabited throughout the year by the master, a young 
woman, and three douaniers, the sole inhabitants of this inhospi¬ 
table dwelling, w'here the snow lies for nine months out of the 
twelve. The pass, up to September^ 1830, had been but little 
frequented by travellers. M. Mercey did not discover one French 
name: even those of the English, noted for their fancy for new 
and unfrequented routes, did not appear in any number; but 
there were several Germans, and amongst the princes and barons, 
the names of Marie-Louiseand Metternich appear “ accol6sd’une 
mani^re plaisamment sinistre, comme le noin du geblier 4 c6t6 
de celui du prisonnier.” It was in 1825 tliat these high person¬ 
ages traversed the solitudes of the Stelvio. , 

After the summit was passed, M. Mercey’s charioteer starts 
off for the descent at a pace quicker than was agreeable to his 
nerves: very soon, however, he becomes used to it, the pain be¬ 
comes mixed with pleasure, and swinging round the zig- 2 ag turns 
of the road ceases to ale/rm. ** At the fourth turning”—^but we 
must let him explain his own feelings: 

Au quatn^me detour, l’aban<jpn avait remplac^ la cf&inte, et Vers le 
milieu du trajet, une sorte de confia,nce inexplicable ^tait vende se join- 
dre k ce piaisir un peu troubl6 qiie donne ce mouvement vif au bold de 
Tabime. Eu voyant fair k mes c6te8, avec da rapidite de la flkebe, tant 
de tableaux ou terribles ou rians, et touro^yer sur ma«tete ces monts 
fornaidables, je ro'abandonnai k une r^vei^ pleine de trouble, k une joie 
fantastique et bizarreboiibeur moral un^le d’un peu de^ouffrance pour 
les sens, un piaisir des sens m6le d’mi peji de souflrance morale, que font 
toqjours 6prouver timprivu, la po^He, dans la vie.” • 

'i£. _ 

We cannot accuse M. Mercqy in passing the Stelvio of making 
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mountains of molehills; but certainly the road is perfectly safe, 
broad and good, and the descent easy; he had therefore notliing 
to but to desire the driver of his gig to go gently, and relieve 
himself from all uncomfortable apprehension: but he seems ra¬ 
ther to court these situations which excite in him so much of the 
poetry of existence. We have said tl^us much in justice to this 
splendid road, and to moderate the apprehensions of future tour¬ 
ists on commencing the descent, whether towards Prad or Bor- 
mio, A drive down Regent’ii Street in a hack cab, drawn by a 
tired horse, has, in truth, far more of real danger than the descent 
he has described. Leaving the Ortler-Spitz, our traveller passes 
along the upper valley of the Adige by Prad, Glurns, Mals, to 
Pinstermuntz, and along the splendid Valley of the Inn to Iii- 
spruck. His descriptions and observations on this part of his 
tour are all lively and well written. 

The difference in the manners and dress on passing from the 
Valteline to the Tyrol is remarkable : few of the Swiss costumes 
are handsome or convenient, whilst the fine persons and handsonjc 
dress of the Tyrolese p^^sauts (mostly similar to that worn by 
the inhabitants of the Zillerthall, wfio came to this country as 
Tyrolese niinstmls), add nuich to the interest of llie scene. 

On the way to |!iahdeck, in the midst of the traveller’s admira¬ 
tion of a fine view, a singular incident” occurs. A young girl 
starts from behind a rock, springs into his car, and, without much 
ceremony, seats herseff by his side. He is well pleased with this 
compague de voyage, as she was very pretty. There was some 
difficulty as to verbal communication, but at last he discovers she 
knows a little Italian, and they mani^ge to get on very well. She 
was going to a f^te at Landeck, and was dressed in her holiday 
clothes. Here is another bonne fortune, and another opportunity 
to praise the beauty of the .Tyrolese wotneiu<t, On approaching 
the town, some young peasants called up her blushes by an un¬ 
seasonable joke, and she takes her leave, not wishing to compro¬ 
mise her reputation by making her eiftr^e in company with a 
stranger, 

^ “ ce quell® ra’a naivement explique par un mot Italien tr^s*eucr- 
gique, qne je lui ai fait repeter k tieux rjeprises, taut il me paraissait 
etrange dans cette jolic bouche !” 

M. Mercey is no great lover of Statistics; but to this there is 
an exception*iri favour ^qf beauty, which induced him to make 
estimates au^ 'calpulation^ in the different countries he passed 
through, in order to ascertain tlae relative quantum of beauty in 
bach. T^us, speaking of the Tyrolese woffieti, he says the wo¬ 
men are strolg, often pretty, som|tiines very handsome—/e calcttl 
mr la heauie M^a ptesque toujour^ donne trois sur douze. He has 
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not, however, been^ very precise in stating tlje data on which he 
makes his calculations, whether the old and the young are all 
taken as they dome, or whether only those ranging within a cer¬ 
tain age. ' The terms of the formula may make a material dif¬ 
ference in the result. In his second edition he ought to clear up 
this important point. 

Imst, a small town befl^een Lapdeck and Inspruck, may be 
considered (as regards canary birds) as the aviary of Europe, The 
trade in these birds is considerable. An inhabitant informed 
M, Mercey that in a good breeding year, above 150,000 francs 
worth of this musical merchandize is exported. Italy, Germany, 
Prussia, and even Russia, are the consumers of the stock. 

The public buildings of Inspruck'have little of interest ex¬ 
cept the tomb of Maximilian, by far the most splendid and 
singular monument in Europe. It is in the church dedicated to 
the Holy Cross. Mr. LatroWs account of this is better than that 
given by M, Mercey, and we copy it. 

In the centre of the main aisle rises the mausoleum of the Emperor 
Maximilian, an astonishing work of art. Mis ashes repose under the 
ponderous tomb, upon the sides of which his great actions are detailed in 
a scries of matchless basso-relievos: and the effigy kneels on the summit 
in the attitude.of prayer, the face turned, to the high altar. On either 
side, between the red maible columns that support the roof and the altar 
screen, stand twenty-eight gigantiedbronze statues of the princes of the 
House of Hapsburg and the illustrious knighili of Christendom. The 
noble proportions, elaborate art, and workmanship; the curious spe¬ 
cimens of ancient armour and costume which they exhibit, and the charm 
which the name of many of them exercises ovef the imagination in con¬ 
templating the characters and deeds of past time»^all conspire to render 
this scene a strangely interesting one. Besides Rudolph and his imme¬ 
diate issue, the eye meets with several of the illustrious princes of Europe 
unconnected with the House of Hapsh^irg. There stands Theodoric, 
King of the Goths, and Clovis, and;'as if for the express purpose of con¬ 
trast, our own Arthur of England, a fine martial figure, stands with open 
beaver between Duke Sigismond with his heavy robes and heavier coun¬ 
tenance on one side, and the grotesquely-armed Thcopertius on the other. 

Few figures in the midst of that crowned and imperial assemblage 
strike the imagination mori^ than ^he aged figure of GodfjSy of Bouillon, 
standing erect, with the syiinbols of holy warfare spread over h*is shield, 
and blazoned upon his armour: but iust«§d of the kingly crown or helmet, 
which decorate the major part of his nei^boaK, bearing upon his. head his 
Master’s twisted crown of thorns.”— Pedestjmn, p. 59. • 

These impt^ing figures are so arranged, th4t *6p fi&te days a 
wax torch can be placed in the Ifinds oi each \ the efifect of this 
scene must be maghilicent. In a coaner of the same^chiirch, a 
little to the left of the main enhance, ’under a plaio^ marble flag¬ 
stone let into the pavement, liejthe ashes of Andrew’^ Hover, a 
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peasant* If the traveller in Switzerland finds the name of Tell 
enshrined in the hearts of the peasantry, every step he takes in the 
Tyrol will remind him of Hofer: there is not a cottage which 
he enters in which the traveller does not see between the cruci* 
fix and the image of the patron saint, some representation of 
him in the he wore when leading his countrymen to their 
couiitry^s battles. Since his military tnurder, in his native vailies 
Andrew Hofer is revered by his countrymen as a saint and 
martyr. There is not in all history a more interesting or more 
instrnctive episode than the^enterprises of Hofer and his compa> 
oion8;-^the perfidy and cruelty of Austria, the injustice of his 
execution by the French, the matchless energy and heroism of a 
band of peasants led on by one of themselves, abandoned by 
Austria, by their own nobles, for whom they were fighting, 
making,|mad against the powerful armies of Bavaria and France,— 
alt uditdv^lb give a deep interest to every thing which relates to 
the patriot When Hofer was led out to execution, his impri¬ 
soned countf^ien, through whom he passed, could not contain 
their indignation and cries for vengeance. Silence, I pray you, my 
friends,” he said, ” in pity both to you and myself—the time will 
come—I am about to.dic/but 1 tell you, that the Tyrol dies not 
with roe.” There pre not a few in the Tyrol who already look 
anxiously for the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

Whilst at Inspruck M. MerCey makes an ascent to the sum¬ 
mit of the Solslein; from thence he passes over the Brenner 
to Brixen, makes an excursion up thedower valley of Meran, and 
then returns to Botzen, from Botzen to Trent> and from Trent 
to Rbveredo: and hi has well described the beautiful and fertile 
country, and the wild and romantic scenery through which his 
routs led him, illustrating the manners of the people by little 
anecdotei^ and stories picked'* up by the way. It Is the frankness, 
sifqpiicity and open-hearted ness of the people, the total absence 
of mat griping, grasping greediness whmb meets the traveller at 
every turn in Switzerland, that make d journey in the Tyrol so 
much more pleasant than oije amidst the wilder grandeur of the 
Swiss Alps and Ijakes. 

Amobg tlie many interesting stibjeclKW observation afforded 
by a tour in the Tyrol, one of the most remarkable is the gradual 
admixtu^ of the t#o pnopied'" of Italy and Germany. On most 
of the other points at wWch the Alps are crossed, the change is 
mloji rapid,,vfhi^t the original difference of people is not so 

3 lied: ill passing up^ the V^teline the |i|fhreTice of manners, 
uage,^buildings, &c., bvery striking, bill it is still more so in 
^vei*; the Brenner ‘down the valley of the Adige. At 
jR^eii^/M.Mercey observes,Italian customs begin to predo- 
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miaate; no oatba are nxm heard but ^Dimat ptr Baceha, or 
per la Madonna* The canaille of the city, half naked, lounge 
about, or sleep under the shade and shelter of the arcades ^ b^* 
gars without shirts appear in silk stockings and veli^t waist* 
coats; here begins a large'consumption of garlic, onions, and 
spices; polenta (a sort of hasty*pttdiding made of t|iie dour of the 
maize), and vegetabWa Ibrm the principal food of the people. 
Nevertheless, although the Italian character preponderates, still 
the Tyrolian is not entirely obliterated. The character of the 
people is a kind of fused mass, making a whole iu which southern 
spirit and gaiety is curiously tempered by Germiln gravity and 
phlegm. It exhibits sombranalogy to that of the Bre|cians, Ber- 
gamese. See., but the German mixture prevailing somewhat more 
largely, gives an original and piquant tone to the maimers of 
these mountaineers. V , ; 

At Koveredo M. Mercey falls in with two travellmg^i^c^iopa- 
nions, the one an Englishman de Catitorbertf , (by the way, scarcely 
a single name of a place is spelt correctly), ** bilieux, froid, jugeur 
ironique, aux idees precises et Amertfeaines; ”—the other an 
Italian, who is poetical, and "talks something very like nonsense. 
The common sense of the Englishman dues not please his com* 
panions; he, in truth, rather smacks of the Utilitarian school, and 
on the whole does not appear to have been a very pleasant com¬ 
panion. He finds fault with what all have, felt to be absurd, as 
well French as English, namely, the expending a large capital 
in erecting a manufactory in the^ style and on the scale of a 
palace, six times* larger than is suifed to the,wants of the owner: 
his proposal, however, that the money which niight have been 
saved by not building palaces which the owners were too poor to 
inhabit, or manufactories too large for the wants of trade, should 
have been employed in the erection of^an hospital for the relief of 
the nest of beggars by which thdy were surrounded and uunoyed, 
cannot be considered in accordance with the doctrine in vogue,, 
that all such charities are detrimental rather than beneficial. We 
recommend to Monsieur CAnglais hilieux, de Cantorbery, ywc 
un visage p&lfi et un 0 u rose, et des d^un^jpert qssez tarm, 
forthwith to read J^ss r^artineau’s admirable tal€ of Cousin 
Marshall, and to be better prepared on his next ejtcursion for 
any sentimental French traveller he lUa^ fdl in with. 

Although Id* Merccy has qiade his En|Jshman as qtrabllarious 
and as cold as his imaginUfit^ could coi|pive,hei!has put into bis 
mouth some of the best and most straight-t-fprward observations in 
his book. Whether tb^y were really uUered by him or not, we 
have no fault to fin'd, except that, perhaps, he has made him a 
little too bard on the poetic Italian, when his course of enthusiasm 
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41:^ fitst sight of Bmuep and h Bella Italia, is somewhat 
hj' the ii^t of the white Hiniforms of sotee Austrian soldiers 
o(tx their march. The Englishman breaks out, and addressing the 
Itaih^iii, s^B, ^Mhese ate yottr masters and ever will be—the 
po.we^<»f Italy is past^jf^ Ail nations hate their seasons, yours is 
in ^tj|e sere q|. the leaf, yOur^’l^inter is come. These men have 
$abr^8, gtiiil,1ind cannon, and know hdii^ to u|e them---they have 
leaders, you hi^ve lu^ne: you kriow; neither bow to ^^niit or to 
fight: in lieu of |rps you hai^e nothing to oppose 

to teem.” Th® is sorely galled by the^Phnatured re- 

|ms, and tills to i^^te them in the best mariner he can. 

taste oFM. Meteey evidently |lids him to prefer his poe- 
illcal to his' raatter-ofotetlt companion. Tha^ have some long 
conversations together, jin which the Italian initiates him into 
sdme>pf Afemysteries of domestic life in Italy, the most amusing 
part of ;S^ch is his answer to a question as to the manners of 
the Italiapj^dadies, “ whether they are not either too affected or 
too naturatf” 

'p: t . * 

“Too natural!” ei^laims their compatriot,-—“ that is to say, that they 
are ignorant of all subterfuge, all falsehood, all pi;udish airs j tliat they 
hide their souls no mplje then they dO their facc8,"krip themselves stark 
naked, morafiy, and are as downright as others are coquettish. All this 
I admit, if you please. At the end of a single day yon know whether or 
not you will be allowedA® pay y®®** court: whether your love will be 
returned: whether you are liked or disliked; and, if the place is already 
taken, you are told so at once. The d^ after you have been seen for 
the first time, you wil^be accepted, or at once sc^it;,about your business. 
Our beauties are neitfifr false nor cruel enough to make a man miserable 
merely to gratify teeir self-love. What you c|il lote at first sight dis- 
g^s your French ladies; but with us such attachmeiits are as diu'able as 
sudd^ rl^PJ^cdf^an instant, they become eternal. Two persons meet, 
8^ sfiiitten, and an attachment is ^fqrincd which las^s for life. We do 
things tefl^ature wdled they should be done. She placed voluptuousness 
in the foreground as a bait; hut the allurement of mere Bensual pleasure 
soon gives way to more intellectual wants. These sentiments, which your 
and proud souls call m^rial, become spiritualized.) Possession, re- 
to jvbichJiappinessMves birth, and the force of habit, 

Itrliij^heq a»d giw a charaHir of fidelity availability te a connection 
which is oftoo the effect of chance. It if-tere nmoPj^}is to find these 
khids ^ ifliions end except bvi^he death of one of^^to^parties, and this 


has more of ifierit, i 

_•_1_ ___W 1 /• 


as it is enforceii by no contract. 




were well awlre fip oDove,*’ said fe,;Jilting his eyes, ** what 
it when they gave women these soft-sweet forms, that 
which man does not possess, ^lid in surrounding them 



with an atmosphere pf voluptaousness an4;iyif^y*^ ^ . > ► iW^ 
them because they are pretty j we love tl^jp ' litecaase'ihe)!' m us 
happy I and we adhere to them because we;;1o]|^ them, hr even only 
because we toe loved them.’‘ , ' 

And as an, exempli^Cfttioii of the truth pf his y^piark, he. re¬ 
lates an instance of b, liuison of this kind where, after a duration 
of eight years, the, l^^y, pne of the greatest beauties Bergamo, 
was seized with the 'smailrpox, from which she escaped with lifp, 
but with the total sacrifice of fe|r beauty. To credit of thp 
lover/* il Vaima cpinme auparUvaiit; il etait aussi tendre^ aussi 
einpresse aupr^s de son monstre, qu’il avalt aUtrefois aupr^S tl,^ 
la belle Giletta... f. .,11 yoyait avec les yeux de Thuhitude et dp, 
pass^, oil, j’aime mlkui^ encore le croire, a^vec les yeux du coeurJ 

From Riva M. Mercey goes along the Lake of Garda to De^ 
zeuzano by steam, having first made ah expedition to Arco and 
Torbole. At Torbole he witnesses a lake storm. No traveller, 
since the time of Virgil, ever visits the accommodating Garda 
without a tempest. ^ 

tc --maytime tuque, 

Fluctibus et fremitu asinrgeus, Benace^ marino.*' 

And here the tour ends. 

M. Mercey is a bad describer of scenerytjfind seasons. Yet 
from the various attempts, it would seem that he considers this his 
forte. His pages are crowded with descriptions. Mountains 
and mountain ranges with snpw, bgre and barren without snow; 
rivers sluggish and slow, foaming mid furious; torrents, forests, 
lakes and plains, and under every aspect, siin-rise, sun-set, the 
full glare or meridiah day, the grey of hVening, and night dark¬ 
ness, all are brought into play. And yet he |||;ss scarcely e^jiBr 
succeeded in impressing on the Reader’s mind h^hei^ a* clearp*- 
vivid image of any one pf the set^hies he has desciibed. He talks 
much about painting and t|ie picturesque, and is liimself'iid mean 
artist, as before observed; hut neither his descriptions nor his 
drawings exhibit any great knowledge pf the principles of com¬ 
position or of broad massing. Whilst shouldi^e seeking, aft^ 
general character, he, tosqiifhimsdf in'lie details, arid probafily 
he considers det^ription a^’ibuch more easy matter tb|q|, it really 
is. The short^aragraph or Jwb iii Dr. Clare's travq|^, (we 

J uote fratn recollection;) i» wh^li he desc^es tke basjii wltiish 
nspruck is situated as s^^surrounded ]p the olferhangingi|Hl8, 
that the wolves, prowling^ amidst the mountain topsi'^look down 
into the streets of the city, gives a better ndtion of the place than 
any one of the elaborate descriptions poUtained in Mercey^s 
two volumes. A little more thought, a litdo^Jess care as to the 
VOL. XII. NO. xxiii. • M 
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Apd the aceefsoriess^ more attention to the composition as a 
ishote» with a studied detertnination to say no more than is felt, 
and not to write at all until something is actually felt,r^will make 
M. Mercey’s next work (as far as sentiments and descriptions 
go) better worth reading than the one before us. At present he 
teems in a constant state of sickly preparation; he would seem to 
grow his descriptions and sentimental feelings as people do mus¬ 
tard and cress, only to cut them down by handfuls, the very moment 
die first seed-leaves peep above the ground. We fear that much 
schooling on this head is necessary; for just preceding a flood of 
vapid and detailed description of the first view of the lake of 
Oarda, from a high point of the road from Roveredo to Riva, 
ibe makes his Italian companion burst forth with the beautiful 
descriptiod by Dante of the same scene. 

Su|o in Italia bells giace un laco 
Appid dell* Alpe, che serra Lamagna, 

Sovra Tirolli, che ha nome Benaco. 

Per mille fbnti e piu, credo, si bagns, 

Tra Garda, e val Ca. monica e Pennino, 

Deir acqua che nel aetto lago stagna. 

Xoco 6 nel<(nezzo la doye il Trentino 
Pastore, e quel di Brescia, e il Veronese 
Segnar poria, se fesse quel camino, 

Siede Pescbiera, hello e forte arnese 

Da fronteggiar Bresciani e Bergamaschi, 

Onde la riva intorno piil discese. 

Ivi convien che tutto qtinnto cascbi 

Cio che in grembo a Benaco star non pub, 

E fassi fiume giit pei verdi paschi. 

Tosto che I’acqiia a correr mctte cb, 

Non pib Benaco, ina Minciu si chiama 
' Fino a Governo, dove cade in Po. 

Non molto ha corso, che trova una lama 
Neila qiial si distende e |a inipaluda, 

E suol di state talor esstb’ grama.” * . 


la beauteous lake there lies, 

Its name Bena'ciis, over the Tyrol,-— 

Above it, high the lofty Alps arise 
More than a thousand gushing springs, I VrCeh, 
W|ich 'twixt Caiii'dnira and G^rda roll, 
TiiijMake receives within its bosom sheeb. 
Here is^ spot where Brescia’s Bishop roi^t 
Meet with Verona’s, and with Trento'’8l^'> v 
And give tlilir blessings in each other’s sight. 
Where sfcpes the bunk with easier descent, 
Agalnft the Bergamese and Brescian foe 
■ A warlike front Peschiera doth present. 
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A description of this beautiful countt^^ (the commencement of 
the magniiiceiit series of lakes,—beginntng with Garda, and end* 
irig with Orta,—which lies along the foOt of the Alpine chain, 
intersecting the fertile plains of Lombard}',) at once so simple 
and poetical,—whilst from its accuracy it might almost serve as a 
map—one should have supposed must have given him the key he 
was in search of. We had written these observations before we 
found, at the end of the second volume, that M. Mercey had 
entered fully into the merits^ and derberits of description, and its 
dilHculties. And we can only express our surprise, that one who 
has thought so much and so well on the subject should have 
failed so completely in the execution. 

From what we have already said, it will be seen that we think 
favourably on the whole of M. Mercey as an amusing W'liter of 
a very liglit book. He has succeeded well enough, we have no 
doubt, to induce him to write another; if he does, we hope that 
he may be induced to add a little more ballast, a little more phi« 
lusopliy and observation, and to omit some portion of his sentU 
nieiit and description; and as he grows older, he will probably 
find fuv\er Julias iu the sa/les a manger, and that the fetichsima 
fiottes will be less frequent, There were parts of the country 
which he omitted to see, in the inmiediate neighbourhood of that 
which he visited, quite as interesting and as beautiful as the 
scenes he describes; we allude particularly to tlie Pusteitiial, the 
Val de None, opposite to Salurno, on the road between Butzen 
and Trent, the valley of the Suiza, from Saltzbuig to Badgaslien, 
and the beautiful lake of the Kouig-see tin the confines of Ba¬ 
varia, which would have well repaid him for the trouble of a visit. 
Flo one going to the Tyrol should omit any one of these. 

We have no room, and it is beyond our province, to maka any 
particular observations on Mr. Ingiis’s Travels in the al¬ 

ready adverted to, and which appeared about the same time with 
M. Mercey’s Tour; but we must remark that its merits are far 
inferior to those of the same author's Spain in 1830. Some 
inaccuracies show that the observations must have been made at 


Tliprc full the waters witli their swelling tide. 

That ftoin Benacus’ bosom running o'er, 

In limpid streiuus through vei|iaMt meadows gUdt. 

* WluMi Irom tiie lake it first beojsis to flow, . 

’Tis Mirueio call'd—Bcnactw^ow no more-r* 

E’en to (loverno, where ityfiins the Po. ■* 

Nor uundercth far, he|>re it finds a plain. 

O'er wli'ch its waves in st^^gnaut pools are spread; 
yVhere, in the ,summer, ncuiiuus va|>ours reeirU. ^^-L. 

From Mr.WrigliPs very able translationt>f the In/erna, recently publijn^, CahtO IGls 
lines 61—at. 
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least in haste, and almost afford ground for suspecting that he 
could not have seen all the places he describes. We must take 
the liberty of giving Mr. luglis one caution, (which future travel¬ 
lers will do well to keep in mind,) and it is on a subject of import¬ 
ance : namely, when travelling in a country subject to the dominion 
of Austria, to be careful not to repeat conversations on political 
subjects. In a short expedition up the Pusterthal, Mr. Inglis has 
repeated some observations of that kind, with indications of the 
place and persons, sufficient, one should suppose, to secure his un¬ 
fortunate friends a place in some Austrian dungeon, as a reward 
for their confidence in him. Does Mr. Inglis suppose that Prince 
Metternich is so indifferent to what is said by waiters on the 
Tyrol, as not to read by himself or deputy all that is w ritten upon 
it? aud (knowing what he does of Austrian politics and police) 
can be suppose that his friends’ interests will be advanced by 
publishing to the world, the sentiments they uttered in the free¬ 
dom of personal intercourse? Our only hope is, that the inter¬ 
locutors are imaginary, or at least that they are so disguised as to 
elude all vigilance, even of the Austrian police. Mr. Inglis is not 
the only one who has erred grievously on this head. Others have 
recklessly compromised the interests pi those who, in confidential 
communication expressed opinions, the publication of which 
might have been their ruin. 


Art. VIII.— i. Die Poesie der Troubadours. Nach gedruckien 
mid handschriftlichen Werkeu derselben dargesiellt von Fried¬ 
rich Diez, ausserordentlich Professor an der Kbnigl. Preus- 
sischen Rheinuniversitat. (The Poetry of the Troubadours, 
illustrated from their printed and manuscript Works, by 
F. Diez, Professor Extraordinary in the Royal Prussian Uni¬ 
versity of Bonn.) Zwickau, 1820. 8vo. 

2. Leben und Werke der Troubadours. Ein Beitrag zur 
ndhern Keimtniss des MiitelalterSf von F. Diez. (Lives and 
Works of the Troubadours, a Contribution towards a more 
intimate «Knowledge of* the Middle Ages, by F. Diez.) 
Zwickau, 1*829. 8vo. » 

Few chapters in the whole history of literature have been al¬ 
lowed to remain incomplete for so Jong a period, as those which 
re^te to the TroubadouW of Provence and their illustrious rivals, 
the^TrOuvews* of Normwdy. Of the two, the Provengal poets 
have undoubtedly the least rc|asoii to complain of the neglect 
iwhich thifi implies, for totthem fame was dealt out with an un- 
^^rii% hand. Schlegel says, “ tout le monde parlait des Trou- 
badmllf8/^adding, wsitb equal trjuth, “ et personne ne Ips connqis- 
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sai^and from this ignorance of their proper claints to admira> 
tion, their encomiasts long continued to attribute to them the 
sparkling qualities for which their Norman contemporaries were 
pre-eminently distinguished, and to load them with praises at the 
expense of those whose equal merits were left at once “ unho¬ 
noured and unsung.” When at length the works of Barbazan, 
Legrand, and other editors of the remains of the Norman poets, 
obtained for the latter that attention which had been so long de¬ 
nied them, a violent reaction in the opinions of the reading public 
threw the merits of the Troubadours into a state of temporary 
oblivion; and it was not until Raynouaid published his inestim¬ 
able Choix des Pohks on'ginaks des Troubadours, that there ex¬ 
isted materials to enable us to form anything like a just apprecia¬ 
tion either of the faults or beauties of these brilliant votaries of 
“ le gai saber.” Not that there had been wanting writers willing 
to employ their pens in recoiding their history : ot such there were 
many; but all of them, from Nostradamus down to Millot, alike 
deficient in an intimate acquaintance with their subject, the want 
of which w'as but poorly ccunpcnsated by their blind and indiscri- 
minating admiration. Raynouard's volumes at length dispersed 
the clouds which had so long overshadowed the bright star of 
Provenqal poetry; and when it again shone forth upon the \yorld, 
it seemed to have acquired fresh lustre from the obscurity in 
which it had for a time been enveloped. In the pages of that 
learned and admirably edited collection, will be found materials 
of equal inteiest to the poetical amateur, the philologist, and the 
historical student: the first is provided wilh an ample store of his 
favorite reading, distinguished by the peculiar originality of the 
ideas, as well as the pleasing harmony of the versification; the 
second is instructed by the copious and skilful developmenft of a 
language possessing beauties, whicii have been but imperfectly 
transmitted to its descendants; and the third gratified by a dis¬ 
play of historical facts and allusions tending to throw new light 
upon the state of society in the so called good old times. We 
feel a pleasure in paying this just tribute of approbation to 
Al. Raynouard’s work, which,^when completed by*his long-pro¬ 
mised glossary, will long remain a model of imitation for all simi¬ 
lar works. To the attention which its publication has excited on 
behalf of the Troubadours, we are probably indebted for the pre¬ 
sent volumes on the subject by Profes^r 0iez, ofavliich we pro¬ 
pose to give oar loaders such an accewnt as may make them ac¬ 
quainted with the distinguishingt characteristics oi the Trouba¬ 
dours and their poetry. ♦ • 

Under this name of Troubadours (a name derived from the 
Provencal trobaire, to find; tr<d)ador, the finder or inventor), are 
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included all those poets of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries^ 
whose writings are composed in the langue d'Oc, or Provengal 
tongue, one of the oldest, and, in vaiious points of view, one of 
the most remarkable of the languages which derive their origin 
from the corruption of the Latin, and wliicli was spoken both in 
the South of France and the eastern parts of Spain. It is not 
msy'^to fix the precise boundaries within which this language was 
used $ for general purposes, it is sufficiently accurate to say, that 
it was the prevalent idiom south of the Loire; while its rival, the 
langue d*OU (the Norman French), was the dialect of the pro¬ 
vinces to the north of that river. In Spain, the Inngue d'Oc was 
chiefly used in Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia, Murcia, and the 
Balearic islands, where, according to Bastero, it existed in a cer¬ 
tain degree of purity so late as 1724, when he wrote upon the 
subject; while in the south of France it had been long supplanted 
by the Limousin, Langtiedocian, &.c. 

^rhe exact period to which wo may assign the origin of Trou¬ 
badour poetry is involved in much obscurity. The contemporary 
Latin literature, huldiug no doubt its <vernucular rival in little es¬ 
teem, makes scarcely any mention of it; while from the earliest 
of those votaries of the Provencal muse whose works have been 
handed down to us, we derive little or no information on the sub¬ 
ject, and we are therefore reduced to conjectures. In every 
country it should be remembered, that popular poetry is always 
the oldest; and as it is ever distinguished by simplicity, both in 
the style of its narratij/es and descriptions, and in the metrical 
form in which it is composed, so it finds most favour in those 
times when men’s minds are filled with a belief in the marvellous, 
.and their spirits inflamed by a longing after adventure. The rea* 
son ot this is obvious; for it is in the results of these exciting in¬ 
fluences, that popular poetry every where finds its most attractive 
materials. Production, as the political economists have it, is the 
consequence of demand, and it applies to poetry as well as to 
every thing else. From the demand for these popular compoit'^ 
tibns, arose tlj^e wandering niifiKtrels, whose business it was to tra¬ 
vel round the countiy, reciting tale* and adventures, and relieving 
the monotony of their recitations by musical accompaniments. 
To ibis class of adventurers, whose powers of amusciheut were 
adapted to the understanding and taste of hearers of every rank, 
thb cabin^ of ilie serf and t^e hall of his feudal master alike were 
open. The (flironiclers who have written since the eighth century 
make frequent mention of tliem,* under the names oi jocnlatoreSt 
scurr^f mimi, &c, and it is obvious, from many allu- 
8101)1 ill cOtitemporaKy writers, that they often assumed the eba* 
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raoters of buffoon or jester, when those of singer and musician 
faded to please. 

Nowhere did these amusing companions find heartier wel¬ 
come than in the southern parts of France; and that their exer¬ 
tions were rewarded with something more substantial than empty 

S raise, we may gather from the bitter complaint of Philip 
louskes, a Norman poet of the thirteenth century. 

Quar quant li buens rois Charlemaine 
Ot tout mise a son demaine, 

Provence qui niuU est plentive 
De vins, de bois, d’aigue de rive 
As leceours, as mcnestreiix, 

Qui sont nuqiics luxuricux, 

Le donna toute e departi.” * 

But at length a change carnc over the spirit of the times, which 
forms an epoch in the history of the middle ages. The rudeness 
which, up to the eleventh century, characterized the behaviour of 
the nobles, then gave way, and a more refined and intellectual 
mode of life began to displ.ay itself in the palace and the castle; 
and this refinement, which vve now recognize as the spirit of chi¬ 
valry, may be said to have been prepared by the institution of 
knighthood, and completed by the operation of the first crusade. 

The popular poetry, as it then existed, was not adapted to this 
alteration in the complexion of society, the tone of which had be¬ 
come much more artificial. As poetry, in order to please, must 
be in unison with the feelings of those to whom it is addressed, 
there necessarily arose a more artificial ’style of composition, 
which, having its origin in the spirit of knighthood, reflected back 
a powerful influence on the source from which it sprung. 

It was in the south of France that this first made its appear¬ 
ance; for that rich and fertile country, “abounding in all that 
could delight the senses and soothe the imagination/’ and enjoy¬ 
ing, beyond most other European states, the advantages of edu- 
c^|ion, prosperity, and domestic peace, was indeed the cradle of 
knighthood; which, allying itself tlvere, more closely and at an 
earlier period than elsewhere, with the enjoyriients j/f life, a pas¬ 
sion for display, and a homage to the fair sex, thus uniteti all the 
necessary materials of cultivated poetry. There it was that, soon 
after the commencement of the crusades, chivalry reached the 
summit of its glory; and there, about thb same time, we may see 
all the characters of Troubadour po/try fully displayed in the 
productions of Pierre Rogier anchhis contemporaries. 

• " When Charlemagne had brought ell countries under his dominTon, he made 
over end divided the whole of Provence, which is rich io wiue, woods and rivem, 
anioog the laxurious musicians and minstrel^.’' 
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'I The Troubadours themselves, with the exception of Guiraut 
Riquier, are silent as to the origin of the art they practised. In 
a poem written by him in the year lSi75, in the form of a peti¬ 
tion to Alphonso X. of Castille, relative to certain circumstances 
connected with the poets, he touches, but unfortunately far too 
briefly, upon this, to us, highly interesting topic. The opinion of 
a distinguished votary of the Provencal muse is, however, of too 
much importance to be overlooked; and we must not, therefore, 
omit quoting the few words he bestows upon it, for the sake of 
the hints with which thev furnish us. 

“ Car per homes senatz 
Sertz de caique saber 
Fo trobada per ver 
De primier joglaria 
Per metr’els bos en via 
D’alegrier e d onor. 

L’estrumen an sabor 
D’auzir d’aquel que sap 
Tocan issir a cap, 

E donan alegricr. * 

Perqu'el pros de primier 
Volgron joglar aver, 

Et cnquai* per dever 
N'an tug li gran senhor. 

Pueis foron trobador 
Per bos faitz recontar 
Cbantau e per lauzar 
Los pros et enardir 
En bos faitz, car ebauzir 
Los sap tal, que no’ls fa ... . 

Aisi a mon albir 
Comenset joglaria 
£ cadaus vivia 
Ab pJazer entr’els pros.”*^ 


. From this passage we should conclude, first, that the Jongleurs^ 
of musicians, were of earlier date than the Troubadours, and, li|^ 
them, formed part of the retinue of a court; and secondly, that 
the cultivated or court poetry had ,its origin from certain masters 
of it, and not from the nobles themselves, whose feats and praises 
indeed were but subjects for the songs. 

Professor Diez denies that there existed among the Trouba- 

* " Verily, jonglerie, in the he^^ning, was introduced by wise and learned niet>. in 
nr<t^r l« proewre, by well played iii$truni()nts. honour and enjoyment to the nobles. 
Tbej«i ill file beginning kept jonglcni;;}, and in the present day the great ones of tiie land 
^0 so, j Aftefawds came Troubud®urs, to sitM of higii deeds, and so to praise tlte 
itdbtcs as to incite others to imitate them. For those who cannot accomplish such, 
may know how to oppreciiite'them.’’ ^ 
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clours established societies or academies for the encouragement 
of Poetry—or even Courts of Lovcj and refers to a volume 
which he has p,ublished on the subject of the latter most remark¬ 
able institutions for proofs in support of his opinion. This 
volume we have not yet seen, and must therefore postpone for 
the present our observations upon this point of Provencal literary 
history. 

And here we may as well point out the distinction between the 
Troubadours and Jongleurs. The name of Troubadours, by 
which were designated those who occasionally employed them¬ 
selves in poetical composition, was very frequently considered as 
applicable only to the Lyric poets: many of whom complain of 
the attention with which the nobles listened to the recital of tales 
and romances. Most of the Troubadours were skilled both 
in music and singing, such as were not so supplying their defi- 
ciences, like Pierre Cardinal and Guiraut de Borneil, by retain¬ 
ing a Jongleur in their service. Some even composed the airs 
to which their verses were sung. At a period too when there 
were more ears to listen to the recital of wonders and adventures, 
than eyes capable of reading them, the ability to read aloud such 
matters was no trilling accomplishment, and one for which 
Arnaut de Maruelh was much distinguished. “ Legiu de Ho~ 
says the Provencal biography of this poet; and the same 
authority mentions Klias Cairel as celebrated for another accom¬ 
plishment equally rare, that of being able to write; '* bene scrivia 
mots e sons.” There w^as no dishonour attached to the name 
of Troubadour—Kings have not been asV/aiued to claim it—and 
the characters of the Knight and Troubadour were frequently 
united in the same person. 

The Jongleurs who made their calling the source of their,sub- 
sisteucc did not compose, but accompanied with their musical 
instruments the pi^oductions of those Troubadours, W'ho were 
unskilled in the science of harmony, and likewise sang the songs 
v^ich the Poets had composed. To them it more particularly 
bmonged to relate the innumerable^ tales w'hich were current in 
the country. Nay, more, many of them varied the eatertainments 
at which they were present by Exhibitions of mimicry, aiKd sleight 
of hand. 

The spirit of chivalry made it imperative on the nobles to keep 
open house for all the wandering follovycrs of war and minstrelsy, 
and the poets, by perpetually echoin^l the sentimeijt that it was 
more noble to give than to receive, kept this feeling alive in the 
breasts of the rich, and ensured fojf themselves w'e^come and 
hospitality in their dwellings. * The phlace of the prince and the 
hall of the great feudal lord vverq alike open to them. 
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Here at the feasts, which succeeded the chase or the tourna* 
ments, would both Troudadours and Jongleurs display their skill, 
atid receive the honours and recompense to which their exertions 
were deemed entitled. Sometimes they were rewarded by pre« 
seiits of coursers and their trappings, sometimes by rich clothing, 
sometimes also by money. And that the Jongleurs were treated 
much after the same fashion, we learn from Raimon de Miraval, 
who advises the one whom he retained in his service, to seek out 
certain patrons of song, who would give him garments and a 
horse. 

That both poets and musicians were munihcently requited for 
their endeavours to amuse their patrons, the mere list of those 
who encouraged the votaries of Provenqal Poetry will suthciently 
testify. Among the first of these, we see several of the Counts 
of Provence of the house of Barcelona, to wit, Raymond Be- 
rengar the Third; his son Alphonso the Second; and his son and 
successor Raymond Berengar the Fourth. Our own chivalrous 
king 

** Richard, who robbed the Lion of his heart 
And smote the Payuim foe in Palestine,” 

vied with these Provencal* rulers in good-will to the Trouba¬ 
dours—nay, it is even contended that he enrolled himself among 
their number. His mother, the haughty Eleanor of Guienne, 
evinced her gratitude for the manner in which the IVoiibadours 
had sung the praises of her sex, by her powerful and continued 
patronage; and in this labour of love she was rivalled by the Vis¬ 
countess Ermengarde df Narbonne. 

Alfonso the Second, of Aragon, was another mighty prince who 
honoured our poets with his countenance, and both Peter the 
Secotid and Third imitated his example; in Castile, they were not 
less favoured by the kings Alphonso the Ninth and Tenth. 

It is needless for us to swell the catalogue of their patrons. It 
need not be matter of surprise, that as they were the heralds of 
men’s reputations, all, of any rank, should be glad to secure bf 
fair words and liberal gifts, aq)lace of note in those rolls of fame 
which it wasibe business of ourpqets to emblaxon. 

But the fairest day will have an end, and the bright reign of 
the Provencal Poets was at last brought to a close after a dura¬ 
tion of about two hundred years. Various theories have been 
pvOpounded by way of accounting for this overthrow; among 
which, that which has been most insisted on, namely, the suc¬ 
cessful literary cultivation of other tongues of Roman origin, is 
regarded fey Professor Diei as the one which is most easily re- 
Ibted. For ^vhen Ihmte appeared, Provencal poetry had already 
decUnedf since the dlder masterr of it are alone mentioned by 
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him; while of his Troubadour contemporaries he appears to have 
been wholly ignorant. 

The poetry of the Provencals had its rise in tlie pure spirit of 
chivalry which animated the twelfth century, and exhibited itself 
in the poetical character of that age. When, therefore, in the 
course of events, the impoverishment of the nobles, partly re¬ 
sulting from the expenses incurred by them in the crusades, and 
other warlike enterprizes, and partly from their extravagance and 
love of display, combined with other causes, such as the increased 
power of the burghers, to compel them to adopt a more retired 
mode of life; this poetry was no longer in request. It could only 
exist in the sunshine of a Court, and these beams of favor being 
wilhdraw'ii, its votaries ceased to strike the chords to which the 
hearts of its former patrons no longer responded. In short, what¬ 
ever might be the remote causes of the decline, the immediate one 
is as correctly as quaintly indicated by Nostradamus:—“ Mats 
defailians des Mecenas, defaillirent aussi ies poetes." Other 
causes, such as the religious wars against the Albigenses, the 
accession of the House of Anjou to the throne ol Naples, the 
removal of the Papal Court from Avignon, &c. no doubt contri¬ 
buted to the same result. There were* still, it is true, poets and 
singers who claimed and received the hospitality formerly be¬ 
stowed upon them, but they were generally of the lowest grade, 
whose misconduct at length occasioned their banishment. Ihos© 
who were ennobled by the high feelings which once animated the 
hearts of the Troubadours were few indeed. Guiraut Riquier’s 
poem shows the spirit whicli influenced llfese latter masters, and 
his life their fate. 

Having thus sketched the rise, reign, and downfall of the 

Poetry of the Troubadours,” as developed in the first division 
of Professor Diez’s volume, bearing»that title, we proceed to the 
consideration of that more important part of it, the poetry itself. 

The poetry of the Troubadours is distinguished by three 
several characteristics, of which, the first is simplicity of idea—- 
but it is the simplicity of art, not the barrenness of ignorance. 
The poets seek not , •' ^ 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily. 

To throw a perfume on the violet,” 

but are Well content to exhibit the works of nature as finished by 
her master-hand, and only step out tfef the straight and narrow 
road of siniplicity to which they,for the most part confine them¬ 
selves, to display the metaphysical cfcsuistry which marked their 
code of love. Their praises of virtuous ai^ heroic deeds, their 
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detestation of tyranny and hypocrisy, are alike distinguished by a 
stern and dignified simplicity, which gives them increased force 
by stamping them emanations from a love of truth—outpourings 
of a spirit of justice. Their second characteristic is delicacy of 
expression, and the last and most important, a spirit of originality, 
the necessary result of the varied and novel influences from which 
it sprung, and which imparts a charm to these compositions, such 
as no vapid imitations of the classics could have aftbrded. Whe¬ 
ther, had they been so disposed, the Provengal writers had much 
opportunity of studying the poetical master-pieces of Greece and 
Rome, is a point not quite decided. M. Raynouard thinks that 
they were not altogether unacquainted with them, although they 
made but little use of such knowledge. The literature of Pro¬ 
vence had indeed its own independent and distinct resources, in 
tlie state of society, the political condition of the country, the igno¬ 
rance and prejudices of the times, the influence of religion, and 
most of all in the spirit of chivalry. Such being the case, we can 
readily admit the accuracy of M. Raynouard’s remark:—“ 11 fut 
moins difficile sans doute aux Troubadours d’inventer un genre 
particulier, que d’imiter le genre classique.” 

But although all the compositions of these poets are distin¬ 
guished by the qualities which wc have here named, each being 
tinted by the colouring of the mind from which it emanated, the 
charge of sameness cannot justly be brought against them. They 
have all, indeed, a family likeness, yet each is marked by peculia¬ 
rities and lineaments, which serve to distinguish it from those by 
which it is surrounded. Moreover, they are not limited to the 
expression of one feeling; for though the majority are conse¬ 
crated to the charms and delicacy of love, others are filled with 
sevese strictures upon the moral and political vices of the age, 
while others again are dedicated to the praise of noble deeds, and 
the illustrious actors of them. 

As a great variety of feelings required to be developed, this 
naturally gave rise to a variety of forms of composition. It was 
found that the love-song and the satire, the elegy, and the eulo- 
gium might'*be rendered more eft’ective by a form peculiar to 
itself, wiiicli after a time became specially appropriated to it. 
The number of rhyming words contained in the Provencal lan¬ 
guage no doubt facilitated very considerably this judicious ar¬ 
rangement. 

It may heiie be remarked that the nomenclature of these several 
species is not very precise; for this reason we need not enter into 
any lengthened detail of th(o names and peculiarities of the vari¬ 
ous forms of poetical composition practised by thh Troubadours; 
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but coniine ourselves to the three most prominent and popular 
classes, namely, the lyrical, the didactic and the jiarrative. 

As the Troubadours owe the reputation which they still enjoy 
almost entirely to the excellencies of their lyric poetry, this 
branch naturally first demands our notice; and moreover, as love 
forms the theme of the most numerous and important of their 
productions of this class, a few preliminary remarks upon the 
nature of that passion, as it is exhibited in the works under con* 
sideration, will not be out of place. 

An essential characteristic of this poetry is, that it is addressed 
rather to the fancy, than to the hearts of its hearers. The love 
which inspired the bosom of the Troubadour, partook of the 
same character as the poetry which emanated from its existence. 
It was essentially a poetical passion, that is, a passion indulged 
in less from the operation of natural feelings, than from the ad¬ 
vantages it presented in its poetical uses. The poet selected for 
the object of his songs, the lady whom he deemed most worthy of that 
honor, sometimes the daughter, frequently the wife, of the noble un¬ 
der whose roof he resided. Inferiority of condition on the side of the 
poet was no bar to his claifti to a requital of his affections, for 
his genius and his talent might entitle^ him to take rank with the 
highest. The marriage vow, on the part of the lady, was no bar 
to the advances of the poet, for a serious and earnest passion 
rarely existed between the parties. But according to the usages 
of the limes, every noble beauty must muster in her train some 
admiring poet—every bard was obliged to select some fair object 
of devotion, w'hom he might enshrine in, his verses, and glorify 
before the world; and both parties were well content to dignify the 
cold-blooded relationship in which they stood to each other, by 
the hallowed name of love. That the head, and not the heart, 
was most frequently the source of this simulated affection, is 
show'll by the fact, that we find in* cases where the chosen fair 
one was living in single blessedness, the poetical w'ooings of her 
imaginative adorer rarely terminated in the prose of marriage. 
There were instances, certainly, of such events resulting from 
these poetical connexions, but the^ were few; not so those in 
which the married fair, who woke the poet’s lyre, broke the silken 
bonds of matrimony, and made returns somewhat more than 
Platonic to the herald of her charms.* The connection between 


* The injured husbands on many occasions avenged thcmisclveswilh severity, and 
even with dreadful cruelty, on the unfaititful ladies, and the musical skill and chival¬ 
rous character of the lover proved no protection^ his person. But the real system 
was seen in this, thujt in the poems of the other troubadours, by whc^i such events 
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the parties frequently degenerated into intrigue* but rarely ele* 
vated itself into a noble aiid virtuous attachment. 

That a passion, so esiientialiy artificial in its origin, should 
give rise to equally artificial forms for its avowal, was to be ex¬ 
pected. Accordingly, we find the amatory poetry of the Trouba* 
dours distinguished more for delicacy of expression, than fer¬ 
vency of thought—for a pleasing application of well known imageS| 
rather than a ready coinage of new and appropriate ones. The 
feelings of the poet were evinced rather in the constancy, than in 
the ardour of his homage.—From morn till noon, from noon 
till dewy eve,” he was expected to mark his devotion to his 
mistress, by harping variations on one endless theme, her beauty 
and his love. In the execution of this task, he was not con¬ 
fined to one style of composition, but might choose the C/iant or 
the Chansorif the Son or the Sonet, the Jlba, or the Serena, or 
in fact, whichsoever of the many set forms of speech” he 
thought best adapted to record his sufferings, or display his 
genius. Such is the general character of this branch of Trou¬ 
badour poetry; there are exceptions certainly, exhibiting both 
fervor and sincerity, and in a high ddgree, but in these cases the 
sentiments to which they .have given expression appear to have 
been the result of real and not of counterfeit emotions. The 
Ptauhs, or songs written upon the death of a mistress, generally 
display the pathos and tenderness which such an event might be 
expected to call forth. 

As an illustration of this part of our subject, our readers will 
probably not be displeased with an attempt at a translation of an 
Alba, or morning song—a species of composition, which bears 
considerable resemblance to the w’atch songs of the German 
Minnesingers. The original is from the pen of a lad^, (so 
mucli for Provencal morality!), whose name has not been 
handed down to us, and is distinguished for a gracefulness and 
elegance, of which we fear but few traces will be found in our 
version. We could indeed have little hope of transfusing them, 
seeing that Schiegel has already pronounced that the beauties of 
Provencal ppetry are of a kind not communicable through the 
mediunvof trknslaiion. 


are recorded, their pity is all bestowed on the hapless lovers, while without the least 
aliowauce for just provocation, tlie injured iuisbund is held up to execration.*'—Sir 
Walter Scott, Anne </ Geierstein, vol. ii. note pp. ?o3—4. 

See, also, an article in a former h umber of this journal, for fuller Illustrations of the 
morality of the Troubadours, No. xii. pp. 357--3G4. It was there justly observed 
that the cicisbeisin of the modern lihlieus takes its origin from the Troubadour code 
ofLove. * 
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Witbln 4 mead, under a bawtltorn tree. 

The Lady clasped her lover .teodeiiy» 

Until the watch cried out the dawn I see.*' 

Oh 'God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 

Ob would to God that night ne’er passed away! 

That n<l’er from roe my love were forc’d to stray! 

Would that the watch ne’er saw nor dawn nor day! 

Oh God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon! 

Dainty sweet friend, let us each other kiss, 

In yonder glade, where each bird sings of bliss. 

Despite my jealous lord, let us do tiiis. 

Oh God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 

Dainty sweet friend, let us some new game play. 

While each bird trolls its tuneful roundelay. 

Until the W'atch’s pipe proclaim the day ! 

Oh God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 

Sweet, sweet breath gushing from those lips so rare. 

Of my true love, my courteous, brave and fair! 

I drink deep draughts of that delicious air ! 

Oh God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 

Charming the fair one is, as fair can be. 

By many worshipped for her rare beautie, 

And in her heart she loves right loyally. 

Oh God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon I 

In the SirventeSf or satirical songs, the poets, being no longer 
confined within the narrow circle of th^ tender passion, dis¬ 
play their talents to much greater advantage, and show that 
their thoughts and feelings were made of sterner materials than 
they have generally had credit for. The age of the Siryenle 
equals that of the love song, for the Count of Poictiers has left 
us specimens of his composition in both these classes. The 
Sirventef which forms certainly the most important portion of 
Provengal literature, is of three kinds, the political, the moral, and 
tfie personal. The first refers entirely to the political events of 
the world in general, and of Proven?:e in particular^ the second 
to the vices and follies of the age ; and the third, to individual or 
personal affairs, which might generally be classed with the first, 
for the limits which divide them are by no means clearly defined. 

The summonses to the Crusade, which fall under the head of 
political SirventeSf must, in a historical point of view, be enume¬ 
rated among the most important iVoubadour compositions; 
and that our readers may have some i|^ea of the spirit which ani¬ 
mated the poet, when inciting his countrymen to th^rescue of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and of the allusions which he deemed best 
calculated to inspire them with *an enthusiastic determioation to 
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make tlie attempt, we submit a translation of one of these songs, 
by Pons de Capdeuil. In this instance we liave preserved the 
metre and uniformity of rhyme M'hich distinguish the original, 
because in many cases a similar repetition of the same rhymes, 
combined with an extraordinary intricacy in the construction of 
the verse, renders this fac^simile style of translation next to im¬ 
possible. 

** Our guide and our protector now is He, 

Who led the three Kings erst, to Bethlehem wending— 

His mercy points the way for all to flee. 

Which all who with true hearts are thither tending 
Will And is one, that’s in salvation ending. 

How mad, how mad indeed must that man be. 

Who scorns the Cross, thus from perversity, 

And only after worldly wealth contending. 

His honor losing, and his God ofi'ending ! 

^ See then how great must that one’s folly be 

Who does not take up arms. Our Saviour bending 
Towards bis disciples, said, ‘ Come, follow me— 

Out from your hearts all worlcHy thoughts first sending.’ 

Unto His word the time’s come for attending. 

More than who lives^ has he who o’er the sea 
Dies for His name; who lives has less than he. 

Who gains a victory over Death, expending 
His life to purchase happiness ne’er ending. 

Then 'fore the Cross all humbly bend thy knee! 

Thus from thy sins all punishment forfending. 

For on the Cross there died, to set thee free, 

That Saviour, who the penitent thief befriending 
At the last hour, left to bis fate impending 
The scoflUng sinner. By the Cross saved He 
The wretches struggling in jierdition's sea, 

Thus by His death, our souls from death defending,— 

Oh woe to him who scorns this love transcending! 

How vain will all ambition’s victories be. 

If we neglect upon our God depending; 

Great^ Alexander, who from sea to sea 
i Had conquered all, what had he at life’s ending. 

But a poor shroud ? Oh folly past defending ! . 

To choose the evil when the good we see. 

That which will fade, not what eternally 
Will live. This ever to the world attending 
Blinds us to |in a^d keeps us from amei^||^g. 

And let no baron deem that be can be 
fHeld a true knighf, but by assistance fending 
To set the Sepulchre of Jeshs free, 

Arras, bonqpr, glory, chivalryfgjf^blcndlng 
To call him to the field. His timher tending, 
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Is bis sole claim to Heaven’s felicity, 

Which vi'ell a prize for Kings and Counts may be; 

'J'heir high deeds there, in that good cause contending. 

Their‘^uls from flames, and endless pains forfending. 

The aged and the cripple who would be 

Spared from the struggle, may, their wealth by spending 
In the good cause, purchase immunity, 

’Stead of themselves, their riches o’er sea sending; 

But woe to those who, sure of Got! offending. 

Nor go, nor send !—What will their feelings be. 

When at the last day God shall say ‘ For thee. 

Thou false of heart, I died.’ Oh direful ending! 

The justest then may dread his fate impending! 

This is not the language of a man fit for nothing but to toy 
and wanton in fair lady’s bowerit breathes that strange combi¬ 
nation of chivalrous and devotional feelings, the very animus, 
which originated and continued those infatuated expeditions to 
the East, the Crusades. The following, which is a “ call to war,” 
addressed to Richard Coeur de Lion by Bertran de Born, one of 
the most restless spirits of (iis time, and whom we shall again 
have occasion to notice further on, paints to the life the semi-bar¬ 
barous Baron of the twelfth century, whose sole delight was in 
battle and slaughter. Well may Raynouard say of it: “ cette 
piece semble avoir ete iuspiree par I’ivresse du carnage, an mi¬ 
lieu des horreurs du champ de bataille.” 

It joys me well, tlie sweet spring tide, when leaves and flowers appear. 
It joys me well by green-wood side the blithe bird's song to hear, 

But more—perdi’ i I joy to see the tented field afar, 

And steed and knight arrayed for fight in panoply of war! 

It joys me well, when outscouts fleet before their foemen run, * 

For then, full short, the main hosts meetf the tug of war comes on ! 

I love to see the castle stormed, when thundering fragments fall. 

And in the ditch the palisades smile grim beneath the wall! 

’Tis joy when Prince or Peer Is seen, amidst the foremost there. 

To cheer his men with right good will hi« own fair fame to share; 

And certes when the camp's to win, each well may back hfis Lord— 
Small praise to him who blenches, when * give and take’ 's the worth 

Now lance, helm, brand, and dinted shield lie scattered where they fell, 
And vassal’s hand smites vassal within the hot pell-mell; 

No thought of fence, no thought of ward—each strikes as best he can, 
And deems a corse more worth than be, wl^o yields a living man ! 

Meat, drink and sleep, I’ll not deny, are good things in their way. 

But give me, sirs, the war ci*y that drownslthe din of fray ! • 

When knightless steeds through forest glatfes shriek wildly as they go, 
And wounded men ciy out for aid within the foss below ! 

VOL, XII. NO. xxiil, N 
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Ye barons tliat have ought to pledge, in God’s name pledge it now, 

And mortgage town and tower and land, for sword and axe and bow. 
Off, off, friend Papiol,* bear with haste to Oc and No my song, 

And bid him speed the good old trade—we have had peace too long.” 

The eulogies in which the Troubadours proclaim the good 
qualities of their patrons, and the elegies in which they mourn 
their loss, likewise fall under this head, and are important illus¬ 
trations of Provencal history; but more so, the numerous histo¬ 
rical satires, which, whether attacking the conduct of princes or 
of people, are distinguished by a bitterness and virulence that 
have rarely been equalled. 

The personal Sirventes are valuable so far as they contribute 
materials for the biography of the Troubadours, more especially 
those in which the authors speak of themselves, expressing their 
feelings and exhibiting their opinions of the affairs of the times. 

The moral Sirventes, which satirise the vices and follies of the 
day, or of some particular class of society, are frequently filled 
with expressions of the bitterest hatred against those who are the 
subjects of them—a rancour from which even the head of the 
church, much less the clergy generally, found no exemption. 
Guillen Figueiras, in one • of these poems, represents the Homan 
Church as sitting enthroned in the very depths of hell, and calls 
it a crowned serpent begotten by a viper—a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing—an ally of the devil. 

Having dispatched the several species of Sirventes, let us turn 
our attention to another form of composition, which has found 
much favour in the eyes both of the northern and southern poets 
of hrancc. The Tenson, to which we here allude, vvas u poem in 
the form of a dialogue, wherein, for the most part, the two inter¬ 
locutors propounded and defended alternately and in stanzas (of 
the same construction, and generally ending in similar rhymes) 
their opinions upon love, politics, chivalry, morals, Scc. The 
question in dispute frequently remained undetermined, each party, 
after exhibiting all possible skill and ingenuity in defence of his 
views, remaining, regardless of the arguments of his opponent, 
“ of his owp opinion still.” 'Fhere is, however, remaining a 
JV«.von* between Guiraut Hiquief and Guillaume de Mur, which 
contains both the nomination of the umpires, who w'ere to pro¬ 
nounce which had the bt^tter reason on his side, and the judg¬ 
ment which they awarded. Tlie Temon had not, however, 
always for its object the (Jiscussion of some mooted point; it was 
sometimes a mere interchange of invective;? and recrimination be¬ 
tween % contending ports, and sometimes, assuming a milder 

• Papiol, the Hamf of his jongleur; Oc and No, the names by which he designates 
Richard Cmur dc Lton in ail his poems. (, 
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character, became the medium of exchanging vows of attachment 
and fidelity between two lovers, in which case it must be con¬ 
sidered as a love-song in the form of a dialogue. There is 
abundant proof that the Tettson was, as it purports to be, the 
work of more than one hand, although a question has been raised 
upon this point, probably because there are remaining specimens 
in this style of composition, each the entire work of one poet: 
but in these cases the author carries on the dialogue with some 
incorporeal or inanimate object, as the Deity, Love, or a mantel. 

Out of the variety of questions debated in Tensons, w’e will 
extract a few of those wherein points of love form the subject in 
dispute, and these, as Professor Diez observes, will give us a 
tolerably accurate idea of the ** ars amandi** practised by the 
Troubadours. 

“ Which are the greater, the pleasures or the pains of love? 

“ Must a woman do as much for lier lover as he for her? 

A noble knight loves a lady, who returns his love, but he has so 
long neglected to visit her that he feels certain she will renounce his love 
if he repeat his visits. Ought be to continue, then, in this condition, 
or see her again, and so lose her? 

“ Should a lover who is successful prefer to be the beloved or the 
husband of his mistress ? 

A husband learns that his wife has a lover—both these last are aware 
of the liusband’s knowledge of the fact : which of the three is placed in 
the greatest difficulty 

Many of these questions, from the extraordinary freedom of 
manners which they exhibit, will not admit 6f translation ; but the 
following complete Tenson does not offer this objection, and we 
therefore insert a translation of it, to show the nature of these 
compositions. 

** * Raymbaut, shall a high-born fair 
Love thee secretly and well. 

Or, with no love for thee, tell 
All the world her heart you share, 

Naming you her chosen one ? 

Answer me, as best you may,— 

If not rightly,—inen will say. 

Reason you have gotten none.’ 

* Sir Blacatz, 1 can with case 
Answer give, and readily: 

True love is the love for me; 

Far more does a kiss me pleale. 

From the fair one whom I wize. 

When we are together lew, 

Than such dreams of truth bereft;— 

In feign’d love small pleasure lies.* 

N 2 
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* Sir Raymbaut, wise men will hold 
You have shown but little wit;— 

Fools may think the mark you’ve hit,— 

But the world will stare when told. 

Love’s preferred by you to Fame : 

For despite this, you’ll agree, 

Love can never balanced be, 

’Gainst a celebrated name.’ 

‘ Blacatz, I am happy when 
I am by my chosen fair 
Called her downy couch to share. 

Ob what pleasure feel I then ! 

She 1 love is in my arms. 

Why then with a foolish lie 
Should I this my choice deny?— 

Fact outvies all Fancy’s charms.’ 

‘ Raymbaut, he who in the fight 
Ofttimes smites his foe, and well, 

If there be none by to tell. 

Praises small his deeds requite. 

Silent honour few men piize. 

More than gems that lack a ray. 

Blows in battle thrown away. 

Stuttering tongues, or sightless eyes.’ 

‘ Blacatz, I am, as you see, 

Fonder far of fruit tlian flowers. 

Most pleased when a patron showers 
Gold, not empty praise, on 11105 
None, by idle vows of love, 

E’er shall lure me to her train 5 
She who would my heart enchain, 

<1 Must her love, by loving, prove.’ ” 

The lyric poetry of the 'rroiiba(lour.s contains most assuredly 
the choicest flowers of Provengal literature, and hence it has 
arisen that by the majority of readers the name of Troubadour is 
identified with that of a writer of songs. The lyric was certainly 
looked upon as the highest ,class of composition by the Provencal 
bards themselves: the best of them generally exercised their 
powers in it, and were not easily tempted to try their skill in 
narrative, scarcely even in didactic pieces, which latter appear to 
have been the more highly estimated of the two; 

The small number of narrative poems which has been handed 
down to us,i compared wj.th the multitude of lyrical compositions 
that have been preserved, would seem at first sight to afford the 
best propf that few' such h’rilings ever existed in Provence. Be¬ 
fore, however, we come' to this conclusion from the fact just 
mentioned, it would be well ,to bear in mind, that, exclusive of 
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their merits, the most important songs of the Troubadours pre¬ 
sented other and strong inducements to their preservation in their 
political origin and allusions. From their connection with the 
history of the country w'hich produced them, it might be ex¬ 
pected that favourite songs would be both more frequently copied 
and more carefully preserved than compositions that w'ere filled 
only with the records of imaginary events. 

‘Of Provencal romances not more than four are known to be in 
existence; these are, Oerard de liossillon — Jaufre, the Son of 
Dovon —the recently discovered Ferabras, and the prose romance 
of Philomena. Compare this meagre catalogue with the nu¬ 
merous romantic relics of the Norman poets, and it must at once 
be admitted that the comparison furnishes a strong argument 
against the supposition tliat these delightful compositions ever 
flourished in the South of L'rance to the same degree they did 
in the North, 'l^ue it is that in the works handed down to us 
allusions to numerous romances aie perpetually occurring. True 
it is that Wolfram von Eschenbach expressly declares that he 
derived his Tilural’dwA Feuival from the Provencal of Master 
Kyot, or Cuiot, and accuses Master Christian de Troyes of falsi¬ 
fying the narrative. "JVue it is that Dante, in his Purgatory, 
speaking of Arnaut Daniel, says— 

“ Versi d’ amore c prose lit roiua/izi 
Soverehia tutti 

and that Pulci, in his Morganle AlaggiorCf alludes to the same 
poet as one who had written on tlie subject of Charlemagne— 

“ Dope costui venne il famoso ArnoJdo, 

Che inolto diiigentcincnte ha scritto, 

Investigo dell opre di Rinaldo, 

Dellc gran cosc, che fece in Egytto.'* 

Still the disappearance of all traces of such compositions is a 
fair argument that the originals, if frequently recited, were not 
very frequently committed to writing; and this point being ad¬ 
mitted must be looked upon as irrefragable evidence of the jus¬ 
tice of the inference we have already arrived at. iThe frequent 
allusions to these wondrous tales of chivalry in the compositions 
of the Troubadours, only go to prove that they were as speedily 
naturalized in the Provencal as in the contemporary literature of 
other countries, and that the minstrels of all countries, as they 
hoped for success in their precarious vocation, jvere obliged, 
like the circulating-library keepers of *the pieseut day, to provide 
themselves as speedily as possible wjjth the last new jjroductions 
of the favourite romancers. * 

Moreover, one cannot help assuming that if romantic composi- 
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tion had been cultivated to the same extent by the Troubadours 
as it was by the Trouveurs, their poems would have been com¬ 
mitted to more certain keeping than the treacherous memories of 
the wandering ; and if this was the case, as it is a fair 

inference it would have been, one must consider it as a very ex¬ 
traordinary freak of fortune, that few as the Provencal MSS. are 
that have been handed down to us, these few should still contain 
duplicates of the same romance, if these arguments have any 
weight against the assertion that the Provengals indulged equally 
with the Normans in the composition of romances, how much 
more must they weigh against the theory recently propounded by 
a learned French professor, that Provence was the cradle of 
romantic poetrif. 

This proposition, so much at variance with the received ideas 
on the subject, which was advanced in the course of a series of 
lectures on foreign literature, delivered by M. Fauriel at the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris, seems at first sight to have little but its novelty 
to recommend it; but the publication of the lectures in a distin¬ 
guished French periodical,* accompanied by laudatory remarks 
on the ingenuity and plausibility of the author’s views, has given 
them an importance far beyond their intrinsic value, but which at 
the same time justifies the employment of a few moments in their 
refutation, 

M. Fauriel asserts, that of the Carlovingian romances, (to 
which we will confine our observations, as we consider those of 
the Round Table as totally out of the question,) that are still in 
existence, none were composed before the middle of the twelfth, 
and that the majority of them are the productions of the thirteenth, 
centuries, and moreover that the romances refer to princes of the 
Carlovingian dynasty. 

To this it may be answered, that of these so called Carlovingian 
Romances, many have no reference either to the Carlovingian 
princes or to the barons who were their contemporaries; and 
that, although the allusions to them and to their heroes are only 
to be found iii the works of the Troubadours who wrote in the 
thirteenth cettfury, these very romances are frequently mentioned 
by Norinan poets, who are well ascertained to have written in the 
preceding one. 

M. F«uriel further asserts, that from the length of these Nor¬ 
man romances, as they now exist, (some of them containing five 
end ten thousand verses e;ich), it is impossible that they could 
have been sung or recited, as they are said to have been; in short, 



* The Bhuc des Dmix Mondes. They liavc since been collected in a separate volume, 
under the title of UOrigine de I'Epopee Ckfvaleresque. 
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that neither the patience of the auditors, nor the physical powers 
of the minstrel, would have lasted out their recital at one sitting. 
The Provencal originals, according to his views, were shorter, 
and, on that account, better adapted to this purpose. Without 
insisting upon the probability that portions only of these very 
lengthy productions were recited, such being chosen as were best 
suited to the feelings of the auditory, or to the circumstance 
which had caused them to be assembled together, we may remark 
that this last argument comes with a bad grace from M. Fauriel, 
who believes that the Provencal romance of Gerard de Rossil- 
lon was destined to be so recited, and that contains upwards of 
eight thousand verses! 

There are other points mooted in these lectures, which we 
think equally doubtful wdth those we have just examined ; but it 
is needless to occupy further space with the extraordinary propo¬ 
sitions of M. Fauriel, of whom it has been said, certainly with 
more of truth than novelty, “ qu’en general ses idees vraies ne 
sont pas uouvelles, et ses idees nouvellcs ne sont pas vraies.” 

If the number of Proven(,'al romances bears but a small pro¬ 
portion to the romances of'their northern rivals, that of the short 
tales or novels bears still less. There^ire but live such recorded, 
among which is the Tale of the Parroquet, hmiiliar probably to 
most of our readers by the abridgment of it in llunlop’s IJiston/ 
of Fiction. 

Several Legends of Saints, and the rhyming Chronicle of the 
Wars against the Jlhigenses (written by Guillaume de Tudela, 
1210—1220), complete the list of the narrative poems of the 
Troubadouis which remain to us. 

The number of didactic poems is somewhat greater than that 
of the narrative, and their subjects may be classed under .three 
heads—the philosophical, the moral, and the religious. In the 
first class, the Breviariy of Love, by Matfre Ermengau, which 
contains an epitome (if a work containing about twenty-seven 
thousand verses can be so designated) of all the kiiowdedge of 
that age, must be^considered the most important; and could we 
afford the space, we would gladly epitomise thi» epitome, in 
order thereby to convey to our readers an idea of tfie leafning and 
philosophy of the times in which it was composed. 

The fragment of the Life of Boethius, which Rayiiouard has 
so carefully edited, is not only one of the most valuable among 
the moral pieces, but one wdiicli its learned editoi; has not hesi¬ 
tated to pronounce le plus ancien des monumens de la langue 
Komane qui sont parvenus jus^u’^ uiQfus.” ^ 

The religious poems, likewise, befast a very great antiquity; 
and among them must be enuii^eratcd the Mysten/ of the Wise 
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and Tooikh Virgins, |)ublis!ied by Rayiiouard, wliicli is undoubt¬ 
edly the earliest attenipt at dranialic composition extant in any 
modern language. 

We must now turn to Professor Diez’s second work, “ The 
Lives and Works of the Troubadours.” 

The fifth volume of M- Kayiiouard’s collection contains an 
alphabetical catalogue of all the poets who appeared to him 
worthy of the name of Troubadours, accompanied by such bio¬ 
graphical notices of them as are to be found in the manuscripts 
of Provencal poetry. M. liaynouard, however, has refrained 
from making any additions ^from other sources to the inlormation 
contained in these interesting frngmenli; although, as he states 
that he had been obliged to collect the materials necessary lor the 
purpose, these additions would have cost him no further research. 
The object of Professor Diez, in his second volume, has been, as 
it appears to us, to supply the deficiencies of his predecessor; 
and, by timely hints, well-founded conjeettires, and abundant his¬ 
torical illustrations, to ncave these Iragments and notices into 
more copious and more connected narratives. Of the success 
W'ith which the industry and sound Judgment which he has exhi¬ 
bited in his researches have been crowned, let the reader judge 
from the extracts which \ve shall now proceed to lay before him, 
with some brief comments of our own. 

The ** Lives,” which are very properly arranged in chronolo¬ 
gical order, commence with that of the Count of Poitiers, of 
whom it is said : 

• 

Wc have no account of any Troubadour earlier than William the 
ninth Count of Poitiers; and as he was born in the year J071, the lite¬ 
rary history of the Troubadonrs is thus carried back into the eleventh 
centuisy, and opens, not uuwortliily, with a puissant, witty, but some¬ 
what thoughtless prince. That ;be poems attributed to a Count of Poi¬ 
tiers (for the manuscripts do not sufficiently particularize him) arc ac¬ 
tually the production of the w'ell-known Williani IX. Duke of Aquitaine, 
and Count of Poitiers, who, at the head of a body of 300,000 men, took 
a part in the unfortunate crusade of 1101, from which he narrowly es¬ 
caped vpith life^ is not to be doubted. This remarktible man is known 
in history.for bis poetical talents and his wit, as well as his sensuality; 
and the poems attributed to him present ns with the same cliaracteristics. 
The Provencal biography of liim says well and pithily, * The Count of 
Poitiers was one of the most agreeable men in the world, and one of the 
greatest seducers of women j a knight skilled in arms and the affairs of love. 
He was gifted jvith poetry and singing; and, for a long time, traversed 
ilie world, that he miglit betray women.’ ’William appears to have been 
ci^hratcd for his poetical tale||ts; for Ordcricus Vitalis relates that the 
aftei* his return Irom fihe Holy Laud, was accustomed to relate, 
IQ i^yoicd verses and agreeable tunes, the misfortunes of his campaign, 
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to kings, nobles, and Cbristiun congiegalions. Of these poems, nothmg 
remains but this notice—a circumstance which we must deeply lament. 
The charms and ingenuity of his mind are mentioned likewise by Wil¬ 
liam of Malmesbury, Mdio has not generally spared him; and the poet 
himself asserts that he knew how to entcitain noble companies. 

“ William of Malmesbury cxplaijjs biniself most eircumstanlially with 
regard to his levity of conduct. Several historians have taken the pains 
to defend him, upon the evidence of (Jeoffrey, Abbot of A'^endome, who 
praises the Count’s mode of life; but this testimony is of little weight, 
tor Geoffrey was under obligations to the Count, and the property of the 
Abbey of Vendorae lay, for the most part, within the Count’s territory. 
Besides, wc have no ground for acquitting the Count of this charge, 
since he himself, in his poci)^ expressly boui^s of the licentiousness im¬ 
puted to him. The English historian relates an anecdote of him which 
is scarcely in unison with the religious feelings of the times. William, 
he says, had caused certain buildings, like siualL^cloisters, to be erected 
at Niort (not far from Poitiers), and declared his intention of converting 
them into an abbey of maidens : the best qualified, whom be mentions 
by name, W'as to be the abbess; the others were lo form the sisterhood. 
Whether this thoughtless determination was ever carried into effect, we 
do not learn. The same author mentions an intrigue in which he was 
engaged with the wife of a certain viscount, with whom he was so cap¬ 
tivated that he bore her likeness on his shitjld. In other respects, he was 
brave, handsome, and capable of good actions ; and, according to all ac¬ 
counts, he appears to have been rtlie of those j)reposscssing characters 
whose very vices arc frequently looked upon as virtues.”—pp. .'}—5. 

The poems of this valorous and amorous knight are light and 
agreeable, but deficient in depth. In them may be seen the 
germ of Troubadour poetry. One of them, which turns upon an 
adventure somewhat resembling in its incidents Boccaccio’s story 
of Masetto di Laiiiporecchio, is very neatly told, but, from its 
nature, not translateable, although the poet represents himself as 
the hero of it; a fact quite in unison w'ith the character which 
Professor Die/ has show n was attributed to him by the chroniclers. 

We must pass over the lives of the illustrious Bernard de Veii- 
tadour, and also of that highly original genius, Marcabruu, who, 
it is evident from our author’s showing, flourished in the latter 
part of the twelftlf, instead of the thirteenth century.as he hereto¬ 
fore asserted,—that we may extract a few passages from the life of 
the well-known Jaufr6 Rudel, which we think will interest our 
readers, from the picture of the times which they exhibit, and also 
afford them a fair sample of the writer’s skill in collecting and 
using his materials. 

“ The chief points in the life of this singer (.laufrc Rudel Prince of 
Blaya) consists of a remarkable lovc-aff'ai/, to which the onl^ parallel to 
be found, in the whole history of the Trdnbadours, is that of Guillaume 
de Cabestaing. It presents us with a valuable contribution to the cha- 
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racteristics of that remarkable epoch, which forms the golden days of 
the middle ages, and we must therefore the more regret, that the oldest 
account confines itself solely to the main fact, neglecting both the dates 
and the accessory circumstances. Jean de Nostredame gives a more 
finished picture, but no where is he less to be trusted, than in those 
accounts which are calculated to excite the imagination. We will there¬ 
fore draw the fact, not from that compiled and troubled source, but from 
the original,—the old notice. It runs as follows:— 

‘ Jaufre Rudcl was a very noble man. Prince of Blaya. He became 
enamoured of the Countess of I'ripoly, whom he had never seen, solely 
on account of her great goodness and pleasing demeanour, which be 
had heard praised by the pilgrims who came from Antioch. So he 
wrote many rare songs upon her, with sweet tunes, and in short verses. 
At length, from a desire to behold her, he took up the cross and passed 
over the sea. While on ship-board he was seized with a heavy sickness, 
so that his fellow-travellers looked upon him as dead j nevertheless they 
carried him to Tripoly into a hostelry. Notice of the circumstance was 
given to the countess, who immediately repaired to his bed-side, and threw 
her arms around him. And he perceived that it was the countess, and 
came again to his recollection, and praised and thanked God that He had 
spared his life until be beheld her. Thereupon he died in the arms of 
the countess, who caused him to be buried with great solemnity in the 
House of the Templars at T*'ipoly, and out of grief for his death she 
retired on the same day into a cloister.’ 

The extraordinary part of this history consists, not in the pilgrimage 
of the singer, not in the melancholy joy of his lost moments, nor even 
in the sorrowful resolution of the countess to take the veil, but in the 
imaginative origin of what appears to have been so deep'i'ootcd a passion. 
But this circumstance docs not stand in the way of the probability of the 
event 5 a love founded solely upon report answers completely to the 
fanciful mode of thinking of the times, and is moreover not unheard of 
among the Troubadours. Jaufre’s poems do not contradict the above 
story fin any point, but confii-m it in every one. The poet says he 
loves what he never has seen and never may sec, and declares his reso¬ 
lution to seek, as a pilgrim, his beloved in the land of the Saracens. 
Besides this, there are some ancient authorities of considerable weight 
which mention bis romantic death. We do not here allude to Petrarch’s 
declaration in the Trionfo d’Amove, that Jaufre lludel had employed sail 
and rudder to seek his death, fur as it refers to au afiair which had 
occurred^two hundred years before, it is of little weight, but to the 
earlier testimony of the I’toubadours. In a poem by an unknown 
author, it is said:—' The Viscount Jaufre Rudcl, when he crossed the 
sea to seek his lady, died readily for her.’ Moreover, Nostradamus men¬ 
tions a Tenzon, in which Janfrfe Rudcl was mentioned with the fabulous 
Andrieus of Rrance, who died for love: this Tenxon has since been 
found. ^ 

Since we are thus far satisfied of the truth of the story, we will 
proceed to*inquire who the parties were who played their parts in it, 
and in so doing, we shall be materially assisted by the attempts to do so 
which have been already made.” 
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From our author's researches, it ap])ears that Jaufre Rudel, the 
hero of this romance of real life, was not either of the two of that 
name whom history has already recorded, but a tliird, belonging 
to the house of Angouleme. The Countess of Tripoly is sup- 
p'osed to be Melisenda, daughter of Count Raymond I., who was 
sought in marriage by the Greek emperor, Manuel Commenus, 
who, however, proved inconstant, and left the lady to mourn his 
fickleness. 

Our next extract will afford a specimen of the art of reviewing 
in the twelfth century; for even in those days there were critics 
upon the face of the earth—not so rife, certainly, but quite as 
dictatorial as the most authoritative of the present day. Pierre 
d'Auvergne is the name of the worthy who then took upon him¬ 
self the thankless office of a reviewer, and his judgments are de¬ 
livered in the most important of his works—a satirical poem on 
the subject of his poetical rivals. The passages which wc give 
refer to some of the most celebrated of his contemporaries. 

I will sing of all those Troubadours, who sing in different styles. The 
worst among them think to speak well, but all should repeat their songs 
somewhere else j for I hear a good hundred lierdsmen meddling there¬ 
with, not one of whom knows the difference between high and low. 

“ This objection touches Pierre Rogicr—and I will therefore censure 
him first. He sings right openly of love—it would better become him 
to carry the psalter in church, or the sconces with the great wax lights. 

" The second is Guiraut dc Borucil—he compares a cloth burnt by 
the sun, to his meagre and woeful songs, which arc only fit for an old 
water-carrier. If be could but sec himself in a glass, be would not 
give a hep for himself. 

"Tlic third is Bernart dc Ventadour, who is even less by an inch than 
Borneil: but be had for bis father a servant who shot well with a 
wooden bow, and his mother heated ovens and collected firewood.# 

“ The fourth is Brive de Limousin—the most famous jongleur 
between here and Benevento. When tlie wretch sings, one may fancy 
one hears a sick pilgrim. I must almost pity him,"—pp. 75, 76. 

A gentleman who bestows his invectives so liberally n[)on his 
friends, could hardly have any to s^jare for himself, and Master 
Pierre accordingly displays singular modesty, whei> exhibiting a 
portrait of himself, to whom he imputes, as his only fa\ilt, that 
peculiarity which was considered anything rather than a fault 
either by himself or the majority of his contemporaries. 

Pierre d’Auvergne had a voice which was equally good, whether 
he sung high or low; his airs were sweet and pleasant—lip is the master 
of them all, only he ought to make his verJhs a little clearer, for they are 
scarcely intelligible.'’ —p. 76. • 

We will now pass on to the life of fterre Vidal, one of the most 
reoiarkable of all the poets tha^ ever appeared in Provence, and 
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who, in spite of the cxtiaurdinary mixture of reason and folly 
which marked his conduct, was, during liis lifetime, the com* 
panioii of ail the most celebrated characters of the age, and 
has, since his death, retained one of the most important stations 
on the loU of distinguished Troubadours. One extract will furnish 
a curious illustration of Provencal manners, and as may be easily 
imagined, the “ Rape of a Kiss” here narrated was fiequently 
alluded to in the poems of Pierre Vidal. We should premise 
that the poet had conceived a passion for Adalasia, the wife of 
his patron—Barral de Baux, Visconipte de Marseille. 

“ One day when Vidal knew that Barral had arisen, and that his 
lady was alone in her chamber, he entered, and proceeded straight to 
her bed. Perceiving that she still slept, he knelt down and kissed her. 
This awoke the lady, who, thinking it Avas her husband, smiled, and sat 
up in bed. On so doing she recognised the niad-bruiucd poet, and 
began to scream and call for assistance. The maid hearing the outcry, 
entered the apartment. 'I'he Viscount was called, but Vidal had made 
his escape. Adalasia complained to her husband in the bitterest tcims 
against the fool-hardy Troubadour, and demanded, with tcai's in her 
eyes, that he should be punished for his temerity. Barral, on (he con¬ 
trary, treated the whole affair as a joke, and blamed his wife for having 
created so great a disturbance, for so trifling a matter : but he foiujd her 
immoveable, and she insisted upon most ample satisfaction. In the 
iijcanwliile the ofl'endcr had escaped, and secured a passage on board a 
vessel, which was on the point of sailing for Genoa.”—p. KiO. 

One more anecdote of this strange genius deserves to be men- 
tioned for the curious picture which it exhibits both of the 
character of the poet and of the amusements which were devised 
in those days for the entertainment of gentle ladies. 

In the meanwhile Barral was dead. I'he Troubadour renounced his 
attachment to Adalasia, and returned once more to Carcassonne, w'hither 
he was attracted by the charms of Loba dc Peuautier. On her account 
he suffered himself to be called ‘ Wolf’—uay^ more, in bis excessive 
folly, he accoutred himself in a wolf-skin, ami allowed himself to be 
hunted by the peasants and their dogs in the mountains of Cabaret 3 
he however paid dearly for this act of madness, for the dogs played the 
game so badly, that he was carried for dead into the dwelling of Loba; 
her husband, tlje Lord of Cabaret, rcccivetl him, and secured the services 
ot a pby'sician to effect bis cure. This passage in the Provenj;al bio¬ 
graphy of our poet would scarcely be credited, if it had not been 
mentioned by Matfie Ermeugau, in his Brtviari d'Amor, which was 
commencc<l in lJi57, and confirmed by Vidal himself, who states ex¬ 
pressly in one of his canzons:—‘You might call me wolf—1 should 
consider it noVlisgrace; the kerdsmeii might shout at me, or even hunt 
me. Woods and coverts arc-dearer to me than palaces and houses: I 
live with j»y in wind, frost apd snow.’ ”—p IGU. 

We here see the eflects ol the tender passion, as exhibited iu 
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the acts of one labouring under its influence. We shall next 
quote a few passages from Arnaut de Maruelh’s address to the 
lady of his love, which will afford a tolerable notion of the man¬ 
ner in which a lover of the twelfth century was accustomed to 
address his mistress. 

Lady! I have long meditated how I might best discover to you 
my heart and inclination—w'hether by myself or by message—but I 
dare not trust a message, for that might displease you : I will therefore 
myself declare it to you—but love confuses me to such a degree, that 
when I gaze upon your beauty, 1 forget what I had intended to say to 
you. I will therefore send to you a faithful messenger—a letter sealed 
with my ring: for I know not where to find a more courtly and secret 
messenger. Love, to whom 1 daily prayed for aid, counselled me so to 
do. Love bade me write, what luy mouth dared not utter. On the 
day on which I first beheld you. Love so penetrated my heart that you 
kindled a flame therein, which, since it first broke out, has never sub¬ 
sided : it is the fire of Love, which neither wine nor water can extinguish. 
From you I have a goodly messenger: my heart that dwells in your 
home, comes to me as your ambassador, and paints yonr graceful and 
elegant form, your beautiful ^aiul bright shining hair, your brow fairer 
than the lily, your straight and well-shaped nose, your lively smiling 
eyes, your fresh complexion—white and, red as a tender flower, your 
small mouth, your beauteous teeth, whiter than the purest silver; your 
chin, neck, and bosom, as white as snow and sloe-blossoms; and your 
hands of equal whiteness—your smooth and snaky fingers ; and, finally, 
your whole charming figure, in which there is nothing that can be found 
fault with; your lovely and pleasant wit, your graceful language and 
answers, and the friendly mien with which you greeted me on the day 
when we first saw each other. When my heart recalls all this, timidity 
seizes me; I know not why or wherefore, and wonder that 1 still hold 
myself erect—for ray courage and colour pass away, 'i'hus docs your 
love penetrate me—such a contest do I daily suffer. But at night 1 am 
driven into worse straights ; for when I have laid me down, in Impes of 
taking a little rest, when my companions are all slumbering, and nothing 
stirs or moves, I turn, I twist, 1 wTithe. 1 conceive this thing and that 
—1 sigh. Often do I set myself upright, and then stretch myself along— 
recline now upon my right arm, now upon my left—suddenly throw 
off' all the covering, and as suddenly dii»aw it over me again. And when 
I have thus tumbled and tossed for a while, 1 stretch oift tny arms, fold 
my hands together, and direct ray heart and eyes towards the spot where 
you are, as if you could perceive me. Ah! noble, lovely woman!—may 
your true lover live to see the day or evening when he shall see your 
graceful, elegant body clasped in his arms, while he imprints kisses on 
your sweet eyes and lips. Hear and grant ray prayejj'!—thou fairest 
creature that nature ever formed; moreteaiUiful than I can describe— 
brighter than a bright May-day—than * March sun—sninmer shade— 
May-roses—April showers—flower of Deauty—mirror of %ve—key of 
renown!”— pp. 122, 123. 
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We shall conclude our notice of these “ Lives of the Trouba¬ 
dours” with a few words relative to Bertran^e Born, Lord of the 
Castle of Hautefort, who, although scarcely named in the annals 
of history, and but casually mentioned by his contemporary, 
Geoflfry de Vigeois, appears clearly, from the Proven 9 al notices, 
as w'ell as from the evidence furnished by his own poems, to have 
played no insignificant part in the great drama of his times. He 
was on the most intimate terms with the three sons of our Henry 
the Second, for each of whom he had a familiar name, by which 
they are always designated in his songs; and in the contentions 
which arose amongst them, he supported now one party, now' the 
other, according to circumstances, and his sharp sword and sharper 
tongue rendered him an enemy whom it was impossible to despise. 

Dante estimated him highly as a poet, and represents him as 
forming, with Arnaut Daniel, and Guiraut de Borneil, a trium¬ 
virate of Troubadours, each of whom was looked upon as the 
most distinguished arul successful in the branch of poetry which 
he cultivated. From the song which our readers have already 
perused, they will anticipate that Dante regarded him as the poet 
of “ War;” and the admiration of the divine Italian, which was 
first aw'akened by our poet’s songs “ of arms and chivalry,” w'as 
fully confirmed by the vigour and genius exhibited in his satires. 

The restless spirit of Bertran compelled him to mingle actively 
in all the political struggles of his day; and although he does 
not appear to have taken aiiy part in the first rebellion of the 
three sons of our second Henry against their father, in the fol¬ 
lowing one he was a bysy and stirring agent, and thereby gained 
for himself a questionable distinction in the Inferno of Dante. 
It is impossible to comprise, within moderate limits, an outline 
of Professor Diez’s very interesting life of this daring and im¬ 
petuous spirit, who, from his Castle of Hautefort, troubled the 
courts of England, Fiance, and Spain, by his verses—set kings 
at war—stirred up revolts among their subjects—attacked his 
neighbours—sacked their castles—laid waste their fair possessions, 
and did not fear to raise his arm in opposition to the armies of 
Henry the ^cond or of Kichard Cmur-de-Lion. We shall 
thereforciborro'w a summary of his character from the pages of M. 
Raynouard, and not weaken its force by the process of transla¬ 
tion. 

“ Maiivais parent, sujet rebelle, ami darigcreux, il depouilla de I’heri- 
tage paterncl son fr^re Constantin j il s’arma contre ses suzerains, 
excita les guerres cruelles de Philippe-Auguste et de Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion, dont 11 entretenait sans t^sse I’aniniositc par ses sirventes ootra- 
geants; il j^ta la discorde et Irf desuuion dans la famille royale de Henri 
II. i et dfes lors, pour me servir de Texpression de Dante: " Achitophel 
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nouveau d’un nouvel Absalon,’ il egara par ses conseils funestes Ic jeune 
due de Guienne, et I’en^agea dans plusieurs re voltes contre son p^re.” 

And this turbulent spirit, worn out at last with the inquietude 
into which his impetuosity and violence were for ever hurrying 
him, turned monk in his old age^ and ended his restless days 
within the peaceful w'alls of a cloister. 

We must now bid farewell to the Troubadours and their Ger¬ 
man historian. Professor Diez; and in doing so, w'e feel we should 
be doing him great injustice, if we failed to express the plea¬ 
sure we have derived from the perusal of the volumes before us. 
Both of them exhibit a catholic feeling, which we regret to say 
appears much too rarely in the literature of the present day; for 
their author is obviously no less anxious to state the truth, than 
capable of elucidating it. As his extensive reading and mature 
study of everything connected with his subject, fully entitle him 
to pronounce an authoritative opinion, the result is, that his views 
are always offered with the confidence which a thorough convic¬ 
tion of their accuracy necessarily produces, but At the same time 
with the modesty which is ever attendant upon true learning. 
On the other hand, when he has occasion to differ from the 
opinions of others, he does so in a manner which shows that he 
is willing to believe them actuated by the same desire to ascertain 
the truth by which he is himself guided. 

The history of the Troubadours lills a page in the history of 
human nature, which resembles one in a rich old manuscript; 
many portions of it, like the text of the manuscript, are obscure 
and difficult to decipher, while others again, like the illuminated 
initials and grotesque borders, exhibit bright and glowing pic¬ 
tures w'hich lill us with an anxious desire to be acquainted with 
every portion of it. , 

The labours of Professor Diez are well calculated to facilitate 
our attempts to read aright this motley page, and we hope they 
will therefore'meet with that success, which will prompt him very 
shortly to present us with such another “ contribution towards 
a more intimate knowledge of the Middle Ages.” 
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Art. IX.— I. Abulfedaj fJistoriu Ante-islamica, Arabice, Fer- 
sioue Latinaf noth et indkibus auxit H. O, Fleischer. 4to. 
Lipsise, 18^1. 

S. Monnmem Arahes, Persam el Turcsj dn Cahiml de M. le 
Due de Blacas, consider^ et decrits, Sfe, Par M. Reinaiid. £ 
tom. 8vo. Paris, 18^8. 

3. Menioire siir des 'parlicularifh de la Religion Mttssulmane 
dans rinde. Par M. Garcin de Tassy. 8vo. Paris, de riiii- 
prim^rie Royale. 1831. 

The history of Mohaoiiiiedauisni forms, if not an essential, at 
least a very useful and interesting portion of Christian know¬ 
ledge, since it enables us to cotnpare revealed religion with its 
greatest and most successful rival. Its claims to such a compe¬ 
tition are great and obvious; its progress was rapid, its converts 
made by tribes and nations, its means apparently disproportioned 
to its triumphs; its sway is extensive, and the permanency of its 
dominion has not apparently been shaken by the lapse of twelve 
centuries. We may lament, but we' can scarcely be surprised, 
that such a staitling instapcc of successful imposture has fur¬ 
nished the sneering infidel with many a bitter sarcasm, and some¬ 
times shaded with doubt the mind of the true believer; but we 
may express some little astonishment at the reluctance shown bv 
many able advocates of Christianity to examine this question 
calmly and impartially, and we may record our sorrow' at linding 
that they have frequently sullied the holy cause they advocate 
by false statements and inconclusive arguments. It seems to 
have been thought that an acknowledgment of any w'orthiness in 
a rival creed might be deemed too g.eat a concession to error, 
and the recognition of merit in imposture, a weakening of the 
evidence in favour of truth. 'Our own ago and country furnishes 
us with a splendid exception to this rule; the Rev; Charles For¬ 
ster, in his learned and instructive work, intituled “ Mahoinedan- 
ism Unveiled,*’ published in 1829, has decisively shown that W'e 
must regard ,.the creed of thb Arabian prophet not as the rival, 
but as the imitation of Christianity; its spurious offspring to be 
sure, but still one that preserves many features of its sublime ori¬ 
ginal. 

Even if theie were no means of showing from the Koran and 
the other sacred books of the Mussulmans, that a creed so ex¬ 
tensive and so influential Cs not essentially connected w'ith im¬ 
morality and mental degradation, common sense would have 
taught us,*- that n large admixture of truth is necessary to the 
permanence of delusion, and reflection must have suggested that 
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the Providence, which, even in the darkness of polytheism, ** left 
not itself without w’itness,” could not have abandoned some of the 
fairest portions of the earth to hopeless demoralization. We do 
not agree in all the ingenious speculations of Mr. Forster, but 
we differ from him with reluctance. There is in every page of 
his w'ork an amiability of temper, a pure philanthropy, a tender 
spirit of Christian charity, which, while it ** believeth all things,” 
also “ hopeth all things.” His is the work of a scholar whose 
learning has been applied by intellect, and of a divine who truly 
deserves the name. The chief point of difference between his 
views and ours is, that he regards Mohammedanism as the em¬ 
bodied covenant between God and the seed of Ishmael; while 
we regard it as part of a great providential system beyond our 
powers of comprehension, but which “ we see as through a glass 
darkly,” working under every phase of belief, for the future tri¬ 
umphant establishment of true religion. 

In tracing the origin of any religious system, our first question 
is with the character of its founder; and here we are at once 
called upon to decide whether Mohammed was a fanatic or an 
impostor. Could it be decisively established that he were one 
or the other, the rest of our task would be comparatively easy; 
but we regard him as neither, and yet both. This will, we fear, 
sound to many rather paradoxical; but a very little reflection W'ill 
suffice to show, that there are contradictions in the microcosm of 
human nature to explain which philosophy wearies itself in vain. 
When Mohammed announced as speciafrevelations the phantasms 
of a troubled dream, he was a fanatic; when he claimed for him¬ 
self an exemption from the moral rules of his own code, he was an 
impostor; when he ordered his creed to be propagated by the 
sword, he was both; but when he proclaimed the sublime,doc¬ 
trine of the Divine Unity, he was simply a great man.* Let us 


♦ Since these pages were written, we find tlmt we have undesignedly adopted the 
same views as Vidor Cousin. We tpiote from tiic excellent American translation of 
his History of Philosophy, published by Tlich, of Red Lion Square. 

“ It is inipossiblc, that in a given multitude, yich as a people, in which, as has been 
demonstrated, there exists a common type, there should not be ^ven certain indi¬ 
viduals which more or less represent that type. * * Hence lollows, first, the 

necessary existence of great men ; and secondly, their character. The existence of a 
great man is not the creation of arbitrary cltoice; he is not a tiling that may or may 
not exist. He is not merely an individual; for his existence is given by its relation to 
a general idea, wliicii tonnnuuicates to him a superior power, at the same time that it 
gives him the determinate and real foini of his individuality. The great man is the 
hurmonious combinalion of what is particular with what is general ;• this coinbination 
constitutes the standard vulne of his greatness, and it involves a twofold condition, 
first of representing the general spirit of liis nation, because it is in relation to that 
general spirit tlial his greatness consists} and fondly, of representing the general 
spirit whicli confers upon him his greatness, in liis own person, in a real form, that is, 
in a finite, positive, visible, and deterrain|Lc form, so that what is general may not 
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consider the import of the phrase: a great man is he who .em¬ 
bodies in his intellectual character the highest advancement of 
the human mind at a determinate period, whose name becomes 
consequently a land-mark in history, because he is the represeli* 
tative of a definite stage in the mental progress of humanity. 
This is the most important light in which the character of Mo¬ 
hammed xaii be viewed; and thus contemplatipg it we shall tind 
that, while tlie man helps us to understand thef age, tlie age in its 
turn explains mucii that is mysterious in the man. T.o develope 
this more clearly, we must take a rapid survey of the three 
systems, the Christian, the Jewish, and the Magian, which formed 
the character of Western Asia and Arabia, when first the solitary 
of Mecca proclaimed his mission. 

Every reader of ecclesiastical history must be aware of the 
deep degradation into which the oriental churches had fallen 
tow'ards the close of the sixth century; it was an age of forgery 
and imposture; false gospels were fabricated; miraculous pre¬ 
tensions rashly hazarded; and claims to special revelation made 
both by the cunning and the credulous. Disputes on all the 
mysteries, both of natural and revealed religion, were pushed to 
extravagant and scarcely credible lengths, and the disputants, as 
is usual, were dogmatic in proportion to their ignorance. Ab¬ 
struse metaphysical questions, of which the terms were imper¬ 
fectly understood and their connection wholly unknown, were 
decided by factious councils; and excommunication, with all its 
penal consequences, in tljis world and the next, was denounced 
against those who did not square tiieir faith according to a 
standard which was far. from being invariable. Had the age been 
sufficiently enlightened, its want would have been toleration; 
but for this the world was not yet ripe, and the hidden current 
of desire was directed towardij^tbe simplification of creeds and the 
substitution of authority, overwhelming authority, for argument.* 

The effects of the corruptions of Christianity were principally 
felt by those who professed the Christian faith; Judaism, on the 
contrary, operated on those wjio were without its pale. Although 
the Talmudists had not rejected the pure Theism of the Old 
Testament, they had so Corrupted it, that it was essentially a 
imecies of polytheism, nay almost fetichisni. Jehovah was, with 
them, no longer the God of the universe, but of a small section 
of the human race; the Jews were not peculiarly, but exclusively, 
the people to whom divine care was extended. In the first sec- 


suppmss what is pqr^iciiiar, and tliuf whal is parlicuiar iitay not dissipate and dissolve 
■what is genel^l; that the infinite and the finite may lie blended together in that pro'* 
portion whieU truly constitutes human greapie8».’’~-H{rfory ^ PMlovsphy, p, 896—8. 
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tion of the first division of the Talmud, we find the following, 
degrading and blasphemous account of the Deity. 

** Rabbi Isaac said, there are three watches in the night, and in each 
watch, the Holy One (blessed be his name!) sits down and roars like a 
lion, and says, * Alas! woe is me! who have desolated my house, 
burned my Temple, and exiled my children among the nations of the 
world.' Rabbi Jos^said, ‘ One day while travelling, I entered into 
one of the ruins of JCTUsalein to pray. Elias, of happy memory, came 
there and waited until 1 had finished my prayer. When I had con¬ 
cluded, he said, * Peace be unto thee, Rabbi! ’ I replied, ‘ Peace be 
unto thee, Rabbi and Mori !’* He asked, ‘ Why have you entered into 

this ruin?’ I replied, ‘ To pray’.But, continued he, 

* What voice have you heard in this ruin ?’ I answered, ‘ I have 
heard the Bath Kolf moaning like a dove, and saying. Woe is me ! who 
have desolated my house, burned my Temple, and exiled my children 
among the nations.’ Then Elias answered, * I3y thy life and the life of thy 
head,^ it is not only at this hour that the Bath Kol speaks thus, but as 
often as the Israelites enter into their synagogues, and their schools, and 
make the response (Amen, blessed be the Holy Name), so often the 
Holy One (blessed be his name !) shakes his head and says, ‘ Happy is 
the king that they thus celefiratc in his house!—what advantage has 
the father who has exiled his own children,?—unhappy are the children 
exiled from the tabic of their Father .’”—Zerdim Bcracoth. 

From this creed of exclusion strangers naturally recoiled with 
horror, and the Jews showed little inclination to abate one iota 
of its rcpulsiveness; in fact, they were unwilling to make con¬ 
verts, and they treated proselytes as interlopers, who came to 
grasp part of an inheritance exclusively designed for the seed of 
Abraham. But there was a desire thus produced of sharing those 
blessings which the Jews pretended to monopolize, an anxiety to 
find that the promises of Paradise were not the property‘of a 
caste or a family. , 

There is no period in history better deserving the thorough 
investigation of a philosophic historian than that in which the 
Magian religion, which had lurked for centuries in the mountains 
of Iran, was restored by the Sassanjdes in all its former “ pride, 
pomp and circumstance.” This is not the placQ*to trace its 
origin, to determine whether the Indo-Bactrian Zerdusht*did not 
derive many of his tenets from the contemplative sages of the 
Ganges, or to show that from his doctrines the philosophy of the 
west was derived; here it is sufiicient to observe that this revolu¬ 
tion was most influential in forming the character of the age; it 

. _ 

• Master and teacher. • 

■f “ The daughter of the voice this was probably at first a poetic name for tlje 
echo; but in the Talmud it always signifies the voice of the Birina Spirit, 
t A common oriental oath, 
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staihped its impress on the heresies of the Christian's; Maniche* 
ism, and the greater part of Gnosticism, arose from the effort to 
unite the wild imaginings and daring speculations of the Magians 
with the simple truths of the Gospel. The immortality of the 
soul was the leading doctrine in the Magian faith; it would be 
going too far to say with some writers, that the Jews first learned 
this awful truth from Zerdusht or his followers during the Baby¬ 
lonish captivity; but it is impossible to compare the writings 
of the later with those of the early prophets, without finding 
that the doctrine of a future state did not form a prominent article 
in the national faith of the Jews until they had been subjected 
to the Persians. The Magians, however, did not promulgate 
this truth in its naked simplicity: they adorned it with all the 
gorgeous imagery that the exuberance of oriental fancies could 
devise; to us, the cold and calculating natives of the west, the 
doctrine appears all the worse for such additions; but to the 
“ children of the sun,” these extravagances were its best recom¬ 
mendations. We find in the Zend-Avesta all those circum¬ 
stances respecting a future state, wh\ch are commonly supposed 
to belong exclusively to the Koran; the stern inquisitors of the 
tomb, who take cognizance of “ the deeds done in the body;” 
the bridge, finer than the thread of the gossamer, that spans the 
gulf of eternal flame, and which is the only passage to tiie 
mansions of bliss; the abundant luxuries of Paradise; the awful 
tortures reserved for the wicked.’*’ The diffusion of such doctrines 
spread a desire for some revelation respecting the future destiny 
of man; but the political power claimed by the Magian priests 
prevented them from becoming popular; and besides, theirs was 
a revived religion which men remembered to have once fallen 
into •desuetude. The characteristic of the age then appears to 
have been the desire of a r^filigion possessing a very simple for¬ 
mula of belief, promulgated by one of authority, freely open to 
all, and offering to believers the enjoyment of a sensual paradise. 
We do not mention the latter particular with blame, because the 
world could not at that tim£: appreciate intellectual pleasures, 
iior understalHtl any delight save those of the senses, Mohammed 
felt the want of such a religion for himself; he retired to the 
solitary cave of Mecca, and there meditated deeply and intently, 
until intellect and imagination combined to develope that reli¬ 
gious system to which he gave the name of Islim {rengnation). 

Mohammed becanie a^ eclectic reforraer; a reformer in the 
truest sense of that abused term—for whatever were the defects, 
the errors and the follies,\in his pretended revelation,—and all 

* lltcsf imsigiriings belong to tlio childhood of nations. Several treatises on the 
" Geography ot Hell,” appeared in the RlKldle Ages. — Viva. 
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three abounded,—stili the faith that he preached was iutiviitely 
purer than any of the corrupt creeds with which it primarily 
came into competition. Wc do not scruple to prefer Mohain- 
iTiedanisin to the corrupted system of Zerdusht, Talmudic 
Judaism, and even idolatrous Christianity. Let us not be mis¬ 
understood : we do not here apply the term “ idolatrous” to any 
western Church; we allude to those sects mentioned by Epipba- 
nius, who deified the Virgin Mary, and otFered at her altar the 
tw'isled cake, called codi/m, from which they were named Colly- 
ridians. 

Wc have said that Mohammed was an eclectic; those who 
have read the notes to Sale’s Koran, Maracci, and the Zend- 
Avesta, will need no proof of our assertion, that there is abso¬ 
lutely no novelty in the prophet’s pretended revelations; he in 
fact formed his entire system from the three prevailing religions; 
but it is remarkable that he seems tp have consulted only the 
corrupted portions of each. His knowledge of Christianity was 
derived from the apocryphal New Testament, his Jewish lore 
was obtained solely from the Talmud, and he seems never to 
have consulted the philosophical Fargards of the Zend-Avesta. 
It is probable that these were the only sources open to him; 
ecclesiastical history informs us that there was a period when the 
false gospels, childish and absurd as they uncpiestionably must be 
called, were far more popular than the true; our Saxon proge¬ 
nitors w'ere delighted with the fables in the gospel of Nicodemus; 
in the infancy of civilization, as well as in the infancy of an indi¬ 
vidual, • 

“ The lore of childhood satisfies the child.” 

Wc cannot agree with those who accuse Mohammed of having, 
with malice prepense, misrepresented the evangelic narr^itives, 
because the misrepresentation was made before the prophet was 
born. A very entertaining account of the Portuguese conquests 
in India, w'litten by a cotemporary Mohammedan author, has 
beeu just published by the Oriental Translation Fund,* in w^ich 
the editor accuses Mohammed of having forged the story that 
Christ’s passion was an unreal pliantasm. Now the truth is, 
that this tale was one of the first devised by the early'heretics; 
Sale has shewn that it is to be found in the pseudo-gospel of 
St; Barnabas, and we have seen a very ancient MS. commentary 
on the creed, supposed to belong to the tenth century, in which 
the emphatic clause, “ crucified, dead, and buried,” is said to 
have been introduced for the express purpose of refuting that 
heresy. Mr. Forster also charges JS/ohammed with vvilful niisre- 


• The Tohfut-uUMujahideeji, tran|{ated by Lieutenunt IVI. J. Rowlandson. 
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presentation, and he brings forward nearly fifty pages of coinci¬ 
dences between the Koran and the Bible, to prove that Moham¬ 
med did actually consult the original Scriptures. The similarity 
in about three fourths of the passages does not exceed the old 
joke of identifying pachas and barristers, because each have three 
tails. Take for instance the following: 

** In thy presence is fulness “ Those who approach near unto 
ofjoy: at thy right hand there God arc witnesses thereto, thou shall 

are pleasures for evermore/* see in their^aces the brightness of 

Psalm xvi, 11. joy.”—Koran, chap. Ixxxiii. 

In the cases where there is a decisive similarity, the passages are 
such as would probably have passed into proverbs, and struck the 
acute mind of the prophet during his early intercourse with Jews and 
Christians, when he travelled into Syria on his commercial affairs. 
There could have been no motive for preferring the apocryphal 
to the canonical gospel, supposing both to have been equally 
known, as no man, least of all a man of ability, is gratuitously 
dishonest. One instance there certainly is of wilful forgery; 
Mohammed applies to himself Christ’s promise of the Holy Spirit, 
and changes the term Paraclete (comforter) into Periclyte (illustri¬ 
ous), because the significatibn of the latter word is the same as that 
of his own names. But this does not avail Mr. Forster, because 
the promise of the Paraclete was one notorious to every professor 
of Christianity. It is more for our purpose to remark that the 
chapter in which this occurs, though headed revealed at Mecca,” 
was in reality composed at Medina, as appears from the allusion 
made in it to the battle of Ohod.’^ T’lie importance of deter¬ 
mining the place in which a passage of the Koran was revealed, 
we shall Soon demonstrate. 

Mdhammed was an impersonation of the spirit of his age; we 
may add, that he also embodied the patriotic feelings of his 
country. At this period, a great part of Arabia was subject to 
the yoke of strangers; the northern part, like Syria, Egypt and 
Palestine, was subject to the emperors of Constantinople; the 
shores of the Persian Gulf,' and the countries watered by the 
Tigris and Euphrates, paid homage to the king of Persia; and 
the southern portions of th(3 country along the Red Sea had 
been subjugated by the Najashi or king of Ethiopia. The tribes 
were prevented from joining in a united effort to establish the 
freedom of the peninsula by religious differences as well as here¬ 
ditary animo^ties. Mecca and the country adjacent, indeed, 
preserve^ its independence!; but there was no surety for its per¬ 
manence, *The very year ift which Mohammed was born, the 

* Sef.Stle’s Koran, chap. tSl, end the second note. 
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Abyssinians, or Ethiopians, made a vigorous attempt to storm 
Mecca, but were defeated. The notion of creating a centraliza¬ 
tion of feeling, which would unite all the Arabians in the main¬ 
tenance of their country’s liberty, was one that presented itself 
early to the prophet’s mind, and it may be traced in those parts 
of the Koran, which ho first offered to the consideration of his 
disciples. 

But Mohammed felt not merely as an Arabian; as a native 
of Mecca, he belonged to a city which was the centre both of 
religion and commerce; matters which Heeren has ably shown 
in his Researches to have been intimately connected in ancient 
times. Within its precincts was the Holy Kaaba, the sanctuary 
of the sons of Ishniael, adorned with the statues of the heroes 
whom the Arabs regarded as the founders, or the ornaments of 
their tribes, mingled with representations of the stars and spirits 
that superintended the various portions of the material universe. 
The centre of a previous national worship was admirably calcu¬ 
lated to become the capital of a new creed. Complete novelty 
shocks the mind, but it is received with pleasure when some 
portion of it awakens old'associations. 

In describing the process in which his future system was deve¬ 
loped in the mind of Mohammed, wo merely illustrate a w'ell- 
known intellectual law, that the speculations regarding a future 
project begin with broad generalities, and gradually shape them¬ 
selves into particulars. In his first notions of religious reform, 
the mind of Mohammed wandered over the entire universe, but 
when they began to be adapted to practice, his views narrowed to 
his country, to his city, and to his own house. 

We too must descend from general speculations to particulars, 
and relate from Abulfeda the mode in which Mohamippd first 
announced his mission. Before, how'ever, we do so, we must say 
that it is not our design to enter at all upon the personal history 
of Mohammed, though there are few subjects more tempting. 
Those who wish to read a good life of the prophet, will find one 
in the Mncyclopacdia MetropoUtana,or in a volume of the Ameri-, 
can Family Library; if there be any sufficiently cwrious to desire 
to see a biography of the prophet worthless in matter; and con¬ 
temptible in manner, we can safely recommend them that which 
has been published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 

Mohammed invited his friends to a feast, desigging to embrace 
this opportunity of declaring his mission; the guests, however, 
broke up early, and his designs w^e frustrated. He succeeded 
better on a second occasion; rising ^ring the banquet, he exposejjl 
in that manly tone of indignapt eloquence for which he has been 
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justly celebrated, tlie follies of idolatry, tmd the beauties of sim¬ 
ple Theism, Ali, his nephew, and future son-in-law, was his 
first male convert, and he was throughout life the most sincere 
and conscientious supporter of Islamisni. From thenceforth, the 
new teacher promulgated his doctrines openly; preaching parti¬ 
cularly to the crowds of strangers whom traffic or devotion 
brought to Mecca. Thus far we hold that Mohammed was sin¬ 
cere and honest; but the next epoch in his career brings us to a 
subject in w'hich his honesty docs not altogether escape suspi¬ 
cion. We allude to the account that he gave to his disciples of 
his night journey from Mecca to Jerusalem, and thence to the 
seventh heaven. Heinaud gives us the following abridgement of 
the prophet’s narrative:— 

One night," said Mohammed, “ whilst I was asleep, the angel 
Gabriel presented himself before me, and ordered me to follow him j at 
the same time he took me by the hand aiul made me mount the celestial 
beast Al Borak {the thunderer) j he then conducted me through the air. 
We travelled between heaven and earth with such sapidity, that in the 
twinkling of an eye we reached Mount ISiiiai. There we stopped to 
offer a prayer; after which, ressiming our'journey, we arrived at Beth¬ 
lehem, the country of Jesus, the son of Mary; we stopped there also to 
offer a prayer, after which we proceeded to Jerusalem, and stopped on 
the site of Solomon’s temple. After having offeied another prayer tliere, 
the angel took me up, and covering me witli his wings, carried me to 
heaven. Wc passed successively through the seven heavens, saluting the 
angels and archangels that met us, and conversing with the patriarchs 
and prophets that had lived in the olden times. At lust arrived near the 
throne of God, 1 advanced alone, and approached tiie Inelfable Jh escncc. 
There I saw things that human tongue cannot express, nor human ima¬ 
gination comprehend. After having conversed with the Lord, I returned 
to Gabriel, and we descended back to Jerusalem, from whence we 
returned to Mecca. This long voyage was performed in so short a space 
of time that no one perceived my absence.’^ 

Now it seems to us exceedingly probable that ISIohainined had 
really some such dream as he here describes; indeed there is an 
express trsfdition of Moaweyah, one of the prophet’s successors, 
that he spoke^of it himself as a vision. But the circumstances 
which lead to the suspicion of fraud, are, that be insisted on this 
dream as a special confirmation of his mission, and that he refers 
to it in the Koran so equivocally, as to leave a doubt whether it 
was a fact or a fancy. T’hus in the seventeenth chapter he says: 

I 

Praise be unto h|n» who tj ausported his servant by night from the 
sacred temple of Mecca to tho^iarther temple of Jerusalem, the circuit 
of which we*-have blessed, that’vvc might show him some of our signs ; 
for God is he who heareth and seetb." 
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Again, in the lifly-third chapter :— 

‘^One mighty in power (Gabriel), endued with understanding, taught 
it him (Mohammed) j and he appeared in the highest point ofi the hori¬ 
zon. Afterwards he approached the prophet and drew near unto him j 
until he was at the distance of two bows length from him, or yet nearer; 
and he revealed unto his servant that which he revealed. The heart of 
Mohammed did not falsely represent that which he saw. Will ye there¬ 
fore dispute with him concerning that which he saw ? He also saw him 
another time, by the lote tree, beyond which there is no passing; near 
it is the garden of eternal abode. When tlie lote tree covered that which 
it covered, his eye-sight turned not aside, neither did it wander; and he 
really beheld some of the greatest signs of his Lord.” 

Blit whatever may be our opinions respecting Mohammed^s 
.sincerity in this instance, we find him beginning to exhibit mani¬ 
fest signs of imposture about the thirteenth year of his mission. 
At this time, his doctrine began to .spread in the interior of 
Arabia, and he had formed an alliany:c witli a powerful party in 
Medina. He had previously preached patience under suffering 
and forgiveness of injuries, saying—Pardon your enemies until 
God comes with his commandment;” but when succcs.s began 
to dawn on his projects, he first allowed defensive w'arfare, and 
then gradually extended the important'change, until at length he 
declared that the propagation of his religion by the sword was a 
positive duty. The Koran in fact contains two very distinct reli¬ 
gions ; the first a system of pure tlieism, as perfect as the age 
could produce, inculcating severe morals and stoical submission; 
this is to be found in most of the chapters declared to be revealed 
at Mecca; the second system teaches a sanguinary propagandism, 
permits violations of moral principle, and accommodates itself to 
circumstances; and this we trace in the chapters dated from 
Medina. The praise we bestowed on Mohammed as a reformer 
of his national faith applies solely 19 the Meccan creed, which is 
indeed little more than an authoritative republication of natural 
religion. 

The progress of the Mohammedan creed was, vve have said, 
singularly rapid, and we have attributed this to the fact of its 
having been admirably adapted to the wants and washes of those 
to whom it was preached. Of this we have a very curious'proof in 
the autobiography of the emperor Timur, a work of extraordinary 
interest, published by the Oriental Translation Committee.’*^ 
Teragay, the father of the imperial author, gives his son the fol¬ 
lowing account of the motives that induced a Tartai^emir to adopt 
the Mohammedan creed; it will be|seen that they are such as 

• Mulfuzat Timury, or Autobiographical Menfoirj of the Emperor'fimur (Tamer¬ 
lane), translated by Major Charles Stuart. 
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would naturally suggest themselves to the natives of central and 
western Asia. 

** The first of our family who had the honour of conversion to the 
faith of Islam was Kerachilr Nuyan, who was the son-in-law of Jagtay 
Kban; as he was a sensible man, he, of his own accord, adopted the 
faith of Mohammed, and said to his family and people : ** when I look 
around me in the universe, I see but one w’orld, yet 1 am of opinion 
that there are other worlds besides this; but I am also convinced that 
there is only one God, who hath created all these worlds, and who is 
all suflScient to rule and direct all these worlds j but as he has chosen 
this world as his special dominion, he has deemed it requisite to have 
ministers (to instruct mankind): he hath therefore chosen Mohammed 
to be his Vizier in this world, and as it was requisite that Mohammed 
should have ministers (to extend his religion), be hath appointed the 
holy race of Khalifs to this dignity.” 

The fiirst portion of Mohammed's celebrated formula, “ God 
is God,*' was a proposition to which every reasonable being 
assented ; the second, " Mohammed is his Prophet,” embodied 
in religion those notions of vicarial authority which liave from the 
earliest ages prevailed in the East.* , 

In every age of the world, man's idea of the Divinity has been 
modified by his notions of civil government; the notion of absolute 
predestination and irrespective decrees is natural to the mind of 
one who is ruled by a despot. Hence the extravagant fatalism 
which the Koran teaches, far from being repulsive, is one of the 
greatest recommendations of Islamism to its professors. The 
wild imaginations with which the doctrine is mingled must not 
however be attributed* to Mohammed; the table of fate large as 
the universe, the recording angel, with his stupendous pen, which 
a well-mounted horseman could not gallop round in five hundred 
years—all these are derived from the dreamy speculations of the 
Jewish rabbins, but the stci;n and irrevocable decree was one of 
the most ancient tenets of the Orientals; we find it in the writings 
of the Bactrian sage, and in tlie speculations of the philosophers 
tlmt abode by the Ganges. It is in no small degree owing to the 
implicit belief in this tenet, tliat victory so often crowned the arms 
of the sons o/ the desert; indeed we scarcely remember a reli¬ 
gious war recorded in history, in which the predestinarians did 
not triumph.* 


• On this subject Victor Cousin says; " You will remark, that all great men have 
in a greater or less degree been fatalists; the error is in the form, not at the foundation 
of the thought. (They feel that in fact iliey do not exist on their own account; they 
possess the consebusness of an iranpnse power; and being unable to ascribe the honour 
fll it ti) themselves, they refer it to *4 higher power, wliich uses them as its iastruments, 
in accordance with its own ends.’*^ The names of Mohammed, Cromwell, Gustavus 
Adolphus, frcdetic of Prussia, and Napoleon, may be quoted in illustration of this 
reasoning. , 
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But it would be unjust to deny that the personal, character of 
Mohammed contributed in no small degree to his success. It is 
utterly absurd* to describe him as some advocates of Christianity 
have done, as a wretch sullied by every lust, and stained by every 
crime. No man ever was beloved in whose character there were 
not traits that merited affection* Now Mohammed was abso¬ 
lutely adored by his followers; to show their regard for him they 
despised death and courted martyrdom. Khobaib Ebii Ada, 
during the war between the Prophet and the Koreish, was taken 
prisoner by the latter, and put to death by lingering tortures. In 
the midst of his sufferings, his tormentors tauntingly asked, 
“ Would you not wish that Mohammed was in your place?”— 
“ No,” he replied, “ 1 would endure this and more, rather than 
that Mohammed should be pricked by a thorn.” The man 
capable of inspiring such love most assuredly must have pos¬ 
sessed no ordinary merits. 

Among the least influential of the causes that led to the suc¬ 
cess of Islamism, we are inclined to place that to which most 
writers attribute it exclusively; we mean the precept for propa¬ 
gating the doctrine by ih^ sword. It cannot, however, be denied, 
that Mohammed himself attributed great importance to this doc¬ 
trine, since he repeats it so often in the Revelations of Medina. 
The traditions preserved by the commentators relate that the 
prophet’s hurangues on this subject were even more emphatic than 
his writings. “ Mohammed,” sa)s Abu ^loosa, “ has declared 
that in the shade of the scymitars Paradise is prefigured,” But 
it is not to the sword that the Koran owes*its most important tri¬ 
umphs and its most devoted converts. To it may be applied what 
Horace says of Greece, 

Grsecia capta ferum victofem cepit.” 

When the Turks conquered the SaAicens, they adopted the reli¬ 
gion of the vanquished, and became more enthusiastic in its pro¬ 
pagation than the Arabs themselves. 

The consequences of the establishment of Islamism have never 
been accurately developed; because most writers cm the subject 
have confoundied the Saracens with the Turks: the original fol¬ 
lowers of the prophet with the barbarians that subsequently 
adopted his creed. No writer has more flagrantly fallen into this 
error than Mills, the author of the History of the Crusades, a 
work more remarkable for elegance of style thap accuracy of 
information. It is in consequence this confusion that we see 
Mohammedanism so frequently described as the parent of des¬ 
potism and ignorance; when, in fadt, there was ne^er a mom 
democratic government than tj^at of the Arabs under the first 
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khaiii's, and never a inonarcky that encouraged literature more 
than that of the Moors in Spain. In fact, every religious re¬ 
formation or change must of necessity have a tendency to produce 
mental and political freedom. The following remarks in the 
posthumous work of Benjamin Constant, “ Du Polyth6isme 
Romaine,” are as true as they are ingenious. 

“ The spirit of independence which characterizes religions at their birth 
affects not only the religious but also the politicaltibrms. Every religion 
is at this period the friend of liberty. When man frees himself from the 
chains of power and habit on the most important of all topics, on the 
object which decides his future destiny, he cannot remaiu bowed be¬ 
neath a yoke which he respects far less, and which his hopes teach him 
not to fear. 

“ Thus the revival of religion is also that of the spirit of liberty, and 
man finds at once strength to aspire to the joys of heaven and to those of 
earth. 

‘^Equality is an idea inherent in religion; and at an epoch in which 
man knows no guide but the religious sentiment, equality, which in other 
times appeared to him aright, then seems a duty. 

Never was any thing more democratic than the government of the 
Arabs under the immediate siuxcssors of Mohammed. We may discover 
the same tendency in Chrisyauity at its commencement; and the re¬ 
formers of this creed, though they only laboured to purify a worship that 
had been long established, were driven to desire the establishment of a 
republic.” 

So far are we from believing that the bigotry, intolerance, and 
brutal fanaticism of the Turks were owing to their having em¬ 
braced the religion of Mohammed, that we attribute to them the 
corruption of his creed. We have already said that the Koran 
contains two distinct religions, the one containing the germs of 
purity and illumination, the other fraught with maxims of bi¬ 
gotry and intolerance. Tlie Saracens adopted the former; the 
Tartar nations found the lafter more congenial to their disposi¬ 
tions, and attached themselves to it exclusively. History, of no 
very ancient date, informs us that fanatics have existed who pre¬ 
ferred in their Bibles the harshness and,gloom of the Mosaic dis¬ 
pensation to tlie mild and merciful spirit of the Gospel; in whose 
mouths such quotations as, “ that thy feet may be dipped in the 
blood of thine enemies and that the tongue of thy dogs may be 
red W'ith the same,” were to be found more frequently than 
“ Judge not that ye be not judged,” and “ Love your enemies.” 
It would be inonstrous to hold Christianity accountable for such 
perversities, and it would tbe not less unjust that the sanguinary 
ferocity of the Turks and Tartars should be attributed to Mo¬ 
hammed. ♦Jenghis Khan, who persecuted Islamism, was just as 
ferocious and just as bigoted as Timur, its most devoted adherent. 
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The two great sects which divide the Mohammedan world, 
the Sunnites and Shiites, do not accurately represent the two 
religions of the Koran; in both are to be found liberal and 
enlightened men, who adhere to the prophet’s original system 
of tolerant theism; and in both are to be found fanatics who 
prefer the precepts of persecution and hatred. But the Sunnites 
are the most intolerant of the two, because the traditions are more 
sanguinary in their^ndency than even the worst parts of the 
Koran. It is sufficiently notorious that the Sunnites and Shiites 
generally hate each other with a bitterness, of which the ancient 
animosity between Catholics and Protestants gives but a faint 
notion; but it is not so generally known that this hatred is confined 
chiefly to the Turks and Persians, and that in India the followers 
of Omar and the followers of Ali live together in perfect har¬ 
mony. 

The state of Mohammedanism in India has only recently at¬ 
tracted the attention of the English nation, but it has not yet 
received all the consideration whicfi its importance demands. 
One cause of this may have been the want of works containing 
any information on the matter; but this has been now amply 
remedied, and there is no excuse for n#iglecting to investigate the 
social and moral condition of twenty millions, a large portion of 
whom are our fellow-subjects, while our relations with the rest are 
daily becoming more complicated and interesting. The doctrine 
of the Sunnites resident in India, and all their rites and ceremo¬ 
nies, are contained in the Qanoon^e-Islam, the work of a native 
Mussulman, recently published. It would be difficult to name a 
book in which the information is so full, satisfactory, and com¬ 
plete, but unfortunately it is not popular in its style and manner; 
to be duly appreciated, it must be carefully studied, and this is 
scarcely to be expected in our present age of superficial informa¬ 
tion, when knowledge is diluted uiftil it is almost worthless, in 
order that it may be diffused to those who have no time to pre¬ 
pare for its reception; and when, if we have not found a royal 
road to geometry, we have discovered aristocratic paths to the 
whole circle of the sciences. The Qanoon-e-hla^i must, how¬ 
ever, be diligently studied by all who wish to learh the* changes 
which the religion of the Koran has undergone in India, and the 
customs of, to us, the most interesting portion of the inhabitants 
of Hindustan. The customs of the Shiites have been also exhi¬ 
bited in a work by Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, than which we know- 
of none, even in the garb of fiction, pore distinguished for gra¬ 
phic liveliness, while at the same time we are convinced that the 
portraiture is perfectly faithful even* in the most mhiute trait. 
From the consideration of both ^hese works, we are led to belifve. 
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that in India the best parts of the Mohammedan faith are the 
most influential, and its fanaticism least likely to produce inju¬ 
rious consequences. 

The Sunnites and Shiites in India do not exhibit the animosity 
which divides the Turks and Persians; they live together in per* 
feet harmony, and frequently share in tlie same religious festivals. 
There are some among them who even unite the principles of the 
two sects, and bestow their praises impartially on the Khalifs and 
the Imams. Another, and perhaps a more curious mollification 
of Mohammedanism in India is,- that like the Hindus, the fol¬ 
lowers of Islamism are lax in their creed, and wondrously strict in 
their practice. Every action of life, however trifling and minute, 
is subjected to strict rule, and the observances are as special as 
among the followers of the Brahmins. The ceremonies also of 
the Indian Mohammedans are manifestly derived from the Hindus; 
we may instance the 2'azeea, in memory of the martyrdom of Hos- 
sein, which is dearly borrowed from the Hindu festival in honour 
of the goddess of death; and the Peers or Saints are destined 
to fiU the places of the inferior deities in the Hindu Pantheon. 
The mixture of Brahminical rites witfi the ptecepts of the Koran, 
may, we think, suggest to our missionaries, that much more good 
might be effected by trying to make the process of reformation 
commence within the circle of Mohammedanism, than by any 
efforts for sudden and total conversion. 

The Siks, originally an order of religious mendicants, in the 
last century an association of freebooters and robbers, but now a 
powerful nation, whose sovereign can bring more than one hun¬ 
dred thousand men into the field, have been formed by the 
blending together of the Mohammedan and Hindu races. From 
the l^oran their founder derived the simple theism vihicli the 
prophet first propounded, and while he by this means conciliated 
the Moslemim, he won the Hindus by proposing to abrogate the 
absurd tyranny of castes. We extract the following account of 
the origin of this curious race from the Siyar-ul-Mutakberin, 
lately published by the Oriental Translation Committee, a very 
singular historical work, whose author deserves to be called the 
Mohammedan'Burnet. 

These people (the Siks) froni their birth, or from the moment of 
their admission, if they enter as proselytes, never cut or shave either 
th|^ beards or whiskers, or any hair whatever of their bodies. They 
Wd a particular society, which distinguishes itself by wearing blue 
l^rments, and going armed atbll times. When a person is once admitted 
mto that /hatemitp, th^ make scruple of associating with him, of what¬ 
ever trihe, fsdk or race he maylme been hitherto, nor do they betray <my 
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of those scnq>les md prejudices so deeply rooted i» the Hindu mnd.* This 
sect pr fraternity^ which first became powerfol about the latter end of 
Aurengzib’s reign^ has for its chief, Guru Govind, one of the successors 
of Nanec Guru, the founder of the sect. Nanec was the son of a grain 
merchant, of the Katri tribe, who in his youth was as remarkable for 
his good character, as for the beauty of his person and for his talents. 
Nor was he destitute of fortune. There was then in those parts a der¬ 
vish of note, called Seid Hussain, a man of eloquence as well as of 
wealth, who having no children of his own, and being struck with the 
beauty of young Nanec, conceived a great regard for him, and charged 
himself with his education. As the young man was early introduced to 
the knowledge of the most esteemed writings of Islam, and initiated 
into the principles of our most approved doctrines, he advanced so much 
ID learning, and became so fond of his studies, that be made it a practice 
in his leisure hours to translate literally and make notes and extracts of 

our moral maxims.Ills collection becoming extensive, it 

took the form of a book, which he entitled Grant, and he became famous 
ill the days of the Emperor Baber, from which time he was followed by 
multitudes of converts. This book is to this day held in so much vene¬ 
ration and esteem amongst the Siks, that they never touch or read it, 
without assuming a res^ctful ^stiire, and in reality, as it is a compound 
of what Nanec had nlbnd most valuable in those books which he bad 
been perusing, and is written with much fqrce, it has all the merit pecu¬ 
liar to truth and sound sense.’’ 

The success that has attended this attempt to form a new and 
more comprehensive creed, by the junction of the religion of the 
Koran with that of the Vedas, leads us to the important ques¬ 
tion—is Mohammedanism a system likely to continue? What 
chances are there for the conversion of the Islamite nation ? The 
great success of the Wahabees and the Siks proves decisively 
that the permanence of the Mohammedan creed is by no means 
secure, and that a reformer, who took from the Koran its simple 
element of pure theism, and rejected all its cumbrous observances, 
would have very fair prospects of success. Th^ philosophical 
sects of Persia, who have combined the mystic metaphysics of 
India with the law' of the Arabian teacher, are too far removed 
from popular feelings to eifect any ijational change; but their in¬ 
fluence in weakening the implicit faith of their pountrymen is 
daily becoming more conspicuous. The elements of reform are, 
as we have shown, to be found in the Koran itself; and reform 
must^ we think, precede renovation. From direct conversions 
we hope but trifling results; in fact a ipngle lecturer on natural 
sciences would be more eflicacious t||iQ a host of» missionaries. 
Ill the Bible nothing can be found, |vhich, fairly construed, can 

^ ■' .. • ' '; ' 

* The total aboiiuon of caste is the most striking peculiarity in the new sect; it is 

perhaps also one of the chief causes of the rapidity with which it has made converts. 

'll 
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be regarded as contradictory to the true system of the universe, 
or to any modern discoveries in astronomy and physics. With 
the Koran it is far otherwise; Mohammed is just as particular 
and just as absurd in his cosmology as |^e ancient fathers, and 
his gross blunders would disgust the merest school-boy. His 
system cannot th^efore resist the advancement of knowledge and 
the progress of civilization, but the^ means of its overthrow must 
be the science M'hich it contradicts, not the Bible of which it pre¬ 
tends to be confirmatory. But whatever be the means most 
likely to prove effectual, it is a fact beyond all doubt that the re¬ 
ligion of the Crescent is rapidly falling into decay. Its fate can¬ 
not be averted, though we should hesitate to recommend any mea¬ 
sures to accelerate the process. There is deep wisdom in the 
following observations of Benjamin Constant, in the work which 
we have ijlready quoted from:— 

“ Religion, in its decline, always injures that morality of a supei’ior 
order, which it alone has created, and which cannot exist without it. 
It injures this principle by giving man an opportunity of mocking that 
which he has long respected j he contracts the^bit of employing irony 
upon serious subjects, a disposition not mb’ely ffivolous, but narrow and 
base; and the apparent elegapce of the pleasantry does not remedy the 
ignoble principle upon which it is founded. The outrage offered to a 
reminiscence formerly revered is a sort of effrontery of soul, revolting 
even to him who indulges in it. He who insults the religion of his 
country, even when that religion is fallen, feels almost always a com¬ 
punctious sensation of impropriety, and he who familiarizes himself with 
tbi$ sensation, breaks the delicate fibre, whose destruction deteriorates 
morality.” 

It is dangerous to teach converts to revile the religion they 
have quitted; it is still more dangerous to render men discon¬ 
tented with the religion of their fathers, before we are sure that 
they will accept a better system in its stead* Instead of branding 
Mohammed at an impostor, and calling thd Koran a blasphemous 
fable, the labour of Christians should be to direct attention to 
the purer parts of his character and the many excellent sections 
of his book. It is not easy,'and it is not necessary, to point oiit 
the inteynediate stages through which Islamism must pass before 
it gradually merges into a pure religion; and it is just .as difficult 
and just as useless to show the degrees by which a person who 
has been couched must be brought to bear the liglit of the sun 
id^^s meridian splendoil|j^, 
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Art. X.— A Residence at the Court of London. By the Hon* 
Richard Rush, Envoy Extraot'dinary aittd Minister Plenipoten¬ 
tiary for the' United States of America, from 1817 to 1825. 
Philadelphia, and Jjetndon, 1833. 8vo, pp. 420. 

A WORK on England from the pen of any intelligent and well- 
educated American, who had spent more than ipver^ years in this 
country, would naturally excite much interest and be entitled to 
much attention. It would be the result of a far longer experience 
than is thought requisite by the majority of travellers to justify the 
publication of their remarks. Our own countrymen do not, it is 
true, emulate at present the flippant hardihood of such preten¬ 
sions to intuition, as have been exhibited in works like ** Quinze 
Jours d Loiidres/* and yet in almost every instance we are obliged 
to be content with information respecting oilier lands, which, if 
we are to estimate its authority by the opportunities of the tra¬ 
veller, we should, in comparison with the result of a seven year’s 
residence, regard as superficial. The best travels in America 
that have lately been published, have been founded upon an 
acquaintance with tlmt coijntry of not more than three years. 
The seven-years’ resmciit would therefore have a claim to our 
attention upon the score of time alone. But greatly would his 
claim be strengthened if he had been residing here under circum¬ 
stances peculiarly advantageous, under circumstances which w’ould 
utTord him ready access to all that w'as most interesting in our in¬ 
stitutions, and would bring him into frequent communication with 
the most eminent persons of the time—if, in short, like Mr. Rush, 
he had lived amongst us in the character of a minister plenipoten¬ 
tiary from his own government. These are very favourable cir¬ 
cumstances; but while they attract our attention to the work, they 
tend to raise expectations which, it must be owned, are not'tho¬ 
roughly satisfied by the perusal. In^saying this, we do not mean 
to withhold from Mr. l^ush’s work the due meed of considerable 
praise. It is the well-written, sensible, and dispassionate work 
of aright-minded, observant, and intelligent man; but it is not 
quite what we might have expected /rom an American minister 
who had resided more than seven years in this countv^. Undoubt¬ 
edly it contains much important matter; but the quantity of utterly 
unimportant matter which contributes to fill this single mode¬ 
rate-sized octavo volume, bears too large a proportion to the 
rest. We do not blame the author for r gc amiting rather minutely 
many details of court ceremony, and ll|b habits of social life, 
which to us seem unimportant. To American readers they afford 
information; and even to us it is not umpstructive to see l^ow those 
parts of our system, wdthjwhich ^we are too familiar to be compe- 
voL. XU. no. xxin. • , p 
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tent judges, are regarded by strangers. Still there is too much 
of this. A few well-selected instances would have saved a vast 
deal of unprofitable repetition. Americans may like to hear 
from good authority how that import&nt part of English social 
life, the dinner, is conducted in aristocratic circles; but it was 
not necessary ths^ we should be furnished from the pen of an 
** envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary” with lists of 
the company at more than twenty dinners of which Mr. and Mrs. 
Rush partook during the first year of their residence in England. 
In thesp lists many persons are mentioned who are of no celebrity, 
and a|ipear to have borne no part in the conversation which is 
related to have taken place. The sight of their names would 
convey no information to an American, aiT^^ in us they only raise 
a smile by their resemblance to similar enumerations of " distin¬ 
guished guests” at “ grand dinners” in the morning papers. Our 
disappointment arises not only from the unimportant subjects on 
which Mr. Rush has dwelt too much, but from a consideration of 
the many important ones which are entirely omitted—of our public 
institutions, very few appear to have been visited. Of public meet¬ 
ings w'e have no notices, except two mfeagie^ccounts of a meeting 
of the Bible Society, and the polling at the hustings in Covent 
Garden. London, east of Temple Bar, is discussed in little more 
than three pages, of which a large share is devoted to the shop of 
Rundell and Bridge. Our charitable institutions, our churches, 
our docks, our prisons, our theatres, our courts of law', and our 
houses of parliament, receive scarcely any notice at all; and there 
are many interesting cubjects connected with these, and arising 
naturally out of them, wdiich we should be glad to have seen 
handled by one so candid and intelligent as Mr. Rush, but of 
which, unhappily, no trace appears in the pages before us. 
Mr. Kush is not hereby accused of having neglected, during the 
whole of his residence, to bestow his attention upon any of the 
objects of interest which have been enumerated above. In fact 
this volume contains the narrative of only a small portion of his 
residence. He landed in England on the 19th of December, 
1817, and his journal proceeds only to the 26th of January, 18IQ. 

“ When I first took the pen to prepare the following sheets for the 
press,” says Mr. Rush, in his preliminary address ‘ to the reader,’ 
“ it was with the intention of going through the full term of my mis¬ 
sion; but finding them run on to their present number in using the 
iknaterials of little more than a year, I have, for the present, given over 
tfaak intention! I am the morp admonished to this course, as nego- 
ciations with which I was charged at later periods were more elaborate 
and full thiui any recorded in this volume. Miss More, in noticing 
Pope’s precept that the greatest art in wjdting is < to blot,* says that 
there is still a greater —the ^rt to stop'* —p. iii. 
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Admitting the truth of this saying of Miss More’s, we must 
add that there is moreover still<«a greater-^fAie art to select. It was 
by no mean{) necessary for the gratification of the public, that 
Mr. Hush should “ go ^through the full terra of his mission.” 
If he wished to avoid that ** great evil, a great book,” and afford 
to the public in a compendious form much amusement and in¬ 
formation, this surely might better have been effected by selected- 
notices of all that was most interesting and important that had 
passed before him during these seven years, than by attempting 
a narrative in the form of a regular journal, to which forpi he has 
not adhered even during the first twelvemonth. The woA: would 
have been rendered most complete by a combination of these two 
methods. We should be sorry to lose the natural and vivid co¬ 
louring of first impressions, which is exhibited most easily and 
agreeably in the pages of a diary. We also agree with Mr. Rush, 
in thinking that it may not be unacceptable to the American 
community to know something of the personal reception of their 
minister in England, in virtue of the trust he bears; not simply 
that which awaits him in the common forms when he first arrives, 
but more generally afterwards.” This again can be better con¬ 
veyed by a diary than by any other, form of narrative; and for 
this purpose we should not have objected, if the first six months 
of Mr. Rush’s residence in England had been detailed with even 
greater minuteness. But that being done, and the requisite in¬ 
sight being thereby afforded into the course of English social 
life, we should then desire a careful selection of the well-digested 
results of a further residence of six years •and a half. Six event¬ 
ful years remain still unrecorded; and we are sufficiently pleased 
with the specimen before us cordially to invite Mr. Rush to lay 
before the public the selected fruits of the experience with,which 
those six years must have supplied him. 

In reading this work one qiiestiomnaturally suggests itself, which 
docs not appear to be satisfactorily solved. Between the day at 
which the journal closes, and the date of the address prefixed to 
the publication, is an interval of more than fourteen years, during 
which England had been resided ib by the writer inore than six 
years, and visited again in 1829* It may therefore be asked, does 
this narrative exhibit the impressions of Mr. Rush as they existed 
ill 1818, uncorrected by subsequent experience; or has he availed 
himself of that subsequent experience to correct whatever may have 
been fallacious in his original impressions? We tgannot suspect 
Mr. Rush of allowing any thing to go forth to the world in his 
name, which he believes to be unsound in any important particu¬ 
lar ; but with respect to modification^ of opinion, he fhay not ne¬ 
cessarily have been so scrup^^us; nay, he may even have consi- 
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dered it more consistent with fidelity to leave them as he found 
th^m originally recorded. On this point we have a right to be 
inquisitive, and would fain know, (to use a pictorial phrase,) whe¬ 
ther the colouring of his sketches has been mellowed by time, or 
whether we now see it precisely as it was laid on fourteen years 
ago, , Mr. Rush’s preliminary address is ambiguous oii this point. 
“ A residence of nearly eight years,” he says, “ corrected many er¬ 
roneous impressions I had previously taken up.” But after this he 
tells us, that these opinions, of whatever nature, in which I have 
indulged, have reference, with scarcely any exceptions, to the 
dates that belong to them.” This seems to inform us that the 
impressions recorded are almost invariably those of more than 
fourteen years ago, but it is not so explicit as might reasonably 
be desired. We can, however, quote one descriptive passage, to 
which these objections are not applicable. It was written in the 
present year, and describes a visit to England in 1829. 

“ I went to England again on a short visit in 1829. An interval of 
but four yeai'S had elapsed; yet I was amazed at the increase of London. 
The Regent’s Park, which, when I first knew the west-end of the town, 
disclosed nothing but lawns and fields, wa% now a city. You saw long 
rows of lofty buildings, in their outward aspect magnificent. On this 
whole space was set down a pnjjUlation of probably not less than fifty or 
sixty thousand souls. Another city, hardly smaller, seemed to have 
sprung up id the neighbourhood of St. Pancras Church and tlie London 
University. Belgrave Square, in an opposite region, broke upon me. 
with like surprise. The road from Westminster Bridge to Grceuwiclr'^ 
exhibited for several miles compact ranges of new houses. Finchley 
Common, desolate in 18 IS, was covered with neat cottages, and indeed 
villages. In whatever direction I went, indications were similar. I say 
nothing of Carlton Terrace, for Carlton House was gone, or of the 
street, of two miles, from that point to Park Crescent, surpassing any 
other in London, or any that I saw in Europe.. I’o make room for this 
new and spacious street, old oryas had been pulled down, of which no 
vestige remained. I could scarcely, hut for tlie evidence of the senses, 
have believed it all. The historian of the Beeline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire remarks, that the description, composed in the Theodo- 
sian age, of the many stately mansions in Rome, might almost excuse 
the exaggeration of the poet—that Rome contained a multitude of 
palaces, and that each palace was pq^^l to a city. Is the British metro¬ 
polis advancing to that destiny Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
and other provincial towns tlfat I visited, appeared, on their smaller 
scales, to have increased as much. 

“ In the midst of it all, nearly every newspaper that I opened rang 
the changes uphn the distress and poverty of England. Mr. Peel’s bill, 
bani’Sihing bank-notes under f^e pounds from circulation, had recently 
passed. was great daiaour—there is always clamour at some¬ 

thing among this people. Prices had fallen—trade was said to be irre- 
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covei'jibly ruined, tlirougb tlie over-production of goods. 1 have since 
seen tlie state of things at that epoch better described perhaps, as the 
result of an under-production of money. Workmen in many places were 
out of employ; there w*erc said to be fourteen thousand of this descrip¬ 
tion in Manchester, I saw portions of them walking along the streets. 
Most of this body had struck for wages. I asked how they subsisted 
when doing nothing. It was answered, that they had laid up funds by 
joint contributions among themselves whilst engaged in work. In no 
part of Liverpool or its extensive environs did 1 see pauperism; the 
paupers for that entire district being kept within the limits of its poor- 
house ; in which reccj)tacle 1 was informed there were fifteen hundred. 

1 passed through the vale of Cheshire; I saw in that fertile district, 
in Laucashiic, Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Warwickshire^ 
Worcestershire, appearances of wddespread prosperity, in the lands, 
houses, canals, roads, public works, domestic animals, people—in every 
thing that the eye of the merely transient traveller took in.”— Preface, 
p. xi.—xiii. 

'J’lje tone of Mr. Rush’s work is very creditable to him. It is 
liberal, (iispassioiuite, and higli-iiiinded. No jraltry jealousy or 
narrow piojudice appears, iu its pages. He censures without 
acrimony, and gives praise with cordial frankness where he feels 
it to be tine. His descriptions arc clvar, graphic, and unlaboured, 
e.\hibiting that correcUiess of observation and eonscienlioiis fide¬ 
lity of statement, which arc inoie to be priced iu a traveller than 
the most splendid powers of poetical illustration. Ilis style is 
unpretending and good. We have froqueiitly observed that Ame¬ 
ricans write very good Knglish. No modern writer has cultivated 
the graces of language with more success tRaii Washington Irving; 
and Mr. Rush, though he does not pretend to the ornate elegance 
of his countryman, deserves praise for clear and terse propriety 
of expression. Rut we desire to call attention to qualities'move 
valuable tbun a grace’ful style. We would advert .to the,high- 
minded feeling and tone of conciliation which breathes through¬ 
out this work. 

“ Enough has been written and said on both .sides to irritate,” says 
Mr. Hush, in his Ihcface. “ My desirCjis, and such my effort, to soothe. 
President Jackson, in his last annual message to Cougjtiss, has spoken 
of the value of a good understanding between two countries ' cemented 
by a conimunittj of language, manners^ and social habits, and by the high 
obligations u c owe to our British ancestors for many of our most valuable 
institutions, and for that system of representative government ichick has 
enabled us to preserve and improve them' " —p. vii. 

Mr. Rush appears to have preservfjd these commendable feel¬ 
ings even when as.sailed by observations tending to jprovoke a 
different spirit. 

" January 2G. Mr. * -i* * >1* * called on me. He applied for an in- 
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terview, stating himself to be ——. It was his purpose to ask informa¬ 
tion relative to the navy boards of the United States, and other matters 
pertaining to the civil organization of our marine. He talked a good 
deal. Sometimes his remarks were 0101*0 full than the mere desire for 
information seemed to call. A foolish rumour was in town of Bona¬ 
parte’s escape from St. Helena, the rumour adding that a fast-sailing 
Adietican schooner bad been in the plot. This lexl him to speak of the 
exploits of the American navy. He touched upon them with sufficient 
complaisance, but wound up with an allusion to the action between 
the Chesapeake and Shannon. That, on the whole, ought to be con¬ 
sidered, he thought, the fairest trial of the naval prowess of the two 
countries, frigate to frigate. I did not argue with him. He soon left 
me, after the somewhat singular topics it had been his pleasure to in¬ 
dulge in. It was the first and only time it had been my lot to hear any 
broached in England not suited to the good feelings of conversation, 
though, certainly, I experienced no uneasiness.”—pp. 418, 419. 

There is both dignity and good sense in the manner in which 
the following intimation is received. 

July 21. Mr. * * * * called upon me. He said that there 
would appear in the next Quarterly Review, an article on the life 
and character of Franklin. It was to be the medium of an attack 
upon the United^ States. It would disparage the people, and under¬ 
rate the resources of the nation. It would particularly examine 
the claims of the United States as a naval power, and strip them 
of importance. It would state their tonnage at less than nine 
hundred thousand, and as decreasing j endeavouring to show from this 
and other things, that their maritime resources were not only incon¬ 
siderable at present, but not formidable in juospcct. The object of the 
publication was to lower the reputation of the United States in Europe. 
To this end, it would be translated into French, republished in Paris, 
and thence widely circulated. Finally, that the article was already known 
to persons who stood high in England, and countenanced by them. 

“ The last part of what mycinformant communicated, may, or may 
not, be true. The whole is of small concern. Cromwell said, that a 
government was weak that could not stand paper shot. Who then shall 
write down a nation ? Insignificant states escape assaults of the pen. 
Powerful ones can bear them# If the United States have long been 
exposed to these assaults, so has England. They come upon her from 
abroad, but more at home. Anybody who will spend six mouths in 
London, and look at only a portion of the publications daily thrown from 
the press, will be surprised at the number of denunciations he will surely 
find of England. The crimes and other enormities committed by her 
people; the profligacy of the lower orders, the vices of the higher; 
the corraptions of the Govxpnment, its partiality, injustice, tyranny; 
the abuses of law; the abusfis in the Church; the appalling debt, the 
grinding tdkation, the starving poor, the pampered rich—these and like 
topics, on which are based assertions of wide-spread depravity and suf¬ 
fering unparalleled, iire urged in every form, and run out into all details. 
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It is not the cheap, unstamped press which alone reiterates them ; but 
many of the highest and most poweifully supported ol' the journals. 
Sometimes France is fiercely attacked, sometimes llussia, sometimes the 
Holy Alliance, sometimes the United States j but England always. The 
battering-ram against her never stops. What English writers thus say 
of their own country, and the picture is commonly summed up with 
predictions of national ruin, crosses the Channel next day, is translated 
in the French, and, as foretold of the forthcoming article in the Quar¬ 
terly Review, circulated over Europe. In a month it has crossed the 
Atlantic, and is circulating in America. Millions read, millions believe 
it. In the midst of it all, England goes on in prosperity and power. 
Europe and the world see both, in proofs irresistible. The enlightened 
portion of the world perceive, also, alongside of the picture of moral 
deformity, no matter how much may be true, or how much over-coloured, 
counteracting fields of excellence, public and private, that exalt the 
English nation to a high pitch of sober renown. 

“ It is in this manner 1 content myself as a citizen of the United 
States. The last forty years have witnessed their steady advance, in 
prosperity and power. Europe and the world behold both in proofs a$ 
irresistible. The enlightened {)ortion of the world will also infer, that 
a nation with a foreign commerce overshadowing that of the greatest 
nations of Europe, England excepted ; whose wdiole tonnage, instead of 
nine hundred thousand, already exceeds fifteen hundred thousand j a 
nation throughout whose borders the public liberty and prosperity have 
long been diffusing the means of private comfort and the lights of 
general education,—the enlightened everywhere will infer, that such a 
nation cannot be Avanting in adequate intellectual advancement or social 
refinements, any more than in political power. They follow through the 
indissoluble connexion between causes and eftbets. Ingenuity and ill- 
nature hunting for exceptions, may find them ; but the greatest field of 
excellence I'eraains. It will continue to widen, until Britain herself, 
encompassed as she is with glory, will in time count it her cbiefest, to 
have been tbe original stock of such a people.”—pp. 27.5—279. ’ 

A conversation with the Duke of Sussex gives rise to the fol¬ 
lowing remarks, which, whatever may be our opinion with respect 
to the practicability and propriety of the change suggested, cannot 
be otherwise than gratifying as a proof of the sympathetic feel¬ 
ing between England and America, wtiich is, in the wprds of Pre¬ 
sident Jackson, ** cemented by a community of language.’,’ 

“ The French was spoken of as the language of conversation in 
Europe. His Royal Highness said, that be would not perhaps object to 
this, as it was established j but when used as tbe language of state 
papers and treaties, he was disposed to make a quajre. The French 
was acquired by foreigners with sufficient precision for conWrsation, and 
general purposes of literature} but in drawing np treaties, where the 
employment of words in their nicest shades of meaning wp# often of 
national moment, he who wrote in bis native language had an advan- 
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tage; and liowever slight, it was enough to lay the practice 0 |)eii lo ob¬ 
jection. lie would suggest as a remedy, that treaties and other solemn 
state papers, to which two or more nations were parties, should be 
drawn up in Latin. This would put modern nations upon a par. Each 
would stand upon the scholarship of their public men. It was to this 
effect he spoke. I thought it in the natural feeling of an English 
prince. 

The language of France has been diflfused by her social manners, 
the merit of her writers, the exile of her protestants, and the power of 
her monarchy. Some of these influences are past. Others are shared 
by contemporary nations. Is it right that the monopoly of her language 
should last ft# ever ? I would be much inclined to his Royal Iligh- 
ness’s remedy, if there were no other, though open to difficulty, perhaps, 
from modern terms of art. But I venture upon the suggestion of 
another. Let the language most likely to be predominant tbrouglioiit 
Christendom, be the common vehicle of Christendom. If a living lan¬ 
guage is to be adopted at all, this would be the fairest test. The European 
dominions of Britain have a population of upwards of twenty-two iiiil- 
Honsj the United States count more than twelve, to take no notice of the 
rapid increase of the latter, or numerous colonics of the former. Here 
is enough to authorize the belief, that, alneady, there are more persons to 
whoqi English is the vernacular tongue tlian French ; and that it is 
destined to gain, not only ilpon the French, but (jierinau, Spanish, and 
all others. ThcYe is another fact more applicable. The foreign com¬ 
merce of Britain and that of the United States conjointly, exceed that 
of all Europe. This serves, at the present day, to send forth the En¬ 
glish tongue more extensively to all parts of the globe, than the trench, 
or any of Christendom. Malherbe asserted the rights of his native 
language so strenuously*against all foreign usurpation, that he gained at 
the French court the appellation of “ tyrant of tcords and syllables' Very 
well, in a Frenchman! But if treaties and all other international 
papers are always to be written in French words and syllables, what be¬ 
comes of the equal independence of English words and syllables? Hie 
French are too just to disparajge the language* of Milton, and Newton, 
and Locke and why should they insist upon the perpetual preference 
of their own ^ or rather why should England acquiesce?”—pp. 122 
124. 

The discreet abstinence from personality which Mr. Rush has 
prescribed himself, has necessarily fettered his pen in the 
delineation of character; and prevented him from giving us such 
free, vigorous portraitures as we might, perhaps, otherwise have 
received. But we respect the cause too much to repine at the 
omission. There has been too great a proneness of late years 
to amuse th6 many at the expense of the few; and a departure from 
such a practice dCvserves to be commended. ^J"hc little which ho 
has afioftded us in the jvay of characteristic delineation is not 
eminently happy. A comparison of such men as Canning and 
Mackintosh afforded an opportunity from which something better 
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niiglit have been expected than tlu; following,—whicli, though it 
contains nothing objectionable, and is very well expressed, must 
be felt to be not quite sufficient and rather common place. 

“ Both were first-rate men, as well by native endowments, as the 
most careful cultivation ; and both discipltucd by an advantageous inter¬ 
mixture in great political and social scenes ; Macintosh, universal and 
profound j Canning, making every thing bend to parliamentary supre¬ 
macy ; the one, delivering speeches in the House of Commons for the 
philosopher and statesman to reflect upon ; the other winning, in that 
arena, daily victories. Both had equal power to charm in society ; the 
one various and instructive; the other intuitive and bi illiant; Macin¬ 
tosh, by his elementary turn, removed from all collisions; Canning, 
sarcastic as well as logical in debate, and sometimes allowing his oifleial 
pen to trespass in the former field ; but in private circles, bland, cour¬ 
teous, and yielding. Let me add, that both were self-made men; enjoy¬ 
ing, by this title, the highest political consideration and social esteem, in 
ihc most powerful hereditary and other circles of the British empire.” 
—p. 235. 

Of Lord Castlereagli, with whom Mr. Rush’s diplomatic 
duties brought him into frequent communication, w'c might have 
hoped some vivid and well-drawn picture; but Mr. Rush disclaims 
the intention of pourtraying his clioracter, and dwells only on 
one prominent attribute,—his “ entire fenrlessne.ss.” The most 
valuable portion of this work is the ]elation of various interviews 
with that minister, and the important subjects of negociatioii be¬ 
tween them. On the whole it is favourable to the character of 
Lord Castlereagli. Simplicity, frankness, and straight-forward¬ 
ness seem to have been the characteristics of Ids course of pro¬ 
ceeding as a minister of state. J udging from this work, we should 
say, that the imputation of tortuous and double-dealing policy 
which many have endeavoured to attach to his memory, is as little 
deserved as the accusation of having succumbed to the Holy 
Alliance, from which we attempted to rescue his fame in two 
numbers of lids Review, in 1831. Mr. Rush thinks that, had it 
not been for liOrd Castlereagli’s premature departure for the 
continent, the negociation between this Kingdom and America , 
on the subject of impressment would not have failed. He says,* 

“ Perhaps I may be wrong, for I speak from no authority, but am 
not able to divest myself of an impression that, had Lord Castlereagli 
been in London, there would not have been a failure. I am aware that 
he was kept informed of the progress of the negociation. We had 
reason to believe that the documents were regularly sant on for his in¬ 
spection. Still, he could not share in tjlie full spirit of all that passed. 
He had the European relations of Britain in his hands. Impressment, 
although in truth a primary concern, cduld not, at such i/season, have 
commanded all his thoughts. But I know how anxiously he entered 
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into it, before his departure for Aix-la-Chapelle. He saw that the 
great principle of adjustment had at last been settled ; and I can scarcely 
think that he would have allowed it to be foiled, by carrying too much 
rigour into details."—pp. 375, 376. 

This subject, and the negociations to which it gave rise, deserve 
a short notice. The case stood thus. It was notorious that 
many of our seamen, tempted by the inducements which America 
held out, had entered the American navy. Great Britain has 
endeavoured to obtain a remedy by claiming the right to search 
upon the seas American vessels for her seamen, and to take out 
such as might be found therein. This, broadly stated, seems 
tolerably free from objection; but there were serious difficulties at¬ 
tending the execution. Tjie difficulty of discriminating between 
British and American seamen is almost insurmountable. Yet 
this difficulty was to be summarily solved, and any inau amongst 
an American crew might be picked out and adjudged to be 
British, at the discretion of the boarding officer. This officer, 
says Mr. Rush, “ is accuser and judge. He decides upon his 
own view instantly; the impressed man is forced away and the 
case ends. I'Jo appeal follows. There is no trial of any kind. 
More important still, there is no remedy should it appear that a 
wrong has been committed." Mistakes must naturally arise from 
die difficulty of deciding, and the circumstances under which the 
decision is made; and it is unhappily true not only that mistakes 
have arisen, but that their number has been very great. It ap¬ 
pears that previous to 1812, 2554 American citizens had been 
wrongfully impressed, < under the supposition of their being 
British subjects. We fully admit that America has a right to be 
protected against the operation of a system which could produce 
so extt^nsive an infringement on the liberties of her citizens. On 
the other hand. Great Britain has an indefeasible right to be pro¬ 
tected against the ruinous con&equenccs of an uurcstricted enlist- 
Qient. “ She complains," says Mr. Rush, “ that she is aggrieved 
by the number of her seamen who get into the merchant service 
of the United States, through our naturalization laws and other 
causes. Thtsi takes from her, she alleges, tlie right arm of her 
defence. ^ Witliout her navy, her existence, no less than her glory, 
might be endangered. It is, therefore, vital to both, that when 
ww comes, she should reclaim her seamen from the vessels of a 
nation where they are so frequently found.” The abstract right 
of Great Britain to some remedy for this unquestionable evil will 
scarcely be contested. The|question is, how can it be applied— 
how can convicting rights be reconciled f “ The United States,” 
says Mr. Rlish, “ have iievdr denied to Great Britain the right of 
search,*^ 
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** They allege, however, that this means search for enemy’s property, 
or articles contraband of war, not search for men. They say that no 
public code, or other adequate authority, has ever established the latter 
as an international right. If its exercise by any other state than Great 
Britain can be shown, the instances are averred to be too few, and too 
devoid of the evidences of general consent, to have made it part of the 
law of nations. 

Great Britain places her claim on the ground of natural allegiance. 
She alleges that, by a principle of universal law, a man owes this kind 
of all^iancc to the country of his birth. 'Phat he never can shake it 
off. That as his countiy protects him, so it may demand his services in 
return ; especially in time of w’ar. 

“ The United States reply, that the principle of natural allegiance, 
however cherished by some states, is not universal. Sir William Black- 
stone, in the Commentaries, so able for the most part, lays it down as 
universal. But he refers for support, only to the writers of England. 
Puffendorf bolds that allegiance may be put oft'. So do Grotius and 
Bynkershoek. If we choose to go as far back as the Justinian code, we 
shall there find the same doctrine. The principle of perpetual allegiance 
may be held sacred by Britain 3 it may be of the highest practical im¬ 
portance under her own system^ but the United States say, that its ope¬ 
rations should be confined to her own territorial dominions, and the decks 
of her own merchant vessels.”—pp. IGO, 161, 


We must object to several parts of the foregoing extract: and 
first to the concluding sentence. Surely the tendency of the last 
clause of the sentence is practically to deny that principle of al¬ 
legiance which seems to be acknowledged in the first. It is not 
within a state’s own territorial dominions,” or on the decks of 


her own merchant vessels” that a subject fs likely to violate his 
allegiance. To confine the operation of the principle to those 
circumstances under which it is least likely to be infringed, is 


almost to annul it altogetlier. As well might the operation of 
laws for the protection of property be confined to such property 
as the owner could bear about his person. Mr. Rush tells us 
that Puffendorf and Grotius hold “ that allegiance may be put 


off.” We should like to have been informed of the actual ex¬ 


pressions of these jurists. Meanwhjle, however, we will quote 
the words of a later authority, Vattel, who thus quqKfies a man’s 
right to transfer his allegiance. “ Every man,” he says, has a 
right to quit liis country, in order to settle in any other, xohen 
that step he does not endanger the welfare of his country. In a 
time of peace he may travel on business, provided that he be al¬ 
ways ready to return whenever the public interest recalls him.*’ 
Does this sanction such a putting off df allegiance as would jus¬ 
tify enlistment in a foreign navy? Sir, William Blacks^one, it is 
true, for support of his position, refers only to the writers of Eng¬ 
land. Why should he do othnrwise? He was treating of the 
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allegiance which England exacts. And here wc must take oc¬ 
casion to observe that allegiance is not strictly a question of in¬ 
ternational law, as Mr. Rush appears to consider it. I’he mode 
in which transferred allegiance should be reclaimed may be a 
question of international law; but not so the principle itself. A 
stale is not bound to consult with other states as to the extent of 
duty which its subjects owe to it, and the strength of the ties by 
which they are bound. Different nations may view the obligation 
differently, just as their laws of naturaliitation may differ. They 
cannot insist upon a common code, far less can they prescribe 
the rule by which the subjects of another state shall in their 
capacity of subjects be governed. It matters little whether the 
principle of ailegiance be universal or not. Its being dis¬ 
avowed by any one state will not vitiate the rights of others: and 
Great Britain may equally claim it of her subjects. Mr. Rush 
next affirms that no public code has ever established the search 
for men as an intt?rnational right. This may be true; and yet 
the non-existence of any written stipulation to that effect will not 
be conclusive against the principle. Look at the right which 
America admits—the right of search*for “ articles contraband of 
w'ar.” Next look, not mcrelv to the letter, but to the intent and 
spirit which has dictated this practice, so formally lecognized by 
the I{|w of nations. “It is, “ says Vattel, an object of such 
high importunce to a nation at war, to prevent, as far us possible, 
the enemy’s being supplied with such articles as will add to his 
strength and render him more dangerous, that necessity and the 
care of his owui welfare and safety authorize him to take 
effectual methods for that purpose, and to declare that all com¬ 
modities of that nature destined for the enemy shall be considered 
as lawful prize.” I’he letter of this passage speaks of “ articles” 
and “ commodities;” but docs not the spirit go much further? 
If it is acknowledged to fee important and right that a nation 
should prevent an enemy from being supplied with what may 
“ add to his strength and render him more dangerous,” docs 
not a full application of the principle include what must be con¬ 
sidered of n^pre importance ‘ihan the “ commodities” in question 
—tban.^^nns Sind ammunition— men'} We grant that the permis- 
siott to search for arms, &c. does not include permission to search 
for men; for rules must be construed strictly, and the lesser does 
not include the greater. But when it is considered that the right 
of a state over the services of its subjects in war is stronger than 
the right it exercises of ^seizing arms that may be in progress 
towards an enemy;—when it is considered that the principle on 
which the*latler is based, lAids a still more powerful sanction to 
the former, we would say that,rt fortiori, the power of reclaiming 
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the service of deserted subjects is one which, under due regula¬ 
tions, ought not to be dented. 

Though Mr. Rush denies this abstract right, he is inclined to 
rest his case rather on the indignity and inconvenience resulting 
from what he terms Great Britain’s “ claim to enforce her own 
municipal code relating to allegiance and impressment” on board 
American vessels: and, except in the foregoing extract, the ques¬ 
tion of right is little mooted. Previous endeavours had not been 
wanting to bring the question of impressment to a satisfactory 
conclusion. On the part of America, Mr. King in 1803, and 
Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney in 180f), had failed in their attempt 
to negociate an ad justment. Mr. Rush, in April, 1818, in an in¬ 
terview with Lord Castlereagh, laid before him the following 
written proposal for the abolition of impressment. 

Great Britain alleging a right to impress her seamen out of Ame¬ 
rican vessels upon the high seas, it follows, that whenever a mode can 
be devised for their previous exclusion from American vessels, the motive 
for the practice must be at an end. It is believed that this may be ef¬ 
fected by each nation imposing restraints upon the naturalization of the 
seamen of the other, and reciprocally excluding from their service all 
seamen not naturalized. If Great Britain be allowed to naturalize 
American seamen, the United .States must* be allowed to naturalize 
British seamen. Each .should be at liberty to aftbrd the same facilities, 
or borind to interpose the same restraints. The greater the difficulty in 
acquiring the right of citizenship, the easier will it be to avoid imposi¬ 
tion, and the more complete the desired exclusion. The law of Congress 
of the third of March, one thousand eight hundred and thirteen, of all 
the provisions of which Great Britain may command the benefit, will 
prove how sincerely the United States desire to settle tliis controversy 
on conditions satisfactory to Great Britain. By that law it is made in¬ 
dispensable for every British subject, who may hereafter become a citi¬ 
zen, to reside five years in the United States without intermission, and 
so many guards are interposed to prevent frauds, that it seems scarcely 
possible they should be eluded. No British subject can be employed in 
a public or private ship of the United States, unless he produce to the 
commander in the one case, and to the collector of the port in the other, 
a certified copy of the act by which he became naturalized. A list of 
the crew, in the case of a private ship, imlst be taken, certi§ed, and re¬ 
corded by the collector; and the consuls or commercial agents o£.Great 
Britain may object to the employment of a seaman, and have the privi¬ 
lege of attending the investigation relative to his citizenship. The com¬ 
mander of a public ship receiving a person not duly qualified, is to for¬ 
feit a thousand dollars, and the commander or owner of a private ship, 
five hundred. It Is also made a felony, punishable by fine and imprison¬ 
ment, for any person to forge or counterfeit, or to pass, or u.se, any 
forged or counterfeited ceitificale of citizenship, or to sell or dispose of 
one. The United States Avill also be willing to provide, tltat every 
British subject desiring to become a citizen, shall be bound to appear in 
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person before the proper tribunal, once a year, for the term of fire years, 
until his right shall be completed, or adopt any other more practical and 
satisfactory evidence that hia residence within their territory was bond 
jfide and uninterrupted, it being their sincere desire to employ their own 
seamen only, and exclude British. By requiring five years’ uninter¬ 
rupted residence as the condition of citizenship, it is confidently believed 
that, from considerations readily suggesting themselves, few if any 
British seamen would be found to take advantage of it. The nature of 
a seaman’s life stands opposed to a different conclusion. If, in some 
instances, a residence should be commenced with a real intention, at the 
time, of submitting to this condition, the presumption is strong that, at 
the expiration of the term, such a change of habits and prospects would 
be superinduced, as to lead to the abandonment for ever of the sea as an 
occupation. If the proposal be accepted, the United States would far¬ 
ther agree, that none of the Britfsh seamen who might be within their 
territory when the stipulation to give it effect was entered into, without 
having already become citizens, should be admitted into either their 
public or private ships, until they had acquired the right, according to 
all the above regulations. In return for them, a clear and distinct pro¬ 
vision to be made by Grpat Britain against impressment out of American 
vessels.’'—pp. ]85-ir-I83. 

After the proposal had been considered before the Cabinet, 
Lord Castlereagh replied to it verbally in an interview in June. 
He remarked upon the opposite opinioEts held by the two go¬ 
vernments on the doctrine of allegiance, and next observed that 
America seemed to give to her ships a character of inviolability 
which Britain did not, considering them as part of her soil, and 
clothing them with,like immunities: to which Mr Rush replied, 
that they considered them inviolable only so far as to aft’ord pro¬ 
tection to their seamen, but had never sought to exempt them 
from search for rightful purposes, viz., for enemy’s property, 
articles contraband of war, or men in the land or naml service of 
the enemy.** In fine, Loij^i Castlereagh states that the Cabinet 
could not resolve to forego, under any arrangement, the execu¬ 
tion of whicli was to depend upon the legislative ordinances of 
another country, the right of Great Britain to look for her sub¬ 
jects upon the high seas iivto whatever service they mi^ht wander. 
Mr, Hush then asks what difference it would make if America 
would agree to exclude from her ships all natural born subjects 
of Great Britain? to which it was replied that such a proposal 
would be only partially satisfactory, if it left unconceded the right 
of search. In answer to an inquiry whether proposals would be 
submitted on the part of Great Britain, it was stated that none 
could be made that did not assume as a basis the right of enter¬ 
ing Anoerican vessels: but that this country was willing to make 
such regulations as should prevent the exercise of that nght from 
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being injurious to the United States. Mr. Rush declined on 
the part of his government to admit the right for purposes of im¬ 
pressment, and the interview closed without further progress. 
Kegociations were resumed in August by the voluntary offer by 
Lord Castlereagh of modifications framed and submitted by him 
“ without the knowledge of his colleagues.” They were to this effect. 

1. That any treaty founded on Mr. Rush’s proposal should be 
limited to eight, ten, or twelve years, with liberty to each party to 
be ab,solved from its stipulations on a notice of three or six months. 

2. That the British boarding officer entering an American ship 
at sea, should be entitled to call for a list of the crew, and if he 
saw' a seaman know'n, or on good grounds suspected to be a 
British subject, he should niake^a record or proch verbal of the 
fact, so as to bring it under the notice of the American govern¬ 
ment, but not to take the man out of the ship. 

To this proposal no positive answer w'as returned; but the 
consideration of it was deferred in expectation of the arrival of 
Mr. Gallatin, by whom, conjointly with Mr. Rush, negociations 
were opened tow'ards the end of August wit^ the British Pleni¬ 
potentiaries, Mr. Robinson (now Earl of Ripon), and Mr. 
Goulburn, on this and many other important subjects: compri¬ 
sing—the Slave Question under the Treaty of Ghent—the Fisheries 
—North Western Boundary Line—Columbia River Question— 
Intercourse bew'cen the United States and British West India 
Islands—Intercourse by sea and by land between the United 
States and the British North American Colonies—Blockades— 
Colonial Trade in time of war—and the List of Contraband. On 
the subject of impressment Messrs. Rush and Gallatin concurred 
in objecting to the second of Lord Castlereagh’s proposed modi¬ 
fications. They objected to the condition w'hich went to autho¬ 
rise a British officer to call for a list of the crew; and Lord 
Castlereagh shortly afterwards informed them, as a proof of the 
desire of his government to accommodate, that it was determined 
that this condition should be waived. At the third conference 
the British Plenipotentiaries submitted a projet of six articles for 
the regulation of the whole subject oF inmressinent ty a separate 
treaty. They were to this effect: 1. That effectual measures 
shall be taken for excluding the natural-born subjects and citizens 
of either party from serving in the vessels of the other, provided 
that this shall not include such persons as may have been 
naturalized by the laws of each party previous to the signature 
of the treaty. 2. That a list of all persons, falling within the 
above exception, specifying place of birth and date of natu¬ 
ralization, shall be furnished by eadi party. 3. Tfiat each 
party shall receive the power ^to authorise by proclamation 
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their respective subjects or citizens to serve in the vessels of 
the other country; and that during such permission it shall 
be competent for the other party to admit such service. Pro¬ 
vided that, when permission so granted shall be withdrawn, notih- 
cation shall be made of such vvithdrawuh and the exclusion shall 
be re-enforced as if no such permission had been promulgated. 
4. That in consideration of the preceding stipulations, each 
Power shall, during the continuance of the treaty, abstain from 
impressment from out of the vessels of the other when not upon 
the high seas; provided that this shall not apply to vessels in 
port, or be construed to impair the established right of search, as 
authorised in time of war by the law of nations. 5. That the 
term of the treaty shall be ten years, and that it shall be in the 
power of either party to annul it at any time, upon giving six 
months previous notice. 6. That nothing in the preceding ar¬ 
ticles shall affect the rights and principles on which the parties 
have heretofore acted, in respect to the matters therein referred 
to, except so far as the same shall have been modified, restrained, 
or suspended by tb^e articles; and that after the expiration of the 
treaty, each shall stand with respect to'ihe other as to its said rights 
and privileges as if no s^uch treaty had ever been made. This 
was the purport of the propositions submitted by our government, 
They were not deemed satisfactory by the American Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries. The second article, requiring a list of persons falling 
within the e.vception, and specifying the place of birth and date 
of naturalization, was especially objected to; and it was proposed 
as a sul^titutc that “-no natural-born subject or citizen of either 
power, whose name should not be included in the list, should bo 
deemed to fall within the exception, unless he produced proof of 
his having been duly naturalized prior to the exchange of ratifica¬ 
tions of the treaty."' The reasojjs for the objection and proposal 
of a substitute shall be giver, in Mr. Rush’s words. 

'' Reasons must be given why the United States could not comply 
with the British article as it stood. Anterior to 1789, aliens were na- 
tuialized according to the laws of the several states composing the Union. 
Under this system, the forms" varied and were often very loose. The 
latter was especially the case when they were drawn up by justices of the 
peace, as^sometimes happened. Since that epochj, the forms have been 
uniform, and are only permitted before such courts of record as are de¬ 
signated by the laws of the United States. But the designation includes 
not only courts of the United States, properly so called, but courts of 
several States. Minor children also of naturalized persons, if the 
^Itner be within the limits of the Union, become, ipso facto, naturalized. 
It must be added, that, for ^several years, no discrimination as to the 
blrth-plad of iMiens was redJrded. If attempts were made to procure 
the lists reqoi^, a first objection might have been, that the courts of 
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the several States were not bound to obey, in this respect, a call from 
the general Government. But granting that all obeyed, the lists would 
have exhibited nothing more than the names of British natural^ 
born subjects, naturalized during a period of nearly thirty years. They 
would not designate seamen, the law not having required a record of the 
occupation; nor would they embrace minor children, their names never 
having been directed to be registered. There was but one other source 
from which lists could have been derived, and here only partially. By 
a law of 1796, collectors of customs were required to keep books in 
which the names of seamen, citizens of the United States, were, on their 
own application, to be entered. Under this law, as may be inferred 
from its terms, the entry of names was not full; nor did the law draw a 
distinction between natfve citizens and naturalized. 

From this summary it is manifest, that a compliance with the 
Britisli article would have been impracticable. I'he unavoidable con¬ 
sequence of consenting to it would have been, that aliens naturalized 
before the treaty, and entitled by our laws to all the rights of citizens, 
would, by an ex post facto, and therefore unconstitutional measure, have 
found themselves excluded from following the seas.”—-pp. 370—372. 

Another alteration was also required: thaU the exchange of 
ratification” should be substituted for the tinw of signature” as 
the period previous to w'hich naturalization shall confer the right 
of serving. It was apprehended, hovPevcr, by our Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries, that many cases of naturalization would come in between 
the two dates; and on this point, and the objections to the second 
article, the negociation with respect to impressment failed. 

In adverting to the case of Arbuthnot and Ainbrister, two 
British subjects, executed under the direction of an American 
general, Mf. Rush naturally feels that he is treading on delicate 
ground. It is a case which involves serious charges against the 
existing President of the United States. Mr. Rush might 
therefore have been excused as a diplomatist if he had said much 
less about it. But since he en^rs largely into the merits of this 
question, we must take the liberty of saying that the ample ac¬ 
count which he professes to give is by no means sufficiently foil* 
and gives a very imperfect and partial representation of the truth. 
He does not, however, attempt to .disguise the strong feeling 
which it produced in this country. * 

“ Out-of-doors, excitement seemed to rise higher and higher, Stocks 
experienced a slight fall. The newspapers kept up their fire. Little 
acquainted with the true character of the transaction, they gave vent to 
angiy declamation. They fierc.ely denounced the Government of the 
United States. Tyrant, ruffian, murderer, were among tlie epithets'ap¬ 
plied to their commanding general. He was exhibited in placairis 
through the streets. The journals, without distinction of party, united 
in these attacks. The Whig and others m ppposition too5 the lead. 
Those in the Tory interest, although more restrained, gave them coun- 
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1 i«nance. In the midst of all this passion, the n^inisiry stood firn). 
Better infornied, more just, they had made up their minds not to risk 
the pj^ce of the two countries, on grounds so untenable. It forms an 
instance of the intelligence and strength of a Government, disregarding 
^0 first clamours of a powerful press, and first erroneous impulses of an 
alifidst universal public feeling. At a later day of my mission, Lord 
CE^tlei*eagh said to me, that a war might have been produced on this 
opcasioo, * if the ministry had but held up a finger.’ On so slender a 
thread do public ail'airs sometimes hang. Plato says, that the complaisance 
which produces popularity, is the source of the greatest operations in 
government. The firmness of one man, is perhaps the pivot qq which 
great events more frequently turn, i adopted and retain the belief, that 
the firmness of Lord Castlercagh under this emergency, sustained by 
those of his colleagues in the cabinet, w'as the main cause of preventing 
n rupture between the two nations.”—pp. 412, 413. 


This incitement, this danger of impending war, would appear 
^ar^a§Qnable and unaccountable, if the circumstance^ had been 
nothing more than they appear in the pages of Mr. Rush’s nar¬ 
rative. We think witli him, that full justice could not be rendered 
if the unhappy 0 C*l|nrrtince was looked at simply by itself;” we 
^al), therefpp, not narrow our vievf, but give a brief sketch of 
the tvhple concomitant trajisactious, preniisiug, that our relation of 
event! drawn entirely from American sources. 

In the year 1814, a treaty was concluded at Fort Jackson, be¬ 
tween the United States and the Crepk Indians. To this treaty 
Mf* Clay, the Speaker of the flonse of Representatives, refers in 
his !pecph in Congress, in 1818, us the original and main cause 
pf thn ^ejniuplc war* He had read it,” he said, “ with the 
4eepest mortification and regret; a move dictatorial spirit he had 
never seen displayed in any imstrumenl: he would challenge an 
e^tamiqation of all the records of diplomacy, and he did not 
believe n solitary instance could be found of such an inexorable 
spirit pf domination pervading a compact purporting to be a 
freaty pf peace. It consisted of the m^t severe and humiliating 
ilemands; of the surrender of large territory; of the privilege of 
mekiqg roads through even what was retained; of the right of 
eBtablishingbtrading houses; of the obligation of delivering into 
pur hands their prophets; and all this of a wretched people re¬ 
duced to the last extremity of distress, whose miserable existence 


Wf jbad to preserve by a voluntary stipulation to furnish tliem with 
This treaty, which was coticliidcd in August, but 
,^|^fqtified„demunded as an indemnity fur the eifipensesf pf p war, 
8QO Indians had fallen in one battle, q territory of npt 


t$l|||irjftecn millions of acres. The American government 
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appear to have had conscientious doubts respecting the justice of 
terms thus dictated to a fallen enemy^ and the treaty remained 
almost five months unratificd. Meanwhile, a treaty with the 
British government had been concluded at Ghent, which was re¬ 
ceived at Washington on the 15th of February, 1815^ In this 
treaty was an article (the 9th) stipulating that the government of 
the United States should make peace with any Indian tribes with 
whom they might be at war at the time of the ratification of the 
treaty, and return to them all the lands which belonged to them 
in 1811. This was embarrassing. If the government ratified 
the Creek treaty, th^y seemed to sanction what is called by a 
member in Congress, “ the unjust acquisition of territory.*' Jf 
they did not ratily it, the treaty of Ghent would come into ope¬ 
ration—the lands must be unconditionally restored, and a clamour 
would be raised among the many who had marked the 15,000,000 
acres as their prey. What then did the American government do? 
They ratified the Creek treaty on the l6th of February, and 
the treaty of Ghent on the following day! Strong doubts have 
been expressed in the American Congress wtfether this piece of 
political dexterity (we wish’to use none but the mildest designa¬ 
tions,) was, after all, entitled to success. Mr. Clay calls in 
question the validity of the Creek treaty. “ What,” he asks in 
Congress, “ did the preamble disclose ? that two-thirds of the 
Creek nation had been hostile, and one-third only friendly to us. 
Now he had heard, that not one hostile Chief signed the treaty. 
If the treaty really were made by a minority of the nation, it was not 
obligatory upon the whole nation. It was Void, considered in the 
light of a national compact. And if void, the Indians were en¬ 
titled to the benefit of the provisions of the 9th article of the 
treaty of Ghent.”* ** Perhaps,” says another member of Congress, 
(Mr. Fuller, of Massachusetts,) “ there is reason to believe that 
the British commissioner at Ghent ifttended and expected to in¬ 
clude the Creeks in the provision of the 9th article; as Jackson's 
capitulation, if known at all in Europe, must also have been 
considered of no validity, being unrqtified. If so, can the exiled 
Red Sticks, dr their British advisers, be severely •censured for 
persisting in claiming a restoration of their lands under that 
treaty?”* Out of this claim grew the Seminole war*^but not out 
of this alone. The Indians had other grievances. From a letter 
dated Sept. 1817, from ten Seminole towns to the commanding 
officer of an American fort, read by Mr. Clay inC^ongreSs, it 
appears that various aggressions hatl been committed on the 
Indians—their cattle carried off—thpir people killed^ and the 
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murder justified on the plea that they were outlaws. Hopeless 
of redress or protection, the Indians began to take the law into 
their own hands, and a border warfare was commenced in 1817» 
bfstiween the Semiuoles and the frontier inhabitants of Georgia. 
Tf’lie American General, Gaines, demanded the surrender of tlie 
delinquent Indians, which they refused, alleging previous injury. 
General Gaines was their auihoriiced by his government to re¬ 
move the Indians still remaining on the lands ceded under the 
Creek treaty of IB 14, and to retain some of them as hostages. 
Thus began the war. General Gaines, after some trifling suc¬ 
cesses, was besieged by the Indians, by wljom he was consider¬ 
ably out-numbered, in a place called Fort Scott. In this emer¬ 
gency General Jackson was ordered to take the field wdth 1800 
men, consisting of regulars and militia, and was directed, if that 
force was insufficient, to call on the governors of the adjoining 
states for such portions of the militia as he might think requisite. 
With these directions General Jackson did not comply, but pre¬ 
ferred to raise volunteers in Tenessee and Kentucky, to the 
comniand of wdioni he appointed officers acting solely under his 
authority. General Gaines had in the meanwhile, not like Ge¬ 
neral Jackson, in disregard of positive orders, but nevertheless 
without orders, taken upon himself to raise a force of 1600 Creek 
Indians, ** appointing their officeis, with a Brigadier-General 
at fheir head, and mustering this force into the service of 
the United States.” 

These unconstitutional acts, (for they were infractions of the 
constitution of the United States,) weie .severely denounced in 
a report of the Senate, and in many eloquent speeches in Con¬ 
gress. It is observed in the report, that the plea of necessity 
was ridiculously inapplicable in the present instance, and if 
this plea be admitted, then, “ in all future wars, generals may 
dispense with the militia t/ltogether, and increase the regular 
army to any extent that folly or ambition may sugge.st.” Orators 
111 Congress show also a wholesome jealousy of precedents tend¬ 
ing towards that military lioinination which republics have most 
cause to fear. “ I hope,” said one of them, “ that our happy 
form of government is destined to be perpetual. But if it is to 
be preserved, it must be by the practice of virtue, by justice, by 
moderation, by magnanimity, by keeping a watchful and steady 
^ey^n the executive, and above all, by holding to a strict account- 
the military branch of the public force.” “Beware,” 
the same orator, Iiow you give a fatal sanction in this 
of our repubjic, scarcely yet two-score years old, to 
i^ir^iyjd^ubordinatioii. ‘ liemember that Greece had her AJex- 
findfj^sHome Caesar, England her Cromwell, France her 
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Buoiiapai to; and that if wc would escape the rock on which they 
split, w<? must avoid their errors.” These expressions were called 
forth, not merely by the acts above related, but by other pi'oceed- 
ings of a still more arbitrary character on the part of the Ameri¬ 
can general. By a treaty of 170.3 between Spain and the United 
States, Spain was bound “ not to suffer her Indians to attack the 
citizens of the United States, nor the Indians inhabiting their 
territory and a similar obligation was reciprocally binding on 
the United States. The Seminoles (Indians inhabiting the Spa¬ 
nish territory) had now attacked the citizens of the United States, 
and the latter were eonsequcntly held justified in pursuing them 
across the Spanish frontier. The American government was, 
nevertheless, unwilling to violate the Spanish frontier needlessly. 
Oil the 2d of December, 1817, General Gaines was forbidden to 
cross the Florida line. On the 9th he was authorised to exercise 
his discretion on this point. On the iGth he was instructed to 
consider himself at liberty to cross the line, in pursuit of the 
enemy; but, if the enemy took refuge under a Spanish fortress, 
the fortress was not to be attacked, but the fact was to be report¬ 
ed to the secretary at w'ar. General Jackson soon afterwards 
succeeded to the command, and on htm devolved the observance 
of these orders. How did he observe them? On the same day 
on which the President declared in his message to Congress, that 
although orders had been given to enter the Spanish terrritory, 
it was carefully provided that the Spanish local authorities should 
be respected, and that even if the enemy should take shelter under 
a Spanish fortress, the fortress was not to be attacked, but the 
fact reported to the war department, for further orders — on 
the same day on which these declarations were made by the head 
of the government. General Jackson wrote to say that it was his 
intention to take the Spanish fort of St. Marks, “ as a depot for 
his supplies.” This intention he carried into effect; and in de¬ 
fiance of orders, and the public assurances of his government, the 
fortress of a power at peace with the United States was hostiiely 
invaded by the American general, ^compelled to surrender, and 
occupied as an American post. • 

Aggression did not end here. General Jackson, after march¬ 
ing from St. Marks against the Indians on the SuM’anney fiver, 
and having, as he expiessed his belief, brought the war to a close, 
received, on the 23d of May, when on his march homeward, a 
letter of remonstrance from the Spanish governed of Florida, 
then at Pensacola, intimating his surprise at the acts of hostility 
eommitted by the American army, notwithstanding ^le pacific 
professions of the President, and adding, that if persisted in, he 
must employ force to repel them. General Jackson chose to 
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regard this remonstrance as a declaration of war. “ He received 
it/’ said an American orator in Congress, “ on the 23d ; he w'is 
in Pe|i||i^la on the 24th; and immediately after set himself 
before riie' fortress of San Carlos de Barancas, which he shortly 
reduced. Wonderful energy! Admirable promptitude! Alas! 
it had not been an energy and a promptitude within the pale of 
the constitution, and according to the orders of the chief magis¬ 
trate ! It was impossible to give any definition of war, that would 
not comprehend these acts. It was open, undisguised and un¬ 
authorised hostility,” 

It is notour present purpose to display at length the wrongs of 
Spain in this atfair. We advert to them briefly as illustrations of 
that arbitrary spirit which pervaded the proceedings of the Ameri¬ 
can general. In the course of these proceedings two British sub¬ 
jects, Alexander Arbuthnot and Robert Ambrister, fell into the 
hands of General Jackson. Arbuthnot was taken, not in arms, 
nor within the territory of the United States, but on neutral 
ground, within the Spanish fort of St. Marks, which General 
Jackson was not authorised to enter. Ambrister W'as taken 
during the march of the American forces to attack the Indians on 
the Suwanney river. Arbuthnot had come to Florida as a trader 
in 1817, and in order to increase his profits, appears to have en¬ 
deavoured to acquire political consequence among the Indians, by 
becoming the organ of their wishes and complaints. The expul¬ 
sion of the Creeks from their lands, in virtue of the harsh treaty 
of 1814, and the application of the treaty of Ghent to the land so 
ceded, were subjects on which they consulted him; and on these 
points he forwarded representations on their behalf to the British 
government, but advised them, though aggrieved, ‘^woftogoto 
war with the United States.” This appears from Arbuthnot’s 
letter to Governor Mitchell,^Indian agent of the United Stales; 
and in his papers, which were seized, nothing of a contrary ten¬ 
dency could be found. He had been the friend of the Indians, but 
bad sought redress for them by ncgociation, and through the 
mediation of ^England, and not by war. Ambrister had come to 
Florida to assist Maegregor’s armament, and his first attempts to 
gain iufiuence over the Indians were with intentions.hostile, not 
to the United States, but to Spain, But the pow'er thus gained for 
another purpose, he employed for the Indians, when he found them 
aggrieved; and he became, as he admitted, one of their leaders, in 
vimat he considered a defensive war. These two men, of whom 
Arbuthnot had been neither taken in arms, nor was proved to 
have borne them, were, by^order of General Jackson, tried by a 
court martial. Arbuthnot was found guilty of exciting the Creek 
Indiabs to war against the U^.lited States, and of furnishing 
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them with the means of carrying it on. For these offences he 
W'as sentenced to suffer ileath, and hung. Ainbrister pleaded 
guilty to the charge of leading and couiniatiding the Lime. Creek 
Indians in war. For this, the tribunal first condemrjiis^ him to 
suffer death; but the sentence was re-considered, and that which 
was delivered as the//no/ judgment of the court, sentenced him 
to whipping, confinement, and hard labour. This sentence Ge¬ 
neral Jackson ammlledi and by his order Ambrister was shot. 
But vve have not yet laid open all the worst features of these vio¬ 
lent proceedings. The court by which Arbuthnot and Ambrister 
was condemned, wgs a court of incompetent jurisdiction ; for 
they had committed no offence which brougld them within the 
cognizance of an American court martial. The friends of Gene¬ 
ral Jackson, perceiving this difficulty, attempted to maintain^ 
that the tribunal ^\’ns not a court martial, but a mere court of 
officers, whose proceedings were subject to no legal restraint, 
and whose judgment was mere counsel, submitted to the discre¬ 
tion of the general, to be altered or extended at his pleasure. But 
it was shown on the other hand, that the constitution and form of 
this tribunal, and the course of its proceedings, had coincided in 
every respect with that piesciibed fo;» courts martial, and with a 
degree of strictness which made it absuid to suppose that those 
who formed it did not consider themselves bound by such rules, 
and actual members of such a court. “ In the general orders^ 
issued from the adjutaut-generars office, at head-quarters, it was 
described as a court, martial. The prisoners are said, in those 
orders, to have been tried ‘ on the followihg charges and specifi¬ 
cations.’ The court considered itself to be acting as a court 
martial—it was so organized—it so proceeded, having a judge- 
advocate,—hearing witnesses, and the written defence of the miser¬ 
able prisoners. The whole proceeding manifestly shows, that all 
parties considered it as a court-marti*al, convened and acting under 
the rules and articles of war.”* 

The mode of trial w’as not less exceptionable than the jurisdic- 
tiun of the court. The evidencp on trials by courts-martial,” 
says an American legal authority, “ is the same that is required 
in civil prosecutions.” Yet what was the evidence on which these 
men were convicted ? We are told by a member of Congress that 
letters ascribed to Arbuthnot were received as evidence without a 
shadow of proof: and that a Spanish renegado, his open personal 
enemy^ was invited by the court to give an opinion of the pri¬ 
soner’s guilt. The evidence of papers not produced or ac¬ 
counted for; the belief oi persons, w|jose testimony of^irc^s ought 
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to have been doubted ; hearsai/, and that of Indian negroes and 
others, who, had they been present, could not have been sworn, 
were ali indiscriminately admitted and relied upon.”* And this 
was on a trial for life! But worse tyranny ensued. “ Having de¬ 
clared a court martial,” says the report of the Senate, “ for the 
purpose of trying the prisoners, the commanding general, by liis 
owm anthority, set aside the sentence of the court, and substituted 
for that sentence his own arbitrary will.” Even despots,” it 
adds, “ claiming to exercise absolute power, cannot with pro¬ 
priety violate their own rules.” Mr. Clay, ip his speech in Con¬ 
gress, indignantly compares the treatment of« these men with the 
case of the Hue d’Enghien. “ There, as here,” says the orator, 
“ W'as a violation of neutral territory. But there was a most un¬ 
fortunate difference for the American example. The Hue 
d’Enghien was executed according to his sentence.’' Ambrister 
was shot, in contradiction to the sentence which had spared his 
life. We are reminded of another of the most despotic atrocities 
of Napoleon, which these cases strikingly resemble—the execu¬ 
tion of Palm, the citizen of a foreign country, seized, con¬ 
demned by a military uibunal, and executed, for having “ excited 
the enemies of France to hostility against the emperor.” What 
was the offence for which Arbuthnot and Ambrister were put to 
death? that they had excited the Indians to hostility against the 
United States. “ Instigation” was their chief offence. “ If that 
man be liable to the punishment of death,” said one of the sup¬ 
porters of General Jackson, ‘‘ who lends to the enemy only the 
aid of his individual plij/sical force, how' much more does he de¬ 
serve it, who by the moral force of his delusive promises and 
persuasions, puts into action against us the physical force of a 
whole tribe of Indians?”t We see no just grounds on w'hicli 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister could be tried before any tribunal. 
They were not deserters—thtey were not spies—they had done 
nothing of which cognizance could be taken by an American 
court martial. They were, if any thing, prisoners of war. Am¬ 
brister had led the Indians,,and was unquestionably such. It 
was said, withweason, in the “ Report of the Senate in Congress” 
on the Seminole war, that these subjects of Great Britain, 
** having left their count) y and united themselves with savages, 
with whom the United States were at war, forfeited their claim 
to the prc|teclion of tlieir own government, and subjected them¬ 
selves ttJf ihe same ti eatment, which might, accoicling to the prac¬ 
tice and principles of the American government, be extended 
towards those wdth whom ffiey were associated.” But the Re* 
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port adds: “ No processor reasoning can degrade them below 
the savages with whom they were connected. As prisoners of 
war, they were entitled to claim from the American government 
that protection which the most savage of our foes have uniformly 
experienced when unarmed and in our power.”* What then was 
the principle on which General Jackson assumed the right of 
causing these men to be put to death? It was this—“ that they 
being citizens of a nation at peace with the United States, did, 
by joining in war against the United States, forfeit their allegiance 
and become liable to be treated as outlaws and pirates.” A 
monstrous principle H and “ not recognized,” says the Report of 
the Senate, “in any code of national law. Nothing can be found 
in the history of civilized nations which recognizes such a prin¬ 
ciple, except a decree of the executive directory of France during 
their short career of folly and madness, which declares that neu¬ 
trals found on board enemies’ ships should be considered and 
treated as pirates.”*!' The application of this principle, if ad¬ 
mitted, was well pointed out oy Mr. Clay. “ Let ns look lor a 
moment into some of the, consequences of this principle, if it 
were to go to Europe, sanctioned by the approbation, express or 
implied, of this house. We have now in our armies probably the 
subjects of almost every Fiuropean power. Some of the nations 
of Europe maintain the doctrine of perpetual allegiance. Sup¬ 
pose Britain and America in peace, and America and Trance at 
war. The fdrmer subjects of England, naturalized or unnatural¬ 
ized, are captured by the navy or army of Trance. What is their 
condition? According to the principle of General Jackvson they 
would be outlaws and pirates, and liable to immediate execution. 
This principle, America should remember, would have subjected 
to treatment as an outlaw or pirate the most distinguished volun¬ 
teer that ever joined their banner—Lafayette. But even if this 
principle were admitted, it would dot have rendered Arbuthiiot 
and Ambrister amenable to a court martial. As outlaws, robbers, 
or pirates, they were amenable only to the jurisdiction of a civil 

tribunal. » 

One solitary plea in defence of these atrocities ihmains—that 
these Englishmen," having joined a savage nation, W'ho observe no 
rules and give no quarter,” the captors had a right to treat them 
precisely as they might have treated the savages whom they joined, 
and that they might have put the savages to death upon a j^inciple 
oi retaliation. What is the language on this point'of a Report 
emanating from a branch of the American legislature ? “ Retalia- 

• Report on the Seminole War—Senate in Congress, July 24 , 1819. 

t Ibid. I 
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tion in the United States has always been contined to speciiied 
awits of cruelty. It is not believed that any attempt has ever been 
made to retaliate for charges so general as those exhibited against 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister, viz. * exciting the Indians to war.’ 
During the revolutionary war only two cases occurred of persons 
seized for purposes of retaliation, neither of whom were executed ; 
the case of Asgill, seized on the account of the murder of 
Huddy ; and Governor ilamilton, of Vincennes, for specilic acts 
of cruelty also. Hamilton was confined for a short time with 
rigour, and afterwards released. During the late war, marked 
with some cases of cold-blooded massacre on the part of our 
enemy, particularly the one at the river Raisin, no such measure 
as retaliation was resorted to.” These sentiments, emanating from 
the Senate, were ably supported in debate by many members of 
the House of Representatives. 

We have laid before our readers statements strongly condem¬ 
natory of General Jackson; but they are condemnations uttered 
by his own counbijmen. IVe have not yet expressed our own 
opinion. The conduct of that general was powerfully attacked; 
but it was defended with equal ability. We have examined both 
the accusations and defence, and we can come to no other con¬ 
clusion, than that the execution of Arbuthnot and Ambrister 
■were judicial murders. We find in these cases irregularity and 
harshness amply sufficient to justify the excitement which they 
produced in this country, and to allay all surprise at Lord Castle- 
reagh’s assertion, “ that a war might have been produced on this 
occasion ‘ if the ininikry had but held up a finger.’ ” 

That the war so narrowly avoided was not produced, we sin¬ 
cerely rejoice, and we concur with Mr. Rush in thinking that 
this case afforded no tenable grounds for w^ar, and that our minis¬ 
try were justified in the peaceful course which they pursued. 
We repeat, that in our opinidn these unhappy men were judicially 
murdered; but they had identified themselves with the Indians— 
they were aiding not an English, but an Indian cause—they had 
deprived themselves of the ynmunities of Englishmen—and, not 
as subjects df Great Britain, but as individuals, they suffered 
wrongs which the nation to which they had belonged could not 
be expected to avenge. , 

In the preceding statement we have been compelled to differ 
from Mr. Rush. Admiring as we do, on the whole, the good 
sense and temper of his work, we would fain agree with him be¬ 
fore we close. Fortunately this is easy; and we can cordially 
agree witl^ him in the following passage, the last that we shall 
extract from his work. It is a passage gratifying to Englishmen, 
and creditable to the liberality and judgment of the writer. 
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Rush’s Residence in England. 

Speaking of the frequent and conlidcnl predictions of the im¬ 
pending ruin of Engltind, which are to be heard both in this and 
other countries, he says, 

** Predictions of this nature have been repeated for ages, but have 
not come to pass. Rich subjects make a rich nation. As the former 
increase, so will the means of filling the cofters of the latter. Let 
contemporary nations lay it to their account, that England is more 

? merful now than ever shfe was, notwithstanding her debt and taxes. 

his knowledge should form an element in their foreign policy. Let 
them assure themselves, that instead of declining she is advancing; 
that her population increases fast; that she is constantly seeking new 
fields of enterprise m other parts of tlie globe, and adding to the 
improvements that already cover her island at home, new ones that 
promise to go beyond them in magnitude; in fine, that instead of 
being worn out, as at a distance is sometimes supposed, she is going 
a-head with the buoyant s})irit and vigorous effort of youth. It is 
an observation of Madame de Stael, how ill England is understood 
on the Continent, in spite of the little distance that separates her from 
it. How much more likely that nations between whom and lierself 
an ocean interposes, should fall into mistakes on the true nature of 
her power and prospects; s*lioidd imagine their foundations to be 
crumbling, instead of steadily striking into more depth, and spreading 
into wider compass. Britain exist.s all over the world, in her colonies. 
These alone, give her the means of advancing her industry and opu¬ 
lence for ages to come, ^I'hey are portions of her territory more 
valuable than if joined to her island. I'lie sense of distance is des¬ 
troyed by her command of ships; whilst that very distance serves as 
the feeder of her commerce and marine. Situated on every continent, 
lying in every latitude, these, her out-dominions, make her the centre of 
a trade already vast and perpetually augmenting—a home trade and 
a foreign trade—for it yields the riches of both, as she controls it all 
at her will. They take off her redundant population, yet make her 
more populous; and are destined, under the policy already com¬ 
menced towards them, and which in time she will far more extensively 
pursue, to expand her an empire, commercial, manufacturing, and 
maritime, to dimensions to which it would not be easy to affix limits.” 
—pp. 393, 
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Art. XI.— Rcisc nach Oestcrrcick im Sornmer 1831. 

Meiizel. (travels into Austria iu the Suniuier of 1@^1« By Wolt- 
gang Menzcl.) Stuttgart. 1832. 


VVk liad occasion in a former nitniber to notice a veiy clever, though in 
some respects heterodox, work on German literature, by the author of 
this tour> who at present conducts the reviewing department in the 
Morgcnolatt. Menzel is a man of acute, rather than comprehensive 
nniul, apt occasionally to prefer paradox to truth, and in the warmth of 
political reeling to impart to his criticisms a tone of bitterness and sar¬ 
casm, which while it increases their interest, materially detracts from 
their permanent value, "i et though liberal in his opinions, and occa¬ 
sionally a little too liberal ol his personalities, he stands in a very tlifte- 
lent position from the Bornes and Mfeines, the jircsent opprobria of 

eimaii criticism. He is, we believe, a warm-hearted and warm-beaded 
inan, vehement both in his likings and dislikings, strongly prejudiced 
in favour of certain opinions, but incapable of advocating these at the 
expense of honesty and truth, and ready to avow his mistake with fair¬ 
ness and candour, when a more minute acquaintance with the indivi¬ 
duals or subjects which he may have unintentionally niisrcprcbcnted, 
has convinced him of his error. The views, therefore, which he exhibits 
ill tlie present work may, we think, be relied on, so far as regards siii- 
ceiity, at^ least, in the delineationj while his readiness in seizing the 
characteristic features of the country and its inhabitants, and his clear, 
easy, and lively styie, give his book a very considerable degree of in¬ 
terest. ® 

'Hie journey was suggested by the state of bis health. His critical 
campaigns had towards t_he spring of 1831 fairly exhausteil him, and 
the physician prescribed for him abstinence from pen and ink and 
thinking, and a tour for amusement. Menzel thought that if thinking 
was to be forbidden, Austria would be precisely the place for him, so he 
set out foithwith, and this little volume is the result of his travels. He 
soon found, however, that men thought and spoke with pretty much the 
sanie freedom in Austria as theyilo elsewhere j he found intelligence and 
activity where he had expected ignorance and mere animal enjoyment, 
geneial happiness and content under those institutions which appeared to 
him so questionable or pernicious, and a national character full of truth¬ 
fulness and kindly feeling. ' 


“I shall he greatly pleased,” says he in his preface, “if the following pages 
contribute 111 any way to lemove the prejudices which so generally prevail in 
the rest of Germany, with regard to Austria. This sound-heai ted and amia¬ 
ble people has now exactly reached the point on which Joseph the Second 
wished tp place them; they have become Josephized, as it were, by degrees. 
And intelligence has made far greater progress in Austria, than people gene¬ 
rally believe or venture to say. In the outer and less favoured provinces, 
experience and necessity,—in the more fortunate centre of the empire, rending 
and scientific! culiure, have been their instructors:—an education which 
t)€itncr tiiG censorship nor tlic secret police huve interrupted/’ * 

Tho first point on which Menzel was undeceived, was the idea of the 
rudeness of the Austrian custom-house officers, and the interruptions be 
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was likely to receive from them during his journey. On entering the 
imperial territoiy^ on the contrary, he found them as civil as possible, 
and such, he says, was uniformly the case during his whole tour. 'I'he 
freedom, too, with which public matters were discussed at the tables 
d’hote, ran not less counter to all ins previous notions on the subject. 
A young Leipzig doctor who was his fellow-traveller had been horror- 
struck by sojue political observations made by an old man in the coach 
as they approached the boundary, prpbably imagining that before night 
the whole party would be accommodated at the emperor’s expense in 
Salzburg castle, but to his surprize and infinite relief, the conversation 
at the inn-table in the evening went so far beyond any thing which 
had been vented in th^ diligence, that his mind was entirely set at case 
upon the subject. Of the beautiful scenery of Salzburg, be speaks with 
the enthusiasm which it never fails to excite in the mind of every person 
of feeling, and the beauty of the women of Linz seems to have made a 
deep impression on him as he passed. He reached Vienna on the 30th 
of June. 

‘‘ After passing the enormuiis suburbs, you reach a circus, half a league ia 
diameter, surrounded on all sides by the neat and souietiines splendid build¬ 
ings of the suburbs. In the midst of this circus, which is covered wilii glass 
and intersected by innumerable ..alleys, lies the inner or ancient city, with its 
central point, the steeple of St. Stephen’s, toweling over all. This centralisa¬ 
tion of the town, this intervening space of <gi'een, these suburbs spreading 
round it like an amphitheatre, give a regularity to Vienna, which relieves the 
enormous mass of its houses, and at the same time increases the majestic 
effect of the imperial city. Tliis prodigal profusion of space, those sunny 
spaces between the old town and the new, and the roomy and spacious 
streets of the suburbs, suit well with the smiling aspect of the surroundiug 
country, and the kindly character of the people. It is only in the interior or 
old town, that the streets are dark and narrow, but it does not amount to 
more than one-sixth part of the whole, and contains only 50,000 inhabitants, 
while the suburbs contain 250,000. The contrast of antiquity and novelty, 
of its grey weather-beaten palaces with the light and modern buildings of the 
suburbs, is an additional charm. In this sea of palaces, one hardly bestows 
attention on buildings which would elsewhere have excited admiration; the 
individuals are absorbed in the mass. The^eye, however, is chiefly attracted 
by the church of St. Stephen, the palace and its adjuining buildings. The 
later churches, built in the time of the .lesuits, are splendid, hut I must con¬ 
fess disagreeable to me in architectural effect. The most striking thing about 
the palace is its hoary look of antiquity. Dark, long, and rather low, it seems 
modestly to shrink from notice, among its adjoining btiildings qf more modern 
date, among which the imperial chancery is the most conspicuous.” 

From the aspect of the town itself, he passes to that of its inhabi¬ 
tants, and the gay and varierl spectacle which its streets, like those of 
Venice, present in the costumes of so many different nations—the Hun¬ 
garian with his haughty oriental air, the fiery Italian, the depressed and 
discontehted-looking Bohemian, the gay and active Tyrolese, the gigan¬ 
tic mountaineer from Styria, the Turk, the Greek, the Armenian, all 
wearing their national garb, amongst tjie quieter costuqies of the 
Viennese. 

The Viennese, while they are epicureans in pleasure, contrive to enjoy 
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themselves with that moderation which leaves them in possession of the most 
excellent health, and unceasing animal spirits. The^ eat and drinh well, but 
you never meet with an Englisii FaistafF, or a Bavarian beer barrel. The bes¬ 
tial and dit>gusting air which is so frequently found elsewhere in those who 
are passionately addicted to the pleasures of the table is never met with in 
Vieima, The Viennese are amorous and volit(ffuous, but in Vienna you would 
in vain look for those physiognomies so common in Berlin, and even in Franc- 
fort, on which unbridled passion has stamped the look of crime and infamy. 
There are no brothels in Vienna,—matters are managed in the dilettanti 
style, as in Italy; each follows his own inclination, anti goes on his way, smi¬ 
ling, contented, and what is a main point, liealthy..... In their manners the 
comfortable prevails over the showy. A stranger is surprised by the oddest 
customs, is at hrst ashamed to join in them, but in the end hnds them per¬ 
fectly practicablf. for example, I found myself (Ai a very hot day at the 
table of a baron of very ancient nobility, when the amiable baroness, by whose 
side I was sitting, asked me in the kindest way, ‘ will not you pull off your 
coat?’ I now learned that the other guests had delayed taking off theirs merely 
on my account, as I was a stranger, until 1 should set the example, and that 
in Vienna nothing was more common whenever the weather happened to be 
too hot;—and I really found the practice a very comfortable one. The party 
only became easy and lively after all the coats were thrown off. This custom 
was common also at the tables d’hute.” 

We particularly like the spirit in which Menzel speaks of the p<!ets of 
Vienna, men whom, at a distance and before he had learned to know them, 
he was accustomed to treat wUh any thing but civility in the columns of 
the Morgenblatt. Grillparzer, in particular, perhaps the most talented 
of the whole, who has shown his powers as a romantic and his taste as 
a classic poet by his dramas of the Ancestress and Sappho, he had more 
than once visited witli the most caustic criticism: he looked on them, 
in fact, as the poets of despotisn*, and the prejudice caused by this feel¬ 
ing blinded him in some* respects to their merits both as poets and as 
men. But it seems to be of the nature of his character, to retract an un¬ 
just and intemperate expression of opinion, the moment that the actual 
state of the case has been fairly brought before him; and, accordingly, 
his picture of the literary men of Vienna is in many respects the very 
reverse of what might have been anticipated from the editorial critic of 
the Morgenblatt. 

Baron Zodlitz, and the still younger but excellent poet, Count Auersberg, 
happened at tliat time not to be in Vienna;—though I had known both of 
them before at Stuttgart. The celebrated tragedian Grillparzer, however, was 
to me a new aifd most interesting acquaintance. Although I had treated him, 
like the other “ fate-tragedy” men, harshly enough, in my critici.sras, this cir¬ 
cumstance produced no unpleasant feeling in our intercourse. He seemed 
disposed to do justice to the sincerity and the motives of my critiques, ip the 
same way as I was inclined to do to the motives of his poetry, iiowever dif¬ 
ferent they might seem to be. In speaking of an Austrian poet, in fact, we 
opght to make allowances. What I never can forgive in the case of a MuUner 
qr a Houwald, appears in a quite different light in the case of a Viepnese poet. 
When we consider that in Austria poetry, under the pressure of a censorship, 
is not permitted to expand ns vrtngs at will, and that, on the other hand, the 
example of the brilliant models of the poets of the north and west of Germany 
opserated ip the ipos* dazzling mapp^onthe youthful poets of Austria, we 
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need not Twoadep -J^at they are original only in Jiarmless pomedy, and weajc 
ijnitatori of their neighbours in the serious and the tragical. Grillparzer, who 
is an Austrian ‘ otft and Pot/ has far better claims to be the Schiller of his 
counti^ than a Theodor Kqrner or a Collin; but how completely was all his 
ideal saddened,—what remained foi his patriotic feelings, when he found that 
the idea of liberty was once for^ll to be excluded? He himself may not be aware 
of it, but to me the secret cause of his uncommon melancholy (for an Austrian) 
lies in the opposition between his situation and the natural bent of bis mind. 
Born to be the tragic poet of las nation, he is prevented from touching upon 
the truly tragic personages of history, from depicting their secret misery under 
the outward mask of happiness, and must content himself with the creation of 
mere allusions which under Ips very eyes are caricatured by the wild and reckless 
mirth of the Leppoldstadt theatre. lie cannot laugh with those thatlaugh, and he 
dare not weep with tho!« tliat weep, except in a certain form. In consistency 
with his genuine Austrian nature, he seems to consider it a crime to be a 
malcontent, so he appears to have quietly made up his mind to that sphere 
which he thinks remains open to him as a tragical poet. It seems to have been 
forgotten by him that heroes such as Ziska, Wallenstein, Ragotzki, Tekely, 
Hofer, and Speckb<achcr, were better suited to his tragic talent than the An~ 
cestress, Sappho, Otiokar, apd the * True Servant of his Master.' ” 

As applied to Grillparzer, in particular, we have .some reason to know 
that this fine-spun speculation is utterly w'ithout foundation j the choice 
of his subjects, we believe, hgs been dictated by his own prepossessions 
entirely, and would have been precisely the same had the incubus of a 
censorship never existed. We should hate been disposed to think that 
in a country, where confessedly, even political questions of immediate 
and vital interest are canvassed at tables d’hote, with tliat degree of 
freedom which was sufficient to recompose the nerves of the Leipzig 
doctor as to his personal safety, no great restriction as to the themes on 
which a tragic poet was entitled to exercise liis muse was likely to exist. 
The mistake here lies in confounding the intewor with the exterior go¬ 
vernment of Austria. Beyond her own territories, and among those 
nations which have become attached to the empire by conquest or other¬ 
wise, apd in which her sovereignty is mainly maintained by force, this 
minuteness and severity of the Austrian system of surveillance js at once 
ludicrous and oppressive. The representation of a favourite play, or a 
harmless looking opera, becomes a mattef of state. But it is very diffierent, 
as every traveller must have felt, in the interior of Austria itself. Con¬ 
fident in the attachment of its subjects, which amidst all the troubles 
yvhich have agitated Germany it possesses, the Austrian government is by 
no means disposed to start at trifles wftbin its own proper dqminions j 
and we believe the idea, that any poet, from Viepna to Saltzburg, would 
ever be prevented by any interference of government from writing a tra¬ 
gedy on any of those themes to which opr author alludes, and treatipg it 
according to the free bent of his genius and his conviction, to be utterly 
groundless. As for the often repeated observation that Austria has as 
yet produced no great original poet, we grant its truth; ■’we confess we 
do nqt regard the Austrian character, with its calm contented epicurean¬ 
ism, as the most poetical. But we beg leave at the same |ime to ask, 
wbethev, at this moment, Austria is behind the rest of Germany ip this 
respect —p^hether the AAnfraU;, the Sappho, the Trmr Diener sei^s ff^r 
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of Orillparzer, the Ham Sachs of Dencliardstein, (wliieb we remember 
H^tening to v/ilh the greatest pleasure souie years ago in Berlin,) the 
Stern von Secilla of Baron Zedlitz, will not bear a comparison with any 
of the later effusions of the other dramatists of Germany, from Hamburg 
to Stuttgart? 

From poets the traveller naturally passes to players. There are four 
theatres in Vienna, and among the performers are several of distin¬ 
guished talent. The greatest of them was Leydelinann, now, perhaps, 
witli the exception of Devrient, the first actor on the German stage, 
nay, in some respects superior to Devrient himself: Schreyvogel and 
Theresa Peche, wlio shines particularly in characters of a deeply roman¬ 
tic and imaginative cast. Of Fanny Elsler, who, at present graces our 
English boards, he remarks ; If Taglioni be without a rival in the mere 
graces of the dance, she is far behind Fanny Elsler in truth of pantomi¬ 
mic representation. In the ballet of Bluebeard she displayed what may 
be called the graces of the terrible, in a way which few actresses could 
have equalled.” The leaning of the dramatic pieces, Menzel thinks, is 
becoming every day less romantic and more homely. Even the fairy 
spectacles are now of a coarse rather than an exalted character, and our 
traveller seems to prognosticate that at no distant period all the low and 
vulgar and revolting spectacles and tableaux de moeursy which at present 
disgrace the theatres of the Boulevards, will find their way to Vienna. 

A pleasing sketch of the suburbs of Vienna follows, from which vve 
shall make a short extract. 

“Vienna is placed like a pearl set in gold, the surrounding neighbourhood 
is adorned with all the beauties of nature. The majestic-rolling Danube with 
its green islands, the fertile country sprinkled all over with villages, the near 
hills, which, without shutting up the view, afford admirable stations for viewing 
the surrounding panoramp, and far off the lofty mountains within a day's 
journey, all these are beauties which few capitals will be found to unile. I 
unfortunately saw the Prater only at a season when it was comparatively 
empty; but I saw enough toyierceive its natural beauties, its enchanting alleys, 
and the vast extent of its forest, sufficient to contain the whole population of 
^^ienna at once. 

“ The gardens and palace at Schceubrunn are somewhat on a smaller scale, 
but still large and magnificent. The English and French styles of gardening 
are here admirably united. The tliickly crowded gigantic trees, in all their 
fullness of vegetation, cut away to a great extent in front, but shooting out be¬ 
hind in all directions, form as it were verdant walls, which yet have nothing 
monotonous in tlieir appearance, ffhe colossal white statues, standing beneath 
their shade in fong rows, notwithstanding their size, appear diminutive in this 
green perspective. The view from Belvedere, which crowns the height like a 
light Grecian temple, is inimitably fanciful and attractive. In the menagerie, 
which is concealed among these avenues, I principally admired the remarkable 
cleanliness of the yjlace, and the graceful high-tory walk of the living ostriches 
.... I would ratlier have seen the rare plants of Schoanbrunn, but chance 
prevented my doing so. The liberality of the court, which allows free entrance 
into the garden to all, contrasts strangely with the .system of exclusion adopted 
’«'jhe late king of England at Windsor, and with the restrictions which have 
I impend at tlie Tuileries •^ince it was inhabited by Louis Philip. This 

toibiites not a little to the extraordinary popularity of the court of Vienna, 
ftehdinbrurm lies Tivoli. When jjie palace of the emperor lies dark and 
, in the nocturnal shadows of the lofty park, this palace of Uie people, illu- 
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minated like seme fairy castle, outshines the lustre of the full moon, and the 
wild revolutionary waltses of Strauss, the thunder of the carriages, the eddy¬ 
ing current of the populace, make one entirely forget that the ancient Ceesar is 
asleep so ACar to them in bis palace. Tivoli is a Belvedere of the people, only 
some hundred yards from the Belvedere of the emperor, and from its beautiful 
site is to be obtained the finest view of V^ienna. 1 witnessed from this point a 
sunset, one of the loveliest I ever beheld, and tlie night which followed was 
scarcely less magnificent. Tlie view of Vienna on this evening (the 7th July) 
had an additional feature of interest, for the great porcelain manufactory caught 
fire, and its dusky columns of smoke were roiling in fantastic forms round the 
town.’' 

Menzel liad projected an extension of his tour as far as Belgrade, but 
the rapid progress of tbe cholera soon compelled him not only to abandon 
this plan but to quit Vienna itself, to which the fatal epidemic was fast 
approaching. He left it, he says, with the most melancholy feelings, 
at the thought how soon the destroying angel would descend above this 
sunny and smiling city, and sorrow and disease, and the selfishness 
which accompanies pestilence displace that tranquil gaiety and kindliness 
of disposition of which he felt the charm. 

The volume concludes with some observations of a political and moral 
kind on the spirit of the age and its probable tendency, in which, while 
there is much to contest, and something to blame, there is also much to 
praise. On the whole, we have derived much amusement from this 
production. 


Art. XII .—de Albuquerque, Conto Moral. For urn Fortuguez. 

(A Moral Tale, by a Fortugueze). Cinf^a, 1833. 12mo. 

When last we had occasion to treat of Fortugueze literature, the subject 
wfis dismissed with a remark that the Lusitanian Muses were likely to 
remain long without votaries. Our pleasure equalled our surprise when 
the prediction seemed to be proved false by the unexpected apparition 
upon our study-table of a Canto Moral, which we, in simplicity of heart, 
conceived to be a novel, or rather a tale of the species introduced by 
Marmontel, as Contes Moraux, and once prevalent in France, and there¬ 
fore throughout reading Europe; and gladly did we welcome the sup¬ 
posed attempt to naturalize in Fortugal a description of entertaining 
literature hitherto nearly unknown in that country. We have said, 
“ seemed to be proved false,” for, courteous reader, short-lived was the 
agreeable idea to which the title-page of this Fortugueze volume gave 
birth; the jwewdo-Moral Tale being neither more nor less than a political 
pamphlet, or, shall we say, an Essay upon the Histoiy of Fortugal, past 
and present; and so little in the disguise of a novel, that we are as much 
puzzled to guess why the author should have called his production a Conto 
Moral as to divine his reason for putting Cintra on his title-page as the 
place of publication, whilst the last page»pf letter-press anijiounces the 
fact of the book having been printed in Great St. Helen’s, London. But 
these matters, how perplexing soever in themselves, are not points of 
VOL. XII. NO. XXIII. K 
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|>rimaFy importance to the general reader, or the reviewing critici 
instead of speculating thereon, we must say a few words more npon what 
the work really is. And fii*st for the so-called story. 

Some two or three generations of Albuquerques in Portugal and ofj 
Russells in England, having duly, severally, and successively, married, 
produced children, and died, the two families are respectively reduced, 
the Russells to Herbert and his mother Eudosia, and the Albuquerques 
to Don Alvaro and his daughter Dona Eulalia. The peninsular war 
taking Herbert Russell to Portugal in 1812, he is quartered upon Albu¬ 
querque, when the young people fall in* love, marry, and die, with all 
possible dispatch, leaving an only infant, Gou^alo, the hero. Gon 9 alo 
Russell de Albuquerque is brought up by his Portugueze grandfather j 
at fifteen be joins the patriots in, their resistance lo Dom Miguel's usur¬ 
pation, and upon their defeat escapes to England, where he finds grand- 
luama Eudosia, who takes him to Italy for the completion of his educa¬ 
tion. The commencement of the Italian journey being the final ca¬ 
tastrophe. 

That so jejune a story cannot be the main object of the author who 
devised it, we need scarcely be at the trouble of remarking; and suspect 
that the said author has borrowed his idea of the narrative pegs upori 
which political or philosophical dialogues should be bung, from some 
recent periodical publications, since the * exultation with which he an¬ 
nounces that Sir Walter Scott’s historical novels arc about to be trans¬ 
lated into Portugueze proves his own knowledge of what a story meant 
to delight the fancy, touch the heart, and recreate the mind, should be. 
We now proceed to that which our author has hung upon his fiction- 
pegs. 

Upon the first few we find nothing, and in good sooth his reasons for 
sticking them up is to qs as great a mystery as any of those previously 
pientioned j bijt the later series support clever, and very liberal disserta¬ 
tions upon the history and present condition of Portugal, as also upon 
the institutions and manners of England. Dom Alvaro being an im¬ 
passioned lover of national history and antiquities, omits no opportunity, 
during their brief connection, of enlightening his foreign son-in-law 
upon those topics; and Gon^alo is lucky enough to find in England a 
young Portugueze exile, who, instantly becoming his intimate friend, 
undertakes for his behoof the kind office discharged towards his father 
Herbert by old Albuqucrqc. The Portugueze exile is unnamed, and 
evidently meapt for the talented author himself, who, as evidently, has 
long resided in this country, and whom we might have suspected of being 
Sn old acquaintance, *not now for the first time teaching the Ilritish press 
to speak the language of Camoens, were not our conjectures turned 
UsWe by the information that all the translations of French and English 
poetry into Portugueze are executed by friends, and by the fact, that 
upon occasion of an improvisatorti's introduction, the bard’s extempora- 
Qeoos efiusions are only described, not given. 

But wq must enable our readers to judge of the work for themselves; 
find as the*lustorical conversations of Dom Alvaro are not very intelli- 
giM§,_saveto such as are familiarly acquainted with Os Lmadm, which 
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Herbert Ru$sell is studying when they take place, we will give some 
fragments of a speech of the old gentleman touching monastic fraterni*- 
ties. He > says,— 

The destruction of the Jesuits, who were accused of intermeddling in the 
operations of cabinets, admonished most other orders to occupy themselves 
solely in the raanagemuni of their own affairs, and to expend their incomes 
without employing them, as of yore, in building, in agricultural improvements, 
or in the purchase of libraries; because such ostentation of wealth might, in 
our days, draw upon them government requisitions, or citations for forced 
loans; a species of contract which I judge to be unknown in your country, as 
being'only possible in states where the government at one and the same lime 
asks a loan and commands obedience. Never has the advantage been taken 
which these institutions might afford for the education of indigent youth; espfr* 
cially should the convents of nuns offer tlie most natural asylum for the rece'p- 
tion of female orphans, and the daughters of the destitute poor. The Portu- 
gueze government, which, since the fall of the Marquez de Pombal, has united 
to its despotism a spirit of avarice and of profusion, considers the religious 
orders that possess established revenues, only as so many mines, whence to ex¬ 
tract coin. It seems incredible how religious orders, whose basis is hu¬ 

mility and the renunciation of human distinctions, should have taken the place 
of the Asiatic and African campaigns for maintaining amongst the Portugueze 
the spirit of distinctions of nobility. Our kings always distinguished the fa¬ 
milies lo*which bishops belonged, and upon them have fallen the rewards at¬ 
tached to important offices. I can assure you„tliat the honours borne by many 
families now in the class of nobility are due to reputations acquired by virtues 
practised in the silence of the cloister, and to learning cultivated in the seclu¬ 
sion of the cell. Jt is always useful that there should exist an open road by 
which the classes that do not belong to the nobility may lawfully aspire thereto. 

^ t/ A 

To the want of such a road the speaker proceeds to ascribe the French 
Revolution, and the reader will, we doubt not, readily dispense with our 
translating the old gentleman’s speculations upon foreign politics. As 
we think the writer has bestowed more pains upon the disquisitions of 
his own representative, we should gladly turn to the dialogues held in 
England, and complete this article in the lofty style of political discus¬ 
sion. But the selection of a proper ex^^act does not prove easy. We 
have not room here to investigate the difficult question of whether John 
VI. or Pedro IV. be the monarch bound.by the constitution of Portugal 
to divide his tw’o kingdoms between bis children, and therefore we are 
unwilling to extract our author’s eloquent declamation upon Dona Maria 
da Gloria’s claims. T’he disquisition upon Pombal, the Acrgetic mini¬ 
ster of Joseph I., whose despotic measures have been yet more virulently 
censured than the patriotism of his views has been warmly eulogized, 
which we thought would answer our purpose, w'e find to be immode¬ 
rately long, and incapable of curtailment, without wholly destroying its 
peculiar character of discursive reasoning. We therefore abandon our 
ambitious designs, and shall content ourselves with offering a specimen 
of our ^Jithor’s descriptive powers. 

Tliey (Albuquerque and his family) reached the quinta (villa or farm) upon 
the Douro just as the bustle was beginning which announced the approach of 
the great wine-fair at Regoa, whither, fin that occasion, resort the great'er part 
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«Sf the landed proprietors, and of the labourers of the districts producing tvine 
fit for exportation, and the merchants of Oporto. At no other period of the 
year do the banks of the Douro present to a stranger so much to admire. At 
this season the heat is not overpowering. Hardly may be found elsewhere 
sudi admirable views, or so many hills uninterruptedly covered with vines. 
Had there been as much skill and elegance as there was luxury and expense 
In the mode of constructing the dwellings, few European territories could con¬ 
tend with the banks of the Douro, either in magnificence of buildings, or in 
agricultiiral wealth, and the natural beauties, whereby these sites offer delicious 
abodes during most seasons of the year. Ifere, between mountains tapestried 
with vines, are cultivated orchards of bxqnisite fruits. Whilst by day, fig, 
pomegranate, and olive-trees, and thickets of fruit-bushes pleasingly variegate 
tlie hills, by night, the fragrance of the orange and jts kindred trees, as the 
lime, the lemon, the citron, and other fruits with aromatic flowers, embalm the 
atmosphere from the moment the sun disappears, till on the following morning 
his rays dissipate the delightful freshness, preserved through the night by a 
dew, heavy in proportion to the viemity of the river. * * * • 

** It is easy to estimate the influence of these sweets of life upon the manners 
of the inhabitants. Sociability is gieat, luxury in dress remarkable; the night 
is spent in sports, dances, and serenades of music, especially vocal. The ladies 
go to these parlies, sometimes from distances of two or three leagues, led upon 
small ponies or mules, climbing roads opened by torrents of rain, not by the 
industry of man, descending precipices that fill them with awe and terror, for 
they do not familiarize tliemsclves witli these expeditions, though they brave 
the cold of parly dawn, the noxious vapours of night, and often inclement 
showers. • ♦ * • The priests of Esculapius denounce these excesses as the 
causes through which the thread of life of the nymphs of the Douro is so often 
shorn with crael pvecociousness, ■>-*** 

“ Herbert was about to witness another peculiar scene upon the Douro, the 
Regoa wine-fair, and all tiiereunto pcrtauiiug. *A train of cavaliers, with bag¬ 
gage, litters, and escorts of cavalry, appeared in the distance, recalling what 
travellers relate of the caravans of the merchants of Asia. Herbert hastened 
forward to see the entry of the liepnties of tlie Douro Wine Company. The 
deeply submissive gestures of the crowds wailing by the road siae to salute 
them; a certain air of sovereignty iii the aspect of tlie.se commercial kinglings, 
announcing them as the distributois of favours and punishers of any infraction 
of the immunities, prerogatives, and monopolies of their company; these are 
the first things that strike the disinterested .spectator, the impartial observer of 
such scenes. This liegoa wine-fair is something more than a mercantile ope¬ 
ration. Herbert, seeing sucli a display of power, and the civil magistracy with 
which the deputies of this trading company were invested, recollected the an¬ 
cient merchants of Tyre, clothed in purple, &c. &c. &c.” 

Of course, ^Herbert goes on to recollect first the Dutch, and then 
4he Eoglish East India Company, to which thoughts we leave him, and, 
finding no further account of what the operations of the Regoa wine fair 
are, we were about to lay aside the Co»to Mural and the j^n together, 
when we were struck with a sense of remorse for our ingratitude to one 
of the very few foreigners who appear to have really studied and under- 
jtdod, aiicl to appreciate English institutions, English liberty, and the 
Eitflifib character. IVc have not loom fora long extract, and think, of 
the few short ones we can fijkd, the following, with which we shall con- 
'^liiide,-Iis not the least gratifying. 

Every kind ot labour by wiiich richec can be honestly acquired is esteemed an 
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honouriible occupation, because wchU1>, honestly obtaiiiud, is llial which amongst 
this people gives real political importance, fair conduct, irtdepcndence, a«d 
polished manners, constitute the gentleman. Cleanliness, a certain elegance of 
dress suited to the age, a polite exterior, ever the offspring of good education, 
these signs are immediately recognized, and need no lierald to proclaim the 
class to which he who is endowed with them belongs. Tailors, shoemakers, 
ail whom he employs, acknowledge the gentleman. (The word is given in 
English and explained, rather than translated.) If we advert to the spirit of 
liberty and of independence actuating the lower classes in England, we cannot 
but wonder at the public consideration enjoyed by every person who fulfils the 
duties of a gentleman. When it is iutencfed to crown the praise of many vir¬ 
tues honouring an individual, no other climax is sought tlian to say that he is a 
perfect gentleman. King George IV., at the height of his glory, was ambi¬ 
tious of notliing so muth as tlio preservation of tlie distinction which his man¬ 
ners had earned him, of being the first gentleman of the nation whose chief he 
was born. * *■* * All aspire to merit this title, and the aspirants pay no small 
homage to virtue, since they enter upon the path of duties and obligations, es¬ 
pecially with regard to the strict observance of promises, and both the being, 
and tlie passing for, men of Iionour. There is an illusion, a magic spell in the 
moral imjiortance attached to the idea of a gentleman, winch in England con¬ 
duces to the preservation of good morals and manners, beyond what any legis¬ 
lation has ever been able to effect.” 


Art. XIII .—Smimfiiclic ScJiriftcn von *A. von Tronilitz. (Collected 
Works of A. von Tromlitz.) Dresden uud Leipzig, 1829 — 1832. 
24 vols. l8nio. 

With the novels of countries where, as in France and (iermany, the 
press teems w'ilh works fiction, it is not often our practice to trouble 
our readers. But we conceive that an author whose prolific brain yields 
twenty-four well-written volumes vvilhiii the short space of four years,* 
whatever be his native laud, deserves to be generally known, at least by 
name. Ibis, liow’evcr, is not the only nor even the piincipal claim to 
notice of Herr von I'romlitz. 'I hough w'e can scarcely perliaps call him 
a very skilful novelist, his twenty-four little volumes possess real merit, 
and for the most part take strong hold pf the render’s fancy. His defects 
lie in the conduct of his stories, and in a scattering or diffusion of the in¬ 
terest amongst too many characters. His chief excellencies are, a ein- 
gnlar talent for combining romantic interest with almost unprecedentedly 
close adherence to history, a just deijelopment of historical characters, 
a bold conception and felicitous exemplification of the "influence of the 
circumstances and opinions of different eras upon the human mind, a vi¬ 
gorous and often dramatic embodying of incidents, ami a powerful imagi¬ 
nation, ojfe fruit of winch is the happy use ot a slight touch of supersti¬ 
tion, and occasionally even of the supernatural, 

I romlilz’s novels and tales are for the most part histqjrical, and by far 
the best arc those founded upon the annals of Germany and Italy. 
Here he is at home, and complete master of his subject. When he 

Since this article was written, sis more vulunies, which we have not yet had tinie 
to read, have reached us, raising the number to thirty. 
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wanders into other countries, his art” is less prosperous; probably 
from less familiar acquaintance with the raw material, to wit, the su¬ 
perstitions, prejudices, feelings, and manners that are to be worked into 
the finished article ; as, for instance, in the Lady of Mull, he betrays 
considerable ignorance of the peculiarities of Highland nature. His 
Jutta—by the way this is a Scandinavian, we believe, certainly not 
a Gaelic name—may be a very good German Witch, but she is no 
Highland Seer. Some of the short talcs are modern, and these are de-* 
cidedly the worst. 

The first novel of the series we think one of the best. It is entitled 
i)ic Pappenheimer, (or the Pappenheimers,) which was the name borne 
by the regiments habitually constituting the division of the Imperial and 
Catholic array commanded by Count Pappenheim during the early part 
of the thirty years’ war j ami oft'ers a lively ftnd striking picture of the state 
of Germany during that disastrous period, which seems to be a favourite 
era with our author. Nor do wc wonder at it.^. It would be diffi¬ 
cult to select another equally rich in all that is valuable to the writer 
of fiction, so eminently combining marked variety of character and the 
violence of conflicting opinions and passions, wdtli the capability of ro¬ 
mantic adventure and the lingering remains of the superstitions of an 
earlier age. 

But to return to Die Pappcnhciincr. It is no small proof of skill in 
Trornlitz that he has known ho^v to awaken in his readers a real interest 
both for the bigoted, savage and cold-blooded Tilly, and for the equally 
bigoted, more ruthless, and recklessly licentious Pappenlieim, or that 
he long holds us in doubt as to wliich of the hostile creeds he himself 
professes. AVc should much like to make sQjfiie extracts from this pro¬ 
duction, but as wc cannot afford many pages to Tronilitz and his whole 
four-and-twenty volumes,, we deem it right to confine ourselves to one 
novel, and notwithstanding our liking for die Puppenheimcr, we give the 
preference to the last of the set, jMiituis Sjbrza. But before proceeding 
further, we must w’arn the reader against being bewildered, as we have 
ourselves been, by the recollection of the only Mutius with whom we 
are at all familiar, i, c. Mutius Scaevola. The name of the first Sforza 
Was Giacomiizzo Atlendoh, Sforza being a nickname, or nom de guerre, 
given him for his great strength ; and when the bold soldier’s offspring 
became sovereign princes, flattery divided his Christian name into Giacomo 
Muzio, or Mutius, thereby satisfactorily proving the family’s descent in 
a direct line froin the Roman Miitius. 

Mutius Sforza is a Neapolitan story of the fifteenth centuiy, and is 
prefaced by a sketch of the calamities that befcl the Angeviue Kings 
of Naples, all of which our author regards as a just retribution upon the 
crimes of Charles of Anjou, his usurpation of the kingdom from the 
bouse of Hohenstauft'en, and his judicial murder of the gallant boy Coti- 
raldin, the last .son of that heroic race. He thus considers the Angevine 
dypasty as in a manner predestined to crime and sorrow, and although 
opinion be not referred to,in the novel, it may serve as an illustrn- 
ol the"touch of superstftion mentioned as one of his character¬ 
istics. . 
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The novel presents us with that portion of the distuibed reign of the 
last Angevine sovereign of Maples, JuammlL, in which the able condot- 
tier^ whose name the tale bears, played a distinguished part, and ad¬ 
heres to History with the extraordinary fidelity of which we have already 
spoken. The development of Italian is often as successful as that of 
German characters. Tlie author has been peculiarly happy in pour- 
traying the good-natured, but weak, and above all, ii/zder-hearted 
queen, and that far more remarkable personage, bis hero. Sforza, 
who, born a peasant, raised himself by his abilities, political and mili¬ 
tary, to the rank of Lord High Constable of the Kingdom of Naples, 
and, dying at the age of fifty-three, bequeathed to his natural soa 
Wealth, reputation and troops, which, combined with hereditary talent, 
made him Duke of 'Milan, is described by the historian of Naples, 
Giannone, as naturally frank and very simple, (di natura aperto, e molto 
semplice,) and this strangely mixed character Tromlitz has wrought out 
with singular felicity, lie exhibits to us the roughness, the blunt 
speech of the peasant, amidst the craft of the condotliere and the Italian 
statesman 3 an honest attachment to.Toanna, in conjunction with a loyalty 
limited to the period for which lie has hired himself and his bands j 
touches of strong and kindly afl'cetions, breaking through the hardness 
and selfishness of a soldier of fortune ; and all so admirably adjusted 
and blended, that no one parf ofl’ends us as inconsistent with the other. 

The more skill was perhaps required to make us receive so uncom¬ 
monly mingled a character as natural, because its gradual formation is 
not placed befoie our eyes, but it is first introduced to us in its full ma¬ 
turity, The novelist has taken for his subject the later years of his 
hero’s life, presenting us with his struggles against the worthless and 
despotic favourites of .loari’naj his efl'orts to emancipate that princess 
herself from the degrading thraldom to which her unbridled passions 
subjected her; his wars against her on behalf of her adopted son, Lewis 
of An jou; and his death. All this is evidently not very romantic, still 
less, perhaps, novel-ish; nevertheless the narrative takes an almost irre¬ 
sistible hold of the reader, the interest excited being compounded of the 
different sympathies called forth by works of fiction and by biography. 
There are, indeed, love stories intersj)grsed, and these severally interest 
us j but the interest of the work by no means hinges upon them •, nay, 
we are not without a suspicion that they charm us less in the usual way 
of love stories, than as illustrations of the author’s views of female cha¬ 
racter. 'riie perfection of this he places so entirely in submissive resig¬ 
nation and enduring fortitude, that a small matter of tencfhr frailty seems, 
in his opinion, to detract less from feminine excellence than any species 
of masculine energy. A few words concerning Sforza’s illegitimate and 
long-neglected daughter, Margaritta, may give as much idea as we have 
room for, of these episodical, though thoroughly connected and inter¬ 
woven love-tales and heroines. ^ 

At an early period of his soldier’s life, Sforza had seduced Josepha, 
the daughter of his comrade Pietro, and refused the reparation of mar¬ 
riage i whereupon Pietro had prayed that the child of bis daughter 
shame might be the death of its guilty father. Sforza pursued his hiil- 
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liaM career: I’ictru became a captain of robbers ; uud amongst bis ml' 
fian outlaws^ the penitent^ virtuous and feminine .Tosepba has educated 
her daughter. Margaritta, though employed by her grandfather^ to 
decoy travellers into his snares, preserves the purity and nobleness of 
her nature unimpaired, but her impulses and virtues are all Amazonian j 
and when restored to Sforza she accompanies him upon his expeditious, 
and fights by his side. The conflict ofWr Amazonian pride against her 
love for Antonio, and the influence of that love when acknowledged, 
in feminizing her character, are w^ell conceived and executed, and if we 
have a fault to finti, it is that she is not so mueh softened down to wo¬ 
manhood as we could have wished. No extent to which this eft’ect had 
been carried would have made the revival of her combative propensities 
after her lovers death less natural j but on the corftrary would have ren¬ 
dered it only the more impressive. Her j||^sicalfecbleness as a warrior 
causes her to fulfil her grandfather’s curse,^ Sforza being drowned in en¬ 
deavouring to save her life as they ford a swollen torrent, to encourage 
the reluctant troops. 'I'be unmarried mother spelps the remainder of 
her life with the only woman more perfect than herself, Sforza’s quite 
perfect widow, Caterina Alapo. ^ 

It would require great length of extract, or rather an immense num¬ 
ber of extracts, to convey, not an adequate, but a very imperfect idea of 
the manner in which the character of Sforza, or even that of his daugh¬ 
ter, is managed, since it is ojily as a whole that either produces its 
effect. We shall not therefore attempt it, but select a detached scene, 
which a few words of introduction will sufiicienlly explain. Fandolfello 
Alapo, (Alopo according to Giannone) once the ciuecn's reigning fa¬ 
vourite, has been executed in tortures by her husband, Jacques de la 
Marche. His only daughter, Constance Alapo, an impassioned hut 
austerely chaste damsel, had married Urban Origlia, a friend and officer 
of Sforza, who had attracted Joanna’s notice, had repulsed her advances 
out of love for his wife, and been poisoned at the queen’s table, by 
Alapo's successor, Caracciolo. Joanna only knows that Origlia had died 
suddenly. Constance has left Naples with the corse, and the queen, 
driven from her capital and rendered unusually pious by the plague which 
is ravaging her kingdom, on rismg I'roin her devotions in a church at 
Gaeta, observes a new monument at which kneels a closely veiled figure 
in deep black. 

“ Joanna motioned her attendants to keep back, lest they should disturb the 
momner, and stept nearer. The ma’iumeiit vvas of white marble, sculptured in 
bas-reli^‘; two an'gels, a palm-branch in the one hand, a myrtle-wreath in the 
other, hovei*ed over a sarcophagus, on which was seen a golden cup. This 
striking emblem excited the queen’s curiosity; she beckoned to .the sacristan, 
who was at hand, and softly inquired ‘ Who.se monument is this V 

“ ‘ Urban Origlia’s,’ he replied, but not low enough to escape the ear of the 
mourner. She arose, saw the queen before her, stood a moment iiTesolute, and 
then vrith a respectful curtsey would have withdrawn j when Joanna, recognis¬ 
ing Constance, detained her. 

” ‘ Do 1 meet you here, Constance Alapo?’ she asked, with a burst of kind¬ 
liness towardsstbe daughter of PafidoUello, ‘ 1 am very sorry for you.’ Con¬ 
stance was silent, her eyes fixedly, but almost lifelessly, gazing upon the queen, 
Joaiina, deeply mo’-sd, resumed, ‘ Peace be to his ashes?’ 
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*' ‘ The peace of heaven is liis;’ returned Constance, stidving for composure. 

‘ God grant his murderers the same mercy !’ 

“ These words blanched Joaiuvi’ii cheek. ‘ Queen,’ said Constance, pas- 
sionafcly grasping her hand and drawing her close to the tomb; ‘ here, where 
repose the earthly remains of my husband, where the eye of God looks down 
upon us, I ask you, knew you of the horrid deed, or were you only a dreadful 
instrument in the hands of the ruthless?’ 

“ ‘ I ?’ asked the amazed (piccn, hesitating whether to call her train, or justify 
herself to the unhappy widow. , 

“ ‘ Yes, you!’ Constance went on. ‘ You yourself gave Origlia the poisoned 
cup.’ 

“ ‘ Great God!’ exclaimed the (piecn. and suddenly the whole dinner-scene 
was present to her. She turned to her train. ‘ Duchess of Scssa I Tell me, 
help me to recollect.’ Thus she implored the hastily advancing lady; ‘ At that 
-repast did not Caracciolo compel to olfer Origlia the goblet T 

“ ‘ That did he!’ returned the ij^chess. ‘ You jmurself were to give him the 
death-draught; so had he his revenge upon him, upon you.’ 

. “ At these words the ^ecn sank involuntarily upon her knees ; she was inly 
shaken, and had lost alWelf-coinmand. ‘ I then murdered thee, unfortunate !’ 
she exclaimed; ‘ murdered thee unwittingly, for to thy last breath wast thou 
dear to me ! God forgive me !’ She bowed her head low; long she prayed in 
silence; then raising herself, ‘ Did he curse mo in his death-pangs?’ she falter- 
ingly asked. ‘ Did he curse me, Constance? Speak!’ 

“ ‘ He forgave his enemies;’ apswered the mourner. * And even I, on this 
hallowed spot, I have prayed to God that he would not record this deed against 
you. But queen,’ she solemnly proceeded, standing like a saint before the sinner, 

‘ arouse yourself, tb'ive the rutliless murderer from your throne, expel him from 
your pakacc, be the queen, the mother of your people! Gi’aut my prayer, and 
from this grave shall spring rich fniits to bless’ouv country.’ 

“ •' What can 1 do frr thee?’ rejoined the queen, evading an answer; ‘ Tell 
me, Constance, speak but a wish; let me in some small degi-ee make good the 
ill I have done thee!’ 

“ ‘ My wishes, queen,’ she replied, ‘ soar to a realm which lies further from 
you than from me ; where not yours, nft your minion’s, is the power to grant or 
to deny. There dwells^ a merciful father, and the gates are open to every pious 
soul. For this world I have no wish; my wishes for another Gdd will surely 
grant.’ She bent to the queen and left the house of God. 

“ Joanna stood, crushed, beside Urban’s tomb, her eye dwelling, spell-bound, 
upon the sarcophagus. ‘ You loved him,’ said the Duchess of Sessu, half in 
sympathy, half in taunt, ‘ and your love brought him death. Maliciously and 
treacherously did Caracciolo poison the cup, and your hand must present it to 
the man whom he feared, upon whom your heart still hangs. Thus does he 
recompense, thus punish your love.’ ” 

Neither the dreadful discovery just made, nor the taunts ftf her kinswo¬ 
man, the duchess, shake the empire of Caracciolo over the more than 
frail Joanna, during the period conijirised in Tromlitz’s Mutius Sforza, 
but it is some satisfaction to know that in the end the duchess, whom 
Giannon’e calls una donna terribilissima, (a most terrible woman) ex¬ 
torted from the queen an order for Caracciolo’s arrest, whjn, under pre¬ 
tence of his having offered resistance, he was put to death. 
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Art. XIV.— Umrisse zu Schiller's Lied von der Glocke, nebat Andett- 
tmgen. Von Moritz Retzscli. (Outlines to Scliiller’s Song of the 
Bell^ with Explanations. By M. Retzsch.) Leipzig. 1833. 4to. 

Speaking a universal language, the graphic poems of Retzsch are more 
extensively known, and better appreciated in this country than the 
originals they arc intended to illustrate. Poems they may well be 
termed, since there is both mind and soul in the productions of his 
pencil—deep thought and unaffected feeling. It is almost a profanity 
to apply to what is of so very sujierior stamp the much abused and ill- 
reputationed word “illustrations,” which remind us more than could 
be wished of the insipid, prosy, unimaginative thmgs, seemingly manu¬ 
factured for the purpose of bringing down the works of a popular 
author to the level of the lowest taste aftd most sluggish apprehension. 
Were it not for a certain specious, yet for tlie most part mechanical 
execution, the pretty things of this latter des< 3 ^iption would hardly 
pass muster at all, except with those who feel even their inaneness to 
be a recommendation, inasmuch as they require no exertion of thought. 
Few are better able to dispense with the flattering appliances of the 
engraver’s art, and to trust to the inherent vigour and raciness of their 
compositions when briefly expressed in outlines, than is Retzsch. He 
brings out the ideas of his author in the happiest manner, catches at 
the imperfect and obscure itnages of poetry, and embodies them to 
the eye in the language of another art. Neither is it merely in de¬ 
tached passages that J)e shows liimself capable of following his proto- 
type passibus aeqvis ; but accompanying him almost step by step, he 
puts the entire subject into action, and dramatizes it to the eye. If, 
too, in some parts he fails to express all that the original itself conveys 
to the mind, in others 'he seems to elevate his author, investing his 
sentiments with fresh beauty, and ftepounding with equal energy and 
propriety what in the other is at best remotely hinted at. That Retzsch’s 
merit must be apparent to the most careless observer, is more than we 
dare to say—more than as his admirers we should care to say, for the 
compliment would be a very questionable one. Striking as his works 
are in themselves, they are not to be fully relished at the first glance. 
To feel all their excellence we must study them, and then we find they 
amply repay the attention bestowed on them. At so called effect there 
is little aim; the artist is too intent upon his subject to be very solicitous 
about mere prettinesses, or to work up minutim to the neglect of what 
is more important; but he grasps the totality of the idea in a masterly 
way, and places it before us in all its energy. Yet while he never 
brings forward the mere minutiae that belong to finish and detail, he 
rarely neglects any circumstance, however slight it may be, that adds 
to the significancy of the representation. Whatever heightens ex¬ 
pression is duly attended to, not obtrusively so, but with a judicious 
regard to keeping. Bold and spirited as these outlines are, they are 
an}^ing rather than hasty i^proroisatore sketches. On the contrary, 
they manifest consummate ’study and reflection, as well as mastery 
r^diness of hand, and fertility of imagination. There is a healthy 
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and invigorating tone—an evidence of mental stamina about them, 
which it is refreshing to contemplate, after the feebleness and vacuity 
of our own, annual school of art. Tlie productions of the latter are, 
undoubtedly, prettier, nicer, and more easily comprehended withal, as 
exhibiting only external objects, and devoid of aught that “ passeth 
show,” Perfectly innocent of thought themselves, they make no de¬ 
mand upon us for sympathy of intellect or reflection. 

These forty-three Outlines —for so copiously as this has Retzsch il¬ 
lustrated a poem not much exceeding four hundred lines—will in no 
wise detract from the fame of him whose pencil has with kindred sen¬ 
timent and feeling imaged forth Faust and Hamlet, together with some 
other productions of,Schiller, besides the present. 7'his series is 
fully equal to any of the preceding, while it is peculiarly happy in its 
subjects, which form, to a certain extent, a general epitome of human 
life and social interests, mingled with scenes of a purely poetic or 
mystical nature. In exhibiting the former, he is earnest, impressive, 
unaffected ; in delineating the latter, he combines philosophy with 
sportive fancy. It must be confessed that he has brought his pen to 
the assistance of his pencil, and has explained himself, wherever it was 
necessary, so fully as to remove all doubt and obscurity, and so as to 
let us entirely into his meaning. Without some such interpretations, 
subjects like those in Nos. 4 and 7 wmuld be very imperfectly under¬ 
stood, whereas now all their force and beauty are apparent, nor can we 
refuse to .acknowledge the ability and depth they display. Many may 
perhaps incline to consider it a defect that there should be occasion 
for any verbal elucidation at all, since every picture ought to explain 
itself. The objection lunvever is rather seeming than real, because, 
although mere objects speak for themselves, a composition ever so simple 
in itself c.mnot be understood intuitively. Fiiher it must be explained 
by previous information, as is the#case with historical pictures repre¬ 
senting events generally known,—or similar information must be sup¬ 
plied before it can liave any definite meaning for us. If indeed, after 
such preparatory explanatiou, the subject is still felt to be ambiguous, 
obscure, and unsatisfactorily treated, the blame must lay with the artist. 
This, however, is not the case with Rotzscli, whose pencil has given 
additional emphasis to his own ideas and conceptions, as pointed out 
by him in his Andeutungen, which latter, again, are penned with no 
little power of expression. We are looking anxiously for the appear¬ 
ance of his long exj)ected series of Ouftines from Macbe^, which, w'e 
have little doubt, will invest that sublime drama with new interest, and 
prove that he has fully identified himself with the poet’s personages 
and conceptions. 
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Art. XV. — 1 . Sioria diSardegna^ del Cav.aliere Don Giuseppe Manno. 

4 vols. 8v'o. Torino, 1827. 

2. Vedutc di Sardegna. Fol. Torino, 1931. 

The fine island of Sardinia, one of tbe largest in the Mediterranean, 
injportant by its central position between Italy, Africa and Spain, rich 
it) the produce of its soil, its mines and its fisheries, and ranking as 
one of the kingdoms of Europe, has been till lately hardly noticed 
by Strangers; and its history was very obscure when the ivritcr before 
us undertook his laborious task about ten years since. This work has 
now been completed sometime, and deserves to be more generally 
known, both for |he curious ijjfonnation it contains, and for the 
enlightened spirit and the abilities of the historian. The Cavaliere 
Manno is a native of Sardinia, and hits been long in office as a mem¬ 
ber of the Supreme Council, or board for the affairs of that island which 
sits at Turin. 1 Ic has therefore had access to all the archives, and h.as 
enjoyed other facilities for illustrating the history of his country. In 
the first volume he makes his way with much caution and discrimina¬ 
tion through the obseme mythic ages of Sardinia. The Phoenicians 
and the Lybians are believed to have been the first navigators who fre¬ 
quented its coasts for the purposes of commerce, in very remote times. 
The Greeks came after: first Aristaeus ic said, by Diodorus Siculus, to 
have come with a colony from Coos, and to liave instructed the rude 
aborigines in tlie arts of agriculture. Pausanias mentions another 
colony, led by lolaus, who built the town of Olbia, enclosed the lands, 
raised temples, circuses, and other monuments, which Diodorus says 
still existed in his own time. The name of lolaus was mentioned 
with veneration by th.'' inhabitants at the time of the Roman conquest. 
An Iberian colony, led by Norax, is mentioned by Pausanias and Soiimis. 
He built tlij city of Nura or Nora, vestiges of which still remain. 
Perhaps the curious monuments caned Noraghes* which are scattered 
about the island, derive their origin, as well as name, from the same 
people. Strabo speaks also of Etruscan colonies; .and the Siculi are 
mentioned by Ptolemy as having settled on the Eastern coasts of the 
island facing Italy, where their name had maintained itself to the time 
when that geogra|)her wrote. * Lastly, a Lybian colony, under a chief¬ 
tain named Sardo, settled on the western coast, and from him came 
the name wdiich was at last applied to the whole island, which had 
been previously called /c/mwAa, 

Amidst alKhcse traditions, one fiict appears certain, that Sardinia 
had been colonized by various races in times long anterior.to the history 

* These lire conical lowers, consUiictcd of large cubic stones, whose sides fit each 
other, without beiu" connected toitether by either lime or cement. The largest are 
(rom fifty to sixty led in hei||iit. The interior is rlivided into three dark chambers, 
one above tlie qther, a spiral staircase communicating between them. Under several 
qf thc^e structures, burning places and subterrareous passages have been discovered 
leading Ui other Moragiies. In some instances an outer wall of the same construction, 
ten feet high, encloses the earthen jilatforrn on which the Noraghes is built, and which 
is 120 yards Tound. There are several hundreds of these nionuments, between large 
and small, scattered about Sardinia. There are, we believe, structures of a sitniUr 
description in some parts of Ireland, whivh country is supposed also to have been 
culonired from Iberia. 
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of Rome, The Carthaginians were in possession of at least a part of 
the island, long before the first treaty between Rome and Carthage, 
concluded soon after the expulsion of the Tarquins, in which treaty 
Sardinia is mentioned as a dependency of the latter republic. Pliny 
and Pomponius Mela mention several cities, such as Calaris, Sulci, 
Olbia, and Nora, as most ancient, {vetustinsimcc,') already in their time. 
Several of those and other towns on the coast have been repeatedly 
destroyed and rebuilt by different people in the course of centuries, so 
tha^ it is not uncommon to find on the same spot a Greek gem, a Punic 
coin, and a Roman inscription. 

Sardinia was the scene of bloody contests between the two great 
rivals, Rome and Cai;thage, until the year 515, A.U.C., when it was 
given up by the Carthaginians. After a revolt of the inhabitants 
which was put down by T. M. Torqyatus, it was constituted into a 
Roman province. From that period it followed the destinies of Rome, 
and is frequently alluded to in Roman authors. 

In the second volume of Manno, we find that the Christian faith was 
early introduced into the island, and a Bishop of Cagliari is recorded 
at the beginning of the fourth century. The Vandals invaded it, 
and under them it became a place of exile and martyrdom for numer¬ 
ous bishops, especially from Africa, perseciucd by the Arians. It was 
reconquered by the Emperor‘Justinian in 553, and remained subject to 
the Greek Empire for a long period, though occasionally visited by 
the Longobards. In the ninth and tenth centuries, it was subject to 
frequent attacks from the Moors or African Saracens, who at last ob¬ 
tained and kept possession of it until the eleventh century, when the 
Pisans and Genoese united and conquered it in 1017. Muscot, a Moor¬ 
ish chieftain, reconquered it in 1050, but he was at last defeated by the 
allied Christians, and taken prisoner to Pis(^. The island was then 
divided among tlie allies, the puincipal part falling to the lot of the 
Pisans, and the rest to the Genoese, the Spanish Count of Mutica and 
the Marquis Malaspina. Afterwards, the Pisan families to which that 
Republic bad given large districts as feudal tenures, made themselves 
independent of the mother country, and the Pisans being defeated by 
the Genoese at sea, could never recov<ir their supremacy. The 
was divided into four jurisdictions, Cagliari the south, Arborea to 
the west, Logoduri i.orth-west, and Gallura to the east, which division 
has remained till our days. The lords of these provinces, now become 
independent, were styled judges. Tlfe male line of the Judges of 
Gallura, the most powerful of the four, becoming extinct, the heiress 
married one of the Visconti of Pisa, and upon his death espoused a 
second husband, Hans, or Entzius, natural sou of Frederic, who was 
styled King of Sardinia, though he never enjoyed the sovereignty, or 
visited the island. The whole of this period t)f the history of Sardinia, 
from the Pisan conquest to that of the Aragonese, embracing a space 
of about four centuries, has been till now extremely obscure and con¬ 
fused, though full of interesting incidents; and this is the part which 
our author has the merit of having the first cleared and reiidereil intel¬ 
ligible. ' 

The Aragonese, already mastert of Sicily, availed themselves of the 
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dissensions in Sardinia, to gain a footing in that island, drst, at the end 
of the 13th century, as the allies of the Judges of Arborea, against the 
Pisans and the Genoese; they were supported by Pope Boniface Vlll. 
who by a stretch of Papal authority, not unusual in those times, made 
them a grant of the whole kingdom. About this time the City of 
Cagliari, by a special convention with the republics of Pisa and Genoa, 
constituted itself as an independent free town. At the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, however, we find the Aragonese at war with the 
Judges of Arborea, the last remaining of the four judicatures. Ma¬ 
riano, and after him his son Hugo bravely defended their territory 
against the invaders. After Hugo’s death, Eleanor, his sister, a woman 
of strong mind, married to Brancaleone Doria, w,as occupied, while her 
husband kept the field, in compiling and promulgating wise judicial 
laws, which have been known by the name of Carta de Logu, and which 
have remained in force to our days. The jurists of Sassari, then a 
sort of free town in the northern part of the island, had already a cen¬ 
tury before, namely in 131G, compiled a judicial code, both civil and 
criminal, remarkable for its equity and humanity. I'he greatest poli¬ 
tical offence, viz. that of conspiracy against the Republic of Sassari, or 
of its patroness Genoa, was visited merely with fine. Capital punish¬ 
ment was indicted for murder, violent robbery, forgery of deeds, false 
coining and rape. In speaking of lileanor’s Carta de Logu, Manno ob¬ 
serves—“ whilst 1 was perusing these remains of an old legislation, it 
was not without a feeling of national pride, that 1 repeatedly met with 
this sentence : let not the gutlh/ escape for any sum or consideration what¬ 
ever, a sentence, which discarding all pecuniary composition in cases of 
high misdeed, raises the law's of Eleanor above those of most contem¬ 
porary nations, where the wealthy could almost always evade judicial 
punishment, which thus.fell upon the poor with double severity, and be¬ 
came in fact an act of injustice towards the latter.”—Vol. iii. p. 127. 
These laws, enacted by a woman in a semi-barbarous island, four hun¬ 
dred years ago, have also the merit of being concise and clear, without 
redundant preambles, without exceptions, or quibbling. 

The Aragonese maintained themselves in Sardinia, though exposed 
tQfijfrequent contests w'ith the mountain tribes, till, by the union of all 
Spain under one sceptre, Sardinia became a dependency of the great 
Spanish monarchy. As such, the island suffered and decayed for tw'o 
centuries under the Spanish Viceroys, in the same manner as Sicily, 
Naples, and Lpmbr.rdy. The population decreased, as appears from the 
fact that the militia of the island, consisting of all the youth iu the coun¬ 
try, which in 1588 mustered 30,000 foot and 7,000 horse, was found in 
1727, soon after Sardinia had passed from the Spanish rule to that of 
the House of Savoy, reduced to 20,000 foot and* 9,000 horse. In 1814, 
Its numbers had increased to 25,000 foot, and 35,000 horse. The admi¬ 
nistration of tke laws under the delegated Spanish rule became relaxed 
a^*d' corrupt, crimes remained unpunished, and whole districts of the 
island, esj^cially the mountainous nortli-eastern part, had shaken off 
all subjectibn to legal authort'ty, and people accustomed themselves to 
settle their disputes with the musket. The Stamenii, or national repre¬ 
sentation of each of the three ordefs, nobles, clergy, and towns, w’hich 
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when united} eon&titute the Cortes t>f the kingdom} became a sort of 
dead letter. 

In Manno’s fourtli volume we find a more hopeful era beginning 
in consequence of the island being ceded by the treaty of London, in 
1720, to the Duke of Savoy, who thereupon assumed the title of King 
of Sardinia. Our author describes the improvements that took place 
under the new dynasty, and especially during the reign of Charles 
Emmanuel III. whom national writers have styled “ the Great,” and 
through the cares of his enlightened Minister, Count fiogino, whose 
name is still venerated in Piedmont as well as in Sardinia. This may 
be called the epoch of Sardinian civilization. Agriculture and com¬ 
merce were encourage,d, especially the cultivation of the mulbery tree, 
the improvements of the flocks, &:c.; a regular internal administration 
was established, upright magistrates were appointed, crimes repressed, 
education was fostered; besides the two universities of Cagliari and 
Sassari, numerous schools were opened for the instruction of youth, 
and the presses of Sardinia bore witness of the good effects of the 
system, by the many interesting and useful works they brought to 
light. 

Our author ends his history with the close of Charles Emmanuel’s 
reign, in the year 177.‘3, avoiding thus the slippery ground of contempo¬ 
rary history. The events of 1 1 y.‘i, however, when the people of Sardinia 
withstood the attack made by the French on Cagliari, and repulsed 
their landing in different places, prove the truth of what he has stated 
that the Government of the House of Savoy had gained the affection 
of the islanders. The sojourn of the Royal Family in Sardinia, during 
their expulsion from Piedmont by the French, made its princes better 
acquainted with the wants of the inhabitants, and the reign of the late 
Charles Felix has been marked by particular,care being bestowed on 
the affairs of the island. Already in 1820 an edict of Victor Em¬ 
manuel authorized the enclosing of common lands, which extended 
over immense tracts of the island, and were nearly useless. This per¬ 
mission has since been largely acted upon, and many of the enclosed 
tracts have become well cultivated estates, equal to the best farms in 
Piedmont. Tlie Marquis of Villa liermosa has been foremost in 
giving the example of enlightened agricultural piethods on his vast 
estates. 

The King, Charles Felix, directed that in every commune or parish 
there should be a school for the gratuitous instruction of the country 
people in reading, writing, arithmetic, religious catechism, and the ele¬ 
ments of agriculture. Of 892 villages, more than 800 were already, 
in 1820, provided with such schools. 

The laws of Sardiniafwere tlie product of various epochs, differing in 
the various localities, and often clashing in their spirit. Besides the 
Carta de Logu, there were the Aragonese pragmatics and capitularies, 
the edicts of the Spanish Viceroys, and lastly those of the dynasty of 
Savoy. A compilation has been made of the best* old laws, removing 
their anomalies and obscurities, and supplying their deficiencies, which 
on its completion was promulgated m January 1828, as a code iff 
** civil and criminal laws for Sardinia.” 
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Tbe want of inland conimunication between the various parts of the 
island was severely felt. A great carriage road was begun in 1823, 
which, crossing the whole island in its length, south to north, from 
Cagliari, proceeds by Oristano near the western coast, and thence to 
Sassari, ending at Porto Vorres, the northernmost point, where the 
mails and government despatches are landed from Genoa. The whole 
length of the road is about 145 miles; it was completed in 1829. 
About 6000 workmen were at times employed, and it cost the govern¬ 
ment four millions of francs, part of which was defrayed from the 
king's private purse. The northern division of the road passes over 
high mountainous tracts, and reaches in some places the elevation of 
2,000 feet.* Besides nineteen towns or villagcs^which are scattered on 
its line, there are houses of refuge in the most solitary tracts, where 
keepers of the road reside. The people of the interior have now be¬ 
come anxious to establish at their own expense cross-roads in every 
direction to communicate with the main one. The Slamenti or three 
estates of the kingdom, have also come forward with a grant of money 
for the purpose of ellecting other high roads, leading from the central 
one to the eastern and western coasts. Two of these, one leading to 
Ogliastra and the other to Algltcro, are now nearly completed. 

The beneficial effects ofhll these wise measures on the minds of the 
people have become apparent in the dectease of crimes, most of which 
arose, as among all rude uncultivated people, from violence, jea¬ 
lousy, and revenge. This was especially the case in the interior moun¬ 
tainous districts of Barbagia and Gallura, whilst robbery on the roads 
or in houses was very rare, and in many parts unknown. The num¬ 
ber of murders and homicides, which up to ISIS amounted in the whole 
island to the frightful number of 150 every year, had already de¬ 
creased in 1828 to ninety. 

The population of Sardinia is somewhere above half a million. By 
the last census, the men capable of bearing arms were found to he as 
follows : from sixteen to 30 years of age, 51,947 ; from thirty to forty- 
five, 45,648; from forty-five to sixty, 28,026. In all, 125,621. The 
people are brave, high-spirited, and generally hardy and robust, except 
in. the unwholesome plains, espf-cially on the side of Oristano, where the 
malaria fever prevails. Cagliari has about 27,000 inliabitants, of whom 
1158 are students either in the University, or in the secondary schools. 
Sassari, the second city in the island, with about 18,000 inhabitants, 
has also its University, attended by about 230 students. The total 
number of stuclents in the normal schools^ which are established in each 
pf the ten districts of the island, is about 6,600. 'I'he principal towns, 
besides Cagliari and Sassari, are Oristano, Bosa, and Alghero, on the 
western coast, each with a population of 5,000 ;r Iglesias, Tempio, and 
Quarto in the interior, having each about the same number. 

. .♦ A series of lithographic view» has been since published, (No. 2 of our List,) the 
wl)jch were made by engineers employed in the construction of the 
the roost interesting points of view of the interior of the island, which 
had till no'tra terra incognita for the world at large. 
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FRANCE. 

The first volume of M. Michaud’s (the historian of the Crusades,) Corres^an- 
dance d'Orient, 1830—183 J, has just made it.s appearance. The work, which 
is to extend to six volumes, will comprise the letters which the author wrote 
to his friends during the course of his tour. The first volume includes 
the account of his visit to difterent parts of the Morea, and to the coast of 
Asia Minor, including'tlie Troad: the second will contain the letters written 
from the banks of the Hellespont, and fioin Constantinople; the third, his 
correspondence on the road from Constantinople to Jerusalem; the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth, the letters written from Palestine, Syria, and Egypt. We 
hope to return to the woik hereafter. M. Michaud is neither a Plnlhellene 
nor a Piiiloturk in liis opinions; he has as little faith in the legeneration of 
the first, as in the efficacy of Sultan Mahmoud’s reforms of tlie latter nation. 
When he left France, Prince Leopold was the destined King of Greece; M. 
Michaud, after relating the particulars of an interview with the late president 
Count Capo dTstriu, and adverting to the entire failure of liis administration 
in tranquillizing the country, piioceeds to ask, 

“Will King Leopold have better success! NoJiody knows him here; to the Greeks 
he will be like a monarch fallen from the clouds. He is not called to it either by 
recollections of the past or anticipations of the future; it will be difficult to connect 
the family of a Geiman prince with that of Agamemnon, of Cecrops, or of AgesiJaus, 
still less with the ideas and the interests wliich have arisen out of the revolution; 
Prince Leopold inspires no other feeling than that of curiosity; they are looking for 
him at Napoli, as you are looking at Paris for the Needles of Cleopatra, or the 
Oheliak of Luxor ; there is one thing, liowevor, which may make his arrival wished 
for; it is generally believed that he will bring with h'im the proceeds of a loan of 
sixty millions; this is a great bait for the children of Lycurgus, and of Solon; but 
when the sixty millions are expended, what will become of the royally which is 
now looked upon as a treasure, and will be then only an empty purse! Besides, 
nothing has been done to establish and consolidate the throne of the new comer. 
The allied cabinets Lave thought it sufficient to settle by treaty that there should be 
a king in the Morea, and that this king should come over from Europe. When I 
left Paris they were busy settling the limits o^the Greek territory; but there was no 
question about fixing the limits of the royal authority, or of the popular power, in 
other words, about constituting a government; this i.s as little thought of here, as it 
has been in Paris, Petersburgh, or J.ondoii. The new- king will come without 
knowing on what conditions he is to reign, or,how he ought to reign ; he will have 
no other prospect before him but to be the continuer of Capo d’lsWias; he must not 
expect even to be more popular than the president; for in this country, like many 
others, popularity is not the fate of those whose mission it is to restore order any 
where. Popular opinions scare.dy ever support those whom they have raised, and by 
their extreme mobility they resemble those stormy winds whose fury always termi¬ 
nates by letting fall what they have carried to the clouds. Such is the fate which 
threatens tlie new monarchy of Greece.” 

• 

Let us hope that the experience whicli the Greeks have acquired of the 
evils of the anarchy under which they have been suffering almost ever since 
their liberation from the Turkish yoke, will dispose them, and especially their 
influential chiefs, to give a firm support to the government which has been at 
last installed among them under King Otho. The author of a very clever 
VOL. xn. NO. XXIII. • s 
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volunne, lately published under the title of ** Sketches io Greece and 
Turkey” (and who, by the way, Confirms in every point the truth of M. 
Michaud's representations as to the wretched state of the country and the 
people,) says that Otho's arrival was ardently desired by all parties and classes. 
** The Greeks look to him with enthusiasm, as a sort of saviour who is to bring 
healing under his wings, who wilt apply a panacea to all their sufferings and 
distractions.” 

On the Sultan's attempts to raise his subjects in the scale of civilization, 
and the opinion which the latter entertain of him, M. Michaud gives us the 
following lively and sensible remarks, in a letter from Kuunkal^, a little town 
in the vminity of the Troad. 

We frequently talked to the Turks about Mahmoud’s reforms; they never said 
a word. Would the revolution succeed! Is Mahmoud a great prince! Cod only 
know, was the sole and invariable reply. Nothing is more surprising than to con> 
traat the silence which accompanies the march of events in the East, with the violent 
and noisy agitation of parties in Europe. Just opposite to where we are lodged 
there is a coffee-house, which is resorted to by the principal persona of Kounkal€; 
we see them come, provided with their long pipe, and a leathern or stuff bag hang¬ 
ing by their side, which contains the leaves of the plant perfumed. Every one squats 
himself down on a raised seat; the most profound silence is observed, and no one 
ever thinks of asking his neighbour what news ? How different from our coffee¬ 
houses in I^aris, and even in the provinces, where every one is eager for the news of 
the day, where opinions meet and are excited by opposition, where every thing be¬ 
comes a subject of agitation and of noisy conversation. 1 do not believe that the 
hundred-voiced goddess ever entered a Turkish coffee-house; the silent Osmanli 
appears to trouble himself as little with what is likely to happen in his own country, as 
he does with what is passing amoi^ unknown nations. If a thousand heads have 
fallen, if a pasha raises the standard of revolt, a Turk would not give a single para 
to know why- these heads have been cut off, or whether the Forte or the lebelhous 
fsaahas are likely to triumph. 

*< You may judge by this that if Sultan Mahmoud is not seconded in his under¬ 
taking by popular feeling, he is still less likely to be thwarted by any very hostile 
cq»inion. Were 1 the sovereign of Turkey, and entertained projects of reform, per¬ 
haps I should like better to have to do with indifference than with the passions, 
even with those which might’le favourable to me for the moment. Indifference, we 
all know, allows ua to do whatever we like; it is never troublesome, and never de¬ 
mands an account from any one; in a word, indifference is never of service, but is 
rarely an obstacle.” 


The hrstpart of the first volume of the long announced Encyclopedic des Gens 
MondCf to be completed in abouk twelve volumes, or twenty-four parts, large 
hes just made its appeaiauce at Paris. The materials for the work have 
beea in preparation fur the last four years, and the list of contributors in- 
oiudes the names of several of the most distinguished men of the present day 
SB literature, science and art, in Frj^nce as well as other countries. The delay 
ki its oommenckment, in order to give it the necessary maturity and perfeo 
titm, has allowed another undertaking under the title of IMctionnaire de la 
Conversation et de la Lecture to take the priority in publication; with this the 
Enc^clopidie des Gens du Monde has nothing in common save their common 
origin, namely, the German Conversations-l£xkon. The plan of the JSn- 
'^fdopedie is developed at considerable length in a Discottrs Preliminaire, in 
which it is explained to be neither a popular, alias elementary, Encyclopasdin, 
•aht A seiew^fic (savante) Encyclopaedia; but a work calculated for persons in 
fljCtks fife; (gens du monde,) it is designed for readers of all nations; it will 
b* wntlen with a spirit of moderation and tolerance; it will be made as cotw- 
ss its proposed limits will admit of; and the various articles will 
oeeispy ft «pnce i»oportioned to their relative importance in a scale of hiskori- 
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cal or ficiectific unity previously fixed. Finally, all the articles are marked 
with the initials of the authors’ names, the list of whont is given at the begin* 
ning. It is supposed that the number of separate articles will amount to 
20,000, of which the lettered alone will occupy one-eighth; (the first part 
contains 740 articles in 400 pages,) the publication of the future parts will 
take place at short intervals. As a specimen of the work we select and 
translate a short article on a subject whicli is at present interesting to the in¬ 
habitants of the English metropolis, from the attempts that are maktng to in¬ 
troduce similar establishments among them.* 

“ Abattoir.— The abattoirs are plates constructed for the purpose of slaughtering 
cattle intended for couamnption. Such establishments are only to be found in- great 
cities; those of Paris, which were built in 18()9i deserve to be mentioned as models. 
The incouvenieucics which attend the existence of slaughter-houses in a city are 
well known; besides tbe horrible stench arising from the eflusion of blood in the 
gutters, as well as from the hot water used for washing tlie intestines, which diffuse 
putrid miasmata in the air, we must reckon the dangers which the population incurs 
from the animals escaping in a state of madness, after receiving an ineffectual blow. 
These considerations, which gave rise to the establishment of abattoirs, do not apply 
to places of small population ; fur the sake of the public health and security, however, 
the slaughter-houses ought to be arranged on the same principles. 

" Paris the abattoirs are situated beyond the barriers; they are five in number, 
and consist of a large inclosure surrounded by high walls and iron gates, in which 
there are stalls for placing the animals intended for slaughter, and courts called 
echaudoirs, where every butcher kills and cuts up the cattle that belong to him. The 
echaudoir has two gates, one by which the living animal is brought in, and another 
by which the meat is carried out to be taken to jbe different shops. A ring fastened 
in the floor serves to fasten the ox, by means of a rope attached to his horns, while 
he receives a blow on the head from an iron bar. 'Ibe floor is made of flagstones, 
with gutters, along which the blood fl(iw.s into a tub, when it is easily collected. A 
pulley U fixed in the ceiling for the purpose of raising the carcases; and strong 
pieces of wood for fastening them to, while the joints are being separated. Finally, 
by means of cocks, the most ample supply of water, indispensable for such opertv- 
tions, is obtained. 

“ Similar echaudoirs are reserved for the poik-butdicrs. In other parts of the 
building there are places provided with the necessary apparatus for the various ope¬ 
rations of melting tallow, and the preparation of the intestines and other parts, which 
forms the business of the tripe dealer, 

“ Besides the advantages above enumerated, the abattoirs also possess that of fa¬ 
cilitating the collection of large quantities of different animal substances, such a« 
bones, horns, hoofs, blood, (which is used in making Prussian blue,) glue and size, 
gelatine, animal black, Ac. whicli, in the smfeller establishments, are entirely lost. 
Finally,—and this last consideration is not the least important,—the surveillance 
which can easily be exercised in the ahattohs affords a security that auimals which 
have died of disease cannot easily be brought into the market.’^ 

—T 

The XIXth Volume of the great collection of French Histor?ans', clSwmenMd 
by the Benedictines, has just made its appearance. It is divided into tfrree 
series, the first comprising the historians of the war against the Albigenses; 


• To such of our readers as desire fuller information on the subject, vne cannot do 
better than recommend a little pamphlet lately published by Ntfbet, of Berners’ 
Street, entitled, “ The System of Suburban Abattoirs and Cattle Markets con¬ 
trasted with London Slaughter Houses and Smithfleid Market, being the substance 
of various Essays published m the “ Voice of JIumanity,"—and to that quarterly 
periodical itself, which has been set on foot by*the “ Association for Promoting 
national Humanity towards the Brute Creation,” in aid of the laudable objects of 
that most excellent Society. , ^ * 

s 2 
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the second, the various contemporary testimonies selected from French and 
foreign chronicles, and the third, the collection of letters relative to the reigns 
of Philip Augustus, and Louis VIII. The materials for this volume were in 
a great degree prepared for the press by Doin Brial, the editor of the pre¬ 
ceding five, and it is brought out under the care of the new editors, MM. 
Nandet jind Dt|unou. 

- 

curious posthumous volume of M. Desmarest, the head of the police 
uijder Fouchd and Savary, from 1799 to 1815, has just been published under 
the title of Temoignages Historiques, ou Quinze Ans de Haute Police sous 
Napoleon. It is stated in the preface to have been nearly prepared for the 
press by the author just before bis sudden death last year. It contains a 
variety of interesting details, many of them new, relative to the various plots 
and conspiracies against the life of Napoleon, both in France and elsewhere; 
the deaths of the Due d’Enghien, General Pichegru, Captain Wright; the as¬ 
sassination of the Emperor Paul; the escape of Sir Sidney Smith and Captain 
Wright from the Temple; the disappearance of Mr. Bathurst; the mission of 
the Baron de Kolli; the negocintion of Napoleon with Louis XVIII., through 
the King of Prussia, for tlie resignation of his claims to the throne of France, 
&c. Supposing it to be authentic, it aflbrds some valuable materials fur histop’. 

■ 4 " ”■ .. ^ 

' M. Casimir Delavigne has brought out a new tragedy, in three tkits, 
founded on Shakspeare’s Richard III. entitled^ ies Pih d'Edouard, winch has 
met with complete success. f 

Nkcrology. —M. Andrieux, perpetual secretary of the French Academy, 
died recently in the seventy-fourtii year of his age, respected and beloved by 
all parties. He was the author of several excellent comedies. He was origi¬ 
nally destined for the bar, but was diveited from it by iiis taste for literature. 
He embraced the cause of the Revolution, and in 1798 was elected a member 
of the Council of Five ILindicd; and after the Revolution of the 18th of 
Brumaire, a member of the Triliiiuate, from which he was elimme by Buona¬ 
parte. He was, however, appointed Professor of Grammar and Belles-Lettres 
to the Ecole Poly technique, which he filled for twelve years; after the resto¬ 
ration of the Bourbons he was nominated to the chair of French Literature at 
the Royal College. 

M. Arnault has been elected his successor to the Secretaryship of the 
French Academy. • 


.. |f^e Frqnch Academy of Sciences has elected M. Lesson correspondent in 
the SectionZoology, in the room of M. Huber, of Geneva. 

Collection of Mirabeau’s Letters during his Hesidence in England, 
liwefy puWished in London in two volumes, 8vo., and stated to be printed 
from the original manuscripts, is denounced by one of the French literary 
journals (IJEurope lAttcraire,) as a barefaced fabrication. The whole,/bnd 
of the publication is said to be derived from the fragments of letters of 
'Mir.*ibeau to Chamfort, written from England, and printed at Paris in 1797, 
A circumstance which is entirely kept out of .sight bv the London Editor. 

The same journal announces that M. Lucas de Moiitigiiy is preparing si 
XJfe of JHi/rnbeau, derived froca autlienlic materials collected during thirty 
y^ars. Some of tlie numerous letters of Mirabeau, his father, the Marquis, 
andM^S uncle, M. Le Bailly, in M. de Montigny’s possession, will shortly ap¬ 
pear in the journJ above-named. K* 

. 7 
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Coray, the celebrated Greek, and author of so many works tending to 
revive among his countrymen a love of knowledge and of the literature of 
iheir illustrious ancestors, died at Paris in April last, in his eighty-fifth year. 
He was hui;n at Chios in 174-8, and went to Montpellier in 17B2, for the pur¬ 
pose ot studying medicine and natural history. Having received the degree of 
Doctor, he settled at Paris in 1788, where his learned labours and his nume¬ 
rous publications have powerfully contributed to produce that lively interest 
which France has taken in the regeneration of his country. With such views 
he wrote his IMemoir on the present State of Civilization m Greece, read in 
1808 before the Society ot the Observers of Man, as well as the numerous 
Prefaces winch he inserted in Ins editions of the Gieek Authors. He has left 
his valuable library to his country, which he had tlic eunsolatiun to see in the 
enjoyment of that independence for which she had combated with such 
heroism. 


The Academy of Moial and Political Sciences of the French Institute has 
elected as Foreign Associates, Lord Brougham, and M. Ancillon of Berlin. 

The lovers of our national antiquities will he gratified by the appearance of 
two new publications by F. Michelet, one of which is a tract of the 13tU 
Century, in prose and verse, entitled “ Des XXIH Mameies de Villains," and 
contains a humorous explanation of some of our ancient popular sayings; the 
other is “ La Lai d’ Havelok li! Danois," a poetical version in the Languc 
d’Oil of a tradition relative to the first incursion of the Danes into England. 


A collection of models, in relief, of more than sixty monuments of Pelasgic ' 
antiquity, is now exhibiting at the Mazarine liihrary by M. Petit-Radel, who 
has had them executed under his own directum, for the purpose of diffusing 
and rendering familiar hy ocular demonstration the principles and proofs of 
his new theory on the early history of Greece and the neighbouring countries. 


After an inteiTuption of several years, the Philomathic Society of Paris 
has resumed tlie publication of its journal, entitled Nouveau Bulletin des 
Sciencei. 


M. Tessier, a distinguished architect and geologist, has announced to the 
Academy of Sciences liis apjiroaching departure for the East, where he is'sent 
by government for the purpose of inquiring into the ancient architecture of 
these countries. His inqiiiiies will embrace tiie art of masonry as practised 
by the eastern nations, and the sites of their principal quarries, particularly in 
Asia Minor, from wlicnce the ancients received the finest an^^ most valuable 
marbles employed in their nionunumts. M. Tessier read to the Ad^einy, 
some time ago, a Memoir on the ancient quarries in the neighbourhood of 
Fiejus, and demonstrated that the beautiful porphyries that adorn the build-* 
ings of the Kuaians, whether in Italy or in Gaul, were not derived from the 
East and particularly from Egypt, as had been long supposed, but that they 
were taken from quarries on tlie shores of the Mediterranean. Near Frejus 
he discovered one of these quarries, which had been abandoned while in full 
work. Obelisks and columns traced out in the rock, were still seen adhering 
to it by one of their sides: besides, the renyiins of tubs, of vases and of pot¬ 
teries, indicated that ihib had been the scene oF extensive labours: even traces 
of the iron ernmpings by which the criminals were held, are still to be seen in 
the rock, for it is well known that wosking in the quarries and mines vfas one 
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of the severest punishments of the Romcin law. M. Tessier has transmitted 
all these docaments to the government, and it is probable that our monuments 
■will shortly be enriched by those substances which formerly conferred such 
beauty and durability on the constructions of the ancients. M. Tessier has 
offered his services to the Academy in the collection of such notices and ma¬ 
terials as may be required for the solution of questions in geology; and on 
this subject it is his intention to make a trigonometrical survey of the lakes of 
Asia—an undertaking of great importance in a geological point of view. 
During his stay at Constantinople, he will also inquire into the state of the 
|irincipal libraries, which are supposed to contain valuable materials respect¬ 
ing the state of the sciences during the first and fairest ages of the Maho¬ 
metan era. 


GERMANY. 

A new Conversations-Lexicon, in ten vols. Svo., is announced for publica¬ 
tion by a learned Society at Leipzig. Promises are made in the prospectus 
of great improvements on all preceding works of the kind, &c. &c. 


A work of great interest to the philologist and the antiquary is announced 
for publication by Dr. E. G. Graff, under the title of “ Dictionary of the Old 
High-Gernian Language,” in which the origiiitfl signification and form of our 
present words, as well as the faniily connection between all tbe progeny of 
the German language and the more ancient languages connected with it, is 
pointed out, by a complete collection of all the Iligh-Gerinan words, phrases 
and inflections, preserved to us from the earliest tunes to the commencement 
of the IQth century, etymologically and grammatically compiled from the 
most ancient MSS. 

The •uthor, in a prospectus of some length, gives specimens of the nature 
of his work, and dwells on. its great importance to his countrymen and the 
nations of cognate idiom. “ Not we alone,” says he, “ but all the nations of 
Teutonic origin, the Britons, Netherlanders, Danes and Swedes, will derive 
advantage from the present work: they will also receive from it an explanation 
of many of their words; and they also, thereby, will perceive in their language 
the genius of the people with whom both they and we have a common origin. 
On these accounts the appearance of the present work will be gladly received 

by these nations.Or do I deceive myself when I think that this work 

will connect all the nations of our race in new bands of brotherly affection, 
when they are presented with the living proofs that the same ideas, the same 
sentiments, pervade and govern both our language and theirs, and that it will 
excite the determination to hold flSst by one another, as children of the same 
mother, when defence or conflict is needed against those who are of foreign 
blood f” The Italics here are the author’s, and we pretend not to determine 
their meaning. 


A new edition of Suidas’s Greek Lexicon is announced for publication in 
two vols. 4to., finder the editorship of Professor Bernhardy. The text will be 
that of the Editio princeps of Milan, as being more accurate and complete 
than that of Kiister. A critical apparatus of various readings, corrections 
and illustraffons from the olde? grammarians and the works of Reinesius, 
Oronovius, Toup, Schweighseuser, Porson and others, will accompany the 
work. • The Latin translation will be greatly improved, and a suitable Index 
and literary introduction will be added. 
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An important work, drawn up from official sources, entitled “ The Prussian 
Monarchy represented in its topographical, statistical and ecouomicnl State, 
by Dr. Leopold Krug,” is now in course of publication, in two vols. 8vo. 

I I ■ ■ «i 

The first volume of a new German translation of Rabelais’s Works, by 
Gottlob Regis, has recently made its appearance at I^ipzig. It includes th^ 
text of the five books of his famous romance of “ Ganpantua and Pantagruel.” 
Another volume will contain an Introduction and Notes bjf the translator, 
with the various readings of different editions, some of which hdV6 Uhly very 
recently been discovered. The book is handsomely printed in large &vo., and 
a good portrait of Rabelais is prefixed. 

A new portrait of Goethe has just been published by Schwerdgeburtb, 
which, in point of characteristic resemblance, is said to be superior to any 
that have yet appeared of that extraordinary man. 

A life of the German novelist, Auguste Lafontaine, from the pen of hi4 
friend, Professor Grubeir(thc author of the Life of Wielaud), has recently 
appeared, and report speaks very favorably of its execution. 


In the Catalogue of the last Leipzig fair, the following translations of 
English books are announced as in the press:—Brodie on the Uretha; Cle¬ 
ment’s Observations in Surgery/ and Pathology; Lindlcy’s Introduction to 
Botany; and Stapleton’s Life of Canning, Translations arc announced as 
already published of—Babbage on Mauufaclurcs; Brewster’s Letters on 
Natural Magic, with Notes by Wolff; Brown’s Miscellaneous Botanical 
lTi[)r/c5, Vol. V. Part 1.; Christison’s Medical Poisons; CohbetCs Protestant 
Beformation ; Sir A. Cooper on Hernia, ike.; Croflon Croker’s P. Mahoney; 
Sir U. Davy’s Consolation in Travel; Hope on Diseases of the Heart; Lander’s 
Voyages to the Niger; Lawrence’s Lectur^es; Loudon’s Encyclopiedia (jf Agri¬ 
culture; Lyell’s Geology; Mackintosh’s History of England; Napier’s Hm- 
tory of the Peninsular War; Russell’s Palestine; Snodgrass’s Birman War, 
2nd edit. Besides these there are ninny reprints and translations of Byron, 
Scott, Moore, Edgeworth, Bulwer, Sheridan, &c. &c. 


ITALY. 

The Milan Editors of the Classici llaliant are publishing, as a sequel to that 
series, a collection of the best Italian Writers of the Eighteenth Century, which 
will consist of 136 volumes, 8vo. The eighteenth century was to Italy an age 
of revival of philosophical studies and ci^tical investigation^ The names of 
Giannone, Muratori, Maffei, Genovesi, Fiiangieri, Beccaria, &c., bear sufficient 
evidence of this. We are, however, surprised not to find in the list of writers 
of which the collection is to consist, those of Vico, Pietro Verri, and AppianO 
Buonafede. The Storia d' Ogni Fibsojta of the last mentioned writer, which 
has been in part translated into German by Heydeiireicb, is, notwithstanding 
its imperfections, the most complete work Italy possesses on the subject. We 
hear that Fontana of Milan is preparing a new edition of it. 


Pistolesi’s splendid work, 11 Vaticano descritto, with etching* by Guerr^ 
which is being published at Rome in folio, has reached its Thirtieth Number.. 
It will contain a complete description of the whole Vatican, ancient and 
modern, with its multifarious structures, the great Church, the Pontifical Palac^ 
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the Museum, tlie Library, llapljael’s Lugge, the Sistiuc and Paohne chapels, 
the Sacfistia, the Musaic works, tic. 

The Frescoes of the Campo Santo of Pisa, engraved by Lasiiiio, are pub¬ 
lishing at Florence by Molini. Rosini’s former publication of the same has 
become very scai ce. ^ 

the celebrated engraver, died at Florence on 
the 8th ot Aprili'apSTTS/lteared up from his infancy among the arts—for 
both his father and his uncle followed engraving and early initiated him into 
its technical practice,—Rafael enjoyed advantages that do not always second 
the impulses of youthful genius, lie afterwards studied under the eminent 
Volpato, whose daughter he married in 1781. Ilis works are by far too 
numerous to be specified here. We shall therefore content ourselves with 
naming the Madonna della Seggiola, and the Transfiguration^ after Raphael, 
and the Last Supper, after Leonardo da \'inci, cliejs-d'auvre of the art, and in 
every respect worthy of the illustrious originator. IK 


Professor Sebastian Ciampi lias published at Florence h hitherto unknown 
translation of thh Moral Es-^ays of Albertano Giudice of Rrescia, by the 
notary Sofredi Del Clrazia of Pistoja. Tins is the most remarkable and 
genuine monument of the old Tuscan dialect, and the perfect character of 
that idiom appears in it, without the slightest* alteration, as it existed before 
the time of Dante. Tlie preface and notes of the editor are principally 
intended to show how little known, or rather how onliiely unknown, the his¬ 
tory of the language of the Italian people was before the discovery of this 
MS.; iiidly, to determine,at least approMmatively, at what time the language of 
the people began to be generally used in publications and literary works; 
Sdly, to show in what the peculiar merit of Dante, and his literary contempo¬ 
raries, consisted, as creators of the Italian language; 4llily, to show the altera¬ 
tions permitted by subsequent writers and copyists of MSS. No more need 
be said to show the iiiipoitancc of tlic work to the linguist, the historian and 
the antiquary. 

Mr. Marlorano, of Palermo, is publishing a work of Notizie Sloriclic del Sa- 
raceni Siciliani. The fust volume has lately appealed. 

Alberto Nota, the dramatist, has published an interesting account of tiie 
earthquake which took place in the town and district of San Remo, in the 
Riviera of Genua, in May, 1831. 

- 

Professor Rosini’s new novel, Luisa Strozzi, in four volumes, 8vo. is ex¬ 
pected to appear forthwith. The epoch of the story is that of the fall of the 
Florentine Republic in the sixteenth century. It is embellished with poitraits 
of Savonarola, Michael Angelo, Guicciardini, Cellini, and other characters of 
the times. 


Another Italian historical romance of the middle ages, entitled Ettore 
Fif;ramosca, by M. Al/eglio, son-in-law of Manznni, has just appeared at Milan, 
iij 2 vols. 8vg., will) plates from Jibe author’s iliawings, and is attraciing a good 
deal pf attention, probably from the idea of the author having been assisted 
by his fether-in-law. 
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A new description of I’ompcii by Fumagiilli, of Milan, from drawin|^S taken 
in 1824—1829, in sixteen numbers, folio, is uimounced. 


The well known literary Journal, the Aniologia of Florence, after twelve 
years of an honourable existence, was suppressed in April last, by an order 
from the Tuscan "ovcrninent. An article, in the December number last, 
on the downfall of Greece under the Roman invasion, with a slight allusion to 
the Austrian dominion in Lombardy, is said to have been the cause of this 
dcteimination. The article bad passed the oideal of the censorship, which in 
Tuscany has been till now comparatively indulgent, and the number in ques¬ 
tion had freely circulated for more than two months all over Italy, at Milan 
as well as elsewhere, without attracting any animadversion from the respec¬ 
tive authorities, when Uie journal called La Voce della Verita^ published at 
Modena, and believed to be under high patronage, made a violent attack on 
the Antologia, on the subject of the said article, and its general tendency. 
Soon after tins the order for the suppression of the Antologia was issued. 
Tins step, which seems out of the general tenor of Tuscan policy, has made a 
considerable impression on llie people of Florence. A subscription has been 
made to indemnify the proprietor, M. Vieusseux, for the injury be has sus¬ 
tained by this act of the goveninient. The Antologia was one of the two 
principal Italian bteiary journals, and was supported by some of the first lite¬ 
rary and scientific characters in that country. Its suppression will be felt as 
a loss. Such is the precarious Jeiiuic of literary property in a country sub¬ 
ject to tiic censorship. 


Matmo, the historian of .Sardinia, has recently published at Milan two curi¬ 
ous little woiks; the first is entitled “ De ’Vui de 'Lcttciati,” in the coiitMts 
of which we notice the follow iiig heads:— Of literal'i/ men too t/oung: Qf i^osc 
who lemaincd always young: Of those who arc too old: Of the rash: OJ the pe¬ 
dantic, the bnnen, the jUmcry, the Jocose, the proud, the unjust, the mercenary, 
4c. Wc find also chapteis on the literati who arc exclusive admirers of a 
single science, on the encyclopedists, on the liberty of language, on tlie idola¬ 
try of language, oil the rif'acmenlo of old woilcs, and lastly, on classicism and 
romanticism. The title of the second is “ Della forluna delle Parole," or on 
the good and bad luck of particular words, in which he tiaces how certain 
words once noble have become vulgar, while vulgar ones have been admitted 
into good company, words vvliicb may be traced to an historical or sacred origin, 
words wliich liave usurped the place of othqf, words which arc u perpetual lie, 
&c. The whole is written in a vein of cunsideiable humour. 

Mr. Cigogna is publishing at Venice an intcre.sting work, entitled Delle Is- 
crisioni Veneziane, being a collection of tln^ numerous Epitaphs and Munu- 
hicutal inscriptions on the tombs of distiiigiiislied characters Existing in the 
churches of Venice, with copious biographical and critical illustrations. It is 
in fact a Liber Fastorum of that famous Republic and its fourteen centuries 
of independence. The Eleventh Number is just published. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Necrology. —Madame de Montolieu, the nutljoress of Caroline d^ Lichtfield, 
died at her chateau of Bruyer, near Lausanne, on the 28th of December, 1832, 
after u long and painful illness, in the eighty-iirst (according to some acraunts 
in the ninety-first) year of her age. 91ie was twice married; first, toTVI. de 
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Crousaz; second, to the Baron de Montolieu. The reputation she acc^uired 
by her first novel, published in 1781, was sustained by a long series of pro¬ 
ductions of the same kind, amounting to upwards of a hundred volumes, 
original and translated; a large proportion of the latter were from the Ger¬ 
man novelist, Auguste Lafontaine. She was a very successful competitor for 
the public favour, for which she was indebted to the ease and gracefulness of 
her style, the purity of her descriptions, her good taste, and finally to that qua¬ 
lity which is so dencient in the literature of the present day—-her adherence to 
nature. 

Her son, M. Henri de Crousaz-Mein, who had also been long ill^ died the 
day afler his mother, in the same house. 


An important work, entitled Recherches sur le% Poissons FossileSf etc. will 
commence to be published in livraisotis, in September next, by Dr. Louis 
Agassiz, Professor of Natural History at Neufchatel. It will be completed in 
five vols. 4to. of letterpress and ^50 plates in folio; and, as respects the ver- 
tebrated animals, may be considered as the complement of the Researches of 
Cuvier on Fossil Bones. It will comprehend a description of 500 extinct 
species; an exposition of the laws of succession and of the organic develope- 
ment of fish, during all the changes of the terrestrial globe; a new classifica¬ 
tion of these animals, expressing their connection with the series of forma¬ 
tions; and, lastly, some general geological re6ections deduced from the study 
of these fossil reraaiiis. 


O^^ENTAL literature. 

4Tne French translation of the Laws of Menou from the Sanskrit, by M. 
!l^seleur de Longchamps, has just been complete^.in four livraisons. The 
original Sanskrit text forms a separate volume. 

A Dictionary of the Mongol Language, with explanations in Russian and 
German by Professor Schmidt, of St. Petersburgb, will be published in 1834. 


— Tne celebrated linguist, Bopp, has just published the first part of a compa¬ 
rative Grammar of the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Gothic, and 
Gorman languages, in which he treats of the sounds, the comparison of the 
roots, and the formation of the case. A second part will con^ete the work. 

A second edition of Jaubert's Turkish Grammar is in |ne press, id 8vo., 
With eorirections and additions. 

yjlt . 

"'^M. Garcin de Tassy has just published a Supplement to his Hindostanee 
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THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 

I Stadler, Dissertatio Theologica. 8vo. Monachii. li." 

S Haroaker. Commentatiu in libelluin de Vita ct Morte Propbetaruin. 4to. 
Amst, ISs. 

3 Augu$ti. Versuch cinei? liistorisch-dugmatischen Elnleltung in die heillge Schrift. 

8vo. Leipz^ 10s. 

4 Arndt, Viei' Bucher vom waliren Cliristenthum. Neue Aosgabe. 8vo, 5s. 

5 Friederich, ChrisUichc Vortrage. 2 Thie. 3te Ausgabe. 8vo. Hanau, 16s. 

6 Kridscbe Fredigei'>Bibliothek. Herausgegeben von Hbhr. I4ter Bd. 6 Hefte. 

8vo. Neustadt. 11.7 a. 

7 Sammlungen fur Liebhaber cbristiicbcr WahrheU und GoUseligkeit. 1833. 

24 Numinern. 8vo. Basel. 3s. 6d. 

8 Religiose Zeitsebrift fiir das katbolische Deutschland. Herausgegeben von Seugler. 

1833. 12 lieAe. Mains. 1/. 2s. 6d. 

Neuere Gescbichto der evangelischen MUsions-Anstalllen. 79slcs Stuck. 2s. 6d. 
10 Kuhlmanii, Kaleclietisch-tabellansclie Darslellung des Religions-Unterrichts. 8vo. 
OUenb. 7 s. 

II Psalterium Hebraice ad opt, exeinpl. ticcuratis.'expressuni. 8vo. Halle. 2s. 6d, 

12 Rosenmuller Scholia iu V. T. in compendium redacia. Vol. V. Scholia in Eze- 

ebiehs Vaticinia continens. 8vo. Lips. 18$. 

13 Engelhart, Handbuch der Kirchengesclilchte. 3 Bde. 8so. Erlang. 11. 10s, 

14 Enslin, Bibliotheca Theologica. 2te verraehrtc und vorbcsscrle Auflage. 8vo. 

Stuttg, 2s. 

15 Tholuck, Comroentar zum Evang. Johannis. 4te Auflage. 8vo. Hanib. 7$. 6d. 

16 Compendium Historiae ccclesiasticae ac sacrorum chrislianonira in usuin studiosae 

juventut’s composituni a F. A. A. Naebe. gr. 8vo. Lips. ll. 

LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

18 Beleuchtungen des Zeilgeistes. Jahrgang 1833. 12 Nummeru. 4to. Ss. 

19 Mittermayer, Das deutsclic Strafverfaliren. 2Thle. 8vo. 2te Ausgabe. 11.2s. 6d. 

20 Abegg, Lclitbucli des gemeinen Criminal-Prozesses. 8vo. Konigsb. 9s. - 

21 . Neues Archiv des CriininaliRechtS. 13ter Bdes 4tes Stiick. 8vo. 
HaUe. 28. 6d. 

22 Biscbolf, Merkwiirdige Crirainal-Rechts-Fallc. Ister Bd. 8vo, Hannov, 14$. 

23 BucbholU, Jurisfisctm Abhandlungeii. 8vo. Konigsb. 10s. 

24 Caros6, Ueber das Cdlibatgesetz der rbmkch-katbolischen Klerus. 2tc Abth. 

8vo. 'Ffankf. 16s. * 

25 Feuerbach, Kleine Scbnften vermisebten Inbalts. 2te Abth, 8vo. Numb. 5$. 

26 Hodenberg, Abbandlung aus der Erfahrung, iiber Staats- und Gemeinde-Vefwal- 

tung. Ister Bd. 4to. Hannov, 17s. 

27 Ekendahl, Allgenieine Staatslehre. 2 Bde. 8vo. Neustadt. IBs. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, EDUCATION, AND 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

28 Bertuebs, Bilder-Buch fiir Kinder. Nos. 230^ and 231. In 4to. IFewa. 8s. 

29 Piitz, Plan zu Vortriigen uber die romische^Geschiebte in den wern Classen 

eititis Gymnasiums. 8vo. Koln. 2s. 

30 Rossel, Satzlebre fiir Volksschulen und ihre Lehrer. 12mo. Aachtn. 2»6d. 

31 Schnabel, Geneud-Statistik der europaischen Staaten. 2tc Auflage. flro. 
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32 Sieger, Theorie des Glaubem. 8vo. Ktilti, 2s. 6d, 

33 Gagcrii, Mein Antheil an der Politik. 4terTliJ. 8vo. Sluttg. 10s. 
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Art. 1,—• Bapport sur VUat tk ^Imtruciion Puhli^m 
(niefques paqs de rAikmagm^M p0tkuUh*ement m PmnSM* 
Par M. V. Cousin, CoRsei(ler <i*jKts4k Pi'Ofesseui* de 
&ophic, Membre de riastitut et du Koyal de 

tion publiquc. Nouv«He Edition. Pari^. 183.U« 8vo. i* 

In our last number we gave an account of tbe valuable woji^k 
founded on the obsOt'^rjitms of Beaumont ind de 

Tocqueville, tlie commisSid^i^^ ibe iPtenijlir^gOfern* 

inent to inquire into the Feoftenfli^ oatabll^ed’ld some 

of the states of the Nortb American Iltiibn. The Kepoit of 
M. Victor Qpusin is the result of a similar seienirfic orlsgtsla- 
live mission, and on a subject even*moro important than die 
system of legal punishments* The first part of it contains a 
sketch of the entire system of education, both learned and popU'* 
lar, in the free city of Frankfort on the Main, the Grand Wuchy 
of Saxe-Weimar, and the kingdom of Saaony : the second part 
comprehends a detailed account of the general organiaatiem of 
national education in Prussia, of the authorities by which it is 
regulated and controlled, and the funds from which its expimsea 
are defrayed. The public education pf Prussia conusts of lihrto 
degrees: I. Primary or elementary instruction^ destined f!^ 
dren of the lower and middle orders, 2 :* Secondary jnitfttibilion, 
communicated in schools called g^mam, 3, The higlieet in* 
strtiction, communicated in the ppiversities. The drat of these 
parts relating to the primary insirnction, hf. has Com- 

•pleted in the published report j om two otier branches he 
promises another report of equal oateat with tlie%fSt« In the 
present article we do not propose to follow hi. Cousin through 
ah the details of the various establSshmcnts and medmds of cdo* 
cation which he describes, however interesting and importent 
they may be, as it would be imimmible to give a distinct "hdd 
«lear impression of them in the limited space at odr command | 
we shall therefore conhne onrselves to the kingdom of Pru 8 ^itt> 
and give a general view of the admirable system *of ednoafe^ 
tion established in that 9 t®ti|j^after which, vm offer spnUl 
VOl, XXTV, 
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remarks on the subject of national education as applicable to 
oiir own country. 

In Prussia, in the year 1819, a minister of state was created 
by the name of minister of public hibtruction, oj ecclesiastical and 
medical affairs. His department embraces the superintendence 
of the national education, the religious establishment, the secon¬ 
dary medical schools, all institutions relating to public health, 
aiui all scientific institutions, as academies, libraries, botanical 
gardens, museums, &c.; every lldng, in short, which belongs to 
the moral and intellectual advancement of the people. This 
minister is the head of a council or boariij consisting of three 
sections; viz. an ecclesiastical section, composed of thirteen per¬ 
sons, of whom some are lay, but the majority are clerical, w'ith 
one Homan Catholic ; ix section of public instruction, composed 
of twelve persons, chiefly laymen ; and a section of medicine, 
consisting of eight members. All the members of this council 
are paid; thus the director or chairman of the section of public 
instruction has a salary of 5(X)0 thalers f7f)0/.) ; four other mem- 
bms a salary of .‘JOOO thalers (4fj0/.)^ seven, from ^2000 to 2G00 
thaleis (oOOl. to 37o/.) The same person may bt; member of 
two sections at the same time; thus, nine persons are members 
both of the ecclesiastical section and of that of public instruc¬ 
tion ; but in that case he only receives one salary. The section 
of public instruction meets twice a week, the director in the 
chair; and the business is transacted by the whole board. Some¬ 
times, howxwer, special reports are made to the minister by some 
of the councillors, l^ach of the sections has an establishment 
of clerks, besides the official establishment belonging to the 
minister. The entire expense of the department, including the 
salaries of tlu', councillors is 80,010 thalers a-year ( Hi, 180/.) 

In order to understand the arrangement of the national educa¬ 
tion, it is necessary to cxplailt the tenitorial division of Prussia, 
as the one is adapted to the other. Prussia is divided into ten 
provinces, viz. Eastern and Western Prussia, Posen, Pomerania, 
Hrandenbuig, Silesia, Sasofty, Westphalia, Cleves, and Lower 
Rhine, Each of these provinces is divided into regencies, called 
Regicrungs-Hezirhe, corresponding to our counties; each re¬ 
gency is divided into circles (Kreise), and each circle is divided 
into communes {(jemeinden), corresponding to our parishes. 
Nearly every province has its university ; East and West Prussia, 
and the duchy of Posen, which border on one another, have the 
university of Kdnigsberg; Pomerania that of Greifswald; Si- 
le sMj^ t «f Breslau ; Saxbiiy that of Halle ; Biandeubiiig that 
; Westphalia the imperfect university, culled the aca- 
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Hemy of Munster; the Rhenish provinces that of Bonn. Each 
of these universities has its authorities named by itself, under the 
superintendence of an officer appointed by the minister of public 
instruction,‘called curator in the old universities. This office is 
always entrusted to a person of importance in the province; and 
although the appointment is considered as a mark of honour, it 
is accompatiicd with a certain salary. All communication be¬ 
tween the universities and the minister is carried on through the 
medium of this officer; and no provincial oi' local authority has 
the right of interfering with the establishments for the higher 
instruction. • 

''Idiis however is not the rase with the other two degrees of 
education, which are considered as belonging in great part to 
the local authorities. Iwery province is under the control of a 
supreme president [Oberprasident), who is at the head of a bt)dy 
dependent on the central department of public instruction, and 
organised on the same plan, called the provincial consistory. 
Tliis body, like the central council, is divided into three sections; 
the first for ecclesiastical affairs, or consistory properly so called ; 
the second for public instruction, ca11c<l the school-board (Sc/in/- 
coUeqium)', the third for affairs relating to public health, called 
the medical hoard. All the members of lliis piovincial consis¬ 
tory are paif), and are named directly by the minister of public 
iustmetion; the suj)rcmc j)roHideut of the province is chairman 
both of the entire body and each of the sections, and he cor¬ 
responds with the minister of public instruction. Tins correspou- 
dcn<;e however is not of much importance, and is only intended 
to maintain the connexion between the different parts of the 
administration ; as in fact the whole authority is in the hands of 
the oonsistorv, eacli section of which deliberates separately, and 
decides every thing by a majority of voices. '^Hie Scftulcoilepinm 
or school-))oar(l has the manageiffent of the secondary instruc¬ 
tion in the whole' province, and all the higher parts of the pri¬ 
mary, instruction, such as the progymnasia or preparatory gym¬ 
nasia, the upper towai schools, ai;^ the seminaries for teaching 
the masters of the primary schools. Attached fo this body is a 
board of examiners, generally composed of professors of the 
university in tlie province, who examine the pupils of the gym¬ 
nasia before their admission into the univcrsily, and the candi¬ 
dates for the situations of teachers in the gymnasia. This board 
of examiners forms the connecting link betweeh the establish¬ 
ments of the higher and secondary instruction. 

VVe now proceed to explain the* flirangement oUlhe primary 
instruction. Every circle, as we before stated, is divided into 
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communes; and each commune is provided with a school, of 
which the pastor or curate of the place is inspector, toj^elhcr 
with a committee of the principal persons of the commune, 
called SchnhorU’dnd. fii the city comuuines, where there are 
several primary schools, there is a higher board, composed of the 
magistrates, which exercises "a general superintendence over the 
several comnnttees. Moreover, in the chief place of the circle 
there is another inspector, whose authority exten<ls over all the 
schools of the circle, and who corresponds with the local ojfliccrs. 
This as well as the local inspector is almost always an eccle¬ 
siastic, but after these two officers llie autherily of the civil ad¬ 
ministration commences. The school-inspector of each circle 
corresponds with llie government or council of each regency or 
department through the medium of its president. One of 
members of this council is an officer called Schii/iath, paid as 
well as his colleagues, and specially charged with the snpctiii- 
tendcnce of the primary schools ; this officer connects the public 
instruction with the regular administration of tlie department, 
being on the one hand named on the presentation of the minister 
of public instruction, and on the other belonging by virtue, of his 
office to the local government (omicil, and thus being in rela¬ 
tion with the minister of the interior. '^Dic Sehutrath makes 
reports to tlie council, which decides by the majority of votes. 
He also inspects the schools; awakens and stimulates llu; /t'al 
of the inspectors, the committees, and tlie sehoolmaslers: all the 
inferior and superior iiispcelors conespoud with him, and lie 
carries on, through the medium of the president of ilu' council 
of the department, all the correspondence iTlalivc to llic schools, 
W'ilh the higher authorities, such as the provincial eonsi.storv, 
and the minister of public instruction : he is in fact the real 
manager of the primary instruction in each dejiarlincnt. It will 
be observed, therefore, that IIk details of the primary schools, to 
which wc now limit our attention, are in Prussia left to the 
maiKigement of the local authorities, while the central government 
exercises evcrywliere a generaU superintendence. 

Having giveh this account of the place which the popular or 
primary instruction occupies in the Prussian system, we shall 
now proceed to explain its character, objects, and opi'ration. 

All parents in Prussia are bound by law to send their children 
to the public elementary schools, or to satisfy the authorities that 
their education' is sufficiently provided for at home. 'I’liis riygu- 
lation is of considerable antiquity; it was confirmed by Frederic 
the Great in introduced into the Prussian Landreekl 

or code in 1794, and finally il was adopted in the law of 1819. 
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Vvliicli forms the basis of the actual system of Prussia. Tlic 
obligation in question extends not only to parents and guardians, 
but to all persons who have power over children, such as manu> 
faeturers and masters of apprenticoB, and applies to children of 
both sexes from their 7th to their 14th year complete. Twice 
a-year the school coniniittoe and the municipal authorities make 
a list of the children in their district whose parents do not pro¬ 
vide for their education, and require the attendance of all who 
are within the prescribed age. This attendance is dispensed 
with, if satisfaction is given that the children will be properly 
instructed elsewherp ; but the parents are nevertheless bound to 
contribute to tlie school to which their children would naturally 
belong. Ijisls of attendance kept by the schoolmaster arc de¬ 
livered every fortnight to the school committee. In order to 
facilitate the regular attendance of the childreu, and not alto¬ 
gether to deprive the parents of their assistance, the hours of 
lessons in the elementary schools are arranged in such a manner 
as to leave the children every day some hours for domestic la¬ 
bours. "I'he sclioolmasteis are prohibited by severe penalties 
tioni employing their schcylais in household work. The schools 
are closed ou Sundays ; but the evenings, after divine service 
and the catechism, may bo devoted to gymnastic exercises. 
Care is taken to enable poor parents to obey the law, by pro¬ 
viding their children with books and clothes. “ It is to be liopcd. 
(sa_\s the law,) that facilities and assistance of this kind, the 
moral and religious iutluence of the clergymen, and the good 
ad\icc of the membi rs of the school committees and tlic muni- 
elpal anthojilies, will cause the })coplc gradually to appreciate 
the advantage of a gooil elementary education, and will diffuse 
among }onng persona the desire of obtaining knowledge, which 
will lead them to seek it of their own accord.” If, however, the 
parents omit to send their childrci^k'to school, the clergyman is 
Jirst to acquaint them with the importance of the duty which 
tiiiw neglect; and if his exiiortation is not sufficient, the school 
committee may summon lliciu aiql remonstrate with them se¬ 
verely. The only excuses admitted are a cerlificjite of ill health 
by a medical man, the absence of the children with their pa¬ 
rents, or the want of clothes. If all remonstrances fail, the 
children may be taken to school by a policeman, or the parents, 
guardians or masters brought before the committee, and fined 
or imprisoned in default of payment, or condumned to hard 
labour for the benefit of the conmmne. These punishments 
may bo increased ii]) to a certain liipit for successive infractions 
of the law. Whenever the parents 'are condemned to imprison¬ 
ment or hard labour, care is to be taken tliat their children are 
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not abandoned during the term of their punishment. Parents 
who neglect this duty to their children are to lose all claim to 
pecuniary relief from the public, except the allowance for in¬ 
struction, which however is* not to pass through their hands. 
They are likewise declared incapable of filling any municipal 
office in their commune. If all punishments fail, a guardian 
is to be allotted to children, and a co-guardian to w'ards, in order 
specially to watch over their education. Both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic ministers are enjoined to exhort parents to send 
their children regularly to school; and they are prohibited from 
admitting any children to the examinations fqr confirmation and 
communion, who do not produce certificates showing that they 
have finished their attendance at school, or that they still regu¬ 
larly attend it, or that they receive or have received a separate 
education. 

In order to enable parents to comply with the terms of this 
law, it is necessary that there should be schools which their 
children can attend without difficulty. Accordingly twery com¬ 
mune is required by law to have a complete elementary schoolj 
and every town contaiiiiug more than‘1500 inhabitants to have 
at least one loam school; the difference between which schools 
will be explained presently, in older to carry this law into 
effect, it is enacted that the inhabitants of every rural conunuiic 
shall, under the direction of the public authorities, form them¬ 
selves into a society (called Landsctinlverein), composed of all 
the landed proprietoi wS, and all the fathers of families not landed 
proprietors, tesident in the commune. A society of this kind 
may likewise be formed by a single village, or even by a col¬ 
lection of remote farm-houses. In general every village is re- 
<juircd to maintain its school; several villages however may liave 
one in common, if eacli is unable to support the expense of a 
separate school ; provided thtst the distance from the common 
school is not greater than two miles, in a fiat country, or one 
mile in a hilly country ; that the communication is not inter¬ 
rupted by marshes or rivers ii,Mpassub1e at certain seasons of the 
year; and ihaMlic number of children to be instructed is not too 
large, that is, moie than 100 for one master. 

In order to make a complete primary school the following 
things are necessary. 1. A sufficient income for the scliool- 
masters and mistresses during their service, and a maintenance 
for them aftcr'their retirement. 2. A building for exercises and 
instruction properly constructed, maintained, and warmed. 3. 
Furniture, books, pictures, jastruments, and all things necessary 
for learning and bodily exercise, ^[’he Jirst of these points is 
declared by the Prussian law to Jte the most important of all; 
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as M'ithout sufficient salaries it is impossible to have good masters. 
No general rule as to the amount is laid down, as the circum¬ 
stances of different places differ; but tlie provincial consistories 
arc directed to appoint a minimum for the salaries of school¬ 
masters in towns and in the country for each province, whicli is 
to be revised from time to time. With regard to the second 
point, it is laid down that the sclmol-house ought to belong to 
the school j but if it is hired, a house ought tp be taken which 
stands in an open space. It is absolutely required that every 
school sUould be in a wdiolesome situation, should have rooms 
of sufficient size, vvcll floored and ventilated, and kept with the 
utmost cleanliness, and should, as far as possible, contain a good 
lodging for the master. Where there arc several masters, one at 
least ought to reside in the school. Tlie provincial consistories 
arc directed^ to prepare plans for the town and country schools 
of the province, with an estimate of the expenses, in order that 
they may be followed in the construction of all lU'w scliools. 
Lvery school in a village or a small towm is reqnlu d to have a 
garden, where the scholars may learn the art of gardening, and a 
yard for the exercises of the children. As to the iioinf, 

every school is to have a collection of books snfiicient for the 
use of the masters, and, as far as possible, for that of the scho¬ 
lars. Other things used in education, sncli as maps, models for 
drawing, instrnmcnls and collections for teaching natural histoiy 
and mathematics, implements for teaching trades, &c. are to be 
furnished to the diflerent schools, according to a scale fixed by 
the provincial consistories. 

^i’be next subject to be considered is the bnul frrnn wliieli 
the expenses incurred in eslablisbing and maiutaining these 
schools are to be defrayed. I'his fund is of ihri c kinds—1. bae 
downumls of private benefaetors. 2, A rate Imposed on the 
inhabitants of the town, commune^ or dcq^artmejit. d. The pay¬ 
ment of the scholars. W ith regard to the first of these sources, 
the law enacts that wherever there is a school maintained by the 
gifts of private benefactors, it shall be used as the public schcol 
of the place; and shall, if necessary, be assisted or augmented 
at the public cost. Wherever the private funds are insufficient, 
the duty of maintaining the inferior schools is iinp(jsc<} on all 
the fathers of families in the town or commune, that is, all 
married persons having an independent establishment; the ratt' <d 
payment being proportional to the iucouie of each. If a town 
or commune should from poverty !)e unable to maintain a propoi' 
school, the funds of the department arc to be called in aid, so 
long as the inability shall continuV. In addition *10 ihese re¬ 
sources, all children attending the school are required to pay a 
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certain sum to be bxed by the school committee; the chief part 
of .which is to be divided among the masters, in order to stimulate 
them to the proper performance of their duties. In places how¬ 
ever where there is no charity school (Armenschtde), the public 
school is bound to furnish gratuitous instruction to the children 
of indigent parents; some favour is likewise to be shown to 
parents who have several children attending at the same time. 

Having thus explained the duty of parents to send their chil¬ 
dren to the elementary schools, and the manner in which these 
schools are established and maintained, we now come to the 
object and nature of the instruction communicated in them, 
“The principal object of every school (says‘the law) is to bring 
up the youth in such a manner as to create in them, together 
with a knowledge of the relation of God to man, the power and 
desire of regulating their lives according to the spirit and prin¬ 
ciples of Christianity.” With this view the masters arc directed 
to form the children to habits of piety; to begin and end llie 
day’s lessons with a short prayer; and to instil religious senti¬ 
ments into their minds at the time of the communion. Tlicy 
are likewise enjoined to inculcate in the children obedience to 
the laws, and lidelity and attachment to the king and slate, in 
order to animate them with the love of their country. 

The inferior public schools are of two kinds—the elenienlarif 
schools in villages and country places, and the civic or town 
schools in the towns. Every complete elemeiUary school is 
required to teach the Christian leligion, the German language, 
the elements of geometry and the general principles of drawing, 
arithmetic, the elements of natural science, geography, general 
history, and particularly the history of Prussia, singing, writing, 
gymnastic exercises, and the simplest kinds of manual labour. 
No elementary school is complete which does not embrace all 
these subjects ; in eve7‘i/ school however it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary that at least religion, reading, writing, arithmetic, and sing¬ 
ing, should be taught. Every town school is required to teach 
religion and morality, the German language, reading, composi¬ 
tion, and the study of the national classics, the elements of Latin 
and of malhcnili'tics, a sound knowledge of arithmetic, physical 
science, geography and history, and especially the history, laws, 
and constitution of Prussia; the principles of drawing, singing, 
chiefly for religious purposes, and gymnastic exercises. No 
particular books are appointed to be read in the schools; but 
the masters areieft to choose the best on each subject as they 
may successively appear. Every scholar is bound to go through 
the entire coprse on every subject forming a part of tlic pre¬ 
scribed education, nor are the parents at liberty to exclude their 
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children from any particular branch of Jknowlcdgc. The chil¬ 
dren are lo. be examined before they pass fro^m one class to 
another; and once a-ycar, in every boys’ school, there is to be a 
public exami[nation, at which moreover the master is required to 
give a written account of the progress aivl actual state of the 
school. Every child at his departure from school is furnished 
with a certificate of his acquirements and character. 

The Prussian law justly lays great stress on the respectability 
and competency of the masters: it is not, however, satisfied witli 
mere injunction and exhortation, but establishes a system by 
which a succession of well-qualified masters is ensured. Every 
department is requii'ed to maintain a seminary for teachers, or a 
model school, containing not more than sixty or seventy scholars. 
Persons betw’ecn the ages of sixteen and eighteen, who have gone 
through the entire course of elementary instruction, and whoso 
character is altogetlier unexceptionable, aie admissible. They 
remain either two or three years, according to their knowledge 
when admitted; the last year being specially devoted to the theory 
and practice of teaching. Any person, whether a native Or 
foreigner, properly qualified, is eligible to the situation of school¬ 
master; but the pupils of the model schools arc to have the pie- 
fercncc. No person can be appointed to the situation of teacher 
who has not been examined and approved by a commission con¬ 
sisting of two clergymen and two laymen: the certificate granted 
by this commission is to slate the degree of the examinant’s capa¬ 
city, and whether he is fitter for the lower or higher class of ele¬ 
mentary schools. T’he appointment of the teachers is regulated 
by a scries of complicated and detailed enactments, which we do 
not think it necessary to repeat. In the country schools the 
teachers are selected from the number of (jualified persons by the 
committee: in endowetl schools in towns, the appointment be¬ 
longs to the benefactor; but if thc;j^ are maintained wholly or in 
part by the inhabitants, it is exerefted by the municipal authori¬ 
ties. No ui)[)ointincnt is valid until sanctioned hy the govern¬ 
ment. Detailed regulations arc added with respect to tlic in- 
■ slallation, the improvement, the pfomolion, and tj»e removal of 
teachers, all contrived so as to enhance their respectability, to 
awaken and confirm in them a sense of their high calling, and to 
purge their body from negligent or disreputable members. 

We have already given a general view of the authorities by 
which the public places of education, from the lughest to the 
lowest, arc governed; and we do not think it rteccssary to give a 
minute account of the means by which the execution ol those 
various law's is ensured. Suffice it t<3 «ay, that the loctil commit¬ 
tees of the country schools consist chiefly of the ecclesiastical 
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authorities of the place; while in towns the tnaiiageracnt of them 
is shared by a member of the municipal magistracy. Upon the 
whole, a system of inspection and control is so completely 
arranged, that no considerable dereliction of duty can take place 
on the part either of the parents or teachers, without detection 
and punishment. 

It should be added, that the Prussian law does not permit any 
person to open a private school without having obtained permis¬ 
sion from the proper authorities, which may be refused in case of 
immorality or improper conduct on the part of the applicants. 
Unmarried men are absolutely prohibited from keeping a girls’ 
school. After private schools have been established, they are 
subject to the inspection of the public officers of education, who 
have power, if they find that bad books or masters are employed, 
to report the school to the provincial consistory, which may with¬ 
draw the permission from the school. 

Such is a general outline of the national system of elementary 
iljstruction for the middling and poorer classes, established by the 
law of 1819 in Prussia. Even in the imperfect sketch which wc 
have given of its provisions, it is impossible not to recognize a 
truly sincere and enlightened desire of raising the condition and 
advancing the civilization of the people; an absence of all narrow 
political or sectarian views; a wise foresiglit in providing remedies 
for all probable abuses, and means of overcoming all jnobable 
obstacles; and a judicious disiribulion of power, in causing it to 
be exercised in detail by those who have local and minute know¬ 
ledge, and superintended in general by those who have the v\ idest 
and farthest views. It is not, however, as M. Cousin observes, 
to be supposed that so complete, so extensive, and yet so prac¬ 
ticable a law, should have proceeded from a single individual. 
Not only the outlines, but even many of the details of the system, 
existed previously to its pro^jndgation, either in virtue of special 
ordinances, or by the habitual practice of certain districts. Thus 
the legal obligation of parents to send their children to sclmol, and 
the iuliinate connexion of ejementary instruction with religion, 
date from thc-ago of the Reformation in Prussia; to which great 
event they owed their origin, as the progress and diifusion of Pro¬ 
testantism were considered as synonymous W'ith the progress and 
diffusion of knowledge. This law’, therefore, was in great mea¬ 
sure an act of codiffcation rather than of new legislation. But if 
it did not create a^new system, it raised the different parts of the 
kingdom to an uniform standard, it made universal what before 
had been only partial, and gave the sanction of law to that which 
before baa only existed as a custom. Such zeal and diligence 
were likewise shown in executing its provisions, as well by the 
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minister of public instruction as by all the provincial and local 
authorities, that not only has the letter of the hrvv been strictly 
carried into effect, but in some instances more has been done 
than was required. Thus the law enjoins the establishment of a 
large model school in each department: in several departments, 
however, small model schools, preparatory to the large one, have 
been founded. The zeal of the government was, however, tem¬ 
pered with prudence, in applying the law to parts of the kingdom 
where there were peculiar obstacles to its enforcement. Thus in 
the Kheni^i provinces, w'here the obligation to send children to 
school had not existe/1, the clause relating to compulsory attend¬ 
ance was at tirst suspended, and after a few years of persuasion 
and exhortation had induced the people to acquiesce in its pro¬ 
priety, the suspension was removed in 1825. Great caution was 
likewise required in applying the law to the Jews, a numerous 
and wealthy part of the Prussian population, who feared lest the 
faith of their children should be shaken by the public education. 

The universality of the ofieration of the Prussian law is shown 
by the following statistical facts, furnished by M. Cousin in the 
Supjdement to his Report.* According to the newest census the 
population of Prussia amounts to 12,72(3,823 souls. Of this 
luimbcr there w'cre in the year 1831,4,7(37,072 children up to the 
age of fourteen years comjiletc. Now it is reckoned that out ot 
100 children from one day to fourteen years old, 43 (oi- more exactly, 
42, 857 out of 100,000) are between seven and fourteen—the 
legal age for atleiulancc at school. Consequently, if all children 
of the require!# age attended the public schools, the number ought 
to be 2,04.3,030. Now it appears from official retiirus, that in 
18.31 the miinber of children attending the public primary schools 
was 2,021,421. And the small difference between these two 
numbers is easily explained, when wc remember that none of the 
children under loullecn, educated aidiomc and in private schools, 
is included in (his list, and that in 1832 there were nearly 18.000 
scholars of the same age in the Gymnasia. In some parts of the 
kingdom, indeed, cinldren attend 4lie schools before the age of 
seven, and in others there is difficulty in enforcing attendance 
within the prescribed age; so that tho number of children under 
the legal age, who attend in the more advanced provinces, com¬ 
pensates the deficiency caused by the absence of children within 
the legal age in the more ignorant provinces; but even with tlii*. 
allowance, it will be seen that in the short interval between 181!) 
and 18.3], the Prussian government has gone very far in enforcing 
the elementary instruction of the entire rising generi^ion of the 
country. 

Having given this account of one of the most remarkable and 
most successful efforts of legislation which cither ancient or mo- 
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dcrn history can furnish, it is natural to ask, what is tlic lesson 
which it teaches? what light does it shed on the question of 
national education, more especially with reference to the opinions 
on that subject commonly entertained in this country? 

In the first place we may remark, that it proves incontestably, 
*by the solid and substantial argument of complete practical suc¬ 
cess, that a system of national education is not a mere chinicra ; 
that it is not a phantom of the brain, imagined by dreaming phi- 
losophcis; but a mode of insuring the elementary instruction of 
all children, which may be established and maintained not less 
than an army or navy. There is no doubt that the institution of 
such a system is encompassed with many difficulties and impedi¬ 
ments, some of which w'e shall presently consider; but that by 
wisdom, zeal and perseverance these difficulties and impediments 
may be overcome, the conduct of the Prussian government has 
irrefragably demonstrated. 

Some persons, however, say, that although a system of national 
education may be practkahle, it is not expedient; that teaching 
ought, like other services, to be left to the natural operation ol 
demand and supply; that people need not be compelled by law 
to do that which they wiU do voluntarily without law; and that 
all endowed places of education have a natural tendency to be¬ 
come worse than those maintained on the mercantile principle. 
To those who urge this argument, we answer, that the fact is in¬ 
consistent with their assertions; that in this country, where edu¬ 
cation is left to the principle of demand and supply, the education 
of a large part of the children of the low'cr order%is notoriously 
neglected; that in many parishes, and even districts, there is an 
entire want of school-houses, and more especially of persons qua¬ 
lified for the situation of schoolmasters. The reasons of this 
state of things are extremely obvious. Under any circumstances 
parents have a pecuniary irU;.erest in neglecting the education of 
their children, as it requires an outlay of money for which they 
certainly get no immediate return, and probably may get no re¬ 
turn at all. Poor parents, however, have an additional motive; 
for not only tUres the schooling of the children require a direct 
payment, but their attendance at school deprives the parents of 
their services at home, or their gains if they can be employed for 
hire. A remarkable instance of the operation of this interest is 
furnished by the evidence taken in the last spring by the Factory 
Commission, from which it apfilkrs that the system of employing 
children in manufactories at a tender age^ |pd for an unreason- 

» length of time, has arisen entirely frW the interest of the 
Ills, w8b receive the wkges of their childrens’ labour, and arc 
somet|aies even maintained by it in entire idleness. The evils of 
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iiWant labour, which have been so loudly, and in part with justice, 
complained of* could never have existed if a system of national 
education had existed in this country. Nor is this custom con¬ 
fined to the manufacturing labourers : all poor people, whether in 
towns or in the country, make great use of the labour of their 
children ; and although it would be very hard altogether to de¬ 
prive a poor man of this assistance, yet the children ought not on 
that account to be wholly sacrificed to their parents. It is to this 
practice of working young children for the benefit of the parents 
that the number of Sunday Schools in this country is to be attri¬ 
buted, Sunday not being a working-dau. In Prussia the law 
considers that Sunday ought to be a honday for children as well 
as parents; and as the children have laboured at their tasks on 
the week (lays, the schools arc closed on Sunday. Uneducated 
persons moreover arc for the most part ignorant of the benefits of 
education, and have no wish to impart to their children that which 
they do not seek for themselves, licnee the Prussian law en¬ 
joins all clergymen and school authorities to seek to inspire 
parents with a sense of thfir obligation to tlieir cliildren, and 
treats the duty of sending children to school as being like other 
duties, onerous, and therefore likely to’be broken, and as forming 
part of a high ajid severe code of morality, and therefore not likely 
to be generally understood. If children provided their own edu¬ 
cation, and could be sensible of its importance to their happiness, 
it W'ould be a wanfj and might be left to the natural demand and 
supply; but ns it is provided by the parents, and paid for by 
those v\bo do not’j:)rofit by its results, it is a dull/, and is therefore 
liable to be neglected. Parents moreover are for the most part 
ignorant of the best modes of instruction, and cannot personally 
superintend the education of their children. A few persons may 
have leisure to educate their own children, but with the great 
mass of mankind, education must delegated to professional 
teachers ; for, as has been justly observed, “if the grown genera¬ 
tion was successively employed in educating the rising generation, 
.the world would be always sowing,* and would never gather the 
harvest.”* But the check exercised over a schoolmaster by au 
absent parent, employed about his own affairs, and probably 
ignorant of the business of education, is necessarily very imper¬ 
fect, both in quantity and quality; and Mr. Babbage might achl 


* M. dc Barante, Tahlem^ la Lideraturc Fr/rncahe, p. 130. SpeaKing of Iloiis- 
scau’s EmIJe. “ On pourrsait soutenir avee une grande probabilii6 quo iViliiraiioii 
piibliquc L'st essentiellcment la meilieure, mais il clalr du nioius qu'ille cs.t n(.cos- 
sairc pour Ic plus grand iionibre. Car une gen6ralion cnticrc ne pent pas elro occiipec 
ii 61cver la suivaiite, pour qu'ii son tourcelle-ci se charge d’en iiistmirc euchre mie 
aulic; cc strait cultivcr sans cesse en jje J%cueillant jamais.” 
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education to his list of the articles of which the price is raised 
and the quality lowered by the difficulty of verification.* It is 
because the vis iHerticc and want of enterprise in the teachers are 
more powerful than the vigilance and knowledge of the parents, 
that old imperfect systems of education arc propagated in unen¬ 
dowed schools; and the improvements in endowed establish¬ 
ments proceed from the spontaneous efforts of the governors, 
rather than the remonstrances or demands of the parents. The 
Latin and Greek Grammars of Eton and Westininstej^, still used 
at those schools, are a sufficient proof how little protection the 
mercantile principle affords against the rete'nlion of obsolete and 
barbarous modes of teaching after the discovery of simpler and 
more compendious methods. Another reason loo why education 
ought not to be left to be regulated merely by the demand, is, 
that parents looking to immediate and tangible results, have a dis¬ 
position to give their children what is called a useful education, 
that is, to teach them some trade or calling, to give them some 
professional knowledge, by which they may make money. 

** Were there no public institutions for education,” says Adam .Smith, 
“ no system, iw science would be taught for which there was not some de¬ 
mand, or which the drcimstanccs of the times did not render it cither neces¬ 
sary, or convenient, or at least fashionable to learn, A private teacher 
could never find his account in teaching either an exploded and anti¬ 
quated system of a science acknovvlcclged to he useful, or a science uni - 
versally believed to be a mere uscless»and pedantic heap of sophistry and 
nonsense."— IPealth of Nations, book v. ch. 1, p, 3. 

The principle which Adam Smith here lays down is strictlv 
true, and the inference which he draws from it is correct so far 
as it goes; but although the mercantile principle insures the 
abandonment of antiquated absurdities, it does not insure the 
inculcation of sound and solid learning. It protects the learner 
against judicial astrology, tiasuistry or scholastic divinity, as it 
would banish the study of the Ptolemaic system of the world 
from the university of Salamanco.f But it is no guarantee that 
moral and religious training, that the infusion of scientific and 
unprofessional knowledge, of which the effects are future, general, 
and negative, will form part of a course of education. Under 
.such a system a boy might learn nothing useless, but he might 
leave unlearnt much that was^ highly useful. The same writer 
says* that no discipline is requisite to foice attendance 
upon lectuits which are really worth tfie? attending, as is well 
known wherever any such lectures are This assertion is 

ittiterly intonaistent with fact: if two coursetof lectures were given 

♦ Bftbhage on MJaclnncry and Manufactures, c. 14. 

t See Lyell’s ^.kments of Geology, vol. i. p, 78, 2d ed. 
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at n place of education, one scientific, precise, systematic, accu¬ 
rate and profound, the otlier declamatory, vague, shallow and 
popular, the latter would have by far the best attendance, if young 
men ware left to their choice. Adam Smith further remarks, that 

Those parts of education, for the teaching of which there arc no 
public institutions, are generally the best tauglit. When a young man 
goes to n fencing or dancing school, he does not indeed always learn to 
fence or to dance very well, but he seldom fails of learning to fence or 
to dance. I’he three most essential parts of literary instruction, to read, 
write ancT^ccount, it still continues to be more common to acrpiire in 
private than in public schools; and it very seldom happens that any body 
fails of acijuiring them to the degree in which it is necessary to acquire 
them.'’ 

These reniiuks are no doubt true; but they do not establish the 
general proposition which Smith would deduce from them. A 
slight knowledge of dancing or fencing is easy of acquisition, and 
no >oung man goes to a dancing or fencing school who does 
not desire to learn to dance or fence, as quickly and perfectly as 
he can. It is not therefore to be wondered that he should suc¬ 
ceed in his endeavours. 'I'htis also reading, writing and arilh- 
inetic, as they are the most essential, s6 they arc the simplest parts 
of a literary education, and it is not necessary that for the higher 
elasscs there should be public places of education, in order to 
teach that which every child learns at home. But it does not 
therefore follow that every |>«reut is best able to choose those 
more general, abstruse and scientific studies, which ought to form 
part of every liberal education, or Ural the system of instruction, 
arranged by an endowed body, when subjected to a proper super¬ 
intendence, would not be superior to the fiuctuatiug and uncou- 
iicctcd plans of private teachers. It is by no means true that 
nothing is important in education, for which there is no demand. 
There are some things, as reading* and writing, of such obvious 
and [irominent utility, and which it would bo so disgracefu! not 
to know, that for the upper ranks they may be safely omitted from 
any public system. But if a couri^fe of lectures on political eco¬ 
nomy, or jurisprudence, or logic, is delivered to empty benches, 
this does not prove either that tlie professor follows an antiquated 
system, or that the subjects are trifling and unimportant; it only 
proves that they arc not faskionahle; and although the fenciii |5 and 
dancing master may have mor® ^pupils, who may all learn what 
they seek to learn, we cannot therefore allow tha\ fencing and 
dancing are'more iHI|iortant than the above-mentioned sciences. 

Other persons, however, who mayadmit that a national system 
of instruction is practicable, and w'ho do not object to it on the 
ground of its violating the principle of natural demand artd sup- 
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ply, nevertheless conceive that an extensive plan of education is 
likely to produce various evils; one of which often insisted on is, 
that it necessarily has an irreligious tendency. Mh O’Connell is 
reported to have said in the House of Commons, in the debate 
on Mr. Roebuck’s late motion, that he conceived that the system 
of national education lately established in France, was intended 
to make all the people Atheists and Deists. When it is remem¬ 
bered that by the French law, religion is made an essential part 
of the elementary instruction, and that the curate or the pastor is 
a member of the school committee, and the curate of tiie com¬ 
mittee of arrondissement {Loi stir Vinslruction primaire, ait. I, 
17, 19 ); moreover, when we consider what are the opinions 
which M. Cousin has expressed on this subject, and that he was the 
person principally concerned in preparing the late French law on 
primary instruction, we have no doubt that this opinion is com¬ 
pletely erroneous; but we will here only remark, that the Prus¬ 
sian system is a positive proof that a national education has not 
necessarily an irreligious character. The Prussian system is 
throughout based on religion; the ministers of the diifcrenl 
Christian persuasions are everywhere charged with its superin¬ 
tendence and management, and are specially enjoined to exhort 
all parents to fulfil their duty to their children, in sending them 
to the public school, if their education is not provided for else¬ 
where. At the same time, it is not entrusted to the sole care of 
churchmen, but a vigilant inspection is exercised by the govern¬ 
ment, nor is it administered in the interest of any particular per¬ 
suasion or sect. If, on the one hand, a national system has not an 
irreligious, on the other hand it has not necessarily a sectarian 
tendency, and does not tend to produce religious dissention and 
controversy, which some people think must inevitably spring from 
increased knowledge and inquiry. Prussia, if we are not mis¬ 
taken, is remarkable for nothltig so much as the enlightened and 
practical spirit of religion which prevails in it, and the entire 
absence of theological disputes and hatreds, although there is a 
considerable variety of religidus belief. Those persons likewise, 
who object to the advancement of education on the ground of its 
connexion with liberal or revolutionary doctrines, would do well 
to consider the case of Prussia, a despotic government without a 
legislative assembly or a free press, and ask themselves whether 
the irresponsible ministers of absolute monarch would have 
been likely to* show such effectual zeal cause, if they ex¬ 

pected it to produce in the remotest degree' pe results thus attri¬ 
bute to it Those who -connect anarchical doctrines with the 
spread of knowledge and the progress of political inquiry, pay 
those qnuions a compliment of which they are wholly undeserving. 
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So far from unscttUu^ wiitids, ^lotUing is so iikely as tbe 

slightest thicture^vf political or hisioricall knowledge to te^eli 
them t|ic uBc^pwnty of revolutions^ iiud, *tlVe hi)probability of 
deriving fejen.^p fri^ni sudden, violent,, and' exiemive changes of 
govcrnnienf, Wiml^iard tp'the security of property/this remark 
applies with even'greater forcej ilid it i/vaui to hope that crime 
be effectually stippressedi lly thtprovements of police and 


cun 


aniendments of crimirtal liiW# loi% as the poor protect and 
sympathize with the thief, the jidtey, and the incendiary, consider¬ 
ing tliein*wwpersou8 enlisted bn their side in the great war against 
the rich. 

It will not, we suppose, be asserted that the endowed schoools 
and the exertions of private societies in this country, furnish ade¬ 
quate means for the elementary education even of the children 
whose parents are desirous to provide for their instruction, much 
less where the parents are indifferent about the moral and intel¬ 
lectual (raining of their chitdreni and Seek rather to profit by their 
labour. The agricultural laboufei'S are generally considered as the 
most uncultivated part of Our population; as the country districts 
arc least furnished with schools, ahd the ditficulty of attendance 
where the school is at a distance il greater than where it is close 
at hand. It is among Of labourers likewise, that the 

operation of the poor la^s has been chiefly felt, and their perni¬ 
cious influence in diminishing industry and aggravating poverty, 
in extinguishing all forethought^ prudence and family affection, 
has taken from parents, in a great degree, both the means and the 
desire of properly educating their ^children. Even among the 
manufacturing population, who for the most part are more en¬ 
lightened, and havb greater opportunities of instruction than the 
agricultural lahouref8, the prospect is very far from promising. 
The Factory Commissioners state in their general report, that 

“ It appears from the statements ajudxlepositiorjs pf witnesses of all 
classes, that even when the children, at so. early an age 

and for so mwiy hours as, is ensfomary at present pfoane^ no manifest 
bodily disease! yet in the. gi^at ibhiprltg of isas^, H fotiiipaettates them 
from receiving instruction. ihfs heita'thil^statlshilht the children 
themselves mttst be adroitted^'td-#br %ihb'Ith^ will be 

found that the ydung 


ckre that they are too 
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much ftitlgued-'to altend''';.ael^,'4l^'^ool 
them riiiyorr, p. 29*' 

The evil effects 
curtailing the instrmMfe.'bi 
of Great 'E^ritaiu ‘I 

cation was in the most jaf . ^ „ 

extract from the evidejbee p^ th^ Sey 3>i*. hlacgiU, Frofes|or of 
VOL. XII. NO. XXtV.''‘ 
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Divimtjf in the lTiriver«itj^ of Qksgow; contiiiHied in the Factory 

ReipOirt. , ikkH 

Br.Mucgili^ plated tWt he had beeh above forty years a minister, 
and had resided during that period in Glasgotv and its vicinity^ that 
during that period a gfeat deterioration had taken place in the religion 
itnd ihorals of the labouring classes in that city. This great deterioration 
he considers to have arisen from a number of concurring causes. Among 
these he certainly includes the early age at which children of both sexes 
are sent to work in the mannfactoriei. By this practice the domestic 
affections aft injured, the benefit of parental superintendence, instruction 
and authority is not enjoyed^ and the dcmuralizhig effects ot the associa¬ 
tion of multitudes of young creatures, without instruction, principle, or 
virtuous habits previously formed, is felt to a lamenlable degree. The 
femalcf^ even when preserved from the worst effects of such debasing 
inffuenoe, are unfitted for domestic duties j and the boys, prematurely 
employed iu labours unsuited to their years, and too soon trusted with 
money, acquire a distaste for regular industry, and plunge into the most 
Wretched courses. The race which succeeds becomes worse than the 
formerj parents and children become still more degenerate, and a gene¬ 
ral profligacy pervades the whole population. The time for education is 
also iu general too short. Even were it longer, in such a state of things, 
he apprehended the education would he most inadequate. Fatigued and 
dispirited, the scholars Would learU little j the power of reading would 
be employed without the disposition to employ ft. Above all, religious 
truth would be little impressed upon their mind, and heard with listless 
reluctance, would have little influence on their character.”—i'Vsf Facton/ 
Meportt A. 2, p. 72. 

We have not here space^to enlarge upbn the various circum- 
stancea which prove that there is not at this time any thing like a 
suflffeient provision for the proper education of the poorer classes 
in this kingdom, and that there is no reasonable ground to expect 
that under the present system there ever will be; we thercioic 
only say, that we confidently anticipate that those persons wlio aie 
deeply impressed with the manifola advantages and powerful influ¬ 
ence of educatbn, who see in it the only means of advancing the 
civilization of the people, of instilling habits of practical religion 
and dottfostic virtue, of implanring the love of oider, temperance 
and regularity, of stifling the seeds of political agitation, of quiet¬ 
ing unreasonable expOctationSf and ol strengthening the security 
of property, will agree with^oain thinking tliat it is impossible to 
- ensure the general diffnsi^l|ifif ip benefits without making it a 
He^oml esta^hmmh 

pet^ |f0|. purpose, it is in the first necessary that there 
buted qilff be sofoe central 'authority, appointed’ by the crown, and 
spread of the civil government, in whom the general super- 

tijosc qH matters relattog to education should be lodged. 
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It was only in 1819, that the ministry of public instruction was 
created in Prussiii, the business of that department having pre¬ 
viously belonged to the ministry of the interior, M. Cousin 
considers this change as an improvement of the higlifest import¬ 
ance. In the first place the business is much better done, there 
being a centre on whh h everything depends; the authority also, 
being more powerful, is better obeyed. Moreover, the high rank 
of the head of the public instruction shows the impoitancc attached 
to everything which concerns education; ami science thus lakes 
tlie posifTiSh in the state wdiich belongs to it.” (Rapport, p. 148.) 
AH tljc partial attempts at centralization, which have recently 
been made in this country, have been attended with complete 
success; witness the establishment of the metropolitan police, 
and the consolidation of the metropolitan turnpike trusts: it is 
moreover understood, that the commissioners of poor law inquiry 
intend to suggest the formation of a central board to super¬ 
intend tlie management of the poor-rate, as being the only means 
of counloracting the evils arising from the present partial, irre¬ 
gular, shot t-sighted and unthrifty modes of administration. There 
js so little centralization in the executive system of England, that 
iheie is little danger of carrying it to6 far by any inconsiderable 
changes: moicover, under a system like that established in Prus¬ 
sia, the chief authority would in fact reside with the local autho¬ 
rities. M. Cousin argues with great force, that the minister of 
public rnstiuction ought to be the head of a board, composed of 
persons who should riot go out with the government; otherwise, 
he says, the maxims and principles, or the management of the 
national education would be liable perpetually to fiuctiiate: 
moreover, as the minister could not be equally well instructed in 
all the branches of knowledge placed under his care, he would 
be forced to take the advice of interested persons, and after all, 
solicitation and influence would probably carry the day. In the 
present slate of opinion in this country, and the jealousy which 
exists of all authority, and all high and well-paid officers of state, 
.it would, we fear*, be hopeless to expect that any minister could 
be created who should stand in the same relation to Iris colleagues 
as the minister of public instruction in France and Prussia. 
But without attempting to place this department in the place 
which (as M. Cousin says) justly belongs to it, we have no doubt 
that a central hoaid of adraiuisirktiob# established on the same 
footing as the revenue boards, corftisting of men oT science and 
literature, partly Island partly clerical, would exercise a com¬ 
pletely efficient superintendence of amational system »f elemen¬ 
tary instruction, as well as of all other scientific and learned 

establishments, » % * 
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There are, he^evcr, many oUstacles. to the foundation of a 
system of national i«sti«ctio» in this country’, which do not arise 
fiom geneial objections to its prinriple, but sue occasioned by 
the pievalence of peculiar opinions and other accidental ciirura- 
jitauceb. Among the cliief of these impediments wo may men¬ 
tion a geneial mdifftimce to the subject of education ; it is not 
so much that people consider education as dangcious or huitful, 
bnt they are notawaie of its imppitancc both to the individual 
and the ponimiinily. It has been justly lemarked that it is e\- 
tieniely difficult to convince a peison ot tiie utility of logic : foi 
all people can reason cithci well or ill; aud[, as they aie not < on- 
scions of reasoning ill, they do not pcrccnc then need of a test 
which shall distinguisli between bad and good leasoning. Whcicas 
if a person has not leaint aiithmeticjie cannot so deceive hnnsill 
as to fancy that he is able to do a rule of three sum, oi to c\tia< t 
the squaie root. It is the same, in a gieat degiec, vvitli educa¬ 
tion : pe|sons of uncultivated and tojpid minds aic not awaic to 
what ail eSktent education can raise, enlaige, and stimulate the 
undeistanding; in how great a measuie it eiisuies a pti son’s 
happiness, and makes him both independent of the woild, and a 
safe and peaceable member of society, licnee it is that they 
have no zeal in the cause: and do not caie to piomole wliat they 
aie unable to appreciate* Archbisbop Wliately, m his Ijcctiaei 
on Political has aigucd that barbaious nations have 

no tendency to civilize themselves: lu the same manner it may bo 
argued that an uneducated society has no tendency to edutato 
itself; the impulse must come fiom above; fiom persons who 
have cieated the want which the othcis do not posses,. Foi this 
icason it cannot be expected that education will ever become a 
popular question; its advancement can only be expected from 
pci sons of public spiiit and comprehensive views, who are pre¬ 
pared to undeigo much Miankless labour, and to sustain much 
unmerited obloquy, in promoting what they consider the good 
cause. 

Admitting, however, that^tlie negative obstacle of indifference 
miglit by zeal and perseverance be overcome, there is a positive 
obstacle^ of a most substantial and seiioiis nature, viz. the variety 
of religions faith, and the confficting chums of the Churchmen, 
the Frotestant dtssenteis, and the Koman Catholics. Hitherto 
all attempts to establish uhli^al systems of education in this 
^ngdom have been thwarted t|ie dissensions of lival sects, 
T1|0 efforts of the late Education Comi|i|sion in Ireland were 
fiffiod byrWO heads of the pstablwlied Cbuf^j and the plan now 
ummm td be enforced Ijy the Irish Boaid of Education has met 
opposition both from Churchmen and Presbyte- 
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lians, aiul its uUiniulc surccss is extreme!^ prqblemalicul. Mi. 
iVougham’s cthicatioli bill yielded to tiie exertions of llio English 
dissenters. When we consider the entire absence of theological 
coulrovcrsy On the continent of Eitiopc; in Italy and Spain on 
account of the slaveiy of the press; in Fiance and Geimaiiy on 
account of the state of opinion; it is astonishing to contemplate 
the acti\ity and violence of the religious contest kept up in this 
coimtiy. Every sect niainlains its periodical woiks, its magazines, 
its reviews, and its newspapers; which, however, do not siipei- 
sedo tlie ii3t‘essity of numberless occasional pamphlets, tracts, and 
loose sheets; and the waifare is fuither maintained by field- 
picachings, coiitioversial seiinons, conventicles, and other public 
incctings, A large pait of our modern liteiature consists of 
j)olemi< :.l divinity. Even popular w'ritei s, like the author of Lillie’s 
Eocins and the biogiaphei of Lord Byron, desert those depart¬ 
ments of lileratuie in which they are fitted to excel, in older to 
assnuu' the unnatural chaiactcr of polemics. Aw indiffeieiit 
spectatoi, who considered ihfe effects of religion in pails of this 
kingdom whfie the niifoitunate tendency to religious disputation 
IS dcviloped witli the greatest acrimony, might with some leason 
think tliat Cliiistianity was a leligion Of war, not of peace*—of 
hatied, not of love: that, (to use Lord Bacon’s expression,) the 
IJolv Ghost had descended on mankind, not in the likeness of a 
dove, but in tlie shape of a vulture oi a lavcii. However these 
disputants mav differ in their tenets, they agice in urging them 
with the same animosity, and assailing iheii opponents with the 
''aine unchaiitable and unreasoning real. Tlieir doctrines aie 
many, but their spiiit is everywhere the same. If one gioiind of 
dispute is icmoved, it is onl) to make wa) for another. They 
foiget all the} agice in, that they may contend about anything that 
th(} disagice in. Web) no means intend to say that the great 
bod), or even a considerable minowty, of Ciiristians of any reli¬ 
gions denomination in this kingdom evince such a ^>ir»t as wc have 
desenhed: but, unfoiUiuatel), when any question affecting leligious 
.mattcis aiisos, the) suffer thelnselves h) be represented and headed 
bv professed polemics, that is, by persons destitute fff any love ol 
conciliation, any willingness to concede unimpoilaut points, or to 
saciifice accidents to csientials. It Is utterly impossible to pio- 
dm^ any sincere agreement between persons in this state of mind, 
and extuuicly difficult to contitvO any plan in which all paities 
will acquicstc; ncveitlielexs we are convinced that aH attempts to 
nnile opposite scttai^n the same system of idiicution have in this 
couniiy hitherto been lestcd on a ffdiw; foundation, aiV llie 
method adopted in Pjiixsia offers the only chance of siiccexs. 
PuiSbia, it will be obseivcd, has i^populution of dift'eicnt lehgions j 
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<>t tlje Christian part, «ibout tbreo-tiftlis are Prdtestants, and two- 
fifths Catholics} tlierd is likewise a considerable number of Jews. 
The Prussian law of pi^blic instruction has the following provi¬ 
sions to meet this difiicuUy. It enacts that if in a village there 
are two schools, maintained by different sects, they arc not to be 
united; but oh the tontrary, $eparate schools are to be encouraged, 
wherever circumstances admit of their formation* Wherever a 
school common to two sects is thought expedient, the consent of 
both parties is to be obtained^ and every convenience and security 
given for the reliaious education of the several scbo^Sis. lii 
establishing the smioUsockty, (that is, the body of persons who 
defray the expenses of the school, see above, p. 27B,) the num¬ 
bers of the Catholics and Protestants in it are to be regulated by 
their proportion in the district- The School committee is likewise 
to be filled on the same principle. Where there are two masters, 
the principal master is to be of the religion of thfe majority, the 
inferior master of the religion of the minority, (Rapport, p. 176, 
221.) On the subject of proselytisin, the law makes the follow¬ 
ing declaration;— 

“ Since in every school of a Christian state the prevalent and universal 
feeling must be piety and a tfeep venei'ation for tuc Deity, every school 
may receive children of adillfaient Christian persuasion. The masters and 
inspectors should most carefully avoid every kind of constraint or auuoy- 
ance towards tlie children with regard to their particular creed. No 
school is to be perverted to purposes of proselytism; and the children 
of a difterent faith from that of the school are not required, against their 
own or their parents' will, to participate in the religious instruction or 
exercises. Separate masters of their own faith will be cntrusteil with 
their religious instruction; and whenever it is impossible to have a 
master for each belief, the parents must attend to the religious education 
of their own chihhen, if they do not wish them to learn the doctrines 
of the school."—p. 191. 

Now in this country it aeems to have been assumed as a funda¬ 
mental principle in contriving ail systems of national education, 
that the cbildien of different«eects should f^s much as possible be 
dducatod in cbmmon; and that a separation of schools tends only 
to widen the breach and infiatne the animosity already existing 
between the different religious persuasions. But we are con¬ 
vinced that the benefits attempt^^ to be gained by this system %re 
only to be ensured by the opposite couise; that a conllict is only 
to be avoided by keeping the coufiicting elements as far asunder 
as explosion is to be prevented, not by atlcmpt- 

ii^j|Hll?<^Stotti j^utipowdpr to Uid contact Of fire, but by care- 
fiMp ^MBoying tlm one from the neighbourhood of the other. 
^ im^ra is the maxim v^iich should guide the conduct 
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of one who has to arrange llic education conflipting Sects, sepa¬ 
rated by irrecondlablc uitleicnccs. We agicp*^ with M. Cousin in 
thinking that all national elementary education ought to be 
founded on religion;* but it ought not to be founded solely on 
the established religion. A national system of education should 
be free from all imputation of proselytism, or of being fa\ourable 
to the clergy of one religious denomination more than another. 
The law should as much as possible ensure and enforce the edu¬ 
cation of every child, pioviding sufficient securities that the 
childreu'^Vght he brought up in the religion of their parents. 
Mr. Bjougham’s education bill was lost because the dissenters 
cousicleicd it too favomablc to the Established Chuich. The 
system which be proposetl was in truth faulty as being without a 
nmin spring; it wauled a central authoiity, unconnected with any 
peculiar leligious persuasion; and hence he was obliged to lely 
too much on the Established Church, the only eMsting organized 
bod> to which he could look for assistance. A central boaid, 
fice fiom all leligious bias, ought, in onr opinion, to be ihuful^ 
crum on which the entire system of education should ultimately 
lest; and every facility ought to be given to the maintenance of 
separate schools for the dissident sects, by the members of those 
dissident j.ects. At the same time ample security should be re- 
quiied and enforced by a vigilant iuspectiou, that the pie^ciibed 
coinse of iusttucUon should be followed in them, and that no 
mischievous bouks> such as those formerly used in the Homan 
Catholic schools of lieland, should be lead. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, all dissenters, whether Protestants or Homan Catho¬ 
lics, would have the alternative either to maintain separate scliools 
of their own, in which they would undertake to teacli the entire 
course of elementary instruction required by the state, or to send 
their childicn to schools in immediate connexiois with the estab¬ 
lished church. M. Cousin states jjL as lamentable fact, that 
the Homan Catholic clergy of France are generally indifferent or 
hostile to the instruction of the people.’* (Happort, p. 25^.) I'he 
same statement has often been mgde with respect to the Pro¬ 
testant clergy of the Established Church of England ; but 
though some members of that body may be bigoted and timid, 
and others lukewarm or indolent, we believe that the great majority 
aipi sincerely anxious to promote the cause of popular education; 

.1 T - -.1 rinr--Ti . -1 - ■ I. I . ■ , rir-J i . mi r.Tr ri-” 

• 'Ilicie id au excdicnt passage on thU sitbjtsct in M. Cousin’s Export, p. 39 i —0, 
which nothing but our want of space prevents us from* estiacting. Some renunks on 
tiic same subject maj also be (bund in Clmlmcrs*s PoHHcai Bconomy, ch. 16. 

t An able and ckbomte account of this bill, fnd the grounds of tim opposiiion to 
it, may bt found in the Edinbuirgh 2t4—1}64. and \Jl. 36, p. 214— 

267. On its connexion with the Church establkhnieut, see particularly vol. 34, 
p. 246. 
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and as the need of the Church of England is still the faith of 
Uie majority of lilnglishmcu, and as the established clergy by 
the degrees of their hierarchy, and their distjibution over the 
country, afford the basis of a regular administration, and a cer¬ 
tainty that there is for the most part a respectable and well- 
educated public functionary resident in eveiy parish, cveiy system 
of national education for England must in great measure depend 
for its success on the co-operation and superintendence of the 
Established Church. 

But supposing that a system of natioual oducatio«r^ould be 
proposed in which ail the different leUgiouy persuasions of this 
country should acquiesce, wc are next met w'UU tlie formidable 
question, whence me to come the funds from which itsexpensos 
are to be defrayedt In solving this financial problem, we w’ould 
keep in view the example of Prussia, (anfe, p. 279), and would 
in the first place appropriate the funds of all endowed schools, 
destined cither to general purposes conipreheudcd iu tlic ele¬ 
mentary course of instruction to be saiiclioued by the state, oi to 
purposes no longer useful, and obviously only fitted for a foimer 
state of society. The endowments *of schools foumled for pe¬ 
culiar and exclusive purposes, such as the use of specified sects 
or trades, would of course^not be interfered with. A very con¬ 
siderable sum would, W'c believe, annually flow ftom liiis suince, 
which now from its iijipeifect and uusystomntic management, 
is productive of comparatively little benefit. In llie next place, 
in whatever parish this resouice was either wanting oi insufficient, 
we would impose a rate (on a plan nearly siindar to a poor- 
rate, or a road*rate) on a certain part of the parishioners; and if 
the parish was either from poverty or the pressure of the pooi- 
rates unable to bear an additional burden, it should beeinpowcied 
to call a county rate in aid. Special provisions would of course 
be required, in order to mer?,t the cases of small parishes which 
might not rcrjuiie a separate school, and populous paiislies iii 
towns, which would require several. The feasibility of this pait 
of the plan would in great pa^t depend on the success of the at¬ 
tempts which will be made to amend the English poor-laws, and 
to diminish the amount pf the phoi^ratcs, which iu all pails of 
the country appear to he steadily and rapidly increasing. That 
this formidable evil be arrested in its course is what no (H|p 
can Im hold enough to predir^t; but that it maj/ be arrested, wc 
entertain no dpuht. It would likewise be proper to admit the 
merpantile principle in the natioual schools, go far as it is ad¬ 
missible, and to requiie a payment for all children whose paieuts 
yjere nq^ s|fisfactorify proofed to be unable to incur such an ex- 
jliense. J5y this means thfere woulcl be an additional iuducemeut 
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to ttie regular attendance of the cbildireni a^d an additional incen¬ 
tive to the good conduct of the schoOlirtaster, if he received a 
proportional part of the money thus obtained’ The maintenance 
of model schools for teachers ought, m'C think, to be provided 
for by the counties* And this is a point of primary importance; 
as there is no doubt of the truth of the maxim, ^vhicil (as M. 
Cousin says) is generally recognised in Prussia, that the goodness 
of the school depends on the gobdness of the master. There is 
at present in this country no provision whatever for this impor¬ 
tant sum^et. We learn from the Factory Report that operatives 
of both sexes often eflSciate on Sundays as teachers in the Sunday 
schools: the Edinburgh Review speaks of the barbarous man¬ 
ner in which the Scotch schoolmasters are educated, examined, 
appointed, paid and superintended,’^ (No. cxvi. p. 525); and it is 
known that the schoolmasters of Ireland are frequently persons of 
most worthless character, and that the threatening letters and Cap¬ 
tain Hock notices which abound so much in that country, in 
many cases emanate from them. The Prussian law, by which 
the schoolmasters are made as it were ah order in the state, the 
clergy of education, and pVovided with a small retired annuity, 
appears to us in every way w'orthy of* imitation. The expenses 
of a central establishment ougbb We4hink, to be defrayed from 
the public revenue; and some contributions towards the heavier 
expenses, such as the building of schools, miglit be sometimes ob¬ 
tained from parliamentary graiits, which in this case would be 
duly appropriated by responsible persons,and the schools built by 
means of the sums so granted would belong to the state: instead, 
like the o £’ 20,()00 now proposed to be granted for the building 
of schools in Englandi and the large sums Of money annually 
granted for many years to private Societies in Ireland, of being ex¬ 
pended and often wasted by^irresponsible persons, on schools 
w hich do not become the property of the public. We are con¬ 
vinced that if the burdens of an education establishment were 
divided in the manner which we have suggested, the expense to 
tlie public would be inconsiderable is compared with the greatness 
of the object, and the immense resources of tbiis coufitry, Prussia 
with a revenue of less than ei^t mitliOtis,(<i^7,590,476), educates 
her entire population (nearly as large aS tfiat of England), at an ex- 
pl^se of about o£^360,(>00 a year, of yvhicli siito the state contributed 
in 1831 about £48,000, (Cousin, BdjppOrfji p, 268, Supplement 
p. 15). How small a part of the sum annually raised m Eng¬ 
land as poor rates for corrupting the poor, would be suffiefent to 
educate them in knowledge and in virtue! ' * 

With regard to the nature pf elementary instruction, there is 
not of course much room for digubt. Reading, writing and urith* 



m«tic are tlie necessary avenues and ineans of knowledge; but it, 
must be remembered that tUey are not knowledge in tliemselves; 
that^ like languages; they are mere instruments^ and do not, so far 
as they are mere instruments, produce any beneficial effect on the 
mind of the learper, independent of the exercise of learning. The 
great object therefore is to establish an education, not of merely in¬ 
strumental knowledge, but of facts, principles and habits; and tliis 
can only be done % a course of schooling continued through 
several years, and not, as is customary in JEugland, confined to 
one day in the week, and barely sufficient to teacli the., elements 
of reading and writing, |t .has sometimes been said that it is iui** 
politic to teach the lower classes to write, as they thus learn how 
to forge and to direct parcels of stolen goods. Bat the object of 
a good education should be, not merely to teach a child to write, 
bnt to teach him how to make a good use of the power which he 
has acquired. Mere readers and writers and casters of accounts 
may be as vicious and idle as a man who cannot say his alphabet; 
but to maintain that the character js not improved by a good 
moral, and religious education, seents to ns as absurd as to muin- 
taiu that the sun is not the source of*light and that the moou is 
not the cause of the tides; for not only is the character improved 
by this means, but it is the me^ns of improving it. The fol¬ 
lowing extract from the evidencfi of Mr. H. Ashworth, a cotton 
manufacturer of Bolton, taken by the Factory Commission, throws 
so much light on several of the subjects wbicli we have mentioned, 
that, notwithstanding its length, we venture to insert it. 

** In what way do you think that the charge of the education of 
chiltlren in mills should be defrayed where the parents are unable or 
unwilling to meet it?—^If the inquiry has reference to the education of 
the factory children exclusively, ai^, if it is deemed expedient that some 
provision should be made lor their dducation and early training into 
proper habits of life (as f think there ought to be), I think that the ma- 
nuiacturer, if be were to be aniwerable % the education of the children, 
should be allowed to deduct tiie amount paid lor schooling from his quota 
of the poor’s rates. ■ 

** Why do you think that the expense pught to be defrayed from the 
ppqr’f rates J 7 —I think that ||ie parish. ,^gbt to pay for the training of 
the iqfapt poor, ina 8 m^acl|!^’ that trai^ has a tendency to relieve the 
parish, from after bu!i|^|i’’ ‘the masted ought not, I think, to be made 
to pUjf, masmuch as Im its, nb claim for the tffter setvices of chitdr^^ 
1 %^ may, at smy time, deprive him of the benefit of the education he 
has gtVett ihem/by removing to another mill or entering into some other 
ocea]^dn. 

" Have yqp observed the effect of the education and training the infant 
pflOVJU the parish from after burthens?—3^es. The township 

of Where I reside, hat the privilege (under a fiequest of Hum- 
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phrey Cheetliana, Esq.) of sending ten or twelve boys to a charity 
school, whei« they ere boarded and edacated..„„'!ifcbis privilege has been 
enjoyed for nearly a ^Pptury and a half •, and I h&oe heard it remarked, 
that during th^ remUeation. of the oldest (ffficers and residents of the town¬ 
ship only two instances were known where the persons who had keen educated 
binder this privilege had received parochial relief. One of these persons 
was for seven years at school, and never could learn his horn-book or 
alphabet, and was. In fact, a kind of balf-idiot. In the other case, 
relief was only claimed in extreme old age, and when the family of the 
pauper had deserted him. 

Were 4ihe persons, upon whose children this privilege was con¬ 
ferred, of the labouring classes?—-Yes j all of them. They were annually 
selected by the guardians of the poor. 

Why, seeing the pecuniary benelSt derived frqm the education thus 
given to a few children, have not exertions been made to extend the 
benefits of a similar education to all the poor children of the township ?— 
In the first place, many of the rate-payers are persons who would tliem- 
selves have benefited by a like education; in the next place, they have 
nut all a permanent interest in the welfare of ^e place; and the imme¬ 
diate expense would produce an impreswon tq outweigh remote conside¬ 
rations, if they were accustomed or able to entertain them. They have 
many of them limited means, and naiWQW views of these advantages. 

“ Are there not some of tlie manufacturers who have not had the 
benefits of education ?—I think that the*c are very few who have not 
had an education to enable them to read and write, but there certainly 
arc some whose education has not been liberal or extensive. 

This being the case, that wjtb suph of the pecuniary advan¬ 

tages of education (setting aside the moral advantages), whilst on the one 
side you have parochial authorities whose views are so nan ow as not to 
prompt them to take measures to ensure those advantages, and on the 
other, manufacturer whose educaliou has not been liberal, and who are 
therefore not likely to take comprehensive views of the educatioa of 
others, would not some extraneous syrities be requisite to secure a real 
and efficient education to the classesm question?—I think that in places 
where enlightened and benevolent individuals do not come forward in 
sufficient numbers to direct the education required for children who would 
come under the contemplated restrictions in their boars of workitig, 
means should be taken to secure its effii|iency,*'tT-5'ecoad,»Pbc;ory Report, 
• E. p. 1.* , , .. • 

There is, moreover, another connected with the 

political slate of this country, whiqb N overlooked in 

ri^erence to this question. Tho^ dangerous to 

dm’use knowledge among the people, judge correctly in wishing 
to withhold political power from thentj hnt as the Eefoim Act 
has given a large share of politipal power to the people, it can no 
. ----' 1 ' " "■ ; % 

• Sec also, on the general division ,and {ho |jcnfifita of education among tho niaim- 
facturlug classes in the^Jnitcd Stales, the evidence of Mt. James Kernpson, of Phila- 
dclphitt, in the First Factory Report, £. |% »1. * 
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loliger be snfe to limit*their means of knowledge, even in the 
views of those who were opposed to the extension of their lights. 
On the contrar^^ ali pdfties must how admit that not only ought 
popufar instrucuoii to he eftcourdged, but thet it ought to be 
ensured, as affording the.pnly guarantee for th^,proper use of that 
power, which, whether wisely or unwkel^, has at any rate irrevo- 
cabh/ been granted to the middling, and lower orders of this 
coimlry. »' 

Any general measure on this subject ought to be the result of 
accurate and extensive Jnijuiry and mature deliberation,'“^and bo 
so framed as to meet the rea^nablO demands of the various reli¬ 
gious sects and parties Who would be affected by it: it should 
• not be, like So mvdiy of the tiaeasures which have recently been 
introduced into parlianient, the extemporaneous production of a 
person occupied with other niatters, a mere skeleton of legislation, 
wanting flesh and blood: ’ * ‘ 

“ Not the hasty product of a day. 

But the well-ripened fruit of wise delay.’ ’ 

Under the actual eircumstauces of "this country however, any 
law on national edueatfbn mnstyd^ Cousin says of France, (p. 245,) 
be in great measiite pi^viiioiiat. The great and ultimate object, 
viz. the compulsory atlendaitte of all children within certain pre¬ 
scribed ages, can only be ap.proai^^d by slow and cautious steps; 
and custom must preyioujtl^ establish what the law' should after¬ 
wards enforce. The n^w French law is silent on this subject; 
the Prussian gdvernmehij as we haw sefen aboxe, only introduced 
this obligation gradually in some of its provinces. When, how¬ 
ever, W'e recollect that the late Fadbory., Act has sanctioned the 
principle of the compnlsefty at||ndance bf children at schoo|, in 
order to protect them frpm the Interest of thj&ir parents, and to 
improve their moral ahd physical condition we citnnot help think¬ 
ing that this duty inigHt in some modified 

form, as either Ibr a'of the week; 
in addition to mhtch, aHlih(ii{; )nCehtiWs Should be used. sucli,| 
as exhortations*^ of tlie. local aufbbtllles^ the ministers of religion, 
Sflb* in order td habifdfteiiaMm^^ practice of this duty to 
their children, and to by law. 

“ We have before hx^brihed tbany df the objections which migj|| 
W^tade, with considciable shoW Of reakin, to a compulsory pl^h 
of liattimal education, though we think that theyaie partly fottVded 
in ntid at any rate are greatly outweighed by the couuter- 
vaiUt|i|pjfny tage8. Wc do pot however expect that the arguments 
to have adverted will be much brought forward in 

pOll^Pai *<lWcitSsijpn: the chief objections to such a system will 
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probably come in the form of such phrases as the, following;— 

“ tyrannical interference with natural right/' tlrilling people into 
knowledge and virtue/’ “ borrowing ipeasures from despotic 
governments/’ “ not suit oiir free constitution/’ &c. Those who 
may urge .sucli oMections will dft well to cast their eyes on our 
system of poor liws, a system the excelleuce of which it was for 
many years unpatriotic to doubt, and which even now passes with 
many people aa a model of lieiievolence, charity and humanity; 
and consider why a compulsory provision for the maintenance of 
the poor is less ** tyrannical/’ less suitable to our free constitu¬ 
tion,” less “ an interference with natural right,” than a compulsory 
provision for the education of the poor. Those who judge of 
political measures, not by the sound of obnoxious epithets, but • 
by the good or evil effects which they either produce or prevent, 
will probably be inclined to agree with us in thinking, that 
although both poor laws and national education may be founded 
on legal compulsion, the one system is beneficial for the same 
reasons that the other is pernicious. The one has a tendency to 
increase the rate and amount of thettixatioa on which it depends, 
as the numbers and claims*of the paupers augment, and the sys¬ 
tem of pauperism is more completely organized; the other has a 
tendency to diminish the rate anff amount of its taxation, as in 
each succeeding generation the parents having better learnt to 
estimate the benefits of education, and gained the industrious 
habits which it inspires, will be both more willing and able to pay 
for the schooling of their children. The one has a tendency to 
generate foresight, prudence, industry, sobriety, and orderly habits; 
the other, to generate improvidence, recklessness, indolence, pro¬ 
fligacy and irregularity. The onc^bas a tendency to create habits 
of respect to the law and the ina^trate, to teach jhe sacrednesa 
of the right of property, and to^Strengthen the natural affections; 
the other tends to break the links vjhich bind the rich to the poor, 
to set the pauper against the government and the law', to encou¬ 
rage insubordination, to teach that ..^e weubeing of the pauper 
varies directly as tlie terror of ,the,iitte-p^yer, aii^. to extuiguisli 
*the feelings of family and kmdred\, to move 

on with, a constantly accelerated yiej^i|y, apd perpetually to widen 
the sphere of its operatApn; but thepf the one is know¬ 
ledge, industry, wealth, morality, good ord®*^ happiness; the 
increase of the other is ignorance, vice, npsory, idleness, poverty, 
msui'rectian and national rnip* 



AitT. 11.— 1 . Hisioire de Id Renaissance de la hibtrle en Italic, 
de ses progrh, de sd McadencCt et de sa chdie, par C. L. 
Simoiide de Sismbndi., ^vols. Svo. Paris, (The same 

ia English, under the title of A Ifistory ojf the Italian Repub¬ 
lics, being a View of the Origin, JP/’ogms,#aw4 Fall of Italian 
Eree<faw;b^ingvol. AXVti.of Lardner’s Cabinet Cycfopaadia.) 
% Storm Fiorentma di Eicordauo Malispini, dalf edificazione di 
Firenze at 4^ Giacotto Malispini,/wo al 1820. 

2 vols. Ifiwo. Eivomo, I880r * 

3. CVownca *l 8 Meager ^ino Conipagni, dal 1280 al 

1312, con note di Antonio Bench l2mo. Livorno, IB30. 

4. Istorie Florentine di Niccdid Mechiavelli. 2 vol. lOmo. 
Italia, 1819 . 

5. Vita di Fed^tigb Rarharossa, per Messer Cosimo Bartoli, con 
note. l6mo. Milano, 1829. 

6 . Storia di Milano Pietro Verri. 4 vol. 8 vo. Milano, 1824-5. 

7. Istona d*Italm, antica e modernai del Cavaliere Luigi Bossi. 
19 vol. 8vo. Miiapo, 1819-23, 

We look upon historiical abridgments and resumSs ns wc do iijjon 
maps on a small stalOi bein^ the means of communicating a 
general tliough superficial acquaintance with the great outlines of 
various nations and countries, and of preparing the mind of the 
student for deeper investigation, if it should be required. To ex¬ 
pect any thing more frotn an abridgment would be unreasonable. 
All W'e require Of tbo Writer iii, that he i^ould curtail without mu¬ 
tilating, cotnpress Without disfiguring, adhere strictly to facts and 
dates, arid avoid as piueb as possible a|l redundancies of expres¬ 
sion, all Unnecessary disquisitions and reflections. Thef style 
ought to approaOh to that Of a cbroulde. 

M. de Sismondrs History of the Italian Republics of the 
Middle-Ages” has been UpW mttg befoiO the public. ‘Judgment 
has been pronounoed bd^ll^t Worjk, and upon the whole it has 
been favourable. Estensi^ t^nfOrniatlon, eloquence of style, dis¬ 
crimination in the selecnOU and ariangeinent of an immense mul- 
» ritUde of defails,--^thesO and other valuable requisites of a great 
MimriCal work hare beOh acknowledged in it. One quality, 
4 dWdveri ha^ not boan found so thoroughly erident, and that is, 
impartiality; MVSismondi^s liberal ardour, natural enough 
time he wrote, made him enthusiastic for the name of 
even at the expense of the substance. This has been re- 
fUali^ bjf ^several of his admirers^ by men attached to liberty, bat 
of eveiy fallacious idol that has been set up at 
the image of the goddesyt Yet in M. Sismondi’s great 
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Avork, the biiia was in his judgment only, for bis narrative was 
generally impartial aind conscientious, and the reader might in¬ 
dulge ill a good-tempered smile now and then at seeing how much 
his fads werd at variance with his conclusions. But in the abridg¬ 
ment now before us, which he has styled the History of Italian 
Preedora,” most of the instructive details have been necessarily 
left out, while the predilections of the author are set forth with all 
the dogmatism of a preofganized system. The manner of it has 
too much the tone or a special pleading. The quarter of a cen¬ 
tury that has elapsed since the appearance of the first volumes of 
M. Sismondi’s great work, might, ohe would have thought, have 
somewhat sobered the enthusiasm of the writer, without affecting 
his liberal principles; but to our surprise we have found a greater' 
appearance of juvenility in the present than in the former work. 
Has the sun of July, 1830, had any influence in producing this 
efiect ?—that sun whose light has proved, a safe guidance to those 
who have availed themselves of it in sober earnestness to find Ibcir 
way, while to many others, and some of them able men too, it has 
beem but an ignis ftttuus. leading them astray into the wilds of 
abstract fancies, and of stale, tliiprofitable and long exploded 

schemes. . * j. . • 

However this may be, we cannot approve of the sententious 
tone of M. Sismondi^s abridgment, and we, shall always recom¬ 
mend our friends not to form their judgment by this shorter pub¬ 
lication, but to refer to his really valuable and instructive ** His¬ 
tory of the Italian Bepublics of the Middle Ages.” And as 
several of the old chroniclers of those times have been lately re¬ 
produced in Italy, we have placed them at the head of this 
article, in which we piirpose to exhibit, in as brief space as pos¬ 
sible, a progressive View of the rise, decline and fall of the Italian 
free cities, exemplified in the history of two of the principal ones, 


Milan and Florence. * . • ,• 

The Italian cities Were, under the Longobards, subject to tbeir 
respective dukei, who, like all t^ btherijien in authority, be¬ 
longed to the conquering nation* The ltah^ds,or#omam as they 
were then called, had no share in the civil govemmetit, but in the 
capacity of c/c* filled most of thfe offioes^and dignities of the 
church. After the fall of the Lougobards, Charlemagne and his 
successors, who favoured the church and had been favoured by it, 
gave temporal power to the bishops and abbots, bestowed on 
them feudal tenures, and iii many instances made them counts or 
governors of the city and territory where their sees Mean¬ 
time the lay-vassals of the erOWti Were multiplied, throligh the 
policy of the 6rst Olttviogian monarchs, and numerous counts, 
marquises and barons aroseVall over the country. If is well 
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bow these fexidal tenures, which were at first held during 
j^l^snre* or at mdst for file, became iiereditary in the families of 
the holders duHng th^ Weak and distracted teigns of the later 
Cnrlovingian emperors, and how the great feudatories, in order to 
strengthen themselves, granted sub-infeudations to their respective 
vasaals, thus usurping the powers of the crown. Hence a swarm 
of nobles, or miUtes, in every district, and a marked distinction 
between them and the villeim or roturierSf who were fme but ig¬ 
noble. The land was divided chiefly among the former, who 
cultivated it by means of their, i^erfs or their frealmeiu Ctildiam). 
Tliere were also free landed |ii^prietors, who^were not noble, not 
being possessed of a fief, but ^ho had allodial property; these 
» were called arimonid. , 'I%e cities were inhabited chiefly by men 
born free, though not noble, or who had obtained their freedom, 
and who carried on trades and professions, and lliey increased 
rapidly in numbers, industry"add Importance. 

The ^cUbishops of Milhii Exercised an almost sovereign ju¬ 
risdiction over the city in the ninth and tenth centuries; always, 
however, in the n^me of the Eniperbr or King of Italy, who gave 
them thie investiture as their first vassals in the Italian kingdom. 
As such they raised ' thbir .contingents of militia, and even ap¬ 
peared pemonally in the field, either at the caiyaf their sovereign, 
or more frequently upon tfteir own account, to extend their power 
over neighbouring mstriebji. Thus we find Anmlph making war 
against the Marq[u1s of A.sti, and Heribert against the town of 
£odi. The kings of Italy of the Carlovhtgian race, as well as 
their successors^ Pef^nganus,Hugoof Provence, Othoof Saxony, 
were elected by the btihops and the gfeat feudatories of Italy, 
who, through of each generafiy chose a foreigner, 

and at last accustqtiKjd thdonselves lb accept as their king him 
whom the Germans h^d fleeted their emperor, preferring a distant 
and generally absent soWfergp tb a native and a resident one. 
From the time of Othof., who was called in by the Italians as an* 
uinnire, tlm ele'edve cfbVd^bf became annexed, in the 

thi^s of the j^eopie, hdm'lte'itbl* crown of Italy and with the 
imperial digrii^,''_ V. ■' 

'I pohticai systjfembf Milan and other fowns of North Italy 
, ihht''fimebf''d>ip''i»bb!ei8( or great vassals, at the 

l^ad ^,ithbtn '^,as archbishop bt bishop, add" of the principal 
, W^io had a fhare in the (Section of dieir own magistrates, 

^ aial who constituted a soft of counciT to the 

I* of ^bjii?hbp. hbweyefj was far from constituting a re- 

^ at jmbre like a aiififtry aristociwey# The towns, or 
them, obtained leave to raise wjstls and fortifications 
defencf against the incursions of the Saraebns and Hun- 
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gariaiis. As to the municipal charters, or fraiichises granted to the 
towns by Otho, there is not, as Mr. Haliam justly observes, any 
evidence of the fact.* The emperors gr kings appointed to the 
sees, the old «ght of election by the clergy and the people 
having been obliterated by the bishops having become feudatories. 
They also appointed, from time to time, their ftiissi or commis¬ 
sioners, vyho were often Italian nobles, and sometimes archbi¬ 
shops, to represent them. ^ 

About the middle of the eleventh century we begin to find dis¬ 
cord in A^ilan betvveen the yawous classes of its population. In 
1035, the valvassori or inferior nobles, of whom there were many 
gradations, owing the absurd extension of sub-tenures, arose 
in arms against the great nobles, and particularly against the 
Arcbbisliop Heribert, a haughty but talented prelate. The 
latter defeated them, and drove them out of the city. The mal¬ 
contents were Joined by the inhabitants of some neighbouring 
districts. The emperor Conrad Coimtig to Italy the following 
year, deposed and imprisoned Heribert^ the latter, however, con¬ 
trived to make his escape, and returneiji to Milan, where he was 
joyfully received by the clergy, tb®. nobles and the people, and 
where he-remained, in spite of the ^mperor’'s deposition, of the 
Pope's excommunication, and of the attacks of the neighbouring 
princes or great Mdatories, to whom Conrad had entrusted the 
charge of reducing Milan by force. On this occasion Heribert 
called out to arms men from every district of the town, without 
distinction of condition^ which was another step towards popular 
ascendancy, the use of arms hayinyg been deemed till theu a pri¬ 
vilege of the nobles or iijilites. It was on this occasion also that 
Heribert first introduced the Cnrroccto, in imitation of the ark of 
tlie Israelites, and which became afterwards the emblem of popu¬ 
lar independence. Thus, as Mr. Haliam observes, the episcopal 
government of Milan and other cities laid the foundations of their 
subsequent independence. * 

In 1041, an affray took place between ftie plebeians or burghers 
and the nobles, which was the b^npipg of the long struggle 
between these two classes. Oote of die formeil^ was one day 
struck and wounded by one of the others took the part of 

the sufferer, and lasUyr the whole olf, the plebeians united against 
the nobles, of whose insults and veah^ons they complained. On 

- ..- -- ——. . i- : ..V. .— ... 

• M. Sismondi himself acknowledges ** that the tiianidpa! governments of the towns 
grew silently under Otlio and bis descendants,,without any charterwittesting their legi¬ 
timacy j” and in another place " a veil covejs tlajijfifst epoch of the history of the Free 
Towns, and there is no historian of the,^enth or eleventh centuries who has traced their 
progress; the citizens slowly and gradually appK>]}7iati!d to themselvesitheprerogatives 
of the sovereign, not wishing to attract aitmtioa to their encroacbroents.'*--li^tw« ltdti 
vol. i« p^. 93 and SSO. ' ' 

VOL. XII. NO. XXIV. 
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t)his occasion, lianzo, a man of noble birtb, put biniself at the head 
6f thd people, a furious battle was fought in the streets, and the 
nobles were obliged to go out with their familiefs, Tlie Arcti- 
t}isliop‘ Horibert, who had taken Ub part in the Contest, also with- 
Tbe nobles, then joined by others, forihed a blockade 
iotind Milan^ which eontihu^d thtee yearn, during which 

the inhahhahts sdtfetbd so tnuch, the chronicler Gandulph, 
that the surtlyors l^ked ** like living skeletons,” Latizo haviiig 
obtained proipises of frpih thh Emperor Henry III., 

represei|ted to the hobl^)^ |(ya| it"^ bettk for both, parties to 
avoid th^ intef%biibb df strahg^rs, ivncl brought about a 

pacihcatloh ih 1044^ hwles returned, and high and low' 

agreed to live id harmOtiy.,; lu^ mci the liobleis formed the nerve 
of the militia, they were th^ ohiy bavdlry, and their acquaintance 
with the world made thc^ i^efnf in the councils. 

In 1059 flesh (rbdhles afolsh d^athiit the Archbishop Guido, on 
account of the iharHfi tvhom’ the Council of Pavia, in 

lO^J, had oi-dOred to leave inSf wives—a de6ee which was not, 
however, strictly enfbre^i HWeb^^hd, afterwards Gregory VII., 
Wucedl Pbpe Ste^heft l^* te deetartJ the state of lUarriage in¬ 
compatible with hb|fy d’lde^, dud that all wives of priests were 
eahcubines, JhiS aect^b cfeatdd the greater tumiilt in Milan. 
Many of the clergy of thdt elty fed in a stat^f matrimony, and 
they refused to leaVh their JaWral 'drives. A zealot, called Arialdo, 
bacited the pebple against the mafried etergy, and against the 
airchpishop, who fayoureii theth, ^Inis contention lasted for 
thirty years, a^J Jhe* greatbSt disorders. Then came 

the long strngdb G v It.* and Henry IV. about the 

investitures. This fatnoul contest hliM bp the latter part of the 
eleventh century, duyinA Wliifch little i^ lnown of the infernal affairs 
of ihe cities, all the jittjihfeii of the btirOiiiclers being engrossed 
by the great evehis the enfe^ bud the etnpire. M. Sis- 

mondi passes over this hblf a fcentury at oiie leap.* 

The great nb’blb^ df devoted to the cause 

of the emperor, whiiklitTlflmwMdhthdr neighbouring distritts 
south, of me Fo, flllntilda supported the 


bst bf 


I!r','*. 

ivenna at 


^d* whd 


ardy, with the Archbishop 
ah eat^brnmunicated by the 


pijpe fh thh cbhbcil bf Kbrhh, ks illiifibfilah, aided vvitli the ehipe- 


, , rEyvn In bistargM ^oik hfeliai ®.s savi fcirtilclf, over a ypa^eof $c- 

tig I^^r^cticw of fc^jsci int ilii^ Wni- otmilSn with C^mo. In vol. i. 

lustciiHif^i are silent on Uie Internal 
Jpy .^wns.aM oU l^ inaron of Jil^ Tet iWf w«l Ihc epoch ifi whkh 

Sn Sw^knjfailiiuiereiSaitik'hcow^ht to hare cnlleeted 
aetdb;w|^t ^owa Inrow sbaft; HkSt at least on tbb progress of afPalrs.' Verri and 
Sosd ha^ joiae, which vre have y^ttracted. 
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for. The disgraceful scene at Canossa, where Henry was so un¬ 
generously treated by the haughty pontiff, seems to have raised a 
general cry of indigaation throughout Lombardy, among both high 
and low. Li the desultory warfare betweeii the Countess and the 
Lombards, we find a bishop of Pavia, at t]he head of his militia, 
taken prisoner by the former. However, Henryks party becoming 
weaker in Lombardy, especially after the rebellion of his son 
Conrad, the cities of Milan, Lodi, Cremona, &c. formed an alli¬ 
ance for twenty years with Countess Matilda and her second hus¬ 
band Gudlfo, in 1093 . This was the beginning of the inde¬ 
pendence of the cities, which, in the precarious state of the emperor’s 
authority, acknowledging no longer his missi or vicars, and for 
similar reasons paying little deference to the bishops, who were * 
excommunicated by one pope and confirmed by the anti-pope, 
sometimes appointed by Henry abd Sometimes by his son Conrad, 
and even by the Countess Matilda, elected magistrates from 
among tlioir citizens. These were styled,Consuls, a nami?.si|g- 
gesled by recollections, or rather tfaditiottsf, of republican Rome.* 
Rut in the Italian cities of Jtlie middle ages, the spirit of freedom, 
restricted within narrow limits, h^d all the exclusiveness of a 
municipality or corporation. The country people never had any 
share in the govcr#nent, which was centred in the citizens of the 
chief towns, as has beefa the case till lately in most of the cantons 
of Switzerland.f 

The consuls admiriistefed justice and commanded the militia; 
they were chosen among the three orders of nobles, vavassors, and 
plebeians or burghers. The woM people, populus, sometimes 
also styled commune^ meant, aS irt atlCientRome, the whole of the 
comuiunity, and not meri^^y the lower order. The rural nobles 
inscribed themselves among the citiisens, and came to live, at least 
part of the year, in the city, an4 thds W'Ore enabled to participate 
in the offices of government. A co^mcii of CredenzUi or “ trust,” 
composed of a certain number of citizens of the various classes, 
formed a sort of ministry, whose delibOratioilS Were secret. The 
. mode of election of these atltHbi^inil fiielr nuni^ers, and the 
duration of their offices, are to M tlibltn0Wn.|‘ ^ The general 
assembly, or Comitia of the people, palled also parHament, which 
was convoked on certain important #Wions by the sound of a 

■ . .1) ■ I, I - - - ■ . . . . . . 1, .i n ''' - ■ ■ —* 

• M. Sismondi assumes, or seeRis to assume, lor his mode of expression is rery 
vague, that it was when OU» T, grafted ebarters to the Cities, that rtiey appointed the 
consuls. But no consuls appear-hefore tire twelfth century. I'he peopk are mentioned, 
fltid later, the coiumott council of the whole <dty, hut no hohsnls. 

t See the article on Switserland, Foh Q. tl* No^avii. ' . . , 

t Ghirardncci, the best historian of Bologna, as Sismondi acknowledges, in Ins large 
work, found it impossible to discover how the consuls were elected in that city.-r: 
Hist, Repubfital. voU it, p.&5S. ^ 

X Q 
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to give their consent acclamation to some measure already 
approved of by the couiicib can hardly be considered as a pei> 
manent feature of the gpvernnjent. ^here waf, i^o, distinction in 
foot between the judii^iah and the executive powers—no real 
fo^fotive ass^blj^, and for this reason, that the right of making 
lavfk was still considered as a prerogative of the king, assisted 
by foe imi^«tes o| great feudatories, and by the judges, at foe 
JDkbS ibela for. fofo purpose at Koncaglia. Laws, were few in 
those times, apfo written constitution there was none. The con¬ 
suls enfewreed foot: custom^ i^nfo precedents, comuetudines et usus. 
These c^|$ofos finfopfocedefos were .collected at last in 1210, a 
century later thsfn itlie time we are speaking oT, in a body or code, 
and made public et Milan and,other cities. 

The cities continued to ackhowl^ge the king’s sovereignty 
over Italy, hil> right of exacting military service, of giving the 
investiture of feudal tenures, of sending judges, who w ere called 
royal and imperial, distinct from the magistrates of the people, 
and of demanding the Jpderum or irihute, for the maintenance of 
bis person and retinue while residing in the country; and lastly, 
of sending from time to time his ?n*ssi*or vicars, who represented 
the royal person. 

Such was the form of government of Mikn and other Lom¬ 
bard cities, properly so called, between the Adige, the Ticino, 
and the To, at the begimiing of the twelfth century. Those on 
the left of the Adige remaine4 tinder the rule of their principal 
nobles, and the ^cities of Montferrat, and other districts to the 
west o£ |:he w^e a century after under the govern¬ 

ment of their biahopsT^of the Counts of Montferrat, or of the 
Malaspina., ■ \ 

The Lombard cities,^ now in undisturbed possession of their 
liberties, began to exhibit 4he same fatal spirit of ambition as that 
of their former counts jand.'bishops of the preceding centur} . 
Milan and Pavia, pnly iwen|y miles distant, were rivals from the 
time of the Longobards, dijidyCreihona, which was the third great 
city of I^mljardy, was mfoWlopsof Mto l$nt before they 
turned, their arms agafoi^ eJcn ofopr^ they began attacking their 
wefoer neighbours. ; Crema, Pa via, attacked 

.TprtQfia, apd Milan aasaile^ &dT^^^ Nofora. The towns 
mfockefoby one city had recourse to the protection of the other, 
^tlast all Ifomb^ardy was dmiJed between two parties: one, of 
was .pt foe head, ipclude^ Brescia, Crema and Tor. 
the p^jppsite one .fonsisfod of Pavia, Ci;emoua, Lodi 
But it was npt ambition alone that led them to fight: 
it WUI in''i&Xjnti»^rance of afiiriial courage^ a wanton pride of phy- 
'ftleal’fttdiigth. , There were chai|'’nnge8 sent from city to city in 
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the same manner as for a public tournatfieiit, a kind of whblesalfe 
duellings to decide which of the two people was the most valiant. 
Something of this spirit mny be seen in biir days, bti a smaller 
scale, in the villages »nd at the fairs of Ireiand; Well may Mr. 
Hallam say, that we cannot Oatend our symb^thy for the free 
institutions of the Italian cities’to the national conduct of those 
little republics. Their lave of freedom was alloyed by that rest¬ 
less spirit, from which a democracy is seldom exempt—of tyran¬ 
nizing ovej weaker neighbours. They played over again the tragedy 
of ancient Greece, with all its circumstances of inveterate hatred, 
unjust ambition, and atrocious retaliation, though with less con¬ 
summate actors upon the scene.” ’ « 

The emperors had formerly repeatedly interfered to restore peaOe 
between neighbours, but after the war of the investitures, their 
authority hud become almost null, and thus a check’was lost, which 
had not been without its utility. The people of Milan had had 
frequent disputes with those of Bbdi, as early as the time of the 
old archbishop Heribert, who bijcl forced on the latter by arras 
a bishop of his own choice: heiide a miitUal rancour, which 
lasted for more than a century, and in the end proved fatal to both 
cities. In J107, the Milanese began to make vt'ar upon Lodi; 
destroyed the ha^ests regularly wr four years, and at last, in 
June, 111 I, made themselves masters of the town, which the in¬ 
habitants, weakened by famine, had no longer the power to defend; 
they killed many of them, plundered the rest without mercy, razed 
the buildings, and distribu^d th^urvivors between six villages. 
The spot where this miserable tr^edy took place is still known 
by the name of Lodi vecchio, or Old Lodi. On their side, the 
people of Pavia took Tortona, and burnt it. In 1118 the Milan¬ 
ese began a furious war against Como, which lasted ten years, and 
has been compared by a contemporary poet to the Trojan war.'*' 
This war originated iu the dispute of the investitures. The 
people of Como had a bishop, Guido by name, who had been 
named by the pope, while the epjperor and thi anti-pope had 
. appointed to the see Gandulph, it^ndbie bt Miiaii. The latter, 
endeavouring to force himself iiitd His riv^’‘s diocese, was attacked 
by Guido and his partisans, arid tajtdn prisoner, while several 
Milanese nobles who werte with him w4fe killed. 'Fheif friends 
at Milan spread their blood-stained garments on the square be¬ 
fore the cathedral, and the archbishop shut the gates before the 
people, saying that he would not open them unless they promised 
to avenge the church and their country. The Milan|se marched 


• Cutnanus, seu de bcllo Conieasi, an^yniutn Fo^a. MarMori, Rcruin Itfil. Script, 
tom. V. * 
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Como. The peojple of the latter, supported by the 
nei|(ht>ouriiig moiintaineers, resisted for a long tinae the forees 
not only of Milan, btitof most of iho other towns' of Ijombitrdy, 
hnf having lost their Mehop, Guido, they^ at i#t suhhtitt^ in 
fliTj their walls were razed, and they submitted to pay tribute 
to bidahi and sorye the latter In all fts wars. 

^hoat diis time succession <0 me imperial crbwn, vacant 
by die death bf .]penry V, w^l difpntjOT'between Totharjus, Guke 
of Saxony*' all^d fp tl^ hodse Of Welf, or of Bavaria, and Con¬ 
rad of Qoheostadtfen, crmheofOd mt^ the house of Tranconia, 
called ttlfo of W®ibliwgen» frotp die name ‘of a pstle out of 
which it originally issued. two liames, slightly altered 

into tbo^ of Guelpfas and I^Mhnlines, Ncarae afterwards the re¬ 
spective appellations Of the Italiau friends and enemies of the 
Jioheustaunoh dynasty, 

During the reigns of Dothkiius and of his competitor and 
successor, Conrad, the Italto cities were left in the full enjoy¬ 
ment of their turbulent indephpdence and private feuds. But in- 
11^2, a mao of a dijpTerent stamp frdh? his predecessors, Frederic 
of Ffphenstaiiden, wa^ Ch^dn by tire electors of Germany to 
sucoeed his uncle COniad.^^ H54, he crossed the Alps, in 
Older to receive the Italian eiilwn. * 

Frederic, on his accessido, found that the Italian cities not 
only had encroached on the prerogatives of his predecessors, 
hut nidde a ipa#t jtnisoh»^fd«^ their newly acquired inde¬ 

pendence! th^: jjhpy on|| did not ri^pect the rights of the 
ensure, but tira4ii|ed itpmi mdse hf tlieir own countrymen and 
neighbours, WhdS t^wns they attacked, whose property they 
plundered, whose liy^ they sacrificed; pis ears rang with 
lamentations firofi|]^ exiles, who daimed protection and 

redress agaiiist the of a few doifiioaUt cities. Two citi¬ 

zens of ap|»earcd fi>yi^l|iost among the supplicants, as the 
fatp of their couiid^ wa? lh»;||i#^dest of all. Frederic considered 
that such a ,state ilOt to be allowed to continue. 

He thou^t that jdi^ people bond- 

si^, ougbt to be emi^felpiihid, to rebuild their 

towh^ and to desist from tormenting 

^^^uy tbnger. latter ids^enBy and war began. 

had roypitod Iig^iin^lts hlsi^pj^'wiaii burnt; af^f thO tiihabitants bad 
wbandemed It. Frederic next 'summoned mosp pf Tortonk to 
tj^!^nicet|e all^ii^df wbudi they refused to do. War was 

|i^ed:oujn,^hse'times'wtt inhumanity on all sides, yet 

j f ^ Ve c^uduel bf^Fi^edprig lo^vards fhose whom he 
revolted subjects/'with that Of several belligerent 
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powers ill our Mpjes, with tliat, for jinstaiicc, of Napoleon’s 
giPtierals towards l|».e Spainar4s and the Tyrolese, who refused to 
subuik tp his'lJway* we shall judge less seypidyr tba conqueror 
of the l@tih ceHtury. After 4tn obstinate defence, the citizens qf 
Tortona wfPe allowed to go put .pujtnolesfed, taking witli tliem 
all they could carry, and to prpeped ysrherever they pleased. It 
is a well autbeutkalpd fact, that njost of the barbarities committed 
at the sieges of Tortoqa, %etpa, pud Milan, were perpetrated 
by the Italian auxiliaries of dip ettip^ror, by the people of Pavia, 
and Crem<Aia, who thus sattshed their old grudge against their 
neighbours. • 

Frederic, on bis return from Itopie, whefe he had been crowned 
in the midst of a revolt and bgliting in the streets, found the • 
people of Spoleto in arms to oppose bis passage. They had 
already before arrested Count Guerra, one of the emperor’s fnisst, on 
his psissage, and they refused to releaf® him. They also refused 
to pay the fodenim, or pustomur^ allowance for provision to the 
emperor and his suite* An obstinate fight ensued, but at last the 
Germans entered the town^and fire tp it, and the inhabitants 
escaped to the mountains.''^’ Sis)Epp#di, in relating tlijs event, says, 

that the citizens of Sppleto upf jliafilig supplied with sufficient 
pmmi^titude the pfovisions tljat Pi’ede^ic demanded, he attacked, 
took and burnt the city” •• and that he shqw'ed his barbarity 
“ by every where on his passage spreading havoc and desolation. 
-^liistoire de la hiberlfi, vol. i, p* 60* He says nothing of the 
other provocations, of the arrest pt^OUPt Guerra, of the absolute 
refusal of tlie citizens to supply t^ foderom, an^i of their paynig 
come out to dispute with him the only road by which his iirmy 

could pass. , . 11 

Meantime, the MdinJ^ese were devastating with nre and sword 
the lauds of their neighbonrs of Pavia and Novara, after w'hich 
tUey again visited with their vengennee the defenceless peoi^e ol 
Todi, in tije six hamlets in which they had confined them. Tl^y 
imperiously ordered every one of ihem ,tp, swoar iuiplicii obpdi- 
. eiice to Milan, foreseeing that 0 Cdfiles* with Tredenc would 
be soon renewed, and that the l-‘odi might become 

auxiliaries to tfie emperor. It h som ednsoIaUpu reading the 
history of those times, to find that Mid filith lof «*» was scru¬ 
pulously respected. The I^odcsans refused tP take me oath, u»- 
le8.s it was coupled with the clause f* spying ^ways their fidelity 
to the emperor.’^ Upon this tlie Milanese stripped the houses ol 
the Lodesans of their remaining moveables, md gave them two 
days more to decide. A| the e^irsitipn of that tinit, t le i 

• Bold, Vfll. xiv* Barijil, tTita 4i Blthsifwsa, PP* 
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lati‘^se consuls found houses etnpty, thi& pooi* people having 
left th^tn, to wander ds oiitcasts railier than forswear themselvea. 
Most of them retired to Pbzighettone, and the Milanese burnt 
the villages.* We find no allusion to this new act of barbarity 
in Sismbndrs abridgment, although he had mentioned it in* his 
former work, calling it a civU lOarJ A civil war, when there Was 
no shadow of resistance on ohe side, as he hiniself acknowledges. 
But he sa^a ^at ** the LodesausHtre determined to revolt."t 
Against whbth? , Against their oppressors, who had plundered 
them, destroyed their city, and ^educed them to mf§ery. And 
when the avenger came, Sismotidi says that the Milanese drew 
closer their bon(^a of aiHancb wi^ Brescia and Piacenza, which 
towns had declared for Mil^fi abd liberty ! 

Ffedefic returned ifi llSh, and a multitude of Italians from 
the oppressed towns flocked to bis standard. He told his Ger¬ 
man barons, “ that he was forced into this new war by the irre¬ 
verent Itnadness, and the cruelty of the Milanese, who had driven 
from their homes, arid deprived of the domestic endearment of 
their wives attd children a ndmher 0 / those refugees whom they 
now saw before them, and who hai come in their distress to 
dlaiin his protectiort."~Bdrfo/tf p. 123. 

The history of the Sieges of MHan and of Cicma is well known: 
horiid cruelties were contmitted by both* parties. We are no 
great admirers of Frederic BarbarOssa, who wris after all but a 
splendid barbarian. Milan was at last obliged to siiri^nder at 
discretion in Mafch, ll62. .The emperor ordered all the inha¬ 
bitants to leave the tpWri, canning aWay what they could. Their 
personal liberty arid their lands were left to them, A certain 
number of hostages, however, were aent into Germany, the family 
Visconti among oihers; The city was then given Up to plunder, 
and afterwards sentenc^ to be razed, according to the lex talioms. 
Milan was treated as it had treated JLbcH, The people of Cre¬ 
mona, Pavia, Novara, C^mp, Xodi, and of Seprio and Martesana, 
charged themselves readily V^tfa the eJtecution of this decree. 
Each of these people had d dhitriet'.allotted to them, and they. 
destroyed ail, except some Of thp chtrichps. The stoiyf of plough¬ 
ing the grOtirid and mariuring with salt is a fable. Indeed, the 
w'ork of demolitioii'coutd never hayri been so coijiplete as to allow 
ofjthis. Of the iidi'abitants, the wealthier took refuge in the 
rieighboriring.towns, the re^t built themsielyea five villages on their 
,Own*.territory!^ ■* 

.... . tt fc ,, ...,. I M l. - - - „-, ... ..... , ^ . ■ , 

, * ft^renn, Yitji dl Barbaross^, and tlallaitt'a Middle Ages. 

t a«i|| Mn tdialiy desimved bdee before ih 338 by the Golhs and the Bur- 
gttitdtan#, cbiomandttd by Uraja, General /If VMges, Kliig of the former, when all 
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v Down to thb period, the impartial repder, although he may 
deplore the catastrophe of Milan, cannot but apkno^vledge that 
the citizens had brought their calamities upon themselves by their 
ambition, thei'r; turbulence, and their cruel oppression of their 
weaker neighbours. But after the stern retribution was inflicted, 
a change takes place ib the character of the respective parties; 
the conquerors abuse their triumph, and the former oppressors 
become the oppressed, withjq|^ huviug committed any fresh offence. 
Frederic had returned to Germany, but hiiji officers, his podestas, 
whom he htd now placed every where, treated the Milanese out¬ 
casts with the most unsparing severity. Only one-third (BartoH 
says o)fe ninth* but this seems an exaggeration,) of their income, of 
the produce of their lands, was left to them, the rest was exacted 
by the imperial delegates. Nor were Cremona and the other 
towns of the imperial party niucli( better treated, although they 
were allowed to retain their consuls. Besides the regal dues, there 
were taxes on corn mills, fishermen were obliged to give one third 
of their fish, no one was allowed to go hunting or hawking with¬ 
out a license. To all these and other grievances the people sub¬ 
mitted, waiting for the return of the emperor into Italy. He 
came in October, UG3; he heatdi tlm complaints and supplica¬ 
tions of the Milanese who threw theiwselves on a rainy day in the 
muddy road on his passage, and he seemed moved; but he neglected 
or forgot to give redress, being then engaged in his difl'erences 
with Pq|>e Alexander III. Year after year passed, and the ex¬ 
actions continued; the cities on the left of the Adige were the 
fust to show refractory symptoms,>^ut at last the cities of Lom¬ 
bardy formed a league, in 1167, to protect each other against 
foreign aggression, with the usual clause; saiva tumen imperatoris 
Jidelilate, It was then resolved to rebuild Milan, a resolution in 
which even Cremona, forgetting for the moment all old feuds, 
joined, all except Pavia, Lodi, and jComo. On the 27th of April 
the militias of the variops towns escorted back the Milanese emi¬ 
grants to their ruined city, and assisted them in^ rebuilding the 
walls. Milan arose from its ashest iThe, Lombard league built 
Alessandria, thus called from, ijame of, theif protector the 
Pope, as a check upon Pavia and Ast|i/ Frederic was foiled in his 
attempt to dissolve this league, and hte left ^faly in ll66, pursued 
by his enemies as far as the Alps, He remained absent for seven 
years, engrossed by the affairs of Gernaaity, This seasonable re¬ 
spite was well employed by the Lombards. The number of towns 

tlie male population wgs butcWred, lapludlng The woraei^ were given as 

slaves to 1 lie Burgundians, whom Boss! consider# as having formed Uie chief slock 
from wliich the new population afteryvards the old mixed Insubrian and Roowii 
race having been destroyed in thfi • 
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whici# joined t^e Ipague to tiftpnt?, ^ 

extpn4H>g the qF 'jTrj^visp \o die hids #>F ^ontfei'rat. 

I^o4t >/vas forcibly coiii\pelIe4 Ko joiii if:, payift alpi^ stoq4 
For 4'e eotperoy. The ^owifs engaged to a^^wt papji, .^th^r i» the 
4eFoftPe of the privile^eii they ha4 enjoyed ft Umpqr0 ]tleHnci 
psqm §4 mtmfm imp^ri^m ^hpiks, 

and wo MieV# justfy, th?^t thoHfftry h|3r|i to was tlif hfst 

of thajt iiawe, or Henry V., ip m^F fe retS» 
th^ tov^ps ,|hid. ite nswmrf t|ie fi^ of iodppendcnce. They 
now wwtntpd their cQp^nl^r gqyerWRieaFSf A federal paijia- 
mewt jfvpaiii^j^lWed at; Moden^i jMpipogpd ,of coasuis of the 
vaiion^s wh« weiRs S^Ptore of Vgue of the 

Towaa*” -Here a jF#ti*iOpjpor|||pity for e^tahhshing a peiora- 
nont f^eri?i onippj hayo gjven a totally different 

torn to i.Uf of rtajly. *hoy ^eepi to have had no 

ide§ of ;sn<^ a bond, heipg t^, inncfh wrapped np in thejr nai- 
roWrsighM tnpnijcipa^ pajtliotlfpi. §i|rpondi ufgea as an excuse, 
that “ Fhe oopception of aj(e#ral OpIWhtntioo h one of tlifi niost 
refined and nhstraef of poUpOalpOP^tiwitions, and that, Uierpforc, 
men hardly oivilia^ QOI^ld not Ffdtte their minds tp the con¬ 
templation of ; rnonnmio cantons of Swipepr- 

lapd, little wore Ihajo a opomri? afterwards, idid '^teir pnp^s 

to it, apd they certainly iiof more Jfrfrdiaed or refined than 
dm Italian cities of the tsyh cenlnry! 

The Imrnhmd le^ne was, Ihffolore, miprely a tethporary epafi- 
tipii against l^rederic, wifhpnt any central government %r fixed 
diets. However* ^y .cmrle4their,t^ for a season. 

The Lomhard nfifithii* defeated the imperial aro^y 01 > the field pf 
J^gnaiiQ m,hlay, 1170, and toohthe empmor’s camp. Frede¬ 
ric, while hunting ip dm diichest of the comM* /was seen to 
fall, and was to half J^peo hified; hot a few days 

after, he arrived disguisj^ and amoc at t}ie gate of Pavia, which 
city remamed £aiditiirim .ih|m in his reverses. A congress was 
held at Venice the fpllow^yiear^ tp which city Pope Alcjfau- 
der Ilf., and aftmwanda himself, repaired; a truce for 

six years w^«agreed wmifj which led |o ifip fanions peace of 
flowstance in l iS.0* My this treito, the firil in modern history 
hetween a sovereign |im dm ppdpm ,^r commofll* <^idps ,>f«re 
confirmed in theif mdependept ^yjarhimon*, fiieir, tfie pghi 
ol^kring war,t» short, fii ai| tfm attyifiptes of |overmgnty; under 
an imhnpwmdgment* however, of tim emperor as their suzerain, 
who af^inted- an imperial vicar to represent 'him in Lombardy, 
as'Of appeal .in civil mal|mSf'fwd, m.,.whdm tliey 

m»d. W|m|e iii^ts they were 
boiiid||«g/^l[^p*l''«^fi»t tfloifi w)m wPro 'p»t ''meflihem of tho 
LomharW league. This treaty’^erved afterwards fof ages to 
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regulate all afifaiFs between the Oerman empire and the Italian 
cities, until Charles V. merged by conquest the old impeiial pre¬ 
rogative in more sweeping pretensions oC hia own house, 

and thus laid foundation of direct Ahstrian dominion in 
ItaW.^ 

Soon after the termination of the War, several of foe Lombard 
towns, unable to tijlebk the revised turbuleneii of their internal 
factions, adopted foe institutii^ df a podestd, wiiich Frederic had 
first introduced. This officer was to be of noble birth, of ano¬ 
ther territo^ to be renewed every ye^, and to be vested wifo ex¬ 
tensive Judicial and mtlitary powers. In liis judicial capacity he 
was assisted by laWyers or assessors* He had the Jm sangumis, 
or of ordering the infliction of capital bunifoment. He was, in 
short, a dictator. We find Crettiona having a podestd in H78. 
Milan followed the example in 1186, by choosing Uberto Visconti 
of Piacenza. This innovation, however, does not seem to have 
been very popular at first, and we fold foe ^ries of podest^s often 
interrupted. ^I'he consuls sbll remained, being magistrates of 
various classes and attribufes^ Thb fitst in rank were styled con¬ 
suls of the community t who commanded foe militias of the six dis¬ 
tricts of the city; vVith their chptaiits abdValvassori; there were also 
consuls of justice, who werd ’magistrates or justices of the peace; 
and comtils of tke merchants, elected by foe body of trades. The 
consuls of the community had the administrations of the state and 
its finanij^al affairs, but they Could not take any important deter- 
min.ation without consulting foe cpuncil of credertza. In 119 ® a 
fresh rujfture took place betwemi nobles and the popolmti, or 
plebeians. The latter insisted oh having their separate council 
of trust, which was called Credenzei M Sartf Jmbrogio, and after¬ 
wards deipriatid. It seems that several noble families sided with 
the popular party, and bad themselves inscribed on foe rolls of 
trades. • 

The Credenza di Sant* Ambrosia was at first composed of the 
lower ai tizans. The wealthier burgheitS^ merchants, and men of 
.liberal professions formed, foerefoi^, aupfoer community among 
themselves, having also their own credenza, which thiy called della 
moita. The mlvassofi, or inferior formed also their own 

credenza, separating themselves frbfo the’hi^eir nobles or cap¬ 
tains, vVho, with foe archbifoop at foeir bead, constituted the Cre¬ 
denza del GagUatdi.f Kadi of these four credenze had its con- 

• For an of (hc Gcjiwao acr^oont of tliese transactions 

between Frederic and the Lomfoitl cities, see F. <2, fo Vol. iii. pp. 666^571. 

t i^sniOndi, in Ids larger swarlr, ibeatiosna «f these rival councils, whi^ tie 
cidli la Oi?d fa BoUuag ^oftt Uiwn. Vjfini 

reckons tjirce, C<wit<tni, Aafbrp^ioli^ tf which last he attributes to the 
valvassori. ^or, Milan, c.' viii. 
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suls, who enacted edicts or iawa^ for those under therr respective 
jurisdiction. But in matters .concerning the whole state, depu¬ 
ties from each of these four classes assembled in a general council, 
the numbers of which appear to have varied from ,200 to 1000, 
Tlie right of electing these deputies, and the duration* of their 
ofBce, are equally vague, as well as the condition and qualifica¬ 
tions of the candidates; for in the lists which still remain ^»'e 
found barbers, vintners, carpeilte.ra|. butchers, See. The ■ podest^ 
had the right of calling together raese general councils, which 
prerogative became subsequently vested in the vicaftj or lords. 

The'four %redenze, however, generally resolved themselves into 
two parties; the aobles, with the valvassori, on one side; and the 
merchants, traders and artmns on the other. The nobles of that 
epoch were not, as now* a few single families; they formed, w‘th 
their connections, sub-feudatories and dependents, a very numer¬ 
ous and compact body, decidedly the niesb warlike part of the 
population; they constituted the only cavalry who had sustained 
the brtint of the wars against Frederic. They bad the advantages 
of a superior address, of an acquaintance with foreign courts and 
councils they had for them the arfchbishop and his dependents; 
and the podest^, bein^ a noble UlsO, W'as generally on theit side. 
But tliey were ambitious, 'overbearing to oAers, and quarrelsome 
among themselves. The burghers on their part, as they became 
weiiithier, would no longer brook the superiority which the others 
assumed. The nobles were driven out of Milan and of Brescia, 
but they returned to.the charge, strengthened by their friends from 
Creinona and other towns. • Heggio and Bologna weirevdistracted 
by siUiilar feuds. ^To these internal dissensions was added the old 
rivalsbip between one town and the other, which revived as soon 
as they had all adjusted their quarrel with the emperor. The 
Uiever»ending list of tliese petty wars, which is given by Bossi and 
otherhistorians, withoutfahj^distinct account of the origin of most 
of them, excites a mixed feeling of indigOation and contempt; for 
people were killed, property was destroyed, and families made 
unhappy by all these feuds.»« One half of the index of Bossi's fif¬ 
teenth voluiitie consistssof anich heads as these:—"*’^Wars of the 
JL^ashard cities;, private wars of several Italian cities; other wars 
of ithe Italian cib^s; fre^ Coulestft between the Italian cities; 
petice concluded between several cities; wars and tumulls in the 
cjj|iieai wars of the Italian cities, (this head is repeated ai. least 
jtvyepty time*); vvars of Lombardy; tumults of Brescia and Milan; 
to*hpli»,MTiacei3iaa; wars in Lombardy and all over Italy ^ wars 
f in, Tuscany,” &c.: and all diis^ inde- 

of W of the great contfat which wis then 

ii^J^tween theif^^ hiason Maaifred. 

Such whs the happy condition of the Italian cities during the 
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tliirteewUi ceatnry^ sucli the mann^ in wlrtcli the free people en- 
joyed that independence for which i^eir fathers Imd bravely 
fought at l^egnano. , 

“ But,” Sismoirdi observes, “ there were then no regular soldiers like 
ours, who have now to bear all the privations and dangers of war j mili¬ 
tary-service was a temporary duty, the pkasure and pastime of every citi¬ 
zen, which he consecrated a few days every year : he fought in sight 
of his dw^v walls i if be was wopnded he was brought back to his own 
house, ami if he died bis loss was wept by all his townsmen.”— 

Ital, chap. XV., 

Alas, what a pieep of mock-heroics is this ! Strip it of its 
glittering phraseology, and whatjoes it come to? That a con¬ 
duct for which individuals would oe hanged or sent to the gallies 
in our* days, w'as then the pleasure and duty of every citizen. 
Who could suffer now Bristol to fight every year against Bath, 
Manchester against.Liverpool, and predatory bands from Wind¬ 
sor to go and storm the good people of lieading, taking them pri¬ 
soners, and immuring them in dungeons. Something of this sort 
has been going pu for years among the republics of South 
America—another specimen ’of the happiness of unchecked tle- 
mocracy j and yet there are people, who*talk about establishing a 
constellation of republics all over old Europe! 

It will be said, perhaps,, jthat the nobles were the cause of all 
this. But the nobles, as* we have observed, were no exclusive 
aristocracy—♦they formed a nuraerons class of the citizens, par¬ 
taking of the general feelings. And after the nobles w'erc driven 
out of the towns, at the begihning of the thirteenth century, did 
discofd cease ? No, it continued as violent as ever between town 
and towm, and within the towns, between the wealthy burgherili and 
the artisans or lower classes. 

“ The truth is," says Bossi, ** that the cities of Irombardy were ruin¬ 
ing each other through their municipal quarrels, whilst within some of 
them, as at Piacenza, intestine feuds still raged between the nobles and 
the people ,”—Storia d’ Italia, vol. xv. p« 86j. < , ! 

It has been said that the townsi fbtirished and the.population 
increased in the midst of ail ^isb But fiats is a va^ue assertion. 
The truth is, that some cities increased at fiio expense of others.. 
Bosst observes, that a number ol towns^which are mentioned as 
bmng of importance in the eleventh century had disappeared in 
the^rteenfiii Several causes contributed to keep up the wealth 
of th© cities; the extraordinary fertility of their territory; their 
manufactures, for which they were yet unrivalled in Europe; the 
practice of the Lombard citizens of lending money abhigh iute- 
resk all over Europe^ from whklh the name of Lombard became 
synonymous wifii that^df bankei^as well as usurer. But however 
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Addrishing the cities might be/Stirely the coUhtry which was sub- 
jeet to periodical devastations could not be' improved by them ; 
and accordingly we find that the greatest sufferers were the un¬ 
fortunate country people# who had no voice in all these disputes, 
brfit were doonn^ tO pay die citiaens for the misery they ihnicted 
on them. They wece treated iVke dogs by both partied. Sis- 
mondi bimaelf gives a short dketdh, from Ferratus of ViCertita, of 
the sufferings of the rural pdpulalidit, resttlting from the quarrels 
of conflicting dtiee, to whieh we refer such of our renders as may 
wish to 'satisfy themselves of the truth of our observations.— 
liepubi ii&li ^irol; k. chap, xxvili. pp. 3S>6,«fl97. 

After frspeated affrays bet^^ the nobles and the burghers of 
Milati, after the former had beeti expelled and had afterwards re¬ 
turned, the people, dissatisfied With the podesti\, who favoured the 
nobies, determined on haling a separate podestA for tljernsckes, 
in the same maimer as they'had their own credenza and consuls. 
They chose for this office ragiuio della Torre, Lord of Valsesina, 
a powerful feudatory, who had Saved sotoe years before the re¬ 
mains of the Milanese militia, after the defeat of Cortenova. The 
nobles had now' for their champion the Archbishop FrA Leone dc 
Perego, an enthudast both in mfigion and politics, who, like his 
contemporary FrA Giovanni da Vicenza, had distinguislied himself 
by his zeal against the cuthoritor heretics; many of whom were 
publicly burnt at Milan and other placets. Perego did not suc¬ 
ceed in restoring the authority pf the nobles, and encounters be¬ 
tween the fwb parties continued to take place. 

On the death of Pagano della Torre, his brother Martino was 
elected by the popldar credertza to succeed him, hnd no limits 
were assigned to his authority. The nobles had for their own 
podestA Paolo da Soresiua. A marriage took place between the 
sister of the latter add Mkrtino, whitn served for a time as a 


pledge of peace between the two parties. But Guglielmo da 
LandriaUo having slain I man wtid was his creditor, the people 
flew to arms, pulled down LandriabO's house, and drove all the 
nbbies out of the town# widfihe Archbishop Perego at their head. 
Thd latter i&oncentrah^ their fdftsts in the neighbourhood, and 
MaHItio led the people oUt to fight them; but through the pope^s 
mediai^h a conveuitton was agreed upon on the basis of ^rfect 
Quality, all the offices of the state, from the highest to the lowest, 
Ming divided between the two parties. The Credeftsa of Sant* 
Composed of artiSans and other inferior classes, had 
anptdnfed# In 11257, Martino della Torre An^t&fio e Signore del 
*^ Iltier and Lqrd of the People.*' They thought by 
giv%| tlMSefVei a permanent chief to be' better ante to Oppose 
.. . ...The Gredebza Of k 
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Motta, or of^ tlie Wealth}? burghers, did not at first agree to this 
choke; they ele^t^d another chief, aod many of them joined the 
nphles, who had appc*inted Soresina. Ilartino, howei^er, obtained 
the advantage in the city, and expelled Soresina, The nobles 
then had recourse to Eccelino III. da Homano, the famous tyrant, 
who ruled Veroria, Vicenza, and the March of Treviso, and who 
had also lately tahep the city of Brescia. Eccelino advanced 
towards Milan with a,aplendid army: be crossed the Adda* but 
seeing himself pres^d on all sides by his enemies, among whom 
were Oberto Pekvicitto, Lord of Crenjona, and Buoso di Boara, 
both Ghibelines, and pnee his friends, he attempted a retreat, but 
was taken prisoner and died of his wounds in October, 1259. 

The exiled nobles of Milan still kept the field, with about one 
thousand cavalry ; and Martino, unable to reduce them with his 
militia alone, engaged Pclaviciuo and bis cavalry in the service of 
Milan, with the titknf Captain-Generalforfive years,and a peii- 
sicn. This was the beginning of the practice, afterwards so pre¬ 
valent in Italy, of hiring mercenary troops, or cowdertieri. The 
Milanese emigrants were surrounded in the castle of Tabiago, 
near Brianaa, and the water*in the wells being exhausted, their 
horses died, the air became infected, and the cavaliers, pressed by 
thirst and disease, surrendered at discretion. Martino had them 
chained and carried to Mftau on carts* The people wanted to 
murder them, butMarlUtn had them confined, some in dungeons, 
and others in cages, eiiposed to the public gaze, where they 
dragged for years a miserable cxiid4nce« The ferocity displayed 
by all classes in those times is truly revolting. Alberic da Ro¬ 
mano, EcceUuo*S brother, having been delivered into the hands of 
the people of Treviso* was takeUi 'witli his family, before the 
pode8ia,,and there saw his young wife and four children, two 
girls and two boys, literally backed to, pieces, before he w'as him¬ 
self put to death. . • 

Martino della Torre was chosen, in 12()0, by tlm towns of Lodi 
an^ Novara as their ** lord,” which in such small communities 
implied a more absolute authority than that Jfhkli he enjoyed at 
Mpah. liorabaidy was fmgingsdta lawn chaias link after 

linl^ * After the death of the Ardibishop Pcfpgo^ the Chapter of 
Mftan, composed of nobles aiul plebeiaps^= w4» divided about the 
cbplce of a successor. The pleb<^ians>g^:^ a 

nepimvr ,pf the t^ord Martino, hnd the nobles to I^raucis Settala. 
T% pope, iklexander I?.# was oftepded with Martiuo for having 
allieci hiniself with Iklavicino, a Gbibelme, who was besides 
known; td iavdur the cathari, or Paulkian heretics; hen-ejected, 
therefdne, l^th oompedtbfsj and name^^to the se® the Canon 
Ottoim'yii^ntb dl .» and. powerful family# whnhad 
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iBxiled ^yith the nobles some years before. In isi63 Mar- 
tito; died, Imvi^ first secured the succession to his authority 
brother Fhilip. The latter added to his brother’s lord- 
ships those of Como, Vercelli and Bergamo, which towns elected 
hjm as their lord. Tiretf of their dissensions, the citizens were 
igl^d tb resort to the protection of a chief, povyerful and popular 
at the same time. The Della Torre did not after the form of the 
institutions of Milan j the podest^, the councils and the credeuzo, 
remained with an authority apparently independent of that of the 
lord. J*hflip received, in a podestd. frotn^the hands of 

Charles bf Ahjou, arid separated hiniself from Pelavicino and the 
other G^ibefines. It if dptlonk ip the ^forriani favouring the 
Guel^i or church pa^rty, W’hitelhO pope had raised against them 
a formidable rival in tltp’pef$dh of the Ghibdine Visconti. This 
is one of the fium^lran^ evidences Of the short-sighted policy of 
Italian parties. Philip bf^ihg died in 1265, was succeeded by his 
nephew, Napoleone della’Toi|Si|^^ pursued the same line of^ 
policy. Otho Visconti, tlife atehbishop-elect, still continued an 
emigrant op the estates of his faniily, near the lakes of Como and 
Maggiore, ivherc he collected m|^: dissatis^ noblemen, carry¬ 

ing on for yeare of prada^OiyWarfare against Milan. As 
long as Gregoiy Xl lived, policy of that pontiff, who see¬ 

ing that in Charles of Anjou the IthS^ps had to fear a worse 
master than the Princes of the Hoh^ Of Btiahia, endeavoured to 
reconcile Guelphs and Ghibelines vritSoiit giving the prepon¬ 
derance to either, obliged, Visconti*to oautious in his move¬ 
ments. But after the deatnr of that gooaVpppe, in I 276 , Otho 
grew bolder: he took possession of Como had tecco, and at last 
marched against Milah*' Kapoloonh elide but to meet him, but 
allowed himself to be sihrpriaod jti thje |tigbl,ahd taken prisoner; 
he and others of fils family were cdhdned in Cages, after the 
fashion ^et up by Ida Martino. The people of Milan, 
hearing of the defeat,the^rcmahider of the Torriani, * 
pelted them with to leave the city. A 

iteputafiotr of citiJsfei^ aCut Ctho Visconti, whom they 
salgthd a#s»^ poipahal LdfiJ of Mikn;" This oectirted in 
Ja;Dnary,'V2T7.'' ‘'r, ^ ' 
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who had ,.iaised them^lves ^ wthk the jwt of demagogues, 
jOtrodueed monarchical habits, djpmsing the ndhles and driving them 

when bead of this long 

m^enary, found the 
ly servi^e. ;Thcre was W Itmgef Ihy independence 
^ k'any class, ho <dtvaiipa of cbiuictee br love of liberty, 
an^mthough republican councils, popular'sddeti^i continued fora long 
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time aftci-j tlte principle of life, wliich ought to have animated them, 
was extinct, and the sovereign power became transmitted by the first 
and virtuous Viscontis to their inapt and vicious descendants, without 
the nation ever attempting to recover it from their grasp. 

ItaL ch. xxii. p. ‘455. 

This passage is woitliy of lljc consuicralion of those politicians 
who think that destroying the nobility is the surest means of 
securing liberty to the people. 

The sequel of the history of Milan from this period is more 
generally kuowm. The first Viscontis were able and well-dis' 
posed men, who bore tlieir faculties with temperance, and paid a 
certain respect to iht habits and feelings of the citizens. The 
monsters of the family, the Bernabos,the Galeazzos,the Giovanni 
Muiias,*' came after. Mattco, grand nephew to the Archbishop 
Olho, after being elected captain of the people, was appointed by 
a diploma of the Emperor Albert, in 1298, “ Imperial Vicar- 
General ill J.ombardy.” He was afterwards proclaimed by the 
Milanese themselves “ General Lord and defender of the city of 
Milan.’’ He then formed a privy council, composed of fifteen, 
and aftei wards of twenty nuimbers. This institution, under the 
name of Senate,” lasted till the French invasion in 179(>. He 
had his own guard and his own tribunal. His grandson, Azzo, 
who was called the good, died young and without issue, and 
Azzo’s two uncles, the Archbishop John and Luchino, succeeded 
him ill the administration of the state. They were succeeded 
by Beniabo and Galeazzo IL, brothers, who disgraced themselves 
by acts of the greatest cruelty. Galeazzo having died in 1378, 
his son Gian Galeazzo, after some years, imprisoned his uncle 
Beriiabd, and became sole ruler of Lombardy, lii 1395 he 
obtained of the Emperor Wenceslaus, for a considerable sum of 
money, the title of “ Duke of Milan and Count of Pavia,” 
including in this investiture twenty-six cities and their territories, 
from the hills of Montferrat to the lagiines of Venice. To the 
south of the Apennines he held Pisa, Lucca, Sienna, Perugia 
and Bologna. Florence was the ^nly city that stood in his 
way to universal tyranny, and he was preparing to attack it with 
all his forces, when the plague earned him off in the castle of 
Marignano in September 1402. 

Under the first Viscontis, the coiiiimuiity or citizens of Milan, 
by means of the general council and of the elders, was in a 


• Giovanni Maria Visconti, son of Giovan Galeazzo, used to give up liis prisoners 
to be devoured by inastids, and lie enjoyed the sight of the cliace. Squarcia Giranio 
•was his chief huntsman. They were both murdered at last by sJme Milanese 
gentlemen, but with no great benefit to tbe people, as the atrocious although not quite 
so insane Filippo Marhi succeeded his brother. 

VOL. XII. NO. XXIV. •» 
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nfanner co-sovereign with the lord; tliey discussed the law's 
which the latter proposed, they executed the decrees, admi¬ 
nistered the finances, coined money, imposed taxes, and exercised 
other sovereign rights. But from the time of Bernabo and 
Galeazzo H. this co-sovereignty xvas at an ciid. The Viscontis 
promulgated their statutes, especially the penal ones, such as that of 
the Lenty* which breathe the most ruthless ferocity, without consult¬ 
ing the general council, and enforced them by their own fiat; they 
declared war, made peace, imposed taxes, fanned the different 
branches of the revenue, appropriated to themselves, the mono¬ 
poly of various articles of first necessity, such as salt, without 
consulting any one but their own privy council, whose deliberations 
were kept secret. The general council of 900, which continued 
to exist p?’o forma, merely registered the orders of the dukes. 
The latter in their edicts and despatches spoke of il nostro comitnc, 
our city of Mi/a?t. 

After the death of Duke Filippo Maria Visconti, the Milanese 
made an attempt to recover their independence; but Francesco 
Sforza, the son of Attendolo, the peasant of Cotignola, and who 
had married a natural daughter of Filippo Maria, partly by 
artifice, partly by force, oljliged them to surrender, and acknow¬ 
ledge him Duke of Milan in i4j0. Francesco showed himself 
a good prince, but bis son and successor, Galeazzo Maria Sforza, 
was a monster of cruelty, lust and perfidy. He was at last 
stabbed by Olgiati, but the people took not the part of their 
deliverer, whooxpiied in torments. The Sforzas were aftcrw’ards 
driven out by the French, reinstated by the Swiss, turned out 
again, until at length Charles V, brought the Duchy of Milan 
under the sway of the House of Austria. The Venetians on 
their side had by degrees taken possession of the whole eastern 
country, from the Adda to the Alps of Friuli. 

'I’lie cities of Lombardy therefore lost their liberty, or more 
properly Sjicaking, their independence, not through foreign 
attacks, but by their ow'n intestine dissensions, which made the 
people give themselves wil!«igly up to some able and determined 
chief, in thh hope of obtaining peace and security. The chief 
himself generally ensured these blessings to them for a season, 
but his successors proved tyrants, and their irresponsible power 
became as mischievous as the former popular factions had been. 
The w ant of a balance in the powers of the state is the great evil 
of both single republics and absolute monarchies. 

... from the contested field of Lombardy, we pass over the 
!Apennints into Tuscany, our eye is liist arrested by Florence, the 

—... ■ _i - - ,,, t ____ 
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most brilliant specimen of an Italian free city. We find there 
a higher degree of intelligence and retinement, a greater 
approximation to genera! principles of justice; “ her judicial 
institutions,” sdys Sisnioiid'i, “ arc indeerl far from deserving to 
be held up as models, but they were the first in Italy which 
afforded any security to the citizen."' And yet what vt^as 
the career of republican I'lorcncc? Distracted at first by the 
factions of the nobles, she took the bold though harsh resolution 
of extirpating the evil by the root; first the Gbibelines were 
exiled, and'»thcn the Guelph noble« were ostracised, they and 
their descendants lining declared incapable of holding office. 
At any fresh out-breaking of violence on their part, their houses 
were razed, their property confiscated, and their jiersons severely 
handled. The nobles being thus disposed of, did the citizens 
manage to live in harmony among themselves 1 By no means; 
the wealthier burghers, the merchants, the higher trades, the men 
of education, kept the offices and power of the state in their own 
hands, and the lower trades,* the artizuns, besides that inde¬ 
scribable class called populace, which is an unavoidable super¬ 
fetation of every city, beg’an to cry out against the new or 
plebeian aristocracy of the popolani grahi, i. e. the “ fat burghers.” 
And this is all natural enough. M. Sismondi in one place 
asserts the plausible, though with many in our days unpopular 
principle, that government should remain in the hands of the 
educated, and of persons of properly. After relating the revolt 
of the Ciornpi, or lower artizans, he observes that 

“ False ideas of equality first made the Florentines insist upon every 
citizen having an equal share in the government; and after they had 
experienced the violence and depredations caused by the anarchy of the 
Cioinpi, they forgot the advantages of true cijuality. They did not 
sufficiently seek to procure to all equal protection and equal justice.” 

And then he thus sums up:— • 

“ Let liberty exist for all, but let power remain with those who can 
understand its objects, with those who arc too proud to acknowledge mas¬ 
ters, and too generous to wish for subjects, with those wjio possess the 

advantage of a liberal education.Let all, however, have some 

share of political power: such share as way be required to secure them 

against oppression.but let them participate in this political 

power as citizens, not as magistrates.”— Hist, dc la Liberie Ital. cli. x. 


• The citizens of Florence were first classed into 12 arts or trades* in 1266 j there 
were seven higher arts, Isl, lawyers and attornejs. 2d, dealers fn foreign cloth and 
other stufl's, called also caliinalii, .“hi, bankers and money cliangers^4lh, woollen 
manufacturers and drapers, ath physicians and apqfliccaries, 6lh, silk manufacturers 
and mercers, 7tli, furriers. The low^er arts were five, retailers of cloth, smiths, shoe¬ 
makers, butchers, and carpenters and nia|ons. In progress of time the numbty of the 
minor arts was increased to fourteen. t 

Y 2 
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This is a problem which yet remains to be solvccl. In bis great 
work, however, the author had said, lliat the “ merchant aristocracy 
of Florence soon became odious to all the other classes of the 
nation. Prejudices in favour of birth may appear unreasonable, 
but prejudices against birth are still more so.” And yet this 
ineftchaut government “ was neither exclusive, nor careless of the 
welfare of the people. They did not neglect the country popu¬ 
lation, they were remarHably favourable to agriculture.” Hut 
being exposed to the attars of both the nobles and the lower 
trades, they defended themselves by the most arbitrary measures, 
the nobles were put out of the pale of the laws, justice was vio¬ 
lated by summary courts, humanity was shocked by tortures and 
executions. Machiavel, in comparing the dissensions of his own 
country with those of early Home, observes, that— 

“ In the latter, the disputes between the nobles and the plebeians led to 
the passing of some law which determined the rights of the two orders, 
while at Florence they ended always in the exile or death of a number of 
citizens. The contentions at Romo strengthened the militaiy bravery, 
those of Florence have utterly annihilated it. And this diversity has 
been owing to the different object wdych each people had in view. 
The plebeians of Rome wished to share in the honours and offices of the 
state in common with the patricians, those of Florence fought in order 
to possess the government alone, to the total exclusion of the nobles. 
And as the wish of the Roman people was the most reasonable, the 
nobles felt less offended by it, and after some differences a law'was passed 
which satisfied the just demands of the people, and yet left to the patri¬ 
cians their dignities. But the object of the Florentine people being 
unjust and mischievous, the nobility fought more desperately against it, 
and this led to slaughter, banishments and confiscations, and the Jaws 
which were passed after the struggle was over had not for their object 
the common good, but only the advantage of the triumphant party.”— 
Storie Florentine, proemio, lib. iii. 

Let us now turn to the modern historian. 

r 

In all the quarrels of the w^ealthier citizens, first with the nobles 
and afterwards with the people, (here this chameleon-word means the 
lower trades and artizans,) ci^l liberty was frequently violated, per¬ 
sonal rights and security were often overlooked, but while in the midst 
of all this disorder civil liberty was trampled upon, democratic liberty 
remained. Democratic liberty consists, not in security, but in power) it 
does not ensure to nations either tranquillity or order, economy or prudence, 
but it carries within itself its own reward. It aflbrds the sweetest en¬ 
joyment to the citizen who has once tasted of it, in the gratification of 
influencing the fate of his country, of sharing in its sovereignty, not ac¬ 
knowledging any authorities but those he has himself created.— Rcpub, 
iiat, ch. xxK. p. 172. 

'' -- ■ » . - . . — ■ ■ ■ ■ — ■ . 

• The Florentines conlrived most ingeniously to satisfy tiiis universal craving after 
power;<|jy the constitution of 1268, they lifd 12 btwnmini, afterwards called priori, 
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That M. Sismondi’sj picture of democratic libert}? is true to tlic 
life, is proved by all the historians who lived during its prevalence 
at Florence. We should rcconmiend particularly the perusal of 
the Chronicle,’third in our list, which has been lately re-edited with 
the greatest care. The writer, Oino Cojiipagiii, himself a popu¬ 
lar citizen, and a niember of the government, relates honeslly^nd 
without partiality tor any faction, the dreadful disorders that 
occurred from 1280 to 1512. It was during this period that 
Giano della Bella, a well-meaning in order to put a stop to 
the contiiifial affrays of the Guelph nobles, who, after expelling 
the Ghibclines, had become insolent towards the citizens and 
quarrelsome among themselves, obtained the law that ostracized 
thirty-three families, and placed the nobles under a severe surveil- i 
lance. This was followed by plots against Giano, in which some 
of the lower trades, headed by a great l)utcher called Pecora, or 
“ the sheep,” took a leading part. 

** I’ecora was a man of large stature, bold and of eonsummate 
impudence, a great talker, follower of evil, agitator of the lowTr orders, 
ever ready for plots and broils. He was elated with his mob popularity, 
and being supported by the Tosiughi and other wealthy burghers, he 
defied the Siguoria and the ofiScers of justice.” 

This man joined Corso Donati, a turbulent Guelph noble, a 
sort of Florentine Catiline, and after a tumult they drove Giano 
out of the city in 1294. 

Then followed the fatal disputes between the Cerchi and the 
Donati, upon which was afterwards engrafted the fend between 
the Binnchi and the Neri, who came originally from Pistoja. Af¬ 
ter many disorders, the Neri asked Pope Boniface VIII. to in- 
tciferc, and the latter sent them Charles of Valois, brother of 
Philip Ic Bel, and who was then trying his fortune in Italy. 
Charles came in November, 1301, violated all his promises, sur¬ 
rounded himself with the faction's Neri, recalled Corso Donati 
and the other outlaws, who began to plunder and murder the 
Bianchi, setting fire to their hoiyses, and carrying away their 
daughters by force. This lasted six days. The Priori receiving 
no assistance from the citizens, who were either wicked or pu- 


taktii from tlio liigljcr trades, wljo were dtangecJ every two luontlis, and who consti¬ 
tuted the executive; a council of credenza of 80 citizens, a council of the people com¬ 
posed of l80 members, not nobles. Tlicsc two councils, whose members were changed 
every year, tleliberalcd on all matters laid before them hy the signoria or executive, 
after which the result of their dclibeiatioiis was laid before another council of ISJO, 
composed of nobles and burghers, whicli gave its final opinion. Slsmondiacldsa fourth 
council, which lie calls generul, consisting of 300 citizens of ail classcJI but Machiavelli 
says that the credenza and the council of the ^oplc united constituted the general 
council. Sisroondi observes, that with all this multiplicity of councils in one city, the 
general parliament of the people becan^iinnecessary, and of rare occurrence. 
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sillanioious/’ left their office^ and were succeeded by the worst of 
the triumphant party. 

*'The families of Donati, Rossi, Tornaquinci, Bostichi, committed 
great depi'edations and atrocities. The young men of the latter extorted 

intimate friends, under pretence of guarding their 
properly while they stole it. They had torture-instruments in their 
nous^, in the new market in the midst of the city, with which, in broad 
^y-light, they tortured peouje in order to extort money from them.”— 
Ditto, Cronaca, lib. xi. p. 107. 

• 

Many horrors were committed against w'omcn, both married and 
single; many orphans and old men were robbed of their all, and 
then exiled from the city. Men were accused of having conspired 
and made to confess, and then fined a thousand florins each; and 
the stupid people cried out ** death to the traitors.” Charles of 
Valois tilled his coffers by confiscations or forced contributions, 
whicii he extorted from many citizens by threats of sending them 
prisoners into Apulia. In April, 1302, he banished a number of 
families of the Bianchi, and among others the Cerchi, Petracco, 
Petrarch’s father, and Dante Alighierr, who w'as then ambassador 
at Rome. More than six' hundred persons >vere at that time 
exiled, and reduced to wander in poverty through the world. 

At last Charles of Valois, the peace-maker,” went away, 
gorged with plunder, and left Florence in a state of dreadful 
contusion. Pope Benedict XI., a good and sensible man, sent 
his legate. Cardinal di Prato, in 1304, to endeavour to re-esta¬ 
blish peace in that distressed city, but after some desultory nego¬ 
tiations with the leaders of the various parties, the legale was 
obliged to leave Florence, his life being threatened, and the 
reign of misrule became again ascendant. The heads of the Neii 
party contrived a plan to set fire tb the houses of the Cavalcanti 
and other families obnoxious to them. The fire began on the 
10th June, and spread through the most populous part of the 
city, destroying warehouses, palaces, and private dwellings, and 
no exertions could stop it. Juueteen hundred houses, says Diuo, 
were reported'lo have been burnt. Thieves publicly took away 
the property before the eyes of the owners, who did not dare to 
prevent them. 

Next followed the siege of Pistoja by the Florentines and tliose 
of JLucca, when the most savage cruelties were perpetrated 
upon the podr inhabitants, men and women, who had left the 
town through hunger. They had their noses and feet cut off, 
at^ thus wdirc left to perisji in sight of the vvatis* The women 
were abandoned to the brutality of the besiegers. And all these 
pebpleweere of one common coui^'y, Tuscans J Talk of Barba- 
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lossa’s cruelties after this! I'he interference of tlic jjope alone 
saved Pistoja from utter exterininatioii. 

Castriiccio Castracani. the Gliibeline Lord of Lucca, threat¬ 
ened Florence in its turn. The moveable Signoria or executive 
of the latter city, which as changed every two months, m us not 
a match for Castriiccio, wiio, to great talents, united prompti¬ 
tude and secrecy and unity of design, the very qualities in which a 
democratie state like Florence, must, from the nature of its con¬ 
stitution, be most deficient. The Fftfreutincs took Cardona, a 
mercenary oonimaiider, into tlieir seivice, but their troops were 
defeated at Alto Pijscio in September, 1325. Completely ter¬ 
rified, they then applied to Charles, Duke of Calabria, son of King 
Robert of Naples, who made them pay in one year 400,000 fiorius 
for his protection. Luckily for them, both Castruccio and Charles 
died one after the other. Death, as Machiavelli observes, was the 
best ally the Florentines ever had. 

Fresh dissensions and au unlucky campaign against Pisa 
made them again look out for a foreign protector. King 
Robert sent them Gualtieri, Duke of Athens. This man by bis 
oppressions, exactions, and 'cruelty, reduced them to the last ex¬ 
tremity. At last they drove him awayMii 1343. New dissensions 
now occurred within the city, a battle was fought in the streets, 
the result of which was that the remaining noble families were 
finally expelled. Florence now remained quiet for about ten 
years, wlien a feud between two popular families, the Ricci and 
the Albizzi, agaiu divided the city into two factious as fierce as 
the former ones of the Buoudelmouti and Uberti, or of the Cer- 
chi and Donati. The Albizzi, however, had the advantage; they 
exiled miinbcrs of the citizens, and formed a goveriniicut composed 
of the popolarii graasi. But the lower arts or trades, instigated 
by the Ricci, the Medici, and the Albeili, broke into insurrec¬ 
tion in 137b’, forced the palace, buryt the archives, and after three 
days anarchy, elected a wool comber, Michele Lando, chiet magis¬ 
trate. Lando was a man of natural sense, and the first use he 
made of his power was to check the*rioters, and re-establish some 
sort of order, in which he was successful. • 

Several years were passed in continual tumults and bloodshed, 
until at last the populani grassi, with the Albizzi at their head, 
resumed the ascendancy in 1382, and administered the affaiis 
of the republic till 1434, when they were superseded by the Me¬ 
dici, supported by the lower orders. Sismondi has»passed a high 
eulogium on the administration of the Albizzi. 

No triumph of an aristociatic faction c merited a more^rilliant place 
in history. For the space of fifty-thiiee years the Albizzi directed the re- 
pubUc with a success till then une<|mpled, maintaining theroselvts by the 
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ascendancy of their talents and virtues, without ever interfering with the 
rights of the other citizens, or abusing a preponderance which was founded 
on opinion.”— Hist. lAbert, ch. x. 

One would suppose from this, that Florence enjoyed perfect 
internal tranquillity for this half century. But when w^e come to 
examine particulars, we find a different tale: frequent tumults, 
conspiracies, executions, banishments, until the year 1400. Ma- 
chiavelli says, the towii/emained internally quiet from the year 
1400 to 1433.” However, even this w’as to Florence a long 
and till then unexampled period of internal tranquillity, and of 
this the ** merchant aristocracy” of the Albkzi ought to have the 
credit. The republic was all fortunate in her external politics; her 
two most formidable enemies, Gian Galeazzo Visconti, and Ladis- 
laus, King of Naples, being both carried off, one by the plague 
and the other by another contagion, just as she was threatened 
with destruction. She acquired the possession of Cortona, Arezzo, 
Montepulciaiio, Leghorn, and last, though not least, that of Pisa. 
Sismoiidi has given an account of the fall of that ancient republic, 
from one of the families of which he is himself descended. Machia- 
velli says nothing on this last transaction, except calling it the 
glorious conquest of Pisa.” But it was a conquest attended by 
flagrant injustice. The Pisans had bravely driven away, in July, 
1405, the troops of the Duke Visconti, and of his French ally 
Boucicault. The latter, however, still kept the citadel, which 
he agreed to sell to the Florentines for 200,000 florins, which he 
was to share with Gabriel Visconti; but after receiving the money, 
Boucicault charged Gabriel with being party to a plot against 
the king of France, and had him beheaded! Notwithstanding 
these infamous transactions, the Pisans retook the citadel from 
the Florentines in September of that year. They then sued 
for peace, offering" to reimburse the Florentines the money they 
had paid Boucicault, and to recall their citizen Gambacorta, who 
had been banished for his attachment to the Florentines. But 
under *^the virtuous administration of the Albizzi,” ail these offers 
were rejecte^. The Pisans* defended themselves desperately for 
more than a year; they were closely besieged in 1406, and suf¬ 
fered from famine and disease. In the end, the W'retched Gamba¬ 
corta, whom the confiding Pisans had made Captain of the people, 
sold his country to its enemies for 30,000 fforins, and secretly 
opened to them one of the gates in the night of the 8tli of Sep¬ 
tember, 1406. 



Ise Florentines did all in their power to reconcile the Pisans to the 
their atmy was preceded into the famished city by waggon-loads 
d. Gino Capponi, the Florentine commissioner, promised not 
tile itHctesrregard to justice, IpU privileges end favours to the cou- 
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quered people. All in vain! The most ancient ami opulent families 
of Pisa emigrated to Lucca^ Sardinia, and Italy j the young men almost 
all engaged ‘ in the companies of adventure j’ and Pisa, in losing its in¬ 
dependence, lost its comnicicc, its population, and every remnant of 
prosperity.’*— Hist, de Libtric ItaL ch. ix. 

Such was the treatment one republic received at the hands of 
another. 

The Albizzi, after banishing Cosmp di Medici, were in their 
turn exiled by him, Cosmo, the most popular man in Florence, 
governed tfie republic from 1434 till his death in 140‘4. The 
Medici rose to pcfwer like the La Torre at Milan: first, by 
courting popularity with the lower orders, and then by depress¬ 
ing the wealthier families, the merchant aristocracy, by which 
they humoured the passions of the people. The constitution was 
not apparently changed; the republican forms continued, but 
Cosmo moved his puppets under the board as he liked. Yet 
Cosmo’s administration was one of tranquillity within and pros¬ 
perity without. He bore his faculties witli moderation, he was 
generous to profusion, he vras a patron of the arts and letters, and 
we can hardly find fault with the title^of Pater Fatrice which was 
bestowed on him after his death. 

After a short protectorate of the weak Piero, Lorenzo, 
Cosmo’s grandson, succeeded to the authority. We think Sis- 
iiiondi has not been just towards that illustrious Italian. We 
do not subscribe to the whole praise bestowed on Lorenzo by 
bis eloquent panegyrist Koscoe, but we approve still less of the 
attempts which have been made of late to lower his character. 
It would have been a fortunate thing for Italy had she had a few 
more Lorenzos in her limes of need. Lorenzo, in fact, had not 
usurped any authority; he succeeded in 1409 with his brother 
Giuliano, not yet of age, to that influence which their father and 
grandfather had exercised for half' a century before, and at the 
pressing invitation of the authorities and of the principal citizens, 
and by the universal acclamations of the people, who were all for 
the Medici. The only real encroachment Loreqzo made upon 
the constitution was years after, in 1480, when the conspiracy of 
the Pazzi, the hatred of Pope Sixtus IV. and Lorenzo’s hazardous 
journey to Naples made it necessary for his own preservation, 
and for the peace of the state, that the government should be 
established on a firmer basis. He then assembled a parliament, 
which elected, according to a precedent sanctioned by the Albizzi, 
a halia or convenlion, W'hich balia transferred its own extraordi¬ 
nary powers to a permanent council af seventy, a s^t of senate, 
who were to choose tlie citizens qualified for the magistracy. 

Sismondi says that Lorea'l 9 was mot only a bad ciriasen of 
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Florence, but also a bad Italian, having allied himself with Fer* 
diiiand of Naples, witli Sforza, and with the pope. He did so be¬ 
cause he saw the necessity of an Italian league against foreign 
interference, an evil which he, with a sort of prophetic foresight, 
considered impending over his country. In averting this he suc¬ 
ceeded while he lived, but hardly had he closed his eyes, when the 
storm gathered over the Alps, and the French invasion, under 
Charles VIII., let loose upon unfortunate Italy a long train of 
calamities, which desolated it for the next half century, utterly 
destroyed the independence of the Tuscan republic;#, and paved 
the way for the delegate tyranny of Spain, which weighed like an 
incubus upon the Peninsula for no less than two hundred years 
after. 

To assimilate, as Sismondi has done, the wicked conspi¬ 
racy of the Pazzi and their unprincipled associate Pope 
Sixtus IV., against Ijorenzo and Giuliano de Medici, to 
that of Olgiati against Galeazzo Maria Sforza, is to confound 
principles and characters of the most opposite description. 
Galeazzo Maria was a monster of lust and cruelty, of whom 
Olgiati purged the earth, althou^i Ids countrymen were too far 
gone in servitude to prodt by his example, and assert their inde¬ 
pendence. The Pazzi were, on the contrary, ar turbulent am¬ 
bitious family, who had shared the government with the Medici, 
and abused their power under Piero, and felt disappointed 
because Lorenzo did not bestow on them the same confidence as 
his father. They intrigued with Sixtus IV., who had a spite 
against Lorenzo, because the latter had prevented him from 
usurping the possession of Ciu4 di Gastello, which the pope in¬ 
tended to add to the dominions of one of his nephews. And the 
means resorted to were as wicked as the causes that impelled 
them. An archbishop and a cardinal were privy to the conspi¬ 
racy for assassinating the two brothers, in which adventurers, 
bravoes, and profligate characters were joined. A holy day, while 
high mass w'as said in the catliedral, and while the officiating 
priest raised the consecrated "host, which Catholics believe con¬ 
tains the body of our Saviour, this was tlie time chosen for the 
murder i Is this foul conspiracy to be compared to the sincere 
eothushism and singleness of purpose with which Olgiati, Vis¬ 
conti, and Lampugnani, after strengthening themselves by prayers, 
went to meet the tyrant as he entered St. Stephen’s church, and 
titnick him with their daggers iu the midst of his guards ? Let 
migr jiupe read the life of Galeazzo Sforza, and say whether any 
can be made between such a monster and the lofty- 
mmled Ijoie^^o de Medici. 

Bui* homixo’s memory has to ai^wer for the destruction 
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of Florentine independence. Thirty*eight years after his death 
the republic of Florence still eitisted; it fell by the arms of 
Charles V., at the instigation of Clement VIL, the illegitimate son 
of the murdered Oiuliaiio di Medici. She struggled hard at last, 
and her fall was not without dignity. Sienna soon after under¬ 
went the same fate. 

Three Italian republics survived the calamities of the sixteenth 
century, and continued to exist till within our own recollection 
—Venice, Genoa, and Lucca. They were aristocracies, but they 
were at leas* national Italian governments, and their citizens 
enjoyed peace and security; they were thriving, wealthy, and, 
generally, contented communities. At tlie end of the eighteenth 
century these three states fell, in their turn, smothered in the 
embraces of republican France, The same overbearing perfidi¬ 
ous policy devoted to destruction the democracies of Switzer- 
laud uiid the aristocracies of Veuice and Genoa, and always iu 
the name of liberty! Venice, with her fourteen hundred years 
of independence, and her lofty recollections, would require a sepa¬ 
rate article. We can only allude here to tlie partial view w hich 
Sismoudi takes of her fall, * Indeed, throughout his work, it is 
easy to see that Venice is no favourite with him, altboiigli in 
several passages, he acknowledges the protection and security 
which her citizens enjoyed. But whatever the abuses of her 
government might have been, they do not justify the double deal¬ 
ings of Bonaparte and of the French I)irectory—they do not 
justify their exciting her subjects to revolt—the devastation of the 
country—the plunder of the city—the dismemberment and the 
base barter of her territory. The,whole transaction is one of 
the blackest character. 

We have been lately perusing the tw’O volumes of documents 
relative to the fall of poor Venice,* and our indignation at the 
base policy and the cold-blooded inhumanity of its destroyers is 
stronger than we can express by words. VVe think M. Sisiuondi 
would have acted more wisely had he abstained from making any 
.comments on that catastrophe. It Is a tale that does not bear 
extenuation of any sort There W'cre traitors in the Venetian 
senate, no doubt, and verily they have had their reward. But we 
feel for the citizens, and for the country population, who, by Sis- 
mondi's own acknowledgment, had lived so l^iig happy under the 
banner of St. Mark. Who would not wish to see that banner 
still floating to the Adriatic breeze ? Who would riot rather be¬ 
hold the Doge and the senators, antiquated as they might appear 
to a fastidious leveller of the present day, gracing^still their 
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marble halla, instead of either foreign regenerators or guardians 
of social order listlessly watching the crumbling palaces of the 
sea-girt city ? All lamentations are,now vain —Venezia ^ mortal 
—but her memory, at least, ought not to be traduced, nor oblo¬ 
quy and insult added to irreparable injury. 

By the fall of Venice, Italy lost its only maritime power, its 
only fleet, and its remaining possessions beyond the sea. These 
serious losses do not appear to us to have been sufficiently no¬ 
ticed by historical or political writers. By the Treaty of Campo- 
formio, Dalmatia, the towns on the coast of Albania, and the 
Ionian Islands, which had been for ages •annexed to an Italian 
power, were detached from Italy, and for ever. The Italians, 
who were foremost in the career of discovery both in the East 
and the West, have not now a single colony, not a foot of ground 
beyond the shores of the Peninsula; they who once covered the 
coasts of the Levant with their settlements, have not a single 
factory there. The Venetian arsenal and fleet, which but forty 
years ago ruled over the Adriatic and the Ionian seas, kept in 
respect the Ottomans and the Barbary regencies, and upheld the 
rank of Venice among the naval powers of the Mediterranean, 
are now no more. They* were annihilated in 1797» 

Genoa, the other maritime republic of Italy, fell by similar 
arts. Bonaparte first invaded its territory, disregarding its 
neutrality; he interfered between the nobles and the democrats, 
the last of whom he had secretly encouraged; and in 1797, after 
incorporating it in the new Ligurian Republic,” he enforced 
upon it one of his paper constitutions. This constitution he 
again modified in 1302, and at last abolished altogether in 1805. 
Genoa was then united to the French empire, to partake of the 
blessings of the conscription, the continental system, and the in¬ 
quisitorial police. And, as if more effectually to debase his vic¬ 
tims, Napoleon obliged tlie members of the government them¬ 
selves, with the doge at,their head, to dance attendance on him, 
and solicit the honour of being united to the Great Nation, 
Lucca likewise received* its new constitution in I SOI, and in 
June, 1805, ** it demanded of Napoleon (says Sismondi) a sove¬ 
reign of his family.” He gave it his sister Elisa, married to Baci- 
occhi, whom he had before made Prince of Piombino, 

Thus were the litstof the Italian republics swept away; thus,in 
the name of liberty, were both national and personal indepen¬ 
dence destrbyed. San Marino, with its 5000 inhabitants, perched 
upon a mountain, was spared, and still survives. Its insignifi¬ 
cance $ai^d it fro|n the qommon fate. 

We must conclude. The freedom of the Italian republics in 
the middle ages was not that wjjach we understand in our days by 
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the name of liberty. It neither secured the lives, the properties, 
nor the honour of the citizens; nor did it promote their peace 
and happiness, nor guarantee to them even the freedom of debate. 
Their liberty.could ally itself to the most cruel tyranny; it was 
nothing but absolute power taken from the hands of one, and 
placed in those of the many. Of passive or civil liberty they had 
no ideV. Are these merely our own assertions? No ! they are 
copied almost word for Nvord from M. Sismondi’s concluding 
chapter of his “ History of the Italian Republics.” We recom¬ 
mend this chapter to the attentive perusal of the reader. 

“ The liberty of the ancients,” he thus proceeds, being the property 
of the citizens, it was not necessary to examine how far it contributed to 
the general happiness. The liberty of the moderns being under¬ 

stood to be a means by which governments attain the object for which 
they are instituted, namely, the happiness of all, it has been thought fit 
to examine in what manner liberty constitutes happiness, or bow far it 
contributes to it. The result of this investigation has been a conviction 
that the object of men united into society being that of securing to eacb 
other the protection of their persons, pioperty and honour, and respect 
for their moral sentiments, any government which should wantonly 
sacrifice or expose tlie same,* %vhich should offend against justice, 
humanity or public decency, would be utteriy deficient in its object, and 
ought to be considered as a tyranny, even if established by the will or 
caprice of the whole community,”—c. exxvi. 

The exclusive admirers of the Italian republics appear to us to 
have fallen into the error of viewing that which was only a stage 
ill the progress of society as its ultimate end, which ought to have 
been, like that of every other nation, the consolidation of the 
country cither by an union, or by a permanent and well-poised 
confederacy. Tivice has Italy seemed to approach this term ; 
once in the fifteenth century, and again in the eighteenth. On 
both occasions foreign invasion has rushed in, and throwing the 
elements of society into confusion,, has removed the prospect. 
When a third opportunity may offer itself, we cannot venture to 
predict; but it would be highly impolitic to hold up to the Ita¬ 
lians of the present day a return teethe democratic spirit of the 
'middle ages as the best means of consolidating •them into a 
nation, all experience having proved that it is in the very nature of 
democracy to produce a contrary effect. 
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Abt. III. — La Grande-Bretagne en Mil Huit Cent Trenie<‘Trois. 

Par M. le Baron d’Haussez, Dernier Ministre de la Marine 

sous le Roi Charles X. 3 tom. 8vo. Paris. 1833. 

This work forcibly reminds us of the well-known passage in 
Oxenstiern’s letter to his son—" You know not by how little wis¬ 
dom the world is governed.” We have only to substitute * was” 
for is/’ and “ France ” for “ the world,” and we shaH find a 
similar intimation indirectly atforded by the work before us. 
M. d’Haussez w^as one of those colleagues ofPrincePolignac who 
govenied France under Charles X., and be has produced a work 
which we must regret should ever have been published. We re¬ 
gret it, not on account of his readers, for some anjong them may 
be amused; or of the publishers in France or in England, (for 
w'o doubt not the work will excite sufficient curiosity); or of either 
of those countries generally, "or of any particular class which 
either of them contain; but simply on account of M. d’Haussez 
himself. His having been a member of the Polignac ministry 
was a circumstance calculated to have produced, not an impres¬ 
sion favourable to him, but decidetHy the reverse. Why should 
he have confirmed this unfavourable impression by sending forth 
a work like this? Was it not enough that his participation in the 
ill-starred ordonnances ” should have exhibited a fatal ignorance 
of the state of France? Must he also exhibit a vvritteii proof of 
consummate ignorance with respect to England That a man is 
untaught may be the unhappy consequence of adverse circum¬ 
stances; but if he values public opinion, he will, indeed, act very 
unwisely in allowing the world to believe that he is unteachable, 

M. d’Haussez appears by his own account to have enjoyed 
peculiar advantages for the composition of his work. During a 
residence in this kingdom of more than two years, he tells us that— 

une alternative continuelle • de fr6quentation d’unc societe noni- 
breuse et distinguee, et qui paraissait vouloir se livrer k mon observation, 
et d’un isoleinent coinplet, inettait k ina disposition des mat^riaux pr6- 
cieux, da temps et de la solituiie pour les 6tudier et les clnsser. J’etais 
dans une situation nouvelle, stimule par je nb sais quoi d’iuaccoutuiue, 
qui s’etendait k mon cconornie morale ct physique. 

" Tout cela agissait avec force sur mes sens, rbveillait rues esprits, 
leur imprimait une direction et un elan qu’ils n’avaient jamais eus. Mes 
sensations partaient d’un coin do mon imagination o(l il me semblait que 
je n’avais pas encore fouill6. II en sortait des pensees, des idbes que je 
ne connaissais pas.”*—vol. ii. p. 242. 

We are, thwefore, not required to grant the indulgence demanded 

... ---U------ - --- 

• As m English irdinslation of the book haa appeared simultaneously with the 
ori^oaUwe bate preferred making our extracts from the latter. 
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for works composed under circumstances of difficulty; neither 
need we make any allowance for the embarrassing novelty of an 
altered artd a fallen position. This, the author says, is an ad¬ 
vantage. Hitherto he has always been placed too high to take 
an accurate view of tlie details of life. 

** Jusque-lk, placi dans des situations elevees, je ne les avals consi- 
d6r6es que coinme des moyens de voir plus loin, d’embrasser de plus 
vastes perspectives. ‘ 

“ J’^tais alors aux premiferes loges du grand spectacle dn inonde. .le 
voyais plus fi I’aise: peut-ctre ii’observais-je pas si bien. Descendu au 
parterre, confondu dans la foule, coudoyt, presse h raon tour, regardant 
d’en bas la scene sur 4aquelle naguiire je pJongeais d'cn haul, les objets 
in’apparaissaient sous uii autre aspect, sans que le dramc pcrdit de son 
intcrfit.”—vol. ii. pp. 242, 243. 

M. d’flaussez docs not enter into any detailed account of the 
situations he has filled; and as the above passage contains such 
allusion to long continuance in high station as might almost sug¬ 
gest the idea of his having been born a minister of .state, and as 
moreover such allusions may perchance have piqued the curiosity 
of our readers, we will therefore give what the author lias failed 
to supply—a very brief abstract of such particulars as we have 
been able to collect respecting him. It appears that he w'as born 
at Neufchatel, in Normandy, in 1778: that in 179b’, he, being 
then only eighteen years of age, commenced his political career as 
a secret agent of the exiled Bourbons. Becoming suspected, he 
was obliged to fly hi 1799, but subsequently returned to France, 
where, in 1804, he was again snspecled of being implicated in 
the conspiracy of Georges and Pichegru. Participation, how¬ 
ever, w'as not proved, and his only punishment was being placed 
under siirveiilance. He afterwards attached himself to the service 
of Napoleon, and as a reward for this transfer of loyalty was created 
Baron and appointed Mayor of Neijfchatol. On the first restora¬ 
tion of llie Bourbons he returned to his former party, and remained 
faithful to Lonis XVIII. during the Hundred Days. On the se¬ 
cond restoration, in 1815, he wasnooiinated President of the Elec- 
’ toral College of Lower Seine; was elected a Deputy to the 
famous Chambre Introuvable; and when the division took place 
betvveen the Chamber and M. Decazes, he adhered to the latter. 
As a rew'ard for this adhesion, he was appointed to the prefecture 
of the Gard, and was found so useful in that capacity, that during 
the various changes of ministry that took place between 1817 and 
1829, he never ceased to be “ Monsieur fe Pr^fet” of that or one 
or other of three other departments—the Landes, thfuls^re, and 
the Gironde. In August, 4829, on life refusal of M. de Rigny, 
M. d^Haussez was appointed to his last and highest post, the office 
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of Ministre de la Marine, which he retained not quite a year. 
These are the situations 41ev6es” in which M. d’Haussez had 
been “ jusque-1^ place,” We fear our readers will be disap¬ 
pointed, and may consider that the situation of pr^fet, albeit re¬ 
spectable, is hardly entitled to the magnificent designation of a 
place " aux premieres loges du grand spectacle du rnonde,” and 
IS by no means to be regarded as a ** raoyen d’embrasser de vastes 
perspectives.” Besides, granting the position to be as elevated as 
he pleases^ and admitting that in its unmetaphorical sense a high 
position naturally commands an extensive view, we fear the asser¬ 
tion is not transferable by arty strict analogy to ofllicial life.'* The 
routine of office is commonly, and we apprehend is justly, held to 
have a tendency to narrow rather than to enlarge the mental vision. 
Official men do not necessarily see more of the circumstances of 
life because more is laid before them. That which they see for 
themselves may in amount and value be very little; that which 
they see through the eyes of others may be only error and delu¬ 
sion. It may instruct; but it may mislead them. They may 
ground their judgments upon the partial representations of official 
underlings; they may acquire a contracted mode of viewing 
affairs; may set up a self-ponstituted official rule of right, and 
insist upon approving or condemning, solely according to con¬ 
formity with, or deviation from, a standard of their own. But 
though official habits may have tended to contract the mind of 
M. d’Haussez, we are bound to say that in his observations upon 
the administrative part of our system, he shows more good sense 
and liberality than in his remarks upon other matters—a difference 
which we are perhaps justified in attributing to the circumstance 
of his better understanding what he writes about. Though he is 
surprised at the unmeddling character of our government, and 
seems to wonder that even the breeding of horses is not made a 
state concern, yet he is willing to admit that some how or other 
matters go on as w'ell as if the government pried into everything, 
and interfered at every step. After noticing the neglect of the 
government in the metropolis respecting “ une infinite d’objets 
qui dans les autres pays attirent k bon droit Tattention de I’adnii- 
nistration,” he adds— 

“ En revanche, il y a pen de capitales ou Ics vols soient nioins nom- 
breux, ©ii les voleurs soient plus promptement dfecouverts ct punis, oil 
les mouvemens populaires op6res, il est vrai, par une populace sans cou~ 
rage et sans habitude des armes, soient plus efficacement reprimes; oii 
il y ait moins d’evencmens fdcheux et moins de collisions entre les 
diverses cla^s de la sociele, et oh tous ces r^sultats soient obtenus avec 
moins de gfene, de vexations et de bruit.” 

Iff ere; we shonl4. have supposed, was a sul^ect deserving the 
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inquiry of a philosophic traveller. He might have sought to 
learn under what singular and happy combination of circum¬ 
stances apparent neglect could have produced results such as 
might have been expected only from unremitting and w'elI-directed 
care. He might have souglit to learn whether the neglect was 
real, or only apparent; and, if real, what resources w«re substi¬ 
tuted, for the preservation of order, by the cli’orts of individuals, or 
the peculiarities of the national character^,. The problem was 
curious and important; but M. d’Haussez, who devotes eight 
pages to cock-lighting, and a separate chapter to each of the fol¬ 
lowing subjects—Steeple-Chase,’* •“ Le Diner,” Un Salon,” 
“ Ui! Bal,” Un <Concert de Societe,” and “ Une Soiree au 
Vaushall”—has not attempted to solve it. It may, however, be 
observed, tliat something which may serve as a clue is dexter¬ 
ously insinuated in the foregoing passage. Our people are easily 
kept ill order because they have not the courage to resist! Though 
the results may appear favourable, they must not be allowed to 
redound to the honour of England. M. d’Haussez has here shown 
much ingenuity. lie is compelled in the course of his work to 
adduce many circumstances^ which tend to exhibit in au honour¬ 
able light the country which afforded him an asylum when ejected 
from his own. He must know, that 'whether he gives or with¬ 
holds his sanction from the unwelcome truth, we arc still gene¬ 
rally acknowledged to be a great and powerful nation. That cir¬ 
cumstance cannot4)e denied. AH that can be done is to prove 
that it is not a circumstance of which we have any reason to be 
proud—-that it is produced by no merits of ours; it is the result, 
not of our virtues, but of our vices. That we may not be sup¬ 
posed to misrepresent M. d’Haussez, we shall gladly allow him 
to speak for himself. 

“ I>c caractere Anglais a ccla de particulier, que les defauts des indi- 
vidiis ou des classes, loin de tirer h consequence contre r5nt6r6t g6neral, 
tollment a son profit. Ainsi, de la idchete de la populace resulte le 
maintien de roidrc; dc I’orgueil des gens bien eleves, la fiertc nationale; 
de la soif tie I’or, la richesse publiqiiej^de la paresse d'iinagination, la 
haine du changement et la stability des institutions; d^ la manie de se 
singulariser, de bizarres mais d’ntiles etabltsseraens; du rigorisrae reli- 
gieux, des mceurs sevtiics; du propagandisme, I’extension du commerce 
sur tons les points du globe; du malaise dans le pays natal, des colonies 
utiles 5. la mctropole; de la venalitt des emplois, de celle m&me de la 
repivsentation nationale, plus d'aptitude, plus de garantie cbez ceux qui 
y consacrent leur fortune; de la choquante inC'galite dans la division de 
la propvietc, une hicrarchie qui reoionte de la famille a I’etat. 

“ Cette disposition reagit de I’ensemble de Vordre sociaki|ur ses speci- 
alites, et fait que, malgro I'incoherence de ses institutions, et les vices 
tres-reels ct tros-apparens de son organisation, I’Angleterre occupe un 
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rang trt^s-distingue parmi les pays les raieux gouvenu*s et les plus lieu- 
reux de Tcpoque actuelle, et que, si baut qu’ils remontent, les souvenirs 
bistoriques ne peuvent trouver de points de comparaison qui ne soient h 
son avantage.”—vol. j. pp. 64, C5. 

This may be thought ingenious, but it is not original. That 

private tices are public benefits,” was a paradox maiutaiiied 
with plausible cleverness long ago by Mandeville, in his “ Fable of 
the Bees,” We had4)elieved, however, that the paradox was dead, 
and little expected its resurrection in the year 1833. There have 
been two Mandevilies noted in our literary annals—the essayist 
and the traveller. Perhaps M. d^Haussez had never heard ol 
either, but his work happens to remind us of^both. 

M. d’Haussez’s treatment of political subjects need not occupy 
much of our attention. What shall we think of the accuracy and 
profundity of a writer, who in a w'ork entitled “ La Grande- 
Bretagne en 1833,” and in a chapter entitled Une Election,” 
states that the poll may be kept open fourteen daj/s, and makes 
no allusion to the important changes in our electoral system 
which came into operation in 1832 ? Are w'e to regard this omis¬ 
sion as a piece of that “ complaisance doiit je me suis fait une loi 
en ce qui touche les iiiterets politiques de la Grande Bretagne?” 
What shall we think of the respect due to the authority of a d- 
devant statesman, who tells that in this country “ les lois sangui- 
naires d’Elizabeth qui condamnent d mort le pr^tre surpris cele¬ 
brant la messe, k la perte de leurs biens les h6tes qui luidonnent 
asile, et au bannisseiiient les fiddles qui prient avec lui, ces loin, 
quoiqiie tombees en desuetude^ snbsistent encore!" W hat shall we 
say, but that such errors and omissions lessen our surprise on 
being afterwards seriously told that the prosperity of iingland is 
based upon corruption? 

“ Malheur ^ I’Angleterre,” says M. d’Haussez, Ic jour oil ses elcc- 
teurs seront trop honn<^tes gens pour ne pas se vendre, et ou les candi- 
dats seront trop sages pour ne pas les acheterj die touchera a une revo¬ 
lution : les elemens qu’dle reuferme, et qu’une faction desorganisatrice 
tient en reserve pour cetto oeu^'e terrible, ne sont {)as nioins redout- 
ftbles que ceux^ui, depuis quarante annees, bouleversent la France." 

Among the prevailing characteristics of M. d*Haussez’s work, 
none is more remarkable than the feeling of rancour which it in¬ 
dicates towards this country, and the entire absence, through the 
whole course of tfie work, of any proof of that gratitude which he 
professes in the concluding sentence of his postscript—“ en 

t ange de Ig g^nl^reuse et noble hospitalit6 qu’elle ni'a accord^e.” 

' taoflotg^ven refrain from saying that be would have preferred 
to seek an asylum anywhere else if he could; he cannot even 
attribute to us aimiable and disinterested motives for the attentions 
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which he confesses he received. No! even our hospitalities must 
be explained in a manner at once mortifying to our vanity, and 
flattering to his own. 

" La curidsite qui, en Anglcterre, s’attache h tout ce qui sort de la 
rbgle commune, aux homines ainsi qu’aux choses; la vanitc qui y porte 
h recbercher ceux qui out jouc un v61e marquant, se sont emparees de 
tous les vides que, dans le commencement surtout, laissaicnt les divers 
eleraens dont sc composait mou existence. Elies les out lies cntr’eux 
de maniere me donner une situation ckvee dans la socictc, ct refaire de 
nioi, cu depit et peut-^tre ^ cause dcs evenemens qui m’ont renverse, un 
pnsonnagc qtie Von cst convenu de recherther, iVinterrogcr, de consulter, d 
qui la premiere place partout reservee, et dont, raalgie ses habitudes, 
on a fait une espcce d'outontf politique” —voL ii. p. 241. 

Many a traveller would have been pleased and obliged by a 
prompt willingness in the natives to point out whatever was most 
w'ortliy of his attention. Not so M. d’Haussez; he seems to re¬ 
gard this obliging disposition as a mere national peculiarity— 

une espece de tic national”—and by no means a pleasing one. 

“ Les Anglais sont tnontreurs. Lorsqu’ils ont li satisfaire la curiositc 
d’un ctrangcr, ils la fatiguent,.cn ne iui faisant grdcc d’aucun des dc'tails 
les plus minutieux et les plus instgniflaqs. Dans une villc. il n'est pas 
de qnarticr si sale, d’edifice si mesquiu, qui ccluippent h leur ciccronerie. 
Dans une maison, ils promcnent de la cave au grenicr, et appellent I’at- 
tention sur tout ce qu’cllc reufenne. C’est k n’en plus linir dans une 
bibliothi'^que, dans un mus&e, dans une collection d’objets d’art. Ils 
vous feront feuillcter jiisqu’au dernier livre, voir jusqu’au plus uiauvais 
tableau, admirer la pit?ce la moins digne d’attention. II n’y a pas dans 
celte habitude le sujet d’unc critique; si je la mentionne, c’est qu’elle 
peut-^lre considt rc'C comme une espece de tic national.”—vol. i, p. 66. 

Even where a fault is not evident, he is charitably certain that it 
must exist. Even our love of travelling, for which he cannot 
satisfactorily account, and for which creditable motives might 
easily have been assigned, can, in his opinion, have no other than 
a discreditable source. ** 11 faut qu’il y ait un vice quelconque 
dans le caracli^ro, dans rorganisatipn domeslique, dans les habi¬ 
tudes des Anglais; car ils ne se trouvent bien yuHe part: ils 
paraissent tourmeutes par un besoin de locomotion." 

Of what he calls the “ populace” in England he gives the 
following picture:— 

“ La population Anglaise a une recherche de grossi^srete qui la ravale 
au-dessous de cellc de quelque nation que ce soit. Ses moeurs sont k la 
fois depravees et fhoces. Son instinct la dispose un etat permanent 
d’agression contre Ic reste de la soci6t6. Quand die n’a’pas de moyens 
plus positifs de nuirc, die insulte les passans, les heurte, l^r dispute le 
passage. Sa mise cst d'une salet^ dl’golitanfe ; son langage est ignoble j 
sa dferoarche est lourde et maladroite. Ses moeurs de famille r^pondettt 
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k ses habitudes dcs raes. Des coups, voilJi pom- le marl le moyen d'ex- 
ercer sa supcriorite; pour la femme, celui de fairc 1 education de ses 
enfans. On ne s’occupe pas de corriger par les pfincipes nl m6mc par 
les prati(]|nes exterieures de la religion, les ]»eiichans vicieux de la popu¬ 
lace. L^instruction qu’on lui domie sc borne a des idfunens de lecture 
et d’^criture. La seule modification qu’elle procure, c*est de 1‘aire des 
voleurs et des filous adroits, d’individiis qui, sans elle, ii’auraient etc qne 
lies efres abrutis par la mkere et la plus abjecte dibauche. Elle bolt 
jusqu’k I’ivressej elle mange jusqu’h la saticte, sans gofit, sans ordre, 
sans mesure. Pour elle, I'amour n’est qu’un complement de bruta/ite. 
Prise collectivemegt, elle est d'lnic remarquable Idchete. Sa disposition 
turbulente, toujours prfttc a s6 manifester, est toujours aiscment com- 
prim6e par le bdton, souvent m6me par la seiilc presence de quelqucs 
ageiis de police.” 

Let not our readers waste their anger on this libel. Eng¬ 

lish people can afford to laugh at it. They have been libelled 
often ere now, though never yet, in our recollection, by one who 
owed them gratitude—by one who declares that his expressions 

tVauront au moins rien qui d6niente les sentiiiieiis que j’ai voues 
^ la nation Anglaise en echaiige de la gen6reuse et noble hospi¬ 
tality qu’elle m’a accordye.” Abuse .njore virulent and less dis¬ 
creet may be found in the writings of General Pillet. But Pillet 
was not a refugee—he was a prisoner of n ar, and wrote at a time 
when national animosities had been inflamed by tiic recent hosti¬ 
lities of many years. If we had thought it worth while—wiiich 
do not—to defend the English people against any of tliese 
charges, M. d’Haussez W'ould, in one particular at least, have saved 
us the trouble. After saying that our populace “ piise collective- 
inent est d’une remarquable If^chety,” he proceeds as follows: — 
** 11 faut I’etudier dans ses indivtdns pour y trouver qiielques in¬ 
dices de courage. Les combats que se livrent les gens des pcuple 
prouvent une grande exaltation dans leur colere, une forte volonte 
de vengeance, an grand mepris des consequences de la lutte qu’ils 
elitreprenneiit, bcaucoup de gamosiie dans les procedes du com¬ 
bat.” After describing the combat, he proceeds to say—“ Les 
combatlans s’en vout chez eiwt, apr^s avoir depensy dans un igno¬ 
ble pugilat dixfois plus de courage qu'U ii enfant a des duel/istes 
de bonne campagnk*' M. d’Haussez does not explain how it 
happens that individuals exhibiting such undeniable evidence of 
courage, should, when collected into masses, be remarkably cow¬ 
ardly. Let him be spared the needless trouble of explaining the 
imaginary paradox. The fact is not as he represents it. Oui 
populace “ prise collectiveinent” is not cowardly. But we be¬ 
lieve we caiifeiUndrrstand the reason why M. d’Haiissez has assumed 
the‘Contrary. Driven from his countiy by a sanguinary tumult, 
which was followed by the introduction of a more popular .system, 
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lir fled liithcr, where he finds a more popular system also intro¬ 
duced—a change wliich he is told is equivalent to revolution; and 
lie witnesses'while among us, the secure completion of a bloodless 
reform. In London he can find no parallel to the emeiites of 
Paris. With the utmost ingenuity, the most unpopular hyper¬ 
conservatives could scarcely contrive to have it believed, even by 
women, that their lives were in danger; and though high pre¬ 
miums were offered for a victim, no would-be hostage for expiring 
Toryism co^dd hold forth to symparfiy as an evidence of his suf¬ 
ferings any nobler document than a glazier’s bill. Whence this 
moderation ? Whence this remarkable difference between the con¬ 
duct of the people in England and in France? To have attri¬ 
buted the diffcieircc to onr respect for the laws—to our love of 
order—to our less excitable and more reasoning minds—to our 
confidence in the pow'er of obtaining redress by safe, legal and 
constitutional means—to anything, in short, that w'ould have im¬ 
plied a compliment to the national character or the institutions of 
the latrd, was foreign from ^I. d’Haussez’s purpose. He looked 
aronrid for some other reason, and “cowardice” rewarded his 
search. “ Perhaps the people are quiet only from want of cou¬ 
rage.” Happy thoirght! That individually they are brave is too 
notorious for denial; hut col/cctivc/j/, ]et them be cowards. It 
sounds paradoxical; but never mind that! Happy the arguer 
who, to suit his purpose, cau always find a ready paradox even 
half as good as this! 

Tuiiiiitg from M. d’Haussez’s comments upon classes, let u.s 
next see how lie treats professions. We know not by what studies 
this ci-devaut Prefet, and ICx-ministre de la Marirre, has quali¬ 
fied himself to pronounce with oracular confidence upon the state 
of medical science in England. That he has bestow'ed upon it a 
ver y successful attention we must be ^Dermitted to doubt, from the 
fact of his having confounded surgeons with apothecaries, and 
appearing to suppose that Sir Aslley Cooper, or Mr. Brodie, are 
r emunerated only as venders of drug!?. We may estimate, by this 
•circumstance, the respect due to the authority whic^i boldly tells 
us that in England 

“ rabsence d’etudes suivies borne k des donnees tres-vagues et tres- 
snjrci ficicllcs les connaissaiices mf'dicales. Des rern^des eiier'giques, pris 
a pen pres au Itasard dans nne pharmacie, de I’einpirisriie, voila les 
rnoyens. Unc guiiice que Ton depose sans dclicatessc dans la main de 
rEsculape a la ftn de ebaque visile, et qu’il revolt sans hqgte, voila le 
resnltal.” ... “ Nnllc part enfin, I'art n’est exerce avec tin meprisplus 

compkt ib's rl^glcs les plus vulgaires, avec une abnegation plus absolue de 
toute espece de misoimement.'^ ... “ Les remfidcs imergiques forraent.le 
fond des prescriptions des praticiensAnglais. Vakool oitre dans laplu- 
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part despreparations, et toujours de la manitire la nioins rationnelle,’'... 
“ Je connais une femme qui, par le conseil de son nifedecin, boit tine pinte 
d'cau-de-vie par jour; et, cbose inexplicable, cc regime a dejii six annees 
de duree.” 

** Chose inexplicable!” Yes, truly! But there is another ** chose 
inexplicable ” which he is not afraid to admit—“ Cependant la 
long6vit6 est d pen pres la m^me qu’en France”—not merely 
pen pr^s ra^me,’y)ut much greater. It is but the other day that 
a French academician published a table of the rates of mortality 
in the different states of Europe, by which it appears that while 
in France the annual mortality is I in S9, in England it is only 
1 in o8; in Scotland, I in 59, and in [relaiul, 1 in 5.3. 

This, one would have supposed, would have produced some 
diffidence in the justice of his sweeping accusations. Not at all— 
facts may be stubborn things, but they are not so stubborn as 
our Baron’s confidence in his own correctness—“ Qu’en con- 
dure,” he asks, “ siiion que la science du medecin ne contribue 
^ la conservation de la vie que dans une proportion bien faiblc, 
lorsque son ignorance ne I’abrege pas dans une proportion plus 
forte?” We admit the iiiTerence if the premises weic correct; 
but it so happens that a comparison, not of this country with 
others, but of recent with distant periods, shows a marked cor¬ 
respondence between diminished mortality and improvements in 
the art of healing. We are therefore led, not to that which 
M. d’Haussez regards as the only possible conclusion, but to 
another much easier and more obvious—namely, that he is 
utterly and ridiculously mistaken, and has wriden a chapter, 
which, if it ever meets the eyes of the Dupuytrens and Majendies 
of his own country, will in all probability be greeted only by a 
contemptuous smile. 

M. d’Haussez next records* his opinion of our clergy. With the 
confidence of one who has been accustomed, as he tells us, to 
tiake extensive views from an elevated position, he thus summarily 
proclaims tlnjir general character. In answer to tlie question 
** Qu’est-ce qu’un eccl^siastique cn Angleterre ?” he writes, 

“ e’est un homme d’une grande natssance, entoure d’uue nonibrcuse 
famille, pourvu d’un riche benefice, vivant dans le luxe, participant a 
tons les plaisirs, k toutes les joutssances du monde; jouant, chassant, 
dansant, se montrant aux theatres, ne se pi((uant pas dc gravitc lorsque 
son csractferq, personnel ne I'y porte pas j economisant sur scs revenus 
pour Stablit^es enfaiis; depensant sa fortune cn paris, en chevaux, eii 
cfaiena, quelquefois m^me asec une rnaitresse, lorsque cette prevoyance 

t manque; dans Tun k Tautre cas, dounant peu aux pauvres, et lalssant 
soift s’en- occ|iper, conmie (^elui de remplir des fonctions qu’il 
tl^daigne, k quelque malheureux d'une classe inf6rieure, lequel, pour une 
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inodique retribution, est oblige d’avoir des vertus, et d'acconiplir dcs 
devoirs dont le titulaire se dispense.”—vol. i. pp. 266, 267. 

We do not deny that there have been, and still may be, clergy¬ 
men of the Church of Englaiid to whom some of the traits here 
exhibited may be applicable. But the instances are very rare. 
In the course of a pretty extensive acquaintance with the clergy, 
it has never been our ill fortune to meet with one such instance; 
and it is highly improbable that during his two years' residence 
among us, i^ny one such instance should have bcfn discovered by 
M. d’Haussez. Yet he confidently’brings forward this coarse 
tissue of exaggeratiolis as an average of the whole English clergy, 
and oracularly tells us Ce tableau est vrai!” T, ci-devant Minis¬ 
ter, Prefect and Mayor, under Napoleon and the Bourbons, have 
said it! Let those who have not been equally elevated and con¬ 
sistent hear and believe! Believe too, on my assurance, that the 
Jinglish clergy never attend the sick. " On nc les voit pas quitter 
leius demciires commodes pour aller s'6tablir an chevet d’un 
malade, et lui porter les consolations de la religion.” We un¬ 
hesitatingly declare this to be a gross and infamous calumnj/. We 
knoTo an instance in the West of England, where, in the summer 
of 1832, during the most frightful ravages of the Cholera, an 
English clergyman, of the established church, exhibited a self- 
devotion, a courageous attention to the physical and mental W’aiits 
of his dying parishioners (and in a parish where nearly one in ten 
fell victims to the pestilence), which, since the time of “ Mar¬ 
seilles’ good bishop,” has probably never been exceeded. We 
knoto this iiistance—we have heard ofmanif others. M. d’Haussez 
vvas in this kingdom, and if he had chosen to inquire he might have 
heard of them too. Such being the case, in what terms suf¬ 
ficiently strong can we reply to the slander which M. d’Haussez 
flings at the clergy of EInglaiid “ eii echangc de sa g6n6reuse 
et noble hospitable.” ** On ne les voit pas!” that is to say, 
M. d'Haiissez never saw them— ergo, nobody ever saw faeni. 
How can we reply to such a rcasonsr! Perhaps quotation is the 
. best exposure. As there are truisms almost too simple for proof, 
so there are falsehoods almost loo vague and nionstrous for refu¬ 
tation. M. d'Haussez seems to be aware of this, for he usually 
traduces on a grand scale. It seems a bolder and more magni¬ 
ficent style of libelling to aim at classes than at individuals; more¬ 
over, it is a safer mode, and less exposed to confutation. Some¬ 
times, however, M. d’Haussez inadvertently furnishes the antidote 
as well as the bane. He introduces some specimens tf ignorance 
wliich can be promptly exposed by a reference to recorded facts, 
and by which we can afterwards test the worthlessness of his other 
concomitant assertions. Such,Cor instance, is his statement're¬ 
specting the invariable wealth of the English clergyman* 
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Sa carriere est marquee <Vavancej il eii connaik le tcruie comine 
le debut j il sait si ses espernnccs cloiveut se renfermcr daus la possession 
d’un b6n6fice tie raille oudouze cents livres sterling dc revenu, ou si son 
ambition peut s’elever jusqu'^ Tepiscopatj mais il sait aussi que dans 
I'hypotb^se la moins favorable, ties etudes sur Ic rcsullat desqucUcs on sc 
inontre’^peu exigeant, suffiront pour lui assurer une position bonovable. 
Sa famille ou ses amis tiennent en reserve pour lui uuc cure ricbement 
dotee, sur la^uelle il residera s’il a le dcsir et I’espoir de s’61evcr davantage, 
qu’il fera gerer par un suppleant gages, s*il se decide k sacrifier son 
avenir aux douceurs de sa situation pr^sente.”—vol. i. p. ^9. 

Is it possible that M. d’Haussez, pretending to write on the 
subject of our clergy, should have neglected to inl'orni himself 
respecting the emoluments of the English church ? or that having 
so informed himself he could have thus written ? Either sup¬ 
position is difficult, yet one of them must be true. M. d’Haussez 
might have known, and knowing might have stated, that the 
average value of English livings is less tlian .*300/. a-ycar—that 
out of 10,421, which forms the total number of benefices in 
England and Wales, 4,.36l are worthy less than loOA per annum ; 
that in 2,274 the annual stipend is nol more than JOG/.; that in 
736 it does not exceed 50/!^; and that in .57 it is not more than 
20/., or less than tlie wages of a day-laboiiior:—that moreover, 
in 1831, tire number of curates of non-resident incumbents was 
4,202—that of each of these the average annual stipoiul w as 80/,, 
but many had only 30/, or 40/., and some as little as 20/., and 
even as 10/. Such is the rich reinuneraliuii which falls to the 
lot of the majority of our clergy ! Such are the brilliant prospects 
of those who enter the profession of the church! Such is the 
“ carriere marquee d’avance de reccl^siastique AnglaivS,” w ho, 
according to M. d’Haussez, “ sait que rlans I'hi/polhhe la mains 
favorabley des etudes, sur le resultat desquelles on sc inontre pen 
exigeant, mffiront pour lui assurer une position honojable.'’ 

Let us now turn to the more amusing chaiaclerislics of 
M. d’Haussez. It is so little W'orth while to be seriously angry, 
that we may ,fis well smile at his .blunders as frown at his libels. 
It is .surely pleasanter, and quite as profitable; and a very vain 
writer must be dull indeed if he does not furnish some amuse¬ 
ment. One of M. d’Hatissez’s most aimising qualities is -his 
omniscience—^he is absolutely tlie most intuitive and all-com¬ 
prehending gentleman Uiat it has ever been our good fortune 
to meet in print. The very sight of his table of contents sliows 
the vast ej^jansioii of his mind. We tiiul distinct essays on 
almost every subject that, any traveller has ever discussed:—on 
“ Justicci Administration, Marine, Annee, Vie des Chitleaux, 
Bains *de Mer, Mflfriage, Les i^'emmes, Relations de Eamille, 
Une EiectioHi Une Siance du Parlement, Clubs, Journaux, 
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Beaux-Arts, M^dccins, Clerge, Instruclion, Eniigralioii, Pauvros, 
llopilaux, Prisons, Cinieticies, Coniintnce ct Industrie, Regime 
des Manufactures, Agriculture, Forets, Mani^re de Voyager, 
Courses, Routes, Canaux, Fonts suspendus. Railways, Steeple¬ 
chases, Combats de Coqs.” On every one of these subjects, and 
others too, which it would be tedious to enumerate, he dllivers 
his opinion with equal confidence and decision; and we are boutjd 
to admit that there is no appearance of his having bestowed his 
attention otherwise than impartially, and more on any one of 
these subjects than on any other. Indeed, we may say, that there 
is evidence of what^ might perhaps be considered an excess of 
impartiality, a leaning towards those subjects, which, from their 
relative slight importance, are most likely to be neglected, and of 
which a lengthened notice was least to be looked for at his hands. 

Thus the Ex-ministre de la Marine, who devotes eight pages 
to cock-fighting, discusses the British navy in three and a haif, 
I’he Ex-deput6, who gives twenty-three pages to the Beaux- 
Aits," and twelve to the economy of the stable, gives to “ une 
Seance du Parlcment” only su\ Thus, like some professional 
men, who are scrupulous in their avoidance of whatever might be 
considered to “ smell of the shop,” M. d’Haussez dilates most 
largely on tliose topics on which he would be presumed least 
competent to offer an opinion. Tlie information which he gives 
on these manifold subjects is frequently novel and remaikable. 
In speaking of our horses, he says, that, " a Texceptiou do la 
course, de la chasse, et du transport de la biere et du chaibon 
dans les villes, tons les genres de chevaux sout employes a tons 
Ics usages, sans egard pour leurs forces relatives et leurs formes.” 
Really! nevertheless we never saw a lady’s fine-limbed palfiey at 
the plough, nor a hairy-heeled cart-horse used as a roadster. In the 
cliapter on Agriculture, we are told, that w here the game is veiy 
abundant “ on tl6po.se le bl6 dans des trous fails 'k la main, el en 
le recouvre an moycn du riiteau”—an expensive method of sow¬ 
ing, but found advantageous, en raison du travail qu’clle 
procure ildcs bras qui, sans elle, rcsteraieut sans egjploi.” How 
pleasant it is to see that prodigality of ratiocination winch can 
supply good reasons even for circumstances which do not exist! 
We also learn that our clover and turnip fields are appropriated 
exclusively to our sheep, which are fed upon them all the year! 
We learn that “ ce qui manque essentiellemeiit k ragriculture 
Anglaise, e’est Thubitude et I’intelligence des irrigations.” It does 
not seem to have occurred to him that in our rainy climate irri¬ 
gation is seldom much required, and .that it is con?lnoiily more 
essential to practise draining. 

We have a good many pages^upon the Mani6re de Voyager/' 
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in which he sa 3 ?s, On a reinar<|ue qiie les chevaux qui, en Aiigle- 
terre, trainent les diligences, voiit plus vite que ceux aft’ect^s au 
m^me service eii France, et que cepenclant nos voitures ne 
luettent pas plus de temps k parcourir une distance domi^e.” 
Are we then to understand that French diligences go at the 
rate of nine miles an hour including stoppages?—because it is 
notorious that English stage-cpaches are every day doing that and 
more, ft seems, however, according to M. d’Haussez, that our 
coaches ought to travel a great deal faster. Their want of supe¬ 
riority over the French in expedition is accounted Vor by their 
frequent delays! » 

Cette anomalie,” says M. d’Hausscz, s’cxpliqne par Tordre ap- 
porte dans ce genre de service. En Angleterre, les stations sont plus 
repetees, soit afin de procurer aux voyageurs la facilite de satisfaire Ic 
gir&t tout national des repas froquens, soit pour favoriser celui non inoiUsS 
prononce des cunducteurs pour la bierc et les liqueurs fortes.” 

We adduce this familiar instance as a specimen of the sort of 
accuracy which M. d’Hanssez displays in matters of higlier 
moment, and we prefer a subject thus familiar, because the 
erroneous absurdity of the stateiiieut will be at once evident to 
every one of the many tbdusauds who have travelled in stage¬ 
coaches. If M. d’Haussez ever condescended to employ such a 
vehicle, his must indeed have been a singular lot if lie found 
reason to complain of the too great frequency of meals and the 
too ample time allotted to tlieni. We doubt if it would bo easy 
to find many public conveyances which systematically indulge “ le 

goht tout national des repas froquens” oftener than thiee times 
in the twenty-four hours. It is almost needless to say that the 
“ anomalie,” like many other “ anomalies" in this book, is eiiliiely 
of M. d’Haussez’s own creation. Like the psemlo-philosopljers, 
who, eschewing the vulgar test of weights and scales, sal down to 
inquire why a dead salmon is' heavier than a live one—he iiist 
conjures up a difficulty which does not exist, and then lacks Ids 
invention for facts and reasonings in order to account for it. 

We have mentioned not only the universality of his knowledge, 
but the intuitive quickness of his perception. No where, per¬ 
haps, are both these qualities more amusingly displayed than iu 
his visit to Sir W. Scott at Abbotsford. We must piemise that 
M. d’Haussez, by his own account, does not speak English, and 
he has evidently so little knowledge of the language as to talk of im 
“ roast beef,” and not to know that “ cowfortable” is an adjective.* 
This word is hiade the subject of a separate chapter, thioughout 

* There is scarcely nn Englisli word or proper name correctly spelt through the 
book. We have catehi and catek for catches; JEolovich for WooMch; greyhomid’s 
for gneyhe^nd; keaU) heau'Kr hear, hear; an( fifty others quite as ridiculous. 
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which it plays the part of a noun substantive. Thus provided with 
the means of conversation, M. d’Haussez went to visit Sir Walter 
Scott, vidio, it ^ieems, was not sufficiently conversant with French 
to talk it. All the conversation which passed between Sir Walter 
Scott and M. d’Haussez was therefore carried on in two languages, 
each speaking his own. Sir Walter, moreover, was at that'timc 
much broken in health and spirits. 'I'he visit too was of short dura¬ 
tion. The guest appears to have come one day and returned the 
next, talked during the evening almost exclusively to the daughter 
of Sir Waltei'*, and had little conversation with the great novellist 
himself till the following morning. Means less promising and 
opportunities more scanty, we should have thought, could scarcely 
have been imagined for appreciating the social qualities of the 
distinguished poet. But no—w'e must suspend our commiseration. 
The means and opportunities seem to have been amply sufficient 
for enabling such a mind as M. d’Haussez to fathom such a mind 
as Sir Walter Scott’s. Sir Walter showed him his library in the 
morning before M. d’Haussez’s departure, and then says tlic 
guest;— 

“ Ce fut dans cette conversation que je pus jiiger du genre de son 
esprit, et ni’assurer que, pour brilicr, sou unagination avait besoin dc 
I’aide de so i)lume. Avare des ivflexious, il ne les exprimait (juc d’une 
inanicre succincte et peu relevec: les aperfus de quclque ctendue scui- 
hlaient lui uiaiujuer absoluincut, L’obscivateur, qui avait si bubilcment 
etudie et rendu les caractiires dc Louis XI., d’Elizabcth, dc Mari e-Stuart, 
dc Jac(pies I,, les usages et les nioeurs des temps oii vivaient les priiici- 
])aux pcrsoniiages de ses romans, paraissait avoir depense ses souvenirs 
dans ses ecrits, et en avoir U)Ut-a-fait d^meuble sa memoire; en un mot, 
Tauteur de Waverley, de Rob-lioy, de Quentin Darx;ald, de VAntiquaire, 
ct de tant d’autres productions d’un mcrite fort distingue, ne cherebait 
])as a soutenir dans la conversation I’idee que ses ouvrages avaient donnee 
de son esprit, non qu’il dedaigudt de fairc des frais d'espvit de d’eriuli- 
tiou, inais parce qu’il nc paraissait pas.en avoir la faculte, ou au inoins 
I’habitude.”—vol. ii. pp. 120, 121. 

M. d’llaussez complacently ilatters himself tliat, iu spite of all 
. the difficulties of a bilingual dialogue, be had actually drawn hint 
out/ But though M. d’Haussez considers the conversation of 
Sir Walter Scott to have been thus vastly inferior to his writings, 
he does not think very highly even of them, lie says the present 
generation, avec plus d’eugoueinent que de saine critique, est 
convenue dc s’amuser de tout ccj qu’il a 6ciit.” He thinks that 
his reputation " a peut-^tre kik portae au-dela de celle qu’mie 
justice, m^rnc tr^s-iavorable, eht du lui assignerj” hud solemnly 
counsels us to mingle with our euthusipsm for bis naitie 
“ uu peu de rfeflexion^ tenir en r6serve quelques forniules d’adiniration 
pour les c^lebritcs d’ua autre geipi'e et d’une ilutre epoque, ct ne.pas 
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ilonner a penscv que le genie esl chose si rare, que Ton puissc lui pio- 
(Hguer, des qn’il apparait, des clogcs que de bien loug^temps on n’aura 
pas occasion de renouvqler.’' 

What M. d’Haiissez cites as an objection happens to constitute 
one of our motives! It is partly because it may be so very long 
before we have an opportunity of renewing such eulogiiiins that 
we have a pleasure in lavishing them how. But what shall ne 
say if, after all, this tranchant critic and intuitive inquirer is dis¬ 
covered to be lamentably ignorant respecting the «distinguished 
man whom he went to visit, and concerning^ whom he has deli¬ 
vered such confident opinions I Here is the proof. He tells us 
that— 

Tout en affectant tVattacher beaucoup de prix a robscurite, Sir 
Walter-Scott est parvenu k s’assurer une grande celebrit6 et k I’exploiter 
de son vivant. II a era devoir stimulcr la curioistc publique en cachant 
soigneusement son nom, et en laissant aux curieux la peine de le chercher. 
Ce uoni s’est trouve appartenir k un honorable Ecossais, d’un extorieur 
froid, et dont I’air simple etait en efl'et trks-convcnable pour doroutcr les 
physionomistes qui auraient voulu demander a une figure fine et ex¬ 
pressive In revelation du mystkre dont s’eiiveloppait rauteur de tant de 
productions spirituelles. Aussi fut-il, assure»t-on, oblige d’aider leur pene¬ 
tration en defaut, et, non moins fatigu6 de I'inutilit^ des recherches que 
ceux qui Ics faisaient, dc trahir enfin son incognito.”—vol. ii. p. Ill, 112. 

Wliat is the information to be collected from this passage ? 
That Sir Walter Scott, previous to his announcement as the author 
of Waverley, enjoyed no high reputation! That he was an 
obscure, unnoticed person, and was long willing to remain so; 
that nobody would liave suspected him to be the author—that the 
curious were completely at fault—and that he threw aside his 
disguise piqued and wearied by the fruitlessness of tlieir etforts to 
discover him! Hoes then M. d’Hausscz, who has spent above 
two years in this kingdom and a considerable part of tliat time in 
Scotland, who goes to visit Sir W. Scott, and writes about him 
more than a dozen pages of a work that is published simulta¬ 
neously in tvvq languages, in Paris and in London, for the benefit 
of eitber country;—docs he not know that long before Waverley 
appeared, Scott was the most popular poet of his day !—that 
when Waverley appeared it was almost immediately attributed to 
him—that not long afterwards a book was published to prove that 
he and none but he could have written it?—that long before he 
acknowledged himself to be the autiior of Wavei ley, he was created 
a baronet, fm^ no other reason than as a tribute to his literary 
merit?—tbaf instead of hatving been piqued into avowal by the 
world’s li^^lect, and w'earied by the fruitlessness of their efforts to 
discover* mm, he was,*in fact, com^^elled to resign a secret which 
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was 110 longer tenable—vvliidi (after frequent endeavours to wring 
it from him) was at length so generally assumed to be known, 
tliat it seemed almost needless to reveal it, and the announcement 
of which was hailed not as a disclosure but merely a confirmation 
of w’hat every one believed? Is M. d’ilaussez ignorant of these 
facts? if so, he is ignorant of that which is known to almost every 
school-boy in the kingdom. 

One of the characteristics of a superior mind is the power of 
generalization. M. d’Haussez generalizes much, and in cases 
where 'persons less aspiring would be repelled by the difficulty 
of the attempt. Take for e.\ample Ins general description of an 
English park. Thei^ are many who, knowing the diversity of 
scenery which our parks comprise, would feel perplexed in at¬ 
tempting to give a general idea of their characteristics. But no 
such difficulty occurs to M. d’Hnussez. lie thus succinctly 
describes an English park, and holds forth his specimen as a re¬ 
presentative of all. 

‘‘ Un cspace immense, entouie de murs ou d’une palissade en planches, 
au milieu duquel se trouve une maison ordinairement sitnee dans la 
partie la moins clevee du terrain, et de maniiirea ne pouvoir ^tre aper^ue 
du dehors, voilil ce qu’en Angleterreon appelle un pare. La cloture est 
masquee par une zone de mel^,zes, de pins et d’autres arbres resinenx, dans 
laquelle est pratique un ehemin de promenade. La disposition <ie ces 
plantations est telle, que, soil de I’interieur, soit de rcxtei’ieur, elle in- 
tercepte la vue, ct donne un aspect uniforme, triste et monotone, it tous 
les pares.”—vol. ii., pp. 15—16. 

Out of some hundreds we do not remember one to wliich the 
foregoing description is strictly applicable : all the most cele¬ 
brated parks differ from it in many respects. Anybody who had 
travelled twenty miles in this country might laugh at the assertion 
that a house in a park is seldom visible from without, and that 
it is invariably surrounded by a belt of fir-trees. But simple facts, 
on which a plough-boy could have s’et him right, are pompously 
mis-stated by M. d’Haussez. In the present instance it suited 
his theory to denounce every thing in England as ** tiiste 
•et monotone j” and he has regulated his facts accoitlingly. We 
should not, however, have noticed his ignorance on this unim¬ 
portant subject, if be had not actually written a chapter upon 
parks, in which he elaborately proposes a system of his own^ which 
shall combine the best features of French and English landscape 
gardening. Meanwhile he apparently labours under a happy uii- 
cousciotisncss that the art has ever been studied in tliis (ountiy, 
and that Price, Gilpin and Repton, had ever writtUfi—and he 
speaks of “ I’absence cdmpli&te de calcful du planteur Anglais.” 
In a subsequent chapter he teaches us how to,value his autj^ority 
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on the subject of sconery. We scarcely expected that the hardi¬ 
hood of partiality would have produced an unfavourable com¬ 
parison in point of picturesque beaut)' between this country and 
his native land ; but so it is. ** Le voyageiir” he says, " ne doit 
pas s’attendre d rcnconlrer de ces vastes perspectives, de ces sites 
rians,deces scenes roniantique8,qui si fr^quemment, dans certaines 
parties de la France, viennent Jeter de la variete sur la route qu’il 
parcourt.’' We quote this passage for the amusement of those 
who have toiled over roads, which even M. d’Haussez finds 
indefensible, through some hundred miles of that^dullest of all 
imaginable countries wdiicfi is ironically termed ” la belle France.” 
We know not what parts of England M. d’ilaussez has seen. A 
veil of diplomatic reserve is thrown over his personal adventures. 
It is possible that he may have seen very little of this country and 
little more of his own; for the French are not habitually loco¬ 
motive—but he has vouchsafed to give us no details. We gather 
from his book that he has been at London, Brighton, Windsor, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh and Dublin. Hence may be 
drawn the probable inference that sleeping or waking, by night 
or by day, he has traversed the intermediate country, though we 
are by no means assured that his progress from one to the other 
of some of these places was not performed in a manner more ap¬ 
propriate for an Ex-Ministre de la Marine, namely, by sea. He 
tells us indeed^ that he went from Edinburgh to Abbotsford, (his 
visit to which, however, is placed in “ Angleterre”); and w'e have 
also a chapter on Melton, w’hich one might presume would be the 
result of personal experience; but as it is included in the division 
of the work entitled Ecosse,” is described as being ” dans iiii 
pays monteuxt bois6, coup6 de vallons, de rivieres profondes/* and 
the author never distinctly says he has been there, we ^ill take the 
liberty of being sceptical on this point. 

There is much on the subject of the ** Beaux-Arts,” in the 
course of which M. d’Haussez praises our prints, but without 
seeming to know that the substitution of steel for copper has 
formed an epoch in the art of engraving, and that but for this 
our cheap annd beautiful Annuals would never have existed. He 
tells us that the price of a picture “ n’est ordinairement d4ter- 
tnin^ que par une Couleur bien noire, et qui ne laisse presque 
rien distinguer,” an asseitiou which, if he had inquired of Messrs. 
Christie or Phillips, (very competent judges of what determines 
the price of a picture,) he might have learnt is diametrically con- 
^ary to thoreal truth, inasmuch as brightness and clearness are 
pbund to ^ihance the saleable value, and darkness tends to lower 
It- Having thus demonitrated the accuracy of bis researches, he 
disQilMres us with ^the comfortable assurance that “ TAngleterre 
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parait condamn^e ^ raster tribuiaire de Tltalie et de la France 
pour les beaux-arts,” having ushered in his remarks with the as¬ 
sertion, that quelque pr6venu que Ton soit en faveur de TAii- 
gleterre, on est force de reconnaitre son inferiority en mati^re de 
beaux-arts, k Tigard des nations aiyme les moins favorisees.’^ 

We might extract some amusement not only from M, d’Haussez’s 
censures, but also from the originality of his commendations. If he 
tinds faults to which we cannot plead guilty, it is but lair to say 
that he endeavours in some degree to balance the account by dis¬ 
covering advantages of which vve are equally unconscious. Such 
foi instance is his discovery that the faulty education of our young 
men (the defects of’which he justly notices) is mainly corrected 
by—what does the reader suppose?—by conversations after din¬ 
ner ! Without encumbering our pages with the passage which 
conveys this opinion, we v^ill merely refer such readers as may be 
curious to see it to the 230lb page of the first volume ; and if they 
'vill afterwards cast their eyes upon the opposite page, they wdll 
sec a very minute, and apparently faithful description of some of 
the most remarkable menial peculiarities of M. d’Haussez him¬ 
self—given, however, not avowedly as a picture of himself, but 
under the disguise of a professed delineation, severe, yet just, 
of the English character. We must close our comments; we 
have already devoted more space to this work than its intrinsic 
merits will seem to have warranted. Our lengthened notice 
must therefore be regarded as a tribute, less to the book, than to 
its important theme,and the “situations yjevees” which the writer 
has filled. We have, however, a few words to say in conclusion. 
We care not how many works like this are fulminated by foreigners 
against England. To be told of our real faults is surely for our 
advantage;^'arid false imputations rarely injure even an individual, 
much less can they hurt a nation. It gives us no pain to be 
thus attacked; but it would give us pain if any Englishman, after 
a residence of two years abroad, werc*to send forth a workw'ritten 
in a similar spirit respecting any foreign nation, and especially 
respecting that great nation whose fiiendship we chiefly value— 
Erance. We do not attribute to France a participation in those 
narrow' and ungenerous sentiments which are professed by the 
man whom she has expelled from her bosom. On the contrary we have 
reason to hail with satisfaction the appearance of an increased 
desire on the part of France to cultivate the goodwill of this 
country, to facilitate communication, and to gain an accurate 
knowledge of our condition, and of whatever is most^valuable in 
our institutions^ Frenchmen of enlightened and inquiring minds 
have prosecuted investigations in this country with even more 
ability and success than our countrymen have done in Fr|ince. 
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The more frcqueutly and extensively such inquiries are made in 
each country, the better will it be for both. Let us hope too, 
that the civilizing influence of commercial freedom will tend to fur¬ 
ther the happy progress of union and assimilation. Commerce has 
ever been one of the chief cementing powers which binds together 
the nations of the earth. Though sordid and selfish in its details, 
it is elevating and humanizing in its general results. An un- 
unwortliy jealousy has hitherto deprived this kingdom and France 
of such advantages, iniitually derivable from this bond of union, 
as their high civilization and local position would, a priori, have 
led us to expect. But let' us hope that augmented intercourse 
will tend to obliterate this injurious jealouSy, and that, while we 
strengthen other ties of honourable friendship, this also will be 
added to the rest. Ignorance of each other will then, perhaps, 
become rare; and few will find it possible to hope that they will 
gain credit for sense or patriotism by erroneous dogmatisms and 
illiberal slanders such as have received our censure in the present 
work. 


Art. IV. — 1. Lettres Writes d'Egypte et de NuOie, en 1828 ef. 
182f). Par Champollion !e jeune. CoUection compile, ac- 
ampagnee de trois Memoires imdiies et de Planches. Paris. 
1833. 8vo» 

2. I Monumenti dell* Egitto e della Nnbia, disegnati dalla Spe- 

dizione scieuti/ico-letteraria Toscana in Egitto; distribuiti in 
ordine di materie, interpretati ed illustrati dal Dottore Ippo- 
lito Roselliiii, Diretlore della Spedizione, &c. Parte Prima. 
Monumenti Storici. Tom. I. Pisa. 1832. in 8vo. With an 
Atlas and 30 Plates, large folio. ^ 

3. 'Examen Critique des Trnvaux de feu M. Champollion, su?' les 
Hieroglj/phes, Par M. J. Klaproth. Ouvrage urne de trois 
Planches. Paris. 1832. 8vo. 

4. Jncient Fragments of fhe Phcenician, Chaldccan, Egyptian, 
Tyrian, Carthaginian, Indian, Persian and other Writers; with 
an Introductory Dissertation, and an Inquiry into the Philo¬ 
sophy and Trinity of the Ancients. By Isaac Preston Cory, 
Esq. Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. Second edition. 
London. 1832. 8vo. 

5. Excerpta Hieroglyphica. By James Burton, Esq. Numbers 
1 to 4. ,Qahirali. (Cairo). 1828—1830. Folio. 

C. Mater;^ Hieroglyphica, containing the Egyptian Pantheon, 
and tke Snccessioh ofHhe Pharaohs from the earliest Times to 

^ flip Conquest by^ Alexander^ and other llkroglyphical Subjects. 
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With Plates^ and Notes exphna^fif of tht same. By J. G. 
VVilkinson, Es(|. Malta. 11^28. ActJompatited by a Voca¬ 
bulary and Appendix. 

7. Elxtracls from several Hieroglyphic a i Subjects foUnd at Thebes 
and other Parts o/* Egypt. With Remarks thereon. By 
J. G. Wilkinson, Esq. Malta. 1830. 

8. Notes on Hieroglyphics. By Major Orlando Felix. With 

Plates, lithographed at Cairo, &c. 1828. 

9. Hieroglmhics collected by the Egyptian Society, and continued 
by the Koyal Society of lAterature. Arranged by Thomas 
Young, M.D, F?R.S. and others. London. 1828—1830. 
In large Folio. 

If the results of a discovery which has restored to our age con¬ 
temporary records more than a thousand years older than the 
reputed father of profane history, have been exaggerated by 
Champollion and the more enthusiastic of his followers, they have, 
on the other hand, been too much depreciated by criticism which 
takes its stand at so early a stage of the inquiry as not to afford to 
the general reader a fair view of its actual progress and positive 
results. It will be seen that w'e allude more particularly to the 
treatise of M. Klaproth, founded on the philological difficulties 
which embarrass the question, and on the inconsistencies disco¬ 
verable in the writings of M. Champollion during its progress— 
inconsistencies which ought to form a very secondary considera¬ 
tion with the critic whose object is to elicit the truth from a series 
of discoveries, the grand outline of which must be investigated 
and well understood before we can be qualihed to seek for those 
minuter harmonies which must eventually characterize every legi¬ 
timate system. Objections, however, of this nature, coming 
from a philologist of such unquestioned powers and resources as 
the author of Asia Polyglotta,” .while the circumstances and 
progress which are independent of such objections are unac¬ 
countably kept in abeyance, are calculated to give impressions to 
the uniuhiated, injurious to the cause*of historical truth, and to the 
’ claims of those who have laboured so successfuH^*in promoting 
it. To disabuse the minds of our readers of such impressions on 
the sul^ect of hieroglyphic discovery, and on topics of a still 
higher interest which are connected with it, and to lay before 
them the actual state of an inquiry as interesting as it is import¬ 
ant, is the object of the present article. 

We have, therefore, placed at the head of it ali^h^ original 
materials which are necessary to direct us to rational inclusions; 
first, with regard to the origin and grow'th of the Egyptian nation, 
its arts and institutions, and the ages to whi<;^i these phenomena 
YOl. XU. NO. xkiv. ^ A A 
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are referable;—thenies whicb, taking our tone from the classic 
writers ,of -antiquity, we are too apt to consider involved in im¬ 
penetrable mystery, and, consequently, fit subjects for unbridled 
speculation; and, secondly, on the fragments of the ajgpttl^ of that 
cottntry which have descended to our times, and thi extent to 
which its mysterious literature, so wonderfully recovered, is avail¬ 
able for illustrating these and the contemporary history of nations. 
To this order we shall adhere as closely as data so multifarious 
and interwoven, and a due regard to perspicuity, will adinit. 

At the head Of all ought^to be placed the book of Genesis, 
that record which every writer of sound judgment agrees to be the 
most ancient in existence; and which professing, as it does, to 
unfold the origin of all nations, forms, apart from higher claims, 
the only rational starting point for investigations like the present. 
The work next in order, the fourth on our list, contains a body of 
analogous historical information, drawn from the most ancient 
profane sources, which, forming no part of our usual course of 
study, and scattered through the folios of extensive libraries, had, 
•until Mr. Cory’s publication, remained inaccessible to the general 
reader. Those who have been engaged in searching for the mate¬ 
rials here brought together in a portable and well-digested form, 
including, with few exceptions, all the copies and various readings 
of the fragments, can best appreciate their obligations to the 
gentleman who has supplied this desideratum in Kuropean litera¬ 
ture, at a crisis when the recovery of the contemporary hierogly¬ 
phic records has rendered facility of collation more than ever 
desirable. This is preceded by the published results of the 
French and Tuscan literary expedition to Egypt, to which the 
leariied world has long been anxiously looking forward; together 
with M. Klaproth’s hostile Examenand followed by the re¬ 
searches and collections which are exclusively due to our country¬ 
men resident in Egypt anci at home, since hieroglyphic inquiry 
has assumed a consistent form. All these we shall endeavour to 
place before the public in the light to which their respective 
claims entitle them. But previously to entering upon this task, 
it will be necessary to trace the progress of mankind and of his¬ 
tory until growing civilization gave existence to the gigantic efibrts 
here illustrated, which have caused the country where they are 
found to be unanimously voted the parent of the arts and sciences 
*of Oireece, Italy and modern Europe. This forms the primary 
element of the inquiry, without a clear elucidation of which the 
inquiry itse^'is not worth pursuing; we shall thus ascertain what 
it is may expect to be illustrated by the discoveries before 

ui-4^ pimdous question too much overlooked—without rushing 
headfoiqg'jntim'.w which it may require the sagacity and leam- 
in^.of HgHiB folly to evolve. ^ 
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I. The sun of Egypt bad been long on the decline when her 
intercourse with the Grecian static COthmeiiced in the reign of 
Psainmetichus; and had altogether descended below the horieon 
before the father of Grecian history visited, thiit eitraordinary 
region about the naiddle of the fifth century B, C, Her monu¬ 
ments, history and institutions were, at that early period, objects 
of nearly as much mysterious wonder and admiration as at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century. It is true that the 
twilight of her political and literary glories continued for some 
hundreds of# years later, and that monuments were raised and 
adorned with sculptures, in the ancient hieroglyphic characters and 
language, under the Ptolemies and C^sars, and until the time of 
the Septimian family of Roman Emperors. Several Greek and 
Roman writers of celebrity visited the shores of Egypt during this 
interval, and have left posterity all that anxious inquiry could 
glean from the j>iiesthood, who appear to have retained in their 
exclusive possession the sacred Hermaic language and literature, 
and to have been sparing in their communications to foreigners 
until the final extinction of their order. The historical notices 
thus obtained, although in •many instances extreniely valuable, 
would, however, have left the antiquities of Egypt in iuipenetra>- 
ble obscurity, had not a few native fragments of the day-light of 
her history remained to guide our researches. ^ ^ 

Of these fragments preserved by native historians, and whicii 
we shall have occasion to investigate at some length, the Greek 
and Roman writers knew little, or, at all events, they but ill un¬ 
derstood and made very small use of them. As, however, it is 
the results of tlie inquiries of the latter which at present form the 
chief ground-work for antiquarian speculation, we shall devote a 
few pages to an outline of what has thus descended to us, and of 
the prevailing systems founded thereon by modem theorists, .pre¬ 
viously to discussing what we deem, the more legitimate sources 
for illustrating the great body of original information brought to 
light by the progressive discoveries of the last fifteen years. By 
this course we hope to divest the Subject of mucb of its com¬ 
plexity, to prepare the mind of the uninitiated rentier to accom¬ 
pany us through a most interesting field of research, and to prove 
to the learned that much light yet remains to be derived from 
seemingly exhausted materials. 

Herodotus has thrown no light on the origin of the Egyptian 
nation, but he has handed dow'ii by far the most perfect outline 
of its history from the commencement of the intsfcourse with 
Greece, ascending two centuries above his own t?!|ie, and in¬ 
cluding the age of the last independent dynasty of Pharaohs; 
together with some valuable, ^hougb disjointed, historical 
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chronological notices of the earlier and more flouriiliing periods. 
In common with Other writers he tells us that the Gods first 
‘re%n^:« and that'Menes succeeded ,,thetu and founded the mo- 
^dh^j. at an epoch when the arts of civilized life were already far 
■itdIVaiiced; for he attributes the building of the city of Memphis, 
liie foundation of the great temple of Phtha or Hepheestus, and 
several other works;, to that prince. On the time when Menes 
'fiourished he throws no direct light, nor on the history of his 330* 
immediate successors, including Queen Nitocris and eighteen 
^Ethiopian kings, beyond f^(tquainting iis that an hfueditary hie¬ 
rarchy wps co-existent with the monarchy, and that the numbers 
of successive kifigs and high-priests were equal. With Mceris, 
the last '^df this portentous catalogue, the connected history 
of Herodotus commences. This prince made additions to the 
temple of Phtha, begun by Menes, and was one of the chief 
prdmotefs of the Egyptian arts and sciences. This era is fixed 
with considerable exactness;, ** not quite 900 years had expired 
from the death of Mceris until the time at which the priests gave 
me this iiiformation.”-»-;(l. ii. c. 13.) Eusebius refers the recital 
of his history by Herodotus to the Athenians, to the fourth year 
of the eighty-third Olympiad, dr B. C. 445. This was the twen¬ 
tieth of the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, being the date of 
Nehemiah’s mission fi'om the Persian court—a circumstance 
'^hich we mention, because it brings to mind the remarkable fact 
that the writer who has been universally called the father of 
profane history, and the most recent historian of the sacred Jewish 
qauon, were - contemporaries. Ascending, therefore, QOO years 
from this date, we find that the death of Mceris occurred subse¬ 
quently to the middle of the fourteenth century B. C., according 
to the priestly authorities of Hqrodotus—a date in remarkable 
cdincidence with the era • of King Menophres, which the astro¬ 
nomer Theon refers to the copimeuceraent of the canicular period, 
B. C. 13S5—1.321, 1605 years before the rei^n of Diocletian ;f 
and the slightest acc^uaintance with the Coptic nomenclature of 
the kings -of Egypt will mak^ it evident that both accounts refer 
♦o the skme‘prince. He-ra, Me-phra and Me-no-phra alike 
**’the bdoved of Ra or phra”—the sun, the genitive sign 
{ipQ||:'indtfihrent]y used or omitted. We are aware .that Meno- 
been by Larcher identified with Sesostris, and by 
^^pollion with the Menophis ^ or Amenophis of Maiietho’s 


l^p#} liftif* descending from Menes (Manetli<». npud Syncel, p. 40 , cd. 

conteropornry for several ages, ytili explain this nunil>er, 
kings raeniioiied in the first seventeen dynasties, 
piifeljsh^ complete, from t^e Boyal Farisjan MS. in Cory'9 
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nineteenth dynasty; and that the chronological system of this 
savant is mainly founded on (he assumed coiaoidence of name—a 
coincidence which raises Moeris four centuries, above the age 
assigned by Herodotus, but so imperfect, that 0r. Young pro^ 
nouiiced that “ the name of Meuopnres” was not to be ^ identified 
w'ith any kind of certainty among Manetho’s kings/’* Here, 
however, we find not only a complete identity of names, but of 
dates; and there is no reign to which the root of the canicular 
cycle, or period of Menophres, can with more congruity be referred 
than to that*of so great an encoiii ag^r of the. arts and sciences as 
Moeris. • 

Next to Moeris appears the conqueror Sesostris, at the interval 
of eleven generations above the death of Sethon, who was followed 
by the twelve contemporary kings, the immediate predecessors of 
Psammetichus, who first admitted the Greeks into Egypt. Adding 
the fifteen years of the Dodecarchy, on tl»e authority of Diodo¬ 
rus, and the twenty of Taracus, or Tirhakah, the Ethiopian,, on 
the authority of Manetho, and we may add, of the hieroglyphic 
monuments—^both these intervals being omitted by Herodotus— 
to that historian’s fixed era of Psammetichus, B.C. G72-1, w'e find 
the year B.C. 707-6 for the death of Sevechus or Sethon; and 
ascending from this date S66j years, being the interval of. eleven 
generations according to the Egyptian calculation, we arrive at 
B.C. 1074-3 for the era of Sesostris, the last gVeat Egyptian con¬ 
queror. 

But this makes an interval of at least 250 years between I^oeris 
and Sesostris, on the showing of Herodotus, wlio, however, does 
not mention them as father and son, or even as immediately suc¬ 
ceeding each other. In conformity with this gap, we find ** seven 
generations of kings” interposed between the Mycis and ^sobsis 
of Diodorus—equal to 233:1^ years according to the technical 
computation of the priests—which, added to B.C. 1074, will bring 
us to B. C. 1307 for the death of Moeris or Myris, scarcely dil^ 
fering from the former results. It i^thus evidertt tlkt Herodotus 
. has supplied us with two radical epochs of great vaUi^Pi, (he reigns 
of Moeris and Sesostris, which form the bd^h^^ries plf the most 
splendid age of Egyptian art and power, as will appehf. in the 
sequel, from the monuments of those, princes. ^0f. the princes 
who came between Sesostris and Sethon—Pheroii, rroteus, 

* Yet l)r. Young miglit hjave recognised the name of Menophres in tliat of MesphrCs 
or Me-phres, tlic fiftli king of Manetho’s eigitteenth djnusty, vrhom all hierologists 
have admitt^ to be the Moeris of Herodotus., It is Uie same name -wh the oniission 
of tlie genitive sign as before. In the Armenian version of Hoselaus iliAsatue prince is 
called Me-m-phres. Here the genitive sign M replacej^ the N of ,ThetMJ. ' Hr. Young, 
who refers the accession of Mephres to the year B. C. 109, adouis that it might 
been perhaps a century or two later.” f • 




R^nip 9 lnita 6 > Cheops, C#phren, Myeierinus, Asychis, Anysis.and 
Sabhacon the Bdiiopian^the Jist is obviously imperfect, the 
numlXir being adapted to bit up the interval resulting from the 
Jiystem of generations; while the fourth, fifth and sixth of them, 
dhe founders of the pyramids, would appear to have been lrans- 
ferred from an age anterior to the hieroglyphic monuments, pro¬ 
bably that of the Shepherd domination over the native rulers, 
Herodotus, who mentions a report that the erection of the pyra¬ 
mids was by some attributed to Philitis the shepherd, counte¬ 
nances such u supposition;* and the particulars noted in Maiie- 
tho's fourth dynasty seem to confirm it. IXiodorus, who follows 
Herodotus on the subject of the fouiwiers of the pyramids, con¬ 
fesses siinilor uncertainty. 

Next Wk order follows the native historian Manetho, the Sebeii- 
nyte, the High-Priest of Heliopolis, who translated the sacred 
records of his country into Greek in the reign of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus* He likewise commences with the times of the gods, 
deducittg the monarchy from Menes, who succeeded them. Of 
the dynasties of this historian, which ^are more immediately illus¬ 
trated by hieroglyphic discovery than any other Egyptian record, 
we shall hereafter have occasion to speak very fully. 

To Mauetho succeeds Eratosthenes the Cyreniau, librarian to 
Ptolemy Euergetes I,, who translated the royal Theban succession 
from the sacred writings, but of whose Chronicle the names and 
years of the first thirty-eight or thirty-nine* princes only are extant 
in the pages of Syncellus* This list likewise commences with 
Menes* the son of Jupiter Ammon (Atovto^), and its authority has 
never been disputed. The reign of Phruron or NHus, the thirty- 
sevendt prince, which commences in the 1009th year of the Chro¬ 
nicle, ia connected by a passage in Dicsearchus with the Trojan 
war; so that, by ascending 1008 years from the Trojan epoch of 
Brato^enes, 407 years b^ore die first Olympiad, or B.C. 1188, 
we are directed to about 190 for the foundation of the mo- 

* Thirty-eiglit reigns only are launft in ti>€ copy of Syncellus, Tliat one reign is 
•Aleled ipijears #on) the fdlfne^itig: —1. l*be tliltty'setontil prince is Stameuetttea II., 
yet no Stameneeie* a^pe«irs, 3. The seni of the leigm is 1050 years', yet 

gyiwdltts twice aerjueints us, on the authority of Apollodoms, from whose Chronicle he 
to6k the iistj, that the peri^ was 1076 years, and so reckons it in hi; Chronography, 
fwrty-tvMJ yeaf^ in the dates to the thirty-first king, Penwathyrus, whose 
neilpS is stated^et's^xteeh. Thus wh have double deta for supposing the omission of 
gteiBeoemes I., reigning twenty-six years. $* The twenty-seoond reign is 'Queen 
Jlitoedt, who i^Nds the twenty-third in the corresponding list of Manetho. It f^lows 
. tht SH*hsittr precedes tbis rtdgn. 4, The snot of the reigns to IVitocris is, in 

iti Manetho, 701. Here again we have twenty-five years 
seems to answer to Methusuphis, the twentietii m Matte- 
correspondendes between the Theban and Memphite rc- 
cufiiciait to tdentiiy them, the variation in many names is 
coiHid^bk . • \ 
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tiarcby. Of this record, which has he^R here described in conse¬ 
quence of its connection with whal inicaediately follows, we shall 
have occasion>Jto speak more at large, and will now advert to the 
particulars obtained by Diodorus the Sicilian from the priests of 
Thebes in the 180th Olympiad, ajbout B. C. 60, which are ex¬ 
tremely valuable, and have acquired more credit from the learned 
than most other fragments of primitive history. 

Diodorus also refers the foundation of the monarchy to Menes, 
a civilized and luxurious prince, who was preceded by a line of 
divinities; aftd is more clear as to'the origin of the nation than 
any writer we have yet named. The tradition preserved by him 
bears that the Egyptians were a colony drawn out of Ethi¬ 
opia by Osiris or Jupiter Ammon,* who laid the foundations of ' 
Thebes, erected several temples, and instructed his people in the 
arts of civilized life.f The Ethiopians are by the same historian 
spoken of as the first created of men; and the religious veneration 
in which this nation was held from all antiquity is abundantly clear 
from Homer and other writers, who speak the sentiments of 
mankind. 

Such is the ground*w'ork of the interesting but dreamy specula¬ 
tions which refer the origin of the Egyptian people, their civiliza¬ 
tion and religious and political institutions, arts and sciences, td 
the upper regions of the Nile; and assume that the Troglodytes, 
to adopt the language of an elegant scholar, “ but emerged from 
their caves to enlighten and civilize nations.’’ The ingenious spe¬ 
culations dlluded to, which, from their very general recep^n, we 
almost fear it will appear to the reader, until he has ditanced 
farther in our pages, heterodox to oppose, were advanced and 
advocated by several of the best and most accomplished writers— 
Jones, Pococke, Bruce, Zoega, Hamilton, Heeren—up to the 
time when hieroglyphic discovery began to dissipate the clouds 
which had so long obscured Egyptian antiquity; and they con¬ 
tinue to be adopt^ by many of the literati of the day, in apparent 
unconsciousness of the progress in ijie discoveries hi question, bnd 
of the existence of written authorities ICXX) and l^pO years older 
than Diodorus, which speak a very difihreiil language from that 

. .1111 » lilati ■.■iiii-i .. . . . . . . 11,11 .III! I i ft iiiM . I t il II — II — 

* Fof the identity of the bistoxica! Osiris and Jupiter Ammon, we have the authority 
of Diodorus Itsmsclf, confirmed Iw Plato, and BnUhns, an ancient writer cited by Non- 
nu«i fiec. Thebes, the city of Osiris, is moreover known in Scripture as the city of 
Ammon; and the dominions of Osirb, as god of the infernal regions, were named 
Aruttoti* 

t The tradition goes on to inform ns, that thence it fsame to piws that the laws of 
%ypt And Ediiopia were the sarae,mnd that the Egyptians learned the Ethiopians 
the custom of deifying their binge, together wHh hieroglyphic writi^ and sculpture, 
the practice of erobuiniing the dead, and, in a word, their whole sacred ritual. Heliodo- 
rus affirms that the royal letters of the Ethiopians were the same with the jiieraric of 
the Egyptians. f • 
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atttib 4 ted to this hijstonaiiy the true import of whose statements 
we hope to restore and viindit'ate. But we must first proceed to 
notice his outline of Egyptian history^ which, although very gene¬ 
rally adopted, believe has never yet been appreciated as it 
deserves. 

Diodorus acquaints us that Menes, the first monarch, was 
succeeded on the throne of Egypt by fifty-two of bis descendants, 
who reigned more than 1400 years. The reign of Menes, which 
is not here stated, is fixed at from sixty to sixty-two years by the 
various copyists of Manetho and Eratosthenes; so that the least 
period that can be assigned to this line is l^tCiO years. All w'ill 
admit that the line of Menes continued until the power of the 
Pharaohs sustained its first great overthrow by the Etiiiopians 
under Safibacon, who founded the twenty-fifth dynasty about the 
year B.C, 730, as fixed by the general consent of original autho¬ 
rities. From this (late the throne of Egypt was filled either by 
foreigners or ambitious aspirants, and its political importance 
confined to the times of the Ethiopian and Saite families. In the 
language of the prophets of the Ethiopian and Sai'te ages. Pha¬ 
raoh, ** the son of ancient kings,*’ (Isaiah, xix. 11,) had “ passed 
the time appointed,” (Jerem. xlvi. 17.) Ascending, therefore, 
141^ years from the Ethiopian epoch, B.C. 730, we arrive at 
about B.C. 2100 for the accession of Menes, on the authority of 
Diodorus; this being the actual epoch which had before resulted 
from the data supplied by FJratosthenes and Dicaearchus. Again; 
the interval between the foundation of Thebes by Osiris, and the 
foundlllon of .Alexandria by the Macedonians, was reported to 
be .nearly 23,QDO years-r-an immense period, expo^md^d by the 
priests to import lunar, and not solar revolutions. Blit 23,000 
lunations amount to solar years; hence, ascending from 

the Alexandrian era, B.C. 3S1, this period again conducts us to 
tlie year B. C. 2190—ran epocliji which the most learned Varro, 
who lived in the first century B. C., appears also to have had iu 
view, when he speaks of the Ogygian, or moat ancient Thebes, as 
haying beep founded 2100 years before his own age; as well as 
tli^ Byzantine *writer Constantine Manasses, who, in his historical 
poem, acquaints us that the Egyptian monarchy had stood lOfiS 
years when overthrown by Cambyses, B.C. 525. This lastTmeti- 
tipned element, imperfect, (as may fie seen by reference to Ma¬ 
nasses) except from its coincidence <with the more ancient autho¬ 
rises, is that made use of, and the only one, by our biblical 
cbirdnQlp^i^^C^sher'hnd Doyd, for fixing the Egyptian era.. It 
is, howevariJiiBportant to^our views to have the concurrence of 
such ^ 

llTO from Mei^es, as our historian acquaints 
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us, reigned Busiris L; then eight of hfit descendants, seyen of 
whom are nameless, but the last Busiris 11. To this 
prince is attributed the foundation of the city of Diospolis or 
Thebes, or more correctly its enlargement or adornment, for the 
foundation belongs to Osiris, or J upiter Ammon, the father of 
Menes. Again;' Busiris 11. is succeeded by eight descendants, 
six of whom are nameless, and the seventh and eighth arc both 
called Ouchoreus, to the latter of whom' is attributed the build¬ 
ing of Memphis, or more properly, the rebuilding or enlarge¬ 
ment of thattity, the foundation of #hich is clearly the property 
of Menes, as all authorities agree—the case here being analogous 
to that of Busiris 11. and Osiris with reference to the building of 
Thebes. Such examples of the confusion of the original founders 
with the rebuilders of ancient cities ai'e not uncommon in the 
M'ritings of antiijuity. 'I’he two in question are highly important, 
as will be seen when we come to consider the hieroglyphic regis¬ 
ters. To Ouchoreus 11. succeeded twelve princes whose names 
are omitted. Next comes Myris, who is again followed by seven 
anonymous generations of kings, to whom succeeds the gfeat 
Sesousis. 

Let us compare this skeleton of the Theban succession with 
the more perfect list of Eratosthenes—the one resulting from the 
verbal communications of the priests, the other translated from 
their chronicles. According to Eratosthenes, the Theban branch 
of the line of Menes reigned during five descents, to whom suc¬ 
ceeded the Memphite branch, commencing withTcegar Amachus 
or 'roegaramuB^ the sixth king of Thebes, who appears under the 
name of Tb»b^is in the Memphite succession of Manetho, pre¬ 
ceded by fiwfe princes of different names from his Theban prede¬ 
cessors. From this union of the families to Queen Nitocris, the 
twenty-second in the series, both successions are the same, with the 
exception of variations and transpoisitions of names, and Numerical 
errors, which are easily detected. Now a comparison of the 
outline of Diodorus with the lists of, Eratosthenes and Manetho 
will show that the accession of the first Busiris coirsspbnds with 
'the union of the Memphite and Tllebim branches in the sixth 
reign. 1. The name B’ousiris is agreed* to differ‘from Osiris only 
in the article, or sign of the genitive case prefixed, while T osir- 
tasis is as clearly identical with a hieroglyphic name of frequent 
occurrence—-we mean Osirtasen—the initial T being the sign of 
the genitive, which is found repeated in the middle of the name 
—importing the son'* or “ brother of Osiris *** WcLfind a hie- 

* •• and Oa in the Coptic, and nia and Tm in the Hashtpuric, are genitive bigns, in 
common with others. I * 
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r<^)jpt^ic analogous to T^osirlasiis, in a Qneen Ta-osira. 

2. Baairis II., tfe« oigbS from Busiris I,, will then stand the 
fourteenth in the list of Diodoras> and correspond with Biuris, 
the f^rleenth in Eratosthenes. Bicheres, the corresponding 
aamein Mhnetho, stands the fifteenth. 3. Ouchoreus, the eighth 
from ’Busiris 11., will be the twenty-^Second in Diodorus, and 
agree with Ooaras, the twenty^second in Eratosthenes (the first 
Btam^netnOs being restored to that catalogue.) 4. Myris, the 
thirteenth from Ouchoreus. will stand the thirty-fifth in Diodorus^ 
while Moeris is the thirty-fifth in Eratosthenes. Our means of 
coi^tion. here cease, because the list of Eratosthenes descends 
four reigns only below Mceris, or to tlie thirty-ninth; while in 
Diodorus seven nameless kings succeed Myris, followed by 
Sesobsis L, who thus becomes the forty-third in the catalogue. 

The four points of connection adduced are, however, so pre¬ 
cise* tfaat^' combined with the facts of both series originating from 
Menes, and of both having resulted from the same archives, no 
doubt cka exist as to tlteir identity, nor of the integrity of the 
comiBunications of Diodorus, thus tested. Had we the remaining 
fifty-three reigns of Eratosthenes, which Syncellus confesses to 
having suppressed, it is evident that the problem of Egyptian chro- 
Bolt^y would be solved. 

Next follows, in the record of Diodorus, Sesousis II., the 
foptydburth king; then an undefined number of reigns, and 
lastly, Amasis, who was conquered by Actisanes the Ethiopian, 
the two last being manifestly the Anysis and Sabbacon of Hero- 
dotttS,>a8 Marsham and Newton long ago couciticied. Amasis, 
the lam of tibe legtiimate line, being the fiftydlrit^ including 
Menes, at above, stands the eleventh, inclusively, frean Sesobsis 
I., the forty-third in the list; a result which differs not much 
from the pbee of Anysis, who stands the mnth from Sesostris in 
Herodotus.^* But, as before observed, the obscure reigns which 
follow Sesobsis or Sesostris are 'accommodated to the system of 
gOnerati^s; and sim^ar tl>nceftaiQty prevails in Manetho, as 
well' as in tbps momifneutal suci^ision, widi regard to this period, 
white all i# clear before it, as will appear^ 

, A ‘vepy inapoitaot consequence of the collation of these lists' is, 

ii<Uij>>»tMi'ilii ... I f' |>|| 1 I I m il . I tu'iM.'. .I.., I A, I , 1 -.'.1^.^ .. . 


V SKs^it iJHiit ffae liiiWVil of fSnsnUisri*' ftwn the iceSssbn 

^ of SethoQ, refened tlie «nt the feoovr to the year B.C.1Q74, 

Here the like number of gcneretioiu. equal to SM years, 
rfw MtoMiatJ invasioo, B. C. 730, directs us to B. C. 1097 for icces- 
fSi; nrlKte reigtt, S3 y^ars, hhiSgtied by BihdorttS, sWpposeS the teltiiaileal 
Of fcigii* to a centuiy. If to tWs dote we odd the 
*"*’« ^”1™ Myrbto Sesodsw, we s,bftU bave the year B. C. 

, > to Diodofusl tire Bgfeemeat ^ these Wssuhs 

as before obtained from Horoditus andThcon, U very Stfikhig. 
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that it determines the place of the gneat;§e8eo3is or Sesosttis with 
reference to the catalogue of Eratostheoes^that is» at the interval 
of four reigns bebw the conclusion of this catalogue, h'or the 
number of reigns or generations which separates tho kings men¬ 
tioned by Dic^oruSf being demonstrably correct, so long as we 
have the parallel list of Eratosthenes to collate, this affords a 
strong presumptioii that the next interval of seven reigns or gene¬ 
rations between Myris and Sesoosis, is also rightly stated. The 
importance of this result will be obvious to all who have at¬ 
tempted to feconcile the dynasties'^of Manetho with Eratos¬ 
thenes ; because the iiistory of Sesoosis or Sesostris being' that of 
Sethos, the first prince of the nineteenth dynasty, it becomes 
evident that the preceding eighteenth dynasty, which Sir John 
Marshain, and we should add, Mr. Wilkinson, have placed in 
immediate sequence to the catalogue of Eratosthenes, was con¬ 
temporary M'ith the latter part of that succession. Farther evi¬ 
dence in confirmation of this will be hereafter adduced. 

The Sicilian annalist having disposed of the line from Menes to 
the Ethiopian conquest, rcyerts to a contemporary succession 
commencing with Mendes, the builder of the labyrinth at Aby- 
dos, and likewise terminating with the Ethiopian invasion. This 
Mendes he elsewhere names Osimandcs or Osymandyas, in de¬ 
scribing the Theban palace of that conqueror (the Memnonium) 
from Hecatssus. Strabo leaves us in no doubt as to the identity 
of Mendes and Osimandcs; for he acquaints us that the palaces, 
labyrinths, or Memnonia at Abydos and Western Thebes, were 
the works of a prince who was known as Memnon, Maudes, 
Imandes mr lsmandes. He again appears as Smendes, at the 
head of Mttnetho’s twenty-first dynasty, and as Amendes in the 
catalogue of Syncellus; and the whole k fully confirmed and elu¬ 
cidated by monnraental discovery, which assures us that the great 
palace of Western Thebes, the temains of which answer best to 
the description of Hecalasus, and the palace t>f Abydos, were the 
works of one and the same great prince, whose hteroglypliic name 
is Amon-me^^Ramses, and in whom we suspect we have found the 
' true Memnon of Homer and th& more ancient writers*^ Hiero¬ 
glyphic mme^t we should remark, fortunately stand unimptigned, 
even by the sharp-set critical sagaci^ of M, Klaproth, 

It is here necessary to anticipate. It k well known that the reign 
of this monarch marks tbe cnlminating point of Egyptian spicn- 
door hi the arts of both peace and war, and that hierologkts have 
uBiversatty identihed him wiffi the Sesostris of Herouuus and the 
Sesodsk of Hiodoros, and, Mr. Wtlkinson excepted with Ra- 
messes Sethos, the leadert>f Mfmetho*| nib^tesnd} dynasty. The 
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original hieroglyphic catiSlogues published by Mr. Wilkinson, 
Mr, Burton^ Major Felix^ and the Eoyal Society of Literature, 
compared with the lists' of Manetho, have long shown the last- 
mentioned point to be wholly untenable; and it affords us ho 
little satisfaction to observe, from a note appended to his eigh¬ 
teenth letter from Egypt (see the collected Letters prefixed), that 
M. Champollion had relinquished it before the lamented close of 
his career, with a candour highly creditable to his memory; 
for the assumed identity of Amon-me-Ramses the Oreat with 
Harnesses Sethos form^ the grand historical piv6t of his ori¬ 
ginal system. We also observe that this peint forms no part of 
the system of Signor Rosellini. In the note alluded to, Chani- 
pollion identifies Ramses III., the last great conqueror of the 
monuments, and the fourth successor of Amon-me-Ramses, with 
Manetho’s Harnesses Sethos; and the naval exploits found sculp¬ 
tured in the palace of Ramses III. at Medinet Abou—the only 
known example of the sort in the hieroglyphic sculptures—iden¬ 
tify the history of this prince with Manetho’s record (Joseph, 
contr. Apion. 1. 1, cited in Anc. Frjag. p. 174), as well as with 
the conqueror Sesostris or Sesodsis, the only prince in the Greek 
annals of Egypt who carried on naval wars. In fact, the accounts 
of Sesostris, Scfsodsis, and Sethos, are so much the same in almost 
every respect, that no writer has, we believe, questioned their com¬ 
plete identity, except hierologistS, who, so far as we are ac¬ 
quainted with the details, continue unanimous in insisting that 
Sesostris or Sesodsis is represented by Amon-me-Ramses the 
Great. This, however, manifestly confuses the written history 
without assisting the monumental; But if we adn;iit^>t^at Amon- 
me-Ramses represents the Osimandes or Mendes of Hecataeus 
and I^odorifs, as bis works at Thebes and Abydos above-men- 
mentioned render self-evident; then, Sesostris, Sesodsis, or Ha¬ 
rnesses Sethos, will remain to ^be represented by Ramses 111., 
and the agreement bItween the monumental and written history of 
these reigns will be complete. Here Mr. Wilkinson^s reference 
of Amoii-me«Ramses to^Harnesses Meiamoun, the last prince but 
one of Mane^o’s eighteenth dynafst^^, comes in to our assistance^ 
for these names are clearly the same. We shall first, the 
Amon-me-Ramses of the monuments; the Harnesses Meiamoun of 
Mffinetbo, and the Osimandes or'^Mendes of tiecatsSus and Dio- 


ddms;4o re{Mesent one and the same'king; nnd Ramses III, of 
th^aniiotiiiments, the Harnesses Sethos of Manetho, and the Sesos¬ 
tris of Herodotus and Diodorus, to represent another, 

tho righborder of succession, although; separated 
iD'^netho than in the hieroglyphio tablets, a 
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diffureuce that antounts to nothing in reference to age% so re> 
mote.* These observations will pre|mi’e the reader for what 
remains to be d«ive!oped. We now revert to the subject more 
immediately in hand. 

Descending from Osimandes or Mendes, we find Cetes or 
Proteus, at an interval of five reigns or generations, and next to 
to him Remphis, in the record of Diodorus. But Proteus and 
Remphis, or Rampsinitus, immediately follow Pheron (or Sesodsis 
XI. of Diod.) the son of Sesostris, in the account transmitted by 
Herodotus. ‘Tbis connection, therefore, raises Osimandes just 
three reigns above Spsodsis 1. or Sesostris, which is precisely the 
monumental interval between Amon-me-Ramses and Ramses 111. 
as before. So that here we find anotlier coincidence of great 
historical importance, and perfect demonstration of the 'existence 
of two collateral lines in the record of Diodorus. Next to 
Remphis come seven insignificant princes, of whom the only 
name given is that of Nileus; and then follow Chembes or 
Chembres, Cephrenes, Mycerinus or Cherinus—the Cheops, 
Cephrenes, and Mycerinus of Herodotus. Lastly come Tne- 
phachthus and Bocchoris, who correspond to the places of Asy- 
chis and Anysk in Flerodotus; and Bocchoris, like Anysis, is 
conquered by Sabbacon the Ethiopian. We have already seen 
that the Anysk of Herodotus, who k replaced in the present list 
by Bocchoris, appears in the Amask of the other line of Diodo> 
rus, who was subdued by the Ethiopian Actisanes. We solicit 
the attention of the learned world to these remarks on the skeleton 
of Egyptian liktoi-y handed down by Diodorus; trusting it w^ill 
be found tfiat we have vindicated his integrity and accuracy by 
the collation with Eratosthenes, and cleared up hk apparent diL 
ticulties with, regard to the disputed place of Osimaudesj &c., by 
our comparison with Manetho and the monumental succession. 

There.are one or two other important points which must not 
be omitted. We have seen that Sesobsk 1., lUls forty^hird in the 
outline of Diodorus, stands the fourtli in order below the conclu¬ 
sion of thp table, of Eratosthenes^ which .ends with the thirty- 
*ninth reign—tbe place of Mendes or Osimandea, in relation to 
Sesodsis, according to the foregoing determination. The thirty- 
ninth king of. Eratosthenes is Amuthantasus, whom we are there¬ 
fore disposed to identify with Mendes or Osimandes; and the 
reign of,Amuthantaeus, si35,ty-tbree years, agrees suflBciently with 
the skty-six of Ramesses or^Armesses Meiamoun, the Ampn-me- 
Ramses of the monuments^ whpwe works prove hin^l^o be the 

• *'^e <^ghtnot to omit noting, that in the monumenfil catalogues Phtha-Menoph 
succeedS'Ws father An«>n-*ne*Ka«iNie8, to the successor of Ramesses 

Meiamoun. f • ‘ 


Mebdfts, OsimandeSi or I^mandes of Hecatseua, l>iodoni$i and 
Strabo. The Theban Chronicle of Eratosthenes, as it now 
stands, would then appear to have the same termination with the 
celebrated record of Amon-me-Ramses, the monumental tablet 
of Abydos. 

According to this reasoning, Amuthantseus will, in common 
with Mendes, Osimandes or Ismandes, and Ranaesses Meia<- 
moun, Bsc., be found in the Smendes or Aniendes who stands 
at the head of Manetho’s twenty-first dynasty, A point of con¬ 
nection is thus obtained ♦for regulating and reconciling the 
systems of Eratosthenes and Manethd. Thp twenty-first and fol¬ 
lowing dynasties will immediately succeed the present list of 
Eratosthenes, and the dates stand thus:—The periods of the 
twenty-first, twenty-second, twenty-third, and twenty-fourth dy¬ 
nasties, which are followed by the Ethiopians, sum up SB'i years. 
Adding this period to the Ethiopian era, B.C. 730, we arrive at 
B.C. 1113 for that of Hmendes, Ismandes or Osimandes, and of 
the twenty-first dynasty. To this date if we add the sura of the 
Tlieban catalogue, 1076 years, we^ arrive at B.C. 2189, for the 
accession of Menes, before determined from Eratostiienes and 
Diodorus, &e., to the year B.C. 2190. This result, we admit, 
makes the Arauthantseus of Eratosthenes, and the Smendes or 
Amendes of Manelho, to hovn^ been predecessor and successor, 
rather than the same person, "-it however brings them together, 
and we can scarcely hope for greater exactness in such remote 
epochs. 

Again, if the identity of Armesses Meiamoun, the sixteenth 
prince of the eighteenth dynasty, with the monumental Amon- 
me-Ramses, and consequently with Osimandes, Mendes, Smendes 
or Amendes and Amutfaantasus, be allowed—and we do not see 
how‘ it can be disputed^it will follow that the dynasties of 
Manetho branch out tw6 successions from the death of this 


great prince, who l^pears in every list; and that the latter part of 
the eighteentib, togetner wi^ die nineteenth and twentieth Dios- 
politc dynasties, were contemporary with the twenty-first, twenty- 
second, twenty-thinl, and twenty<4burth dynasties of Tanites, Bu- 
bastites, and Sai'tes,—both successions terminating at the Ethio¬ 
pia conquest—agreeably to the former results from Diodorus. 

line consists wholly of the house of Thebes; die other of 
fatnlUes from lower Egypt, reigning probabljf at Heli^oiis or 
^ * occasionally extending their dmnmion into Thebais 

e of the Diospolke line, (as was the case wt^ the 
4 or Bpbastite family, whose sculptures, those of 
«^pear on the walls of the temple of 
generally conCned to XiOwer Egypt. 
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i^pparent con6rmation of this view if he foiipd in ^he cir- 
cutostance, that the Pharaohs ifbp lip buried in the Necro¬ 
polis of Thehef, are wholly confined to the Diospolite race, de¬ 
scending to the kings of the twentieth dynasty and no lower, as 
Champollion, Wilkinson and all authorities agree. Does not 
this fact exclude the Tanites and Bubastites from the place as¬ 
signed them by Champollion and the majority of critics, as suc¬ 
cessors to the Diospohtes on the Theban Throne ? Does it not 
force their reign into some other part of Egypt, as a collateral 
succession? s4ll this is in agreement with the double termination, 
determined by Herodotus and Diodorus, in the conquest *of both 
Anysis and Bocchoris by Sabbacon, and with the kings of the 
Egyptians who reigned at the commencement of the ninth century 
B. C., as fixed by 2 Kings, vii. 6. 

Finally, the periods of the nineteenth and twentieth dynasties 
of Dipspolites sum up 344 years in the oldest copy, that of 
Africauus. Ascending therefore 344 years from the Ethiopian 
epoch, B. C. 730, we arrive at B, C, 1074 for that of the nine¬ 
teenth dynasty, commencing with Jlamesses Sethos, or Sesostris. 
Now, reference to the preceding observations will show that this 
is the identical epoch of Sesostris determined by the oldest au¬ 
thority on this subject, Herodotus. Again, if to this date we add 
the reign of Amenophis, the last king of the eighteenth dynasty, 
nineteen years and a half, we obtain B. C. 1094 for the death of 
Arinesses Meiamoun, whose accession, sixty-six years higher, 
will fallB.C. 1160. We have already seen that the Theban 
and Twite catalogues unite in Amuthantseus and Hmendes, in 
the year B, C. U13, an intermediate date, Are not such results 
irresistible ? We have thus a clear double line descending from 
Bamesses Meiamoun, or Amon-me-Ramses as we had formerly 
seen a double line resulting fj^m Manetho’s eighteenth dynasty, 
and the successions of Eratosthenes and Diodorus terminating 
and originating in tlie same great prince, who was probably the 
only monarch of tlie ages before tbp Ethiopiau overthrow who 
ever held undivided sway over Egypt, We admit, however, tliat 
* there'was in every age a paramount king, having the title of Phra 
or Pharaoh, the Sun.”'** 

I . . . . .■■i m . ... . .. . . . . . . . 

• That ths form of the Egyptwa govermaeut was in the first ages Pentarchai, wc 
thinh may be inferred, 1st, from t!>e five families of which Manetlio composed'tlie 
history (Synccl. ubi supra). These appear from the dynasties to have consisted of 
TOnites, Memphites, Heradeotsi Diosrmlites and Tanite^ all of whidkmy be proved 
to have been at first eontemponry, ana to have progressively merged into a monarchy. 
Sd, The geographical nomenclature of ancient Egypt proves that the smral divisions 
of the country were separately pUnted bv the soushf Mizraim, as Patbroa, Caphtor, 
♦Noph, &c. 5d, The government df the Ph^tStines, an Egyptian colony of an age anterior 
to Abraham, was pentarefaal, ohe df the live lords Mdiifg the kingly offici under 
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Wcehave alread^r seen that to B’ousiris II., tlie fourteenth of the 
most ancient TI}€,bair line, Diodorus attributes the rebuilding or 
enlargement of Thebes ; and that this name is closely allied to 
the monumental Osirtasen—B’ousiris II. standing as Bicheres, 
the fifteenth of the corresponding list of Manetho. Now it is 
a most remarkable fact, that the hieroglyphic praenomeii or signet 
of Osirtasen I. (a name of similar import) stands the fifteenth in 
the tablet of succession discovered by Messrs. Wilkinson and 
Burton in 1825, itr a chamber of the '^niebaii temple of Karnak. 
To his reign, moreover, belong the oldest monftments whose 
founders can be identified. He appears^ as the first restorer 
of the temple of Karnak, and his works abound in upper, middle and 
lower Egypt. Although w^e possess the signets of his predeces¬ 
sors, yet nothing more than obscure inscriptions can be traced to 
any of them. It follows that the reign of Osirtasen marks a de- 
ci(jfed epoch of art, in agreement with the notice of B’ousiris pro¬ 
duced by Diodorus, The accession of Biuris, the fourteenth 
in the list of Eratosthenes, corresponding with B’ousiris II. in 
Diodorus, falls in the 39^tli year of the Theban Chronicle, a date 
synchronous with B. C. 1795; and accordingly, to this period, 
and no higher, can the hieroglyphic calendar, in which the in¬ 
scriptions from Osirtasen I, to Caracalla are,dated, be referred. 
This is, in fact, the epoch of fihe revival of the arts and restoration 
of the temples, after their desii^tion by the Shepherd spoilers, and 
^rees fully with the rebuilding of Thebes ascribed to B’ousiris. 
The absence of previous hieroglyphic monuments bespeaks the 
Shepherd period, and their sudden appearance at tbis' time is 
itself indicative of some great political change-—doubtless oc¬ 
casioned by the recovery of the liberties of Egypt. This change 
we cannot, with Champollioii and his followers, consent to refer 
to the age of Amos, the seventh successor of Osirtasen, and 
founder of the eighteenth dynasty; because such a supposition 
places the ^hephlrd domination, under which the temples of 
Egypt were desecrated argi overthrown, (as we learn from Ma¬ 
nege,) in adlourishing, age of the arts. We therefore adopt the 
(dder system of Jbsephus* and AfiicanitSi who refer tl^ Shepherds 


ttw nde of Abliaelech. We tliiak it fair to Aerive Uiia fona of governm^ ftom the 
parent etote^ the EgypUan Pharaoh being tltc prototype of the Phnisfine Abiiaeiecb. 

PmUstinea borrowed taach from the Egyptians. Thn ntouee/ as tlie symbol of 
desinnttkttt^ was, for example, common fo both. This view, w« conceive, will explain 

in the age of- Joseph, etimrwise diffionli to irecondle with 
(lynaslies. It ^iU lessen the difoOolties ithleh rowiy learned men 
tiontemporary successors in hger agee. The raak of Ahltoe. 

, a* woH as that of Pharaoti, and maaiped wlUi the jnkost posrerfui 

places, in-Scripture. , j « 

dw WniptioiJQftheShspherde to bai^ occurred 
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to the lifteenth d^'iiasty, rather tliau the more popular theory of 
Eusebiiis and Syncelhis, which plaqes them in the seventeenth. 

Again, the second Ouchoreus, the rebuilder of Memphis, 
stands the tweiity-second in I)iodorus’ outline, corresponding 
with Ocaras, the tweiity-secoml in Eratosthenes. Now Amos, 
the seventh from Osirtascu I., stands the twenty-second in the 
Uioniiinental series resulting from a collation of the tablets of 
Karnak and Abydos—these being irrefragably connected by the 
series of reigns from Beni Hassan produced by Major Felix. 
The immediate predecessor of Amos was flakor, whose signet, 
found with his name attached, contains the symbolic characters 
expressive of the nadie of the goddess Srae or Tnie, w'hich is 
plionelicully expressed in the signet preceding that of Amos in 
the tablet of Abydos—a mode of variation common on the mo¬ 
numents, and which has, in this instance, occasioned llakor to 
be still referred to the lists of unplaced kings by all the hierolo- 
gists. In accordance with this, the signet which we refer to llakor 
has remained unappropriated—the only example in the series 
from Osirtasen I. to Harnesses HI. Our view is conbrmed by 
the corresponding name Ouchoreus, or Ocaras, in the lists of Dio- 
doi us and Eratosthenes, and Hakor's inscriptions are found in 
both the hieroglyphic and enchoiial characters in the quarries of 
Massara close to the site of Memphis—no unimportant coinci- 
tlence with the rebuilding of Memphis ascribed to Ouchoreus.* 
Diodorus moreover acquaints us that'Ouchoreus adopted the sir- 
namc of his father^ (Cory, p. 151.), that is, hieroglyphically 
speaking, his prajiiomep or signet. Now it most remarkably 
happens, that the signet immediately before that of liakor in the 
tablet of Abydos scarcely varies from Hakor’s signet, both con¬ 
taining the same phonetic name, a circumstance of which we 
know no other example,—we mean in regard to signets in imme¬ 
diate succession. Can such proofs be resisted ? 

We likewise find Amos, who followed Hakor, to have been ,a 
worker of the quuiries of Massara.f ^ 

“all years befojfie the rcigu of Anwsis, or T^limusU, at whose era the Jews left Egypt; 
and ilic Slippherd tyranny to have lasted ^60 years, under six princes. 'I’lns wraiige- 
mciit supposes an interval of years between the era of liberty and the Exodus ; 
during Qlo of wbicli the family of Jacob dwelt in Egypt; and explains the detestation 
in whicli llie Siicpberds were lield in the a^c of Joseph. (Gen. xlii. tjfS, xlvi, 34.) 

• In the Chronicle of Kosebins the rebuilding of AleiupUis is ascribed to Epaplms, 
(Cliron. sub Horn. 'f lie immediate predecessor of Ouchoreus or Ocaras was, 

according to Eratostlicues, A pappus. The Eusebian date corresponds to B.C. J491. 
Apappus died, according to Eratosthenes, anno Meiiis C95, about the jbar 13.C. 1493. 

t We are not aware that l)is name has been discovered at Tbehes, anti siiould, pro- 
viiied our Information is good on this point, iience infer that he reigned at Memphis, 
and that Myrtmns, wiio stands next to Ocaras in Eratostiienes, sat on the throne of 
Thebes. For the nionumentsd lists decidt^the connection dielween the origiiP of the 
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Witfi regard to the age of Ocaras and Amos, which should 
correspond with th^t of Moses, we have seen that 700 years of 
the Theban era had elapsed m the time of Ocaras. This brings 
us from B. C. 21^ to about B. C. 1490. The biblical epoch 
of the departure of the Jews is 1491. Again, Josephus acquaints 
us, in the seventh book of his Antiquities, that between the founds 
ation of Memphis by Hinasus or Menes, and the marriage of 
Soiomon^i^h the jb^gyptian princess, the period exceeded 1300 
years. Tbis marriage occurred 591 or Oil—mean 600 years— 
after the exodus and the accession of Amos, as Josephus com¬ 
puted and 600 deducted from the full period of 1300 years, 
will leave 700 for the interval between the accessions of Menes 
and Amos, as before. This calculation supposes an interval of 
about 4l6 years from the accession of Amos, the founder of the 
eighteenth %nasty, to that of Ramesses Sethos, the founder of the 
nineteehtb, the date of the latter falling B. C. 1074—3, as 
fixed by Herodotus and Manetho. The period of the eighteenth 
dynasty stands 393 years in Josephus, but 416 in the list of 
Syncejlus; and allowing the difference for the reign of the usurper 
Armais (Joseph, contr. Apion. ubi supra) the brother of Ramesses 
Sethos, which Jos^faus has not stated, the latter is perhaps 
nearest the truth. Th® difference, S3 years, would raise the end 
of the eighteenth dynasty and usurpation of Armais to B. C. 1097, 
the era of Sesfobsis or RamCi^s Sethos before obtained from 
IJiqdprus, ^ The accession of Ramesses-Meiamon would like¬ 
wise be raised from B. C, Il60 to B. C, 1183, the date of the 
toking of Troy, as fixed by Eratosthenes and Diodorus, This 
falls In Mrith our supposition, that Ramesses-Meiamon, Amon- 
ra^-Ramses, or Osimandes, the Memnon of Strabo, is also the 
Memnon of Ilbmer. The names Mei-araon and Memnon are 


oigtrfe^th clyitMty and the Theban catalogoe, not only by the preceding parallel series 
of tweitty-oo© or twenty4ivwreigns, but more conclusively, by giving us Hakor, Oucho- 
reow, M as the immediate predecessor of Amos. Now the tablets of Karnak 

branch off into distinct succession* from the reign of Hafcor, again unitinc 
^ThothialoB in., or Mera—Amos djjpearing the liext at Abydos, and a prince named 
at Kormk in Thebe*. I’he name* Thantoph and hdurtaios, the cone- 
o»n*e do not a* ftwt seem alike j we however find AMtvfiav. 

^;'dtethirty.nfnth of the Chrtolcle of EratostbenSs, celled the 

Tli^ph and WfruiH bear nearly the tahne affinliy. WhntfolloWalBhow- 

S eedk ^ parpose. In proof thet 'Hiebes was the seat ofThajEdoph’sgovernBient 

^ pyraroidion with his name j and tliere is 410 w a similar 

ih^dusWe and extensive Egyptian collection of Mr. Sam* of Great Queen 
. ’WrhayentBfselvp very lately seen it, togetticr with many other prtciou* an* 
alabaster vase of a reigu which the tablet of Karnak proves to 

and several Coptic papyri, wliicli 
^thcularly vaiOehle, under the rireumstance of Uie naucitv of 
and pefltap* likely to exhibit a nearear approach to the old 
or MS8, This collect in partmolarly 
hopt^Q see it in our Mational Museom. 
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not far removed, and the Asiatie wari dl former, related by 
Hecataeus, and confirmed by the ’Inonnibents, seem to complete 
the chain of evidence. One moire chronological point.—We have 
seen that,.according to Josephus, the Sh^herd tyranny ended 
about 250 years before the reign of Amos, This interval added to 
B. C. 1490, will refer the recover^ of Kgyptian liberty to about 
the year B. C, 1740, a date but little, if at all removed from the 
age before obtained for B’ousiris II. or Osirtasen, the restorer of 
the arts. These accumulating coincidences cannot certainly go 
for nothing. * * ' * 

We must not, ho^'ever, exhaust the patience of our readersi 
by dwelling too long on this branch of the subject:: eiiough 
lias, it is hoped, been said to satisfy the most sceptical, that the 
daylight of historical truth has more than begun to dawn, 

II. It now remains to say a few words on the Kthiopianoriginal 
of the Egyptians, their arts, literature and institutions, reported 
by Diodorus. 1.. Assuming the hieroglyphic edifices and sculp¬ 
tures to have originated from the black Troglodytes of Southern 
Ethiopia—in other words, \yith thC Negro race,—we might rea¬ 
sonably hope to find some indication of it in the sculptures, which 
have been now completely examined from above Mero^, the 
ancient capital of that race, to the mouths of the Nile, Yet in 
no instance do they appear as the pi'^ominant caste, although very 
frequently cither as enemies or ca|)iives, in the triumphal sculp-- 
lures of the kings of Egypt which are scattered over this whole 
region. 2. The predominant race is the same in every sculpture 
of times before the Ethiopian conquest; and this race is what has 
always been understood as representing the native Egyptian. 
Consequently, the Ethiopians who peopled Egypt and gave birth 
to her arts, if Ethiopians they were, must have been a race alto¬ 
gether different from the Troglodytes to M'hom modern theory 
refers those circumstances. These are difficulties which the ad¬ 
vocates of the Troglodyte system have, so far as our opportunitiea 
of information extend, made no attempt to solve. 3. There is no 
monument of the ages in question of anyimportaDce,*Ii‘om Mero6 
to AlexaiidHa, which cannot be referred to aii Egyptian monarch 
whose plade in order of time is determined from the hieroglyphic 
catalogues. It follows that this whole region was sul^ect to the 
native kings of Egypt, from the Remotest known ages of hiero¬ 
glyphic sculpture. . 4. All this is in perfect keeping with what 
the ancients have left us on the subject. ** There waa formerly a 
time (larcbas, an Indian, addresses Apollonius of T^riae, FM- 
hstrat. lib. 3, cap. 6,) when the Ethiopians, an Indian nation, 
peopled those regions ; fOr Ethiopia as yet had no existence, bui 
Egypt extended above Mero6 aflW CatadUpa,* and included tlm 
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fountains, as well as the inoutihs of the Nile.” This eastern 
origin of the Ktbiopians is assented to by flomer, Herodotus, 
Strabo, and the whole of profane antiquity. Xerxes had in his 
army Ethiopians of both Asia and Africa. Besides, the migra¬ 
tion of the Etlnopians into Africa is referred to ages long poste¬ 
rior, to the origin of the Pharaonic sculptures. Eusebius, in his 
extracts i'roni Manedio, as well as Syncellus, under the reign or 
Amenop^ib lL, the received Memiion, observe that the Ethio- 
•l^ians, coming from the river Indus, settle themselves in the vicinity 
of S^ypt.” Mr. Wilkinson has proved from the mc/lnnnents, that 
the broiler of Amenophis, Memnon, married a black Ethiopian 
princess. {Mat^ Hier. No. 11. p. 87.) Tins agrees with the 
date, of the migration assigned by the chronographers. But it 
appears ,l^at .Amos, the founder of the dynasty, had also a black 
queen, amco-his daughter, who was queen to the first Amenophis, 
is uuifitn'inly represented of that complexion in the tombs of 
Thebes (ibid. p. 78). This fact raises the tinjc of tl»e Ethiopio 
migration,, and seems to agree with the evidence of Scripture, 
which assigns a Cushite or Ethiopian wife to Moses, (Numb, 
xii. I), the contemporary,of Amos according to Josephus, Afri- 
qanujS, and all original writers: a war between the Egyi)tians 
and Ethiopians, in which Moses was engaged, is reporte<l by 
Aitapanus and Josephus. Herodotus speaks of eighteen Ethi¬ 
opian rulers of Egypt in the times preceding Moeris, but this 
is confuted by the evidence of history. Diodorus, on the au¬ 
thority of the Theban priests, which we have seen is entitled to 
Uiedit, limits the number to four, without assigning their age; 
hnd such is the number of the kings of the twenty-liflh or Etlii- 
dpic dynasty, agreeably to the Eusebian copy of Manetho. 5. It 
.tliu» appears from, the harmonizing evidence of monumental and 
written history, that the black Ethiopians were not a primitive 
African nation, and, that their settlement southward of Egypt, or 
j^ather^widuu the confines of that country, .whenever it occurred, 
must in any case be dated swbsequently to the peopling of Egypt 
. and the setteng tm of that monarchy. Erom whence then did 
^QJ|kia.draw lus Ethic^ian. colony? We answer v^ithoui fear of 
' confutation,-r-undqubt^ly from the primitive Ethiopia, Cush, or 
'^ll»}|ida,in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates and ..Tigris, the 
of nations, and where the race of Cush, the earliest 
UntfUrfS of .supremacy, probably remained congregated long after 
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tivc settlement; while, for any thing know of the language of 
the ancient Egyptians, no such analogy existed,;—rt point eluci¬ 
dated by Genesis, xli.. and Psalm Ixxxi. 5.* Ihiis we see that 
there is nothing in the tradition of Diodorus at isSue with the 
truth, as it is forced uiiou us froifi all quarters; so that this 
writer’s evidence here stands miirapeached, as in all other cases. 

Let us now briefly advert to authorities of another description, 
many centuries older than Diodorus, and see what language they 
speak on the origin of tlie people of Egypt, their civilisation, arts 
and sciences! We mean the Mosaic* and the Herniaic wriUngs, 
in the translation of which from the respective sacred languages 
into Greek, the seventy Jewish interpreters were occupied on the 
one hand, and Manetho, of whom we have already spoken, on 
the other, at the same period. The latter, if we may judge 
IVom the fragments of his works that have descended to vis, 
but slightly touched on the ages preceding the foivndation of the 
monarchy, which he assigns to the dominion of 
record of which was, however, contained in the Hermaic ■ 

or the substance of tliis primitive record a very^clear ouUm 
is to 1)0 found in the fragments of the Phamcian histoiian ban 
choniatho, which have reached us through 

phyry, and Eusebius. Sanchoniatho is reported to have ^e^jated 
his work to Abibalus, king of Tyre, who was the father 
the friend of Duviil and Solomon; and the primitive 
his style is quite in keeping with so high an age. As to the 
origiull author of this Genesis, whom Manetho caUs the second 
Hermes, alleging that his writings were traiwcribed 
sculptured records and symbols of the tirst Hermes or T^th, 
(Syilccl. p. 40, in CoryU Fragments, p. l68,) he is by 
siastical chroniclers referred to the age of the Jewish legisl^or. In 
botli the records alluded to, the Sacred and the Uerniaic Genesis, 
not only the growth and multiplication of mankind from the 
original stem, but, what is equally necessary to the purpose of t^e 
present inquiry, the growth ot the arte of civilwed life, is carefu y 
had in view. Both arc, in fact, records of the benefactors of 
mankind: the primary object of the first being the growth of reli¬ 
gion, and Of the second that of the arte and sciences. T he main 
Une of the Mosaic record consists of the generations thr^gh 
whom not only the whole race of man, but instruction in divine 
knowledge was propagated. It is equally clea r, that it is to ttie 

• Indeed we apprclicnd llmt lc.>s ts known of the latigna^ 
lions than even M. KlaproUt is disposed to admitn^a snbjeci wljidi w w 

» n an iZlU (.apd in the 3d number of the 5' 

writer of this paper (Mr. llineks, we helkve) seems to h|? one of those few.pe^p» 

■ —calculated to disentenglc Tliis philological web. 


whose minds are 
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second that of Caisj that the growth and cultivation of 
human knowledge, aiid prdbably of idolatry, is attributed; for we 
find this line brought down to the point at which the arts of civi¬ 
lized life had arrived at that pitch of advancement which was 
necessai^y to furnish agendieS for the transactions that follow, and 
no low'er. in the eighth generation, the sons of Lamech are in¬ 
troduced as the instructors of mankind in pasturage, music, and 
the working of metals, (Gen. iv. 20—22). The latter of these 
was an indkpensable agency for the construction of the ark in the 
tenth gi^neratioii of the priestly line, (vi. 14—lf>)/as well as to 
the erection of Caine's city of Enoch, (iv. If); for according to 
the contemporary lives of the line of Seth, as stated in the Hebrew 
and Samaritan texts, Cain was living in the eighth generation; 
and the building of a city implies a growth of population which 
could not have belonged to a much earlier period. These points 
will, perhaps, afford the most satisfactory explanation of the con¬ 
tinuation of this line in sacred history. 

The Hermaic record does not profess to give generations of 
de^nt, but only those who arc most conspicuous in each following 
generation for promoting the arts of life; and these clearly be¬ 
longed to the line of Cain. I. Protogonus (the first begotten) 
and ^oii. Food from trees discovered—an evident allusion to 
the transactions mentioned in Genesis, iii. 1—(). H. Genus and 
Oenea. Sun worship invented. This may have reference to what 
is ^stkted in Genesis, iv. 2fi. III. Phos, Pur and Phlox. The 
art df producing fire by rubbing pieces of wood together disco¬ 
vered. IV. Casius, Libanus, Anti-libanus and Brathu. This 
vva» a rkce of giants, whose names were conferred upon the moun¬ 
tains^ where 4hey resided. Immorality at a high pitch. V. Mem- 
rumus, Hypsuranius and Usons, the incestuous oft'spring of the 
prief^ing generation. The construction of huts from reeds, 
riiehes, and the papyrus, found out. Mankind begin to quarrel. 
Cfodiing from the skins of wild beaste introduced. Canoes made 
from the Uttnks of trees. * Pillars consecrated to tire and wind 


—and wild beasts sacrificed on them. The, 
histbry of this and the preceding generation has an evident allusion 
to the events mentioned in Genesis, vi. 1-—5. The clothing with 
skitw was introduced in the lifetime of the first pair, (iii. 21,) who 
wefie . still living* VI. The people of this generation, of whom 
ito ttfniies are given, consecrated rods and pillars to the deceased 
generation, and held anniversary feasts in honour 
Agreus and Halieus. These were of the race of 
aiid the inventors of the arts of hunting and fishing, 
'who was deified after his death by 
of JDliBUchius, or the |od of inventions, and his brother. 
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These discovered iron and the art of forcing. Charms audgdiviua- 
tions introduced. The hook, bait, fishing-line, and boats of light 
construction invented. The art of constructing walls with bricks. 
It is remarkable that the discover^' and .working of me^ls are thus 
referred to the sai^ generation in both the sacred and the Iler- 
inaic writings. IX. Technites and Ge'inus Autochthon. The 
art of mingling stubble witli the loam of bricks, and of baking 
them 111 the sun, discovered. Tiling invented. Cain, who erected 
the first city, was still alive, according to the Hebrew and Sama¬ 
ritan standards. X. Agrus anck Agrpnerus or Agrotes. The 
latter was, after his rleath, worshipped as the greatest of tlTe gods, 
and had a statue erected to him and a temple drawn by yokes 
of oxen. Courts, porticoes and crypts added to the houses. 
Husbandry and hunting with dogs invented, XI. Amun. 
7 he construction of villages and tending of ftocks introduced. 
Xli. Misor. The use of salt discovered, Xlll. Taaut, Thoot, 
1 iioth, or Hermes. He invents “ the writing of the first elements 
or letters;* he pourtrays Uranus, and typifies the countenances 
of the gods Cronus and Dagon, and the sacred characters of die 
other elements.’^f He invents the sacred symbols; and by his 
orders cvei^ begin to be recorded by the Cabiri. Taaut be¬ 
comes king of Egypt. 

In this simple account of the pristine growth of the arts of life 
there is nothing incongruous. Its coincidence in so many points 
with the Mosaic narrative entitles it to our respect; and shows, 
that if not derived immediately from Moses by Hermes himself, 
there were more ancient chrdnicles to which both the inspired 
and uninspired writer had access; in agreement with Sanchonia- 
tho’s, as .w'ell as Maiietho’s, allusions to the records of Taaut, the 
first Hermes. 

I he reason why the primitive Ethiopia was held in so much 
veneration by all antiquity as the parent region of population and 
civilization, has, we trust, by this time become fully apparent. JLt 
is the general assent of nations to tlic common origin, and to the 
_ self-evident fact that the Noacliic colonies carried with them the 


• T&axnot, ec «usi rm tan s-tDt^tmt ygnfnf, h AiytiffriM f*s» — (Attc. 

Frag. 1 >, 9.) Thus pa»aphrase4 by PhiJo BybUaa, the trawslator of SaBchouiatho, 
TTfftJTOff tg-t TMturat, St ratv yg»fJi{M.taev ts» ncti tnt ran W6i*vn{Mran! 

y^a^nt xarag^ac. n Atyvvrm 0<bo0.— (£useb. Pr. Evang. lib. i. c. 10.) lliese passages, 
which have bec-ii unaccountably oveilookcd by critici on the hiero^yplnc question, 
Ibrni a clear coiunjenlary on the mysterious phrase of CleweBS-ril* rmt irgntaav 
<rTo«;t«w xugioXoywti—discussed in No. VIII. of this Review, p. 44aet seg., and, in 
our apprehension, prove that it is neither so obscure’* nor “ inexplicable,” as the 
learned Dr. Young pronounced it to be. We shall again advert to the subject. 

t Tauiwet Tw 6t»v Rgmu n WK »(M rnf fmi0 

JiiTuaraviv rove ufeve ran erratjftu^ p. 15.) Tills•pasattge 

deserves attention in connection with those dtfed iii the' preceding note j and fdr TfS 
bearing on the iu;{(eXo)i«iTM mrn f*t(Anfai of Clemens. 
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seeds af cuilivatioti in the arts, sciences and religion, all of which 
were, in the progress of ages, subjected to local variations and 
corruptions, but which in few instances lost the characters which 
point out a unity of origin. 

In a former part of these pages it was shown how the apparent 
difficulties in the history of the ages after the settlement of king¬ 
doms, gave way before diligent comparison, and that the material 
discrepancies between ancient authors are much fewer than has 
been generally supposed j while the statements which we have 
been now collating, draxt'u ^tom native sources* Jewish and 
of undoubted antiquity, and but Iktle removed from the 
ages to which they relate, are sufficiently alike to establish beyond 
the possibility of mistake, the graml outline of events which pre¬ 
ceded the origin of nations, yet sufficiently different both as to 
construction and detail, to render the supposition of collusion 
altogether inadmissible. 

The conclusions thereby forced upon ns are, that the arts of 
civilized life w'ere progressive from the beginning, and suffered no 
reaction until the origin of those nipnumcnts of human industry, 
w'hose remains still strike us with wonder, and which, according 
to the Egyptian historian,*\vere coeval with that of tHe monarchy ; 
that the birth of cities ami states, more particularly in reference to 
so little removed from the renewal of mankind as to 
render any such reaction inconceivable; and that, however the 
particular circumstances connected with these events are disposed 
of, the origin of kingdoms can only be referred to colonies 
branching off from a common centre situated in the south-west of 
Asia, whose courses are impcrishably registered in the nonicii- 
cUture of sacred and profane geography. This last remark is 
especially applicable to the case of Ham, whose colonies, detailed 
in the tenth chapter of Genesis, we have no difficulty in liaciug 
Irom the region where the '^I'igris and Euphrates unite into u 
^'omnion stream, westward across northem Arabia to l^htenicia 
and Palestine, and thence into Egypt and Lybia, where we find tlu^ 
names of Ham and of his descendants—the Mizraim, the Naph- 
tuhim, theTallirusiin, the Cuphtorim, the Lehabim—perpetuated 
in the geography of these countries. It were waste of words to 
impress on the reader, that during the slow and fortuitous course 
of colonization whereby modern speculation has replaced historical 
testimony, races must necessarily have been commingled, and their 
patrooymii^ lost in oblivion. 

,1^ us now see bow the recognised principles of time, 
W'tri^: i^u^t be the ultimate test in inquiries of. this nature, qua- 

growth of population and civilization, 
whiCTt thfe foregpiri^lresuils sup|>ose. The tortuous courses ima¬ 
gined by maay of the best modern writers, both in this country 
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and OH the Continent, for explaining the origin of nations^ in pre¬ 
ference to taking their stand on the lirm ground developed in the 
original record on the subject, have forced on them the adoption 
of the highest possible epochs for the renewal of the human race. 
Tins has been done in order to gain time for the progress of 
population and colonization, for the rise and fall of hierarchies 
unknow'ii to primitive history, ^ud for the gradual development 
of civilization, the arts and sciences, and of religious and political 
institutions. The more capacious Greek and Samaritan systems 
of lime havfe therefore, in nine cases out of ten, been j^referred 
to that of the Hebrew version of the Pentateuch. As fnstances 
of this we refer to Champollion’s era of the Egyptian monarchy, 
B. C. (278C2, and Rosellini’s B. C. 3712, both of which arc alto¬ 
gether inconsistent with the Hebrew era of the Deluge, B. C. 
3348—7, but within the limits with the Greek and Samaritan, 
which ascend from six to eight centuries higlier. There is, how¬ 
ever, another element as necessary to be taken into account as 
the date of the Flood, by all who adopt the Mosaic record for their 
standard of calculation,—we mean the lifetime of Peleg, “ in 
whose days the earth w’as divided” (Gen. x. 35) and colonized; 
an elcniei^|||||ivhich directly bears upon J,he foundation of kingdoms, 
the formcMbeing but the prelude, and which materially limits the 
advantages which inquireis have supposed they derive from an 
elevated diluvial) era. In order to make this subject clear, we 
licrc insert a table of the dates of the Deluge and of the birth and 
death of Peleg, together with the mean date of his life accoriiiiig 
to the Hebrew, the Samaritan and the Greek authorities,.adding 
the mean date of the Flood fixed on by Klaproth in his ** Asia 
Polyglolta,” from a comparison of the Samaritan, the Cliitiesc, 
and the Hindu elements. Wc also insert the Egyptian eras of 
Cliampolliou and Rosclliui in their proper places, adopting the 
received and demonstrable date of the birth of Abraham, B. C. 
T99(i, as fixed by all the versions and subscribed to by Ciiam- 
pollion, for the basis of the whole. • * 
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Referring to this table, the tirst point to which we would direct 
the attention of our readers, is the circumstance, that although 
the higher dates of the Deluge add seven centuries to the period to 
which the origin of nations belongs, this apparent advantage is 
reduced to four centuries when the second element, tlie lifetime 
of Feleg, is taken into account; because three of the centenary 
differences, by wliich the patriarchal generations have been either 
increased or diminished, belong ^ the interval preceding his birth, 
an event which, according to the highest scriptural limits, our 
readers will perceive falls considerably below the dates fixed on 
by the hierologists for the foundation of tln^ Egyptian monarchy 
—a circumstance which of itself becomes fatal to those dates, or 
to the biblical system of time which their originators profess to 
recognise. Independently of this, the system of Chainpollion 
supposes an undefined iutervai from the first peopling of Egypt 
to the accession of Menes, during which the nation was progres¬ 
sively civilised under a theocratic form of government. Yet be¬ 
tween the earliest date for the renewal of mankind—Uiat of the 
Alexandrine version of tiie LXX. B. C. 31^7—and the reign of 
Menes, B. C. 2782, as fixed by Chainpollion, the period is 345 
years only. Rosellini, who, adopting the system q|^.Syncellus, 
with some modification, rightly makes the age of the Egyptian 
gods to have preceded the Dispersion, partially escapes this di¬ 
lemma. 

That the origin of nations cannot even be dated from Peleg’s 
birtli, agreeably to the theory of the Fathers, followed by Sig. Ro- 
sellini, (who, to make out the synchronism, has unwarrantably 
lengthened the period between Abraham and the exodus, as al¬ 
ready adverted to), appears first, from the fact that this patriarch 
was one of the seventy leaders of the colonies by whom Uie earth 
was re-j)eopled (Gen. 25), and secondly, because the thirteen 
of the sons of his brother Joktaii were also leaders of colonies 
(ver, 26-r'29)* This supposes that all tliese parties were of 
intiture age at the dale of tlnj dispersion, which we shall probably 
not materially,displace, if we refer to the middle year of I’eleg’s 
lifetime, his age being then 120 years according to the Hebrew 
and Samaritan, or 170 if we follow the Greek texts of Genesis. 


Thn limits resulting from the different versions for the sellleniciU 
of nations will then be the four centuries between the years B. C. 
2527 and 2127, as our table will show,-—the latter date corre- 


shonditfg with the time of Terah’s birth by the common consent 
It is thus manifest, that the variations in the com* 
of tliese ages, presented by the different versions of 
fhirhiish little latitude for the indulgence of specula- 
tic^, iflla |nat latitude so ohfeained is tar too limited tor any 
theorjr which asstiraes a slow progress in the multiplication and 
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civilization of mankind. If we adopt the only couteinporary 
record of time for our standard at all, unless we at the same time 
adopt its general principles, we vitiate the authority on which we 
rest; admitting its claims to credibility on tbe one band, and 
denying them on the other. That profane history presents no 
fact at issue with these principles will appear: and that science 
itself furnishes an important corroboration of them may be shown 
from the universal tradition of observations of the equinox when 
the colure intersected the little constellation Pleiades—a tradition 
common to die Chinese, the Hindus, the Chaldaeaiis, the He¬ 
brews, the Egyptians, the Greeks, and Romans. Heuc**, ‘‘ the 
sweet influences of Pleiades,” as the harbingers of spring, in the 
book of Job (xxxviii. 31,) and hence the Vergilia of the Greek 
and Homan writers. Calculation shows that the passage of the 
equinoctial coliire through Pleiades, occurred during the period 
limited by the several versions for the mean date of Pelcg’s life. 
JDr. Brinkley refers the intersection of JLucida Pleiadum to the 
year B. C. 2338, and a French writer to2lS6; both these dates 
falling within the assigned Umits. Now it is evident, that the 
observations on which the universal tradition in question w'as 
founded, m^st have been effected when mankind formed but a 
single community. The universal notation of this particular 
phctionieiion is otherwise unaccountable. It is also manifest 
that, however rude the observations in tliese early ages, they must 
have been made at a time not far removed from the actual occur¬ 
rence of the phenomenon; and hence that the date of tlie general 
separation could have been but little, if at all, anterior to that as¬ 
tronomical event.* 

The next point to which we wish to draw our reader’s attention, 
is the supposed advantages which the longer reckonings would 
allow to the progress of primitive population. Without assuming 
to be arbiters between these and the Hebrew numbers, we will 
merely remark that the book of Genesis, as we said before, consists 
of the history of the generations of % priestly line from xldarn lo 
Joseph, and that those who either enlarged or qpntracted the 
period to which this history belongs, effected their object, not by 
increasing or diminishing the number of generations, but by 

* ll is too singular a coincidence to pass tinnottced, that tlie intersection of Piciadc. 
by Uie c(]uinocti«^ colure, is in the Chinose anuais referred lo the 26th year of the pa¬ 
triarchal emperor Yao, in whose reign a partial deluge is likewise mentioned to have 
occurred, answering to B. C. 2338, the date tn which Dr. Brhililcy’s calcuiatiuii 
ascends. This and the otliercdlenlation noticed were made with u vieV to determining 
the age of the patriarch Job. That Job lived wintry the observations were made, how¬ 
ever, no more follows than that Aratus, Livy, Cicero, Cemorinus, or any other writer^ 
who have recognised the Pleiades as the vernal harbingers of the year, were cuntetn- 
poraries of that patriarch or of each oUforf • * * ■ 
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adding; or subtracting a century in the lives of the patriarchs, 
supposed by each of them. Seven of these ^Itcrtitious occur be¬ 
tween tlic Deluge and tiie nativity of Abraham, or eight, if the 
. second Caiuan of the Alexandrine copy of the Seventy be ad¬ 
mitted. Now the number of the natural generations being 
alike, whichever system we follow, we insist that whether these 
periods involve tliirty years each, as the Hebrew has it, or 130, 
as the Samaritan and Greek, the progress of population in the 
ages to which they belong was the same; for one of the principal 
arguments advanced against the Hebrew numbers,"is the alleged 
dispro[^rtion of the generations of the patriarchs to their long 
lives—an argument vvhich supposes the longer generations of the 
Samaritan and Greek to be natural periods of procreation. So 
fur it is [)lain that, as regards the question of population, the 
inquiry is neither advanced nor retarded by the adoption of any 
particular system: but descending a little lower, we shall find a 
material difl'erencc. All the versions agree in the interval from 
the birth ot Terah to that of Abraham— 70 or 130 years as the 
text is explained.* This period, tllerefore, involves either two or 
four natural generations of about 30 years each, according to the 
Hebrew standard, as fixed by the time of the preceding patri¬ 
archs; while it is within the limits of one such period according 
to the standard of the other texts. The consequence is obvious. 
At the date of Abraham’s birth the population of the world gains, 
according to the Hebrew system, either one or three iialural 
generations upon the progress supposed by the Samaritan and 
Greek—an im|)ortant difference ih the history of ten generations 
of men, and particularly so with the fact before our eyes of the 
American population doubling itself in a quarter of a century— 
considerably less than the space of a mean Hebrew generation.^' 
Again, the next period, or that from the birth of Abraham to the 


* The first supposes Abraham and his two brothers to l>ave been born in tiie sfitue 
ybar (Gen. xi. 2<J). The language is,the saino in the case of Noah and his sons 
yet the history e^tplains t|>al it only refers to the birth of the eldest. Besides, Terah 
died aged 203,(jiX 3£), in or before iheTblli of Abraham’s llfcj(xii. 4, Acts, vii.4), whicli 
8ut>t)ase5 the age of the former (o have been 130 at the birth of the latter, ami that 
Abraham tire youngest of the three brothet's is evident from the Instory. O'lie Sama¬ 
ritan text, it is true, replaces the 203 years of Terah by 143, m.)king ins age exactly 70 
when Abraham was born. To this, however, the Hebrew, tlie copies of the Greek, 
end Josepitus, are opposed: wliile the inconsistency of the ante and post-diluvian chro- 
'™vlegy is conclusive for die corruption of its numbers. UenCe nmst chronologers adopt 
the Im^er period. 

Pf- Ev. 9. Anc. Frag, p, 56) has a curious passaac, piir- 
amt Aliaham lived iji the tcntAgeneration, hxeern 5» yiria, yet was the thirtcenlh 
>{| ABfottfx. It is very remarkable, that the dil- 

fiweotje iW^w dmbfistoricaland the naltual generatbus of tbo Hebrew text is Iterc 
taeanlimc of tim latter, about three to a century, as the Egyptians 
caRuiaw#, uveis not apptSr to have variedtUbm the Deluge to the present time. 
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birth of Isaac, stands 100 years in all the copies, and according 
to all of them, the Hebrew excepted, this is within the Unfits oC a 
natural generation of those ages. The Hebrew standard, howe¬ 
ver, supposes three such generations to a century, so that iiere 
again the population of the vi'orld gains two generations on the’ 
system supposed by the former. It is, from all this, unnecessary 
to insist that the shorter reckoning of Scripture is considerably 
more favourable to an accelerated progress of mankind than the 
more expanded. There is, however, another arguinenl which 
must, we thinJe, be conclusive in the ipinds of all who believe the 
Mosaic narrative. The birth of Isaac, when his falhe*’ was a 
hundred and his nioflier ninety, is treated as a mirach; out of the 
course of nature, iu both the Old and New Testaments. ' Isaac’s 
birth was, however, perfectly within the course of nature, if we 
follow the Greek and Samaritan numbers; whereuvS his fathei’s 
age then involved three natural generations according to the 
Hebrew; so that the chronology and the history are there, and 
there alone, consistent. 

But the time necessary to the establishment of povvcrfid states, 
and the erection of magnificent cities, both of which it is evident 
existed in the days of Abraham, must also be taken into considera¬ 
tion. VVe may however be certain, that whatever interval is 
found adequate to the progress of population and civilization, 
\vill likewise be adequate to such results as these. Here again 
the example of the United States of America assists us. The 
mean date between the planting of Virginia, the first stale 
colonized by the mother country, in iGlG, and that of Carolina, 
the last, in 1713, is the year l6(i5; yet within 120 yeais these 
states were pow'erful enough to shake ofl’ the yoke of one of the 
first empires in the world. Vet this is but half the interval fiom 
the Deluge to the middle date of the life of Pelcg supposed by 
the Hebrew text, and not one-third of that which preceded the 
birth of Abraham. This analogy supposes the colonists from 
Sliinar to have been highly civilized, and, like those from Gi«d 
Britain, to have carried with them me knowledge and materials 
necessary for the immediate erection of states and ^ties; and the 
Mosaic account, as we have seen, admits of no other construction. 
It furnishes ns with the discovery of the metals and the useful 
arts in the days of the sons of Lamech, and with their application 
iu the times of Noah and of Nimrod; while no system admits of 
lime for these arts to have degenerated and revived, before we 
find the world planted with cities and kingdoms; bclbuse the dif¬ 
ference of time in the several systems becomes a cypher in conse¬ 
quence of the principles on which they are constructed.* 

--—-II--TP -r— - 

Tlie only deparlment of inquiry in wliidi the differences in question could be in 
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As regards the actual progress of population in the primitive ages, 
the ext^ple of the United Stales furnishes a very important experi¬ 
mental parallel. The white population of those provinces amounted 
in 1790 to 3,200,000, and has been ascertained by the censuses 
of 1800, 1810, 1820, and 1830, to have doubled itself within a 
quarter of a century, and to be still proceeding at that rate; as 
appears by the American almanac for 1832. Mr. Malthus had 
arrived at a similar conclusion before the census of 1820. Should 
this progress continue unabated for 160 years longer, the num¬ 
ber would be 820,000,000,,which is nearly equal to«thc estimated 
population of the world; while reverting to the mean date of 
planting, A.D. 1665, the same principle o^ increase, which the 
last-mentioned writer (an undeniable authority for information 
and data, however we may be disposed to disagree with his gene¬ 
ral system) concludes to liave been in force for a century and a 
half preceding the year 1800, would suppose a population of 
100,000 only at that period: and ascending for the sake of the 
parallel, 325 years higher, we should arrive at the number twelve, 
being that of the sons of Noah with their wives, supposing their 
number to have been doubled in agreement with the principle 
we are speaking of, within two years after the Flood, the dale of 
the birth of Arphaxad (Gen. xi. 10). 

Thus it appears that, according to the American progress, 
twelve males and females might increase to 100,000 in 325 yeifrs, 
to 3,200,000 in 450 years, and to 820,000,000 in 650 years. 
But supposing the primitive population to have doubled itself in 
fifteen years, of which we are not without examples in modern 
states—such has been the progress in the back settlements of 
America according to Dr. Price—then mankind might have 
arrived at the number of 400,000 in 225 years, the interval which 
the Hebrew account supposes between the Deluge and the 
middle data of Peleg’s life, and have increased to the inaximnm 
of 820,000,000 in 390 years, when Abraham was about forty 
ydars old. , 

Taking into account, however, the nutnbet’S of recorded births 
in the patriarchal ages, the acceleration of primitive population 
would appear to have been considerably greater; and according 
to Malthus, we are not without exatnples of this in modern times, 
instances of doubling having occurred in the short space of twelve 
years. Sir William Petty calculated that the same phenomenon 
m^ht oipciir in ten years; and applying this principle to the first 
pospid^umqfages, we shall find that Noah's descendants would, 

Mfi i m ■I^ m III. I i i i m > 11 i.i. i, ,, n 

the leasisIwiliAle, is legarding the rleposUion tof maritime districts. Cuvipt, for exam- 
” ihulijefose Christ.tlm whole of Lower Egypt l^ad no cxist- 
eucS.'* Tts metropdis, ZoSm or Tniiis, was,*howcver, at least as old as Abraham (Gen. 
xhi. 18; Ham. xiit. S^). 
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in the space of 220 years, when half the life of Peleg had expired, 
according to the Hebrew, have amounted to 25,000,000, (a fiiiinber 
perhaps far too great to be reconcUeabie with the history of the 
dispersion,) and that in half a ceptury more the world might have 
been fully peopled. 

With regard to the numbers at the time of the dispersion, iu 
probably the seventh or eighth generation from the Deluge, tliey 
must have been very limited according to the sacred account of 
that event, which supposes the whole human race to iiave been 
assembled in one country and occupie^d in one great undertaking, 
and to have diverged in small colonies to their several allotments; 
an account which is vindicated by the universal voice of tradition 
and by the analogies of language, the religions and political insti¬ 
tutions, the arts and sciences of all primitive nations, and even by 
the results of scientific calculation, as we have seen. And hence 
“ it may be sliowu,” as Mr. Cory well observes, (Preface, p. 7,) 

independently of Scripture, that the primitive settlements of 
mankind were in such places, and attended with such circum¬ 
stances, as the Scripture instructs us was the case.” M. Klap¬ 
roth subscribes to the same? doctrine, admitting that the com¬ 
munity of words in languages separated by immense distances 
seems inexplicable except as remains of au original language.” 
Vet this able writer, while he dates the history of mankind from 
the^Mosaic diluvian era, referring it to the year B. C. 307G, cou- 
tcuds, with Cuvier and others, that at that time some men were 
saved iu different countries; as in India, in Armenia, and in Ame¬ 
rica;” and that “ the original tribes, and with them the original 
languages descended, after the Flood, from the highest mountains,” 
&-C. lliis inconsistency we notice to show the danger of departing 
from our legitimate guide in the present field of inquiry. 

Lastly, it is commonly urged that the times of the gods, heroes, 
priests, or by whatever other names they were called, which are 
found prefixed to the histories of all primitive nations, and to 
whom the foundation of cities and kingdoms is too commoitly 
attributed, requires the utmost latitmie which the biblical compu- 
‘ tatlou of time will allow* Such is the theory wSich assumes, 
without a shadow of authority from any ancient writer, that suc¬ 
cessive hierarcliies, devoted to the worship of Hephsestus, Helius, 
Cronus and Osiris, laid the foundation of Thebes, and erected its 
most enormous edifices in ages long preceding Menes and the 
Egyptian dynasties. These views, originally the offspring of in¬ 
fidelity, but unaccountably sanctioned by too many ei^ightened in¬ 
quirers, are, as we havt* shown, opposed by the concurrent evidence 
of the Jewish and Gentile writers of tlie first ages, and they are 
for ever annihilated by the important series of discoveries*which 
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has distinguished our times. Not only the Jews and Egyptians, 
but thd Chinese, the Hindus, the Persians, the Chaldseans, and 
other nations, have prefixed this priestly succession, under difi'erent 
names, to their annuls—a community of system that at once re¬ 
solves itself into the patriarchal stem from whence all nations 
radiated, and which recognises the monarchical as the common 
form of government adopted by mankind when separated into dis¬ 
tinct societies. The last-mentioned fact, conspicuous in the 
Mosaic record, is rendered indisputable by the almost identical 
epochs ot primitive monarchies so far as history or, tradition has 
preserv<id them. All, however widely separated, have reference 
to a common epoch; and all are preceded by one or more eras 
belonging to the priestly or patriarchal ages, which identify them¬ 
selves with the Mosaic accounts of tl»e same series of events. 
This will clearly appear if the reader will take the trouble to 
compare the following table with the former one. 


llefercnccs lo Text 

1. 

II. 

III. 

VII. 

V. 

VI. 

IV. 


CliaUh'a. 

Chinese. 

Ilindti. 

Egypt. 
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.... 
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• • • • 

2.376 

3102 

• 

Kingdoms 

2233 

1 2207 

1 2204 

218B 

1 

218.5 

2171 
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The circumstance most worthy of notice in reference to tlu\se 
dates, and a most important one, is, that all the epochs of primitive 
kingdoms, from China to Peloponnesus, fall in with Peleg’s life¬ 
time according to the Hebrew. It hence becomes self-evident 
that all have reference to the common stem and common era of 
kingdoms; and this furnishes another powerful argnmejjt that the 
Hebrew numbers, thus confirmed by widely separated witnesses, 
edntain the original computation of sacred history. 

It is necessary to state the independent authorities on which 
this remarkable and consistent series of dates is grounded. I. 
The epoch of the kingdom of Babylon, which we venture to call 
the Chaldaean era of the dispersion, results from the 1903 years’ 
observations which Simplicius tells us were discovered on the 
taking of Babylon by Alexander, and transmitted by Callistlienes 
to Jus preceptor Aristotle, compared with the 720,000 days, or 
1971 years jfif observations, inscribed on tiles, which, according 
to ISpigenes cited by Pliny, were noted in the Chaldiean annals. 
The^ mniols W’crc dedicated by their author, Berosus, to Antiochns 
Theoi, whose reigivconimeinced^. C. 262; and ascending from 



thtit date, the of Epigetit^a potnit lb tHo sliibo ^bt^once- 
merit with that ^>F CalHslhenes ibclkoh^ 'iil^whfds B.C. S30; 
The earlier Chald^n dates, whfe iftlpi^oie 
of 1440 years to have pteceded thb^ astrbHohiiyiYW^ Babylon, 
are given, on the autWrity of Atel^aSodor Pol^^istfr, a copyist of 
Berosus, cited by Syhcellits, (p. 52 He estimated 

the ten ante-diluvian reigha at 1 Jti'5 ycliii?> and ati'ititefval of 257 
years between the Dekige and llte of the kingdom under 

Evechous, or the second Belus. II. The Chinese senes arc front 
the annals pr<?duced % tlie fathers Maftinius and Couplet, which 
are invariably dated in the years of the sexagenary cycles, df which 
the series is complete. These annals mention a partial deluge in 
the reign of Yao, (the contemporary of Noah, Xisuthrtts and 
Cronus, according to the Hebrew, the Chaldaean hnd the Egyptian 
systems,) from whom their authentic history is supposed by the 
Chinese literati to commence. IIL The iBrsft series of Indian 
dates are those which are stated in the Graba Munjari quoted by 
Mr. Bentley, (Asiatic Eesearckss, vol. viii.) Theiirst supposes 
the renewal of the w^orld at the expiration of a great cycle, and 
the second the foundation of*the kingdom of Megadha, at the end- 
of the historical Satya age of 960 years. IV, The second series 
represent the commencement of Uie Cali Yuga, the admitted 
Hindu era of the Deluge, and the epoch of the kingdom,of 
Ayodhya or Oude, and of the appearance of the first Buddha 
when 1000 years of the Cali age had expired. This latter W^ifl 
be found to fall in-with the time of Thoth or Athothes, the som of 
Misor, the first Hermei|of the Egyptians, who may have beentbe 
same with the first Buddha—a synchronism in connection 
the origin of the most ancient Egyptian and Indian temples^ bh 
which our present limits will not dllow as to dilatew V. T%e 
Assyrian era is that of the ancients generally*—1995 yearn before 
the conquest of Antiochus the C^reat by the Eomans, Bv C. 190^ 
according to iEmUius Sira, 0 ^6#% IS42 /ears 

before the overthrow of Iftte Assyrian empiie byAibai^s the 
afecording to- Castor Ehhdiil| 
th B.,C. 843,”' by 

Jikd CephaHon mhke pre¬ 
ceded the'-takihg of point 

to Bi C. 2183*3 for th 0 '''toessitdi''<lf"Belia"AMyiriw^'^e‘Ai 8 sm 
Gen.x, 11.' "Xl, 

Ogygian flood, as fixbd**l6pati»^', Wme' the first 

Olympiad, and the'er^^p^'-lfttle -'Iweyo^^ with 

whose monarchs Varro as^ we .leai^r 

from Augustin.' Thb 

biu#, 4o'''tlie fifteenth Thia^;'' 
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a<>i[iflA|g •inth,j^ »©coiifit. We 

its^fiousi'sjencf, -and 
applies to the ^neral 
nC Sibyofi 

%^^'')^^pe^''^ii||itii%f' ate aacrsbad., oiav 

^%‘;ltia>.w^pK}||^-''vto E!pkah of x^4, £|i|» 

datoa'of ^e-godSi'^Ktemigods and monar^lf, 
liropa^jl^ fri^meni ^ old BgyptiaP chroaiole preser^ 


.Tbe kutHof^of this worJfi* 


kutHof^of this irwh* grohaWj? ^e^ontem- 

hopfci^ thk fiottre©-^ Manetho's history; and on that authority, 
y©fa<»^ dykastias to the yekrs d/ the oanicular period, regarding 
tl^ e|io^ of %hich CensOrikus and fl^ieon have left us in no 
dottht; The ooi^respondence of the Egyptian era thus obtained, 
rridi'i^^ur Ikrmer results from Diodorus, Eratosthenes and other 
writers, leaves nothing to be desired on diis head. 

Wk have now accomplished the most arduous part of our un¬ 
dertaking, and we tiust laid a solid foundation for elucidating the 
iiy|s©ktOmlNPd hiklory of Egypt, t^e have shown (hat, instead of 
tht kiimned’iktpenktrdble obscurities and irreconcileable contra- 
dtOdoPs^ ^OO which speculations have been founded, alike hostile to 
j|kl|uify and inconsistent with reverence for that record to the 
all imtiguity hears wid^ess, we possess the light of 
.npna^pt^hiilkiry to guide ns in our rcfiearches. 

thk ^nudking portioii of this ngpiry, which must be re- 
i,jpj^#' %r\8'|iturelNumbei*,_ we propose to trace the progress of 
'l^rc^phic k^scoyery, from I)r. Young’s detection of the names 
fud Berenice in the pillar of Bosetta, to its present 
statel epn^ning hurselve^ to flie solid and Useful results 
A-JbSi';plionatic ayfitei"SO far.^jj; ,t|ose< resplts are capable of 
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grand outline of the results obtained by the French end Tuncaii 
expedition to Flgypt, we shall b« enabled to simplify the •profuse 
details of Champolliou, and to reduce ^ the long hieroglyphic 
succession of Pharaohs, set forth in Sig, li0;^uiili*s splendid 
work> within the limits of histofy^ from the unimpeachable evi*- 
dence of the monun^ts; while the demonstrable results of the 
inquiry are of so decided a nature* that wti^shall be little inclined 
to curtail the objections of M* Klaproth, grounded on philol^ 
gical difficulties, of an iota of their full force. The gcogimphicel 
tables of tlie» conquests of the Pharaohs, and the hieroglyphic 
calendai—-‘(which, while it extends the limits of authenticaproiane 
history, most effectually bi idles the speculative^spirit which woul^ 
ascend into the clouds for oiigins which are clear and deteimi<- 
iiate)—will also form obJePCts of discussion^ and we hope to satisfy 
the learned world that the support which has hitheito been sup¬ 
posed to be wanting to the phonetic system, in consequence of 
the assumed absence of the direct testimony of ancient wiiters, is 
cleatly and demonstrably in theii possession. 


Art. V.— Memoires de Madame la Duchesse d’Abranms, on 
Souvenirs Uistoriques sur Napoleon, ia Mevolution, h Dirm- 
toire, le CoTiSulat,PEmpiie,et la Resiauratton. Tom, VII.— 
XII. 8vo. Paris. 1858^ 


When we dispatched the first six volumes of Madame la Du- 
chessc d’Abrantes,* we proposed to ourselves the cotnpriiiffig the 
whole of the lemaindeftan another aiticle, but again are foiled. 
The lady has put fotth six more volumes, reaching only to some 
eailj period of the Peninsular war,-irwe suspect, for she still 
despises dates, the beginning of the year IS 10,—but containing 
mattei well entitled to notice; and, as the bookmaking propensity, 
of which the former volumes discovered fejW traces, appears to be 
lapidly gaining Upon the fair and noble auihoressi we are apj[ii^* 
hetisive that, should await the oompletion of her task, mis 
middle portion of her labodrs might be kltO|^thlr Ibrgolten, em 
we could sit dta/Wn to review it. We mUst therefore proceed 
with these memoirs, as began, piecemeal. * ♦ 

Great as was the poHtieal importance df tlie period comprised 
in the six volumes now^ before ns, thblr chief Interett lies in the 
writei’s peisonal reminiscences of Bon^rte, and to these we 
shall principally confine our ektratits, Some few matters 
are, however, too remartMtbfe to be altOgelftier passee over; and, 
amongst these, are the ffielings, the segrets, of those who had 

■>.-M U-W- Xi-rH^ S-i«« Sjii < aiaitSl'I *1 r im** i .-t - « n i 
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Mmmm of of Abfftiil^. 

b^ii tfaiit ofxfraotdinary maii’f oomradeB, uponH^O traiiBfor- 
hitt^dn^of ibo rs^kldlG into an^ofoptre; toiuGhing whieh ahe sii3^s-*r 

’ farewell'to all tlie cust<M»8, 

French have eves desired 
, Bn^ibCTe.Jegrets bad 
<SieEiiipei(0r. H^<oCto« hayel haaid man, several (f 

I^apoleon alone could pvern us, 
^ l^boic moments of tempest T yet th'ey 
|i[ea^;,^,a^dpKfei ;‘ . 

Wjllfavtt ««ac|i^ed thm^paasage principally on account of the 
opinton»'it enounces, in which we lully conopr, upon the relative 
ynltttl of‘4U>«ity(;#iad.equality i«: IPxench eyes; But a few pages 
<iifterwaiid»we4Hd anoBter opinidn upon the same subject, corro- 
ttonilive and oursj which the reader may proha- 

hl^^'^edteetit'ol iaoW value that! eitiher, and which-is further curious 
aa 8lmWl%‘1^lr<ibohfdsi6n t>f ideas of a great man upon a subject 
that he did not understand, because he hated it, vh. liberty. The 
^y^nta^S, ascribed Napdlfeon to equality were, it w’ill be 
beCh,' bmy' equal legal rights, ahd .these liberty insures in Eng- 
iandi which was traduced by him, hnd indeed still is by most of 
the^ibei^ rmntijaental aud]^^ feudal, and therefore enslaved. 
Madame Juitot tells us: 

y 'hft# (Sfbrif beard tile ‘Emperor speak on this subject (equality,) 
■IUid'all*Maweed« are still present to me. Even bis nobility, a ci'eation 
whlcb he looked upon as one of bis grandest conceptions, his nobility 
wit^^ to the esttddishmeot of this equality, the 
trmi waiB-spriii^ as be said, of all that the If|tnch have done, and asked 

' Eiberty/observed Nnpolcoa, ‘was 
the^ cry of the people, When fhe Revolution projected 
^e irst rays of Its light* bfit it was not the correct expression of their 
EussSsr iwvolutionize herself, add liberty will be the first 
wowfi^ #ibse < really enslaved months, that so frequently 
to shriek under the lash of a barbamus master. Jjiberty is the 
fpig gdod^'^lcIS'tho Rublian people will .deshe, so soon as they have a 
wj^ to expn^^ ^!my aahnbb equality. But amongst 

fllpill bf cdnr revolution showed what 
^ee of taleat ocisted, wideh tlm lein^ing princi^e restored to 
1)^d tile'glory of thd sta^fe. Accordingly, It is equa- 



.^-r'—r-' ’have'always'Wairiedi- 

4“*^.. K -vvl' " J . ’ . - ^ . V 

W afi^ufA^^fftiqa, qJT.; aiitiott ,,apd ^ reaciion j 

iwmm mbtme held a mdno^y bf ol|^ an4 military, 
“ “ *e therefore could/oot, ahdtiSiiii camiot,'conceive their 
ropwrtiob lO' iperit, attoMiulj^o^yk'i^bbut the aboliliou 
!ranks* ^ And the sapt,,c#^e having existed, 
q^ai!da,«riU<exie*wg, all over the continCiit» explains 
r^«wfpertoimie4:hy fumdern UberaW in eomprebendkig 
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the amalgamation of an unprimleged ortbr of 

liberty in JSiiglafldv But lo letofit^to the fiUd the Jint* 

peror. We musthere, though it plipmUpg, if not 

upon chron 0 logy*»iy®t upon droj’j^nettcevol. 

subjoin Napoleoifa furthet eitpl«»iatiop>i0#4d>e^ o%iiiell 

views about hfe’^udbllity, given dv^tecoi^ed itjmh n 

sion, and shall introduce ili as Intfe^ded by Idadame Janot> 

seeing that the prefatory matter Is h<^h 'dhaticterisdie hhde<^k 

We niust premise that Madame JuhOt Was^ damt 

pagrter (lady* in watting, we presuaie, to) Madam0^ as 

J^fapoleou’s mother jvas denominated* ' i .V •-<' ini !.■''*<' 

** 1 Was hi attendance upon Madame^ and aceninpitRied bar tOi 
Tuileries, to the family dinner that took place every Sunday^' On 
reaching the se/oa de m'vice (the saldon allotted.to the lady and /genh 
tlemaii attendants upon the imperial fancdly) o£> the (Povif^vde 
for Madame almost always went to the pmperoif^ apaiitmeuts,. 1. sa\^ 
Savary coming towards me,, exclaiming,:; . . 

^Give me a kiss, I have good news ibr ^u.’ ^ . 

“ ‘Tell your pews drst, auU the kis^^^liall follow^ if your news he 

w'orth one.’ , ‘ . ' ' 

“ ‘Well, then, t am & duke !’ ' . ■ 

* “ ‘That is astonishing enough, eesrtitralj^, but iwhat teasS&il Is it for 
my giving you a kiss V . ; mi 

<-And I am entitled the Buke of Rovigo.* Be Weotdn,i walk¬ 

ing about the room, m iuflated with joy that he migh£l»aye rtsej^ i^Jn 
the air like a balloon* , J 

“ But what are jpnr title and yopr ridicuUms name to 
at length, for he put me ^ttt of all patience.. ; ^ 

“ ‘ If he had told you that you are a duchess,’ said Ilapp,,.cpl^ng 
to me^ and affectionately taking my two hands, ‘ I aui sum yottsVWft^id 
have given him a kiss, as you are going to give me one.’., ,» ■<r. 

“ ‘ And with all my heart/ I replied, dWng my cheek io ttie|! eJN!l- 
lent man, aud quite delighted with hit frank povdial .frieild^ip*. v 

“ ‘ And another for Junm:?* said he. : mm? i, ' .j 

“ ‘ And another for Junot, Willingly. And I 
him word that you wem the first.^ ^ grapd : * 

.thebatch, 'you,are Puch(Wsf ^'A¥^iS«\k-4VA,:' ^ 

I understood at oncc,,fi^t |ha 
by naming him Dake 

of Portugal,) and I was doubly Imppy ip this heurliooonr. Jfimot after¬ 
wards told ni^.tbat on leavfi^fiifc® df 

fa^nnr ha horl Hiiliw mnvpd OA:‘’.r e-P’*- S' ‘ * A 


favour he had hefen moved to tears', 

' Our Sunday evenings #isre"pa«i^^ll®^peisil^ at^the 

Tuileries. We Went up again ' to the EmpeWw^S an^iffettts to ^it fbr 
our respective princesses, and sii^efitnea, <w!sw» tibe Emperor. was*ia good 
humotir,^ and .the^-ladbs la had 'theiw..aK||||^^: 

in. This was the case on the day In queatioti. i v 
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* Wfffl, l& jDuciesst-^lomememe /' he exclaimed, es soon as 

he sS^r ine, in Portugal, was still Governor of Paris,) ‘ are 

ymt pWaed.witfa ye^r name? p'Mfrmtml And then Junot must be 
idfSMid.viih it; hepriU see ha it a proof of jrny satisfaction.* And what 
vsill tfeeiy. say oi this. i» yonr mhm ctf the Wm&img St, Germain ? They 
mast.he ft Iwe stai'^ed at iheminforoement I am giving them 1’ Then, 
t^rpiiig lk> th^^Afoh'Chance^^ . 

“ * Well, AfomiVwi* FJrckichmceHer^ it is a positive faot that I have 
nevojT yet done anything more truly in the spirit of the French Revolu¬ 
tion than this re-establishment of high dignities. The French never 
foPght but for one thing—equality before the law, andthe power of 
attaining'to the highest posts in the administration. What will b% 
called my noll^^,~-but whioh is not a nobility, because none can exist 
without prerogatives, and without being her^itary; and this has no 
prerogative except* a fortune given as the reward of services, civil or 
and is no further hereditaiy than-as the sovereign may be 
fdeased tov confirm the succession to a son or a nephew {<—well, what 
will be called my nobility is, do you «ee> one of my grandest creations.' ” 


We need scarcely pause to observe how admirable a creation, 
for the ptirpdses of despotism, was indeed such a nobility, w'holly 
dependent upon the pleasure of the crown for the transmission of 
the father’s honours to his children. It is self-evident. Resides, 
w« still are as desirous, as we professed ourselves upon a former 
occasion, of avoiding political discussion with a Ja<ly, and that for 
many reasoiis. To say notliing of any private notions of our own 
respecting the unsuitableness of such topics to tlie softer sex, 
which notions, by the way, seem to be Madame Junot’s, inasmuch 
as she often disclaims the power of judging upon political ques¬ 
tions, even when giving us her own opinions as incontrovertible, 
we taay bbserve, that as a petticoated politician was Bonaparte’s 
Hfni noire, or antipathy, and as Junot, Riough always a kind, soon 
cease^rto h& a faithful and devoted bnsband, our memoirist could 
know nothing beyond the, gossip pf the, court. We, therefore, 
caDJlot look in her pages for new facts of importance, and shall 
nch dispute her positiouif af? to J^apoleon’s moderation, all his 
wnt» having been purely defensive, and others of the same cha¬ 
racter. Neither shall we enter into the history of Junot’s eni- 
biil^y to Portugal, but content ourselves with extracting part of 
instructions to the newly appointed ambassador’s 
as .peculiarly illustrative of this extraordinary man’s frequent 
co|iib|iiatioh, of the least means with ,the greatest ends. 



ess/ said he, * is a more important member of an 
This if >so every wheip^ hut most especially 






, , s nstoied felm Duke of'KMftFeth,’ uM &© Bwpeiw ts me, (Nassaretti 

* Pat peopl© wotthl have caiied bim 
Jwb6t of 1fw«reth, a* they vsed to say Jesus of Naawroih*’ *' We insert, this note as 
cbaracteiisfic^ though with some jreluctance. 


Mtwmrs ttf tbe l)4t«^698 df Abranies. 

with U8, by reason of the existing pr^ndices ftjgainst Irani^i^ Jt will be 
four business to giire the Portuguese Indies a just nbtion of the manners 
of the imperial court. Be not hai^bty> be not vain; stUHess irritable. 
* * * Above ally beware of laiigbiiig at the uaago* hl^ tbe country, 
when you 4o ncM: understand tbpth, tp- at the domestie affairs of the 
court. It is said that they are open to ridicule and to seaadal. If you 
cannot refrain from both, abuse, but do not laugh at them. Recollect 
that sovereigns never fpirgive ridicule. * • « * 

“ ‘ The queen of Spain will question you about the Empress, the 
Princess Louis^ the Princess Caroline, the Princess Joseph, It is your 

{ >avt to know how to measure your wolds. My family circle may be 
kid open to all eyeaj yet it would not be agreeable to m^that iny 
sisters should be pouftrayed by a bad painter. * * * The queen will 
ask many questions about the empress and the court. As long as they 
relate to the mode of wearing a gown, well and good. But so soon as 
the conversation shall take a n»ore serious turn, which it will, because 
Maria Louisa is clever and* sly, be upon yopr guard. As for me, you 
know that my name is to be pronounced only as it appears iu the A/oni- 
tcur.' 

** Another tiipe he said to inp, * One person at Madrid is reported to 
detest mej it is the Princes?, of the Asturias. Take care what you 
say before her. She speaks French as well as you do. But you speak 
Italian, do not you? That’s good.’ And he walked about smiling— 
* That’s very good. Let us hear how you acquit yourself.’ ” * 

The youthful ambassadress declaimed Petrarch, Tasso, 
and Dante, and the Emperor approved. He then inquired, 
with some circumlocution, as to what terms she was upon with 
the friends of her girlhood, his sisters; the ticklish part of the 
family, according to Madame Junot, who more than hints that 
the princesses in general were less correct iu their dcporttijfent 
than their imperial brother hoped, and ^ives a pretty explicit ac¬ 
count of an intrigue of Princess Caroline with Junot, of which 
she speaks as eventually the cause of his death. But this oc¬ 
curred subsequently, and indeed never seems to have interrupted 
the friendship of the two Wdies, Napoleon, being satisfied uppn 
this material point, proceeded to direct the representative of 
Prench femininity in Portugal to make her house agreeable, and 
concluded as follows:— 

“ Live in harmony with your diplomatic sisters, Tjut form intimacies 
with none of them; little femalejivalries ensue j the husbands interfere, 
and sometimes two states are on tW point Of desfroyifig each other, 
because a couple of silly jades have squfdraled, or the one has bad a more 
elegant bat than toe other.” ' t 

We were proceeding with these original diplomatic instructions, 
but find ourselves compelled to stop, orto loHow the example of 
our lady author and her J^poror, by piWidipg with an absiW4 
sneer the privacy of a respectable Englishv^tuan, f6r iio'betbBr 
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rCftsoa fhan that her husbaud was appointed to represent hi& 
cduntrj' at the court of Lisbon. The allusion to this sneer, hoW|^ 
ever, iteeCssarily leads to the iriention of that which we cannot 
ka^e quk^ untsotked, though we piropose not to invest it with a 
Consequence diat it does not deserve; we mean the extravagant de- 
kstatiOU of cft«eTy 'body and every thing Lnglish, happily rendered 
imioaiotis by aii'ignorance equal to the malevolence, (both evi¬ 
dently imbued from Bonaparte,) that is betrayed at almost every 
opportunity throughout these menimra.* Lady Robert Fitz¬ 
gerald (whoso lord is here called the ««c/e of liw unfortunate 
brotherf^Lm^ Edward) cannot be much disturbed by tlie idle 
abuse thus eitgeudercd and thus attempered, that she shares with, 
amongst others, Lord Stratik/ordf as the Duchess is pleased to 
improve Lord Strangford’s name—with George IV.,—with Lord 
Beresford, whoae manners have not the good fortune to meet hei 
approbattort—with the Duke of Wellington, whom she calls (e 
keros du hazardf and whose Success in his first Portuguese cam¬ 
paign against Junot, the only one yet mentioned, she very natu¬ 
rally depreciates and endeavours to disprove—and finally with 
M r. Pitt. Of this last she says-—• 


Mr. Pitt and General Bonapaiie were personal enemies. * * * Ge¬ 
neral BRnaparte, upon attaining to the Consulship, made some attempts 
to gain over Mr. Pitt to the French interest. The proposals were ill- 
managed, (the only cause of their failure, we presume, in our autlioresh’s 
opinion,) although, skilfully enough not to commit the First Consul, 
who however felt the annoyance of a rebuff. * * * N.apoleon saw but 
one real obstacle to his schemes, and this was Mr. Pitt. * * * In vain 
Napoleon often said of him, ‘ William Pitt is a great minister as far as 
Dbv^: at Calais I do hot fear him.* 

Fear him he did not, because Napoleon feared nothing, but he 
hated and dreaded him, as one hates and dreads an able man who is 
onc*^s etiemy. And yet Mr. Pitt was not a great man. * * * ‘ Plans 
oi attack,* Napoleon was wont to say, laughing, and the thing was tine, 
are nbt the forte of the Jiscaljimucier, the tbcticinn of the w’ool-sack.’ ” 

Appufcntly coufounding tHd Chancellor of fhe Exchequer with 
tik JU>td GWeeUor. 

But we must not let ourselves, be betrayed into the field pt>- 


litfcs, and turn to that subject which will be naturally expected 
td dc^fedpy a eohsiderable share of the attention and the pages of 
st'l^^ule.qwker of Recoltectioiis' concerning Napoleon^ namely, 
feelings uhd his conduct towards womem And here we must 
saijv Ibift ibe^ pet vi‘idow of the devoted and'justly favourite aide- 

,1 l> I I !«■ * ■ ' i ■ ■■ ,1 "i i . .. — 

to wjggcitwpcMORal ofh*wtyUy to Baglsad, but we,have 
who had frankly met the advai^i^s-of uur very agreeable 
it necessary to drop her acuukintance, ftom tfie cllaracterof the 
flkrwttfhfcflfbuie. - •' ^ ‘ 
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de-caiiip, who frankly professes bee paitieipaliou in ber husb^and’s 
worshijj of Bonaparte, cannot be acOnsed of pariialiity, for ab® 
places her hero in a light to the frill as offensive, tp English eyes 
at least, as any of his detractors, certainly £ls Bourrienne, whose 
revengeful’ malice she so bitterly reprobates. We do not,allude 
to the coarse language which she charges Napoleon with using 
before women, for that seems to have been the Frencda fashion of 
the day, if we judge from the frequent blanks left by Mad. Junot 
in recording conversations held in her presence by her own and 
her husband^ friends, when the wovrds used were such as could 
not well be printed j and some of the effects of tlie revolution may 
fairly enough explain, though nothing can justify,such a relaxation 
in the decencies of polished society. If I^ourrienne and others have 
shown that poor Josephine’s jealousy, however unwise, was by 
no means groundless, none have, like our tluchess, exhibited Na¬ 
poleon so completely as a sultan throwing the handkerchief 
amongst the odalisques of a seraglio, and vindictively resentful 
towards those who would not pick it up; and further, as a sultan 
unconscious almost of the existence of lasting conjugal affection. 
And what is not a little remarkable, though it may explain her 
frankness, Mad, Junot scarcely seems to feel her hero degraded 
by this conduct, or by the sentiments which inspired it. She 
introduces the discovery of an imperial amour with the following 
remarks:— 

He fell in love, but really in love, and if I am to say what f think 
upon the subject, 1 believe he never was so but upon this occasion, and 
once befoie—(mcauiug with the authoress’s mother, IMad, Permon)—but 
many years bad elapsed between that era and this. * * * It sometimes 
indeed happened that he addressed himself to a woman, but, to speak 
truth, the thing was pretty much of an insult j at least I always con¬ 
sidered it as such. And since the occasion in question, whenever he has 
paid attention to any one, it has always been the same. Upon this oc¬ 
casion only did he discover the attention, the delicacy, which are inse¬ 
parable from a real passion. * • * This was love, not a liking rather 
insulting than honourable, and alwayl producing, two (rather one of 
two) vexatious results. The one, contempt for Who yielded ^ the 
other, a vindictive feeling towards Iier who t^sisted.” • 

’ I I * ' I ' ' ' 

Thus far the panegjjrist s own Opupou, aocprffiiig to which it 
should appear that an intrigue with the Emperqr was honourable, 
at least not dishonourable, to the lady thua delicately wooed. We 
pass over Josephine’s jealousy Upon tho joccasion, q^ndiproceed to 
a conversation between Napoleon and Mad. Junot after her re¬ 
turn from Lisbon. Junot was at Patsma, and had written to his 
wife to ask the Eibperor’^ leav^ to jom him there, less from any 
desire for her company, than at a mode of ascertaining how,lpj(^ 
he was to stay in a dullish place. 
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** At Ijbe first word I dropped UfpMi the subject, the Emperor asked 
me> with itotne iil humour, whether Juuot bad appointed me his ambas¬ 
sador^ to him, and whetbep my credentials were in due form. 1 took 
care not to tay that Junot had bid me ask an audience for this purpose, 
a^ apsweretl that of my mm accord, and without playing tlie part of 
an amhassadreas, tliough 1 sliill bore the title, I presumed to ask whether 
X might not rejoin my husband, and take him his children, whom he 
bad not seeii for six months.’' 

Bopaparte, Jt seems, liked happy or at least well-behaved 
m^HOgfis, for tie answered wijh a smUe— « 

** * Ind'ied I What, it is you who want to rejoia Junot ? That’s 
rights It would |)e better still, though, if the children you took him were 
boysj but you make nothing but girls, Madame Junot.’ ” 

An illness pf these despised girls excused the delay of a jour¬ 
ney, never really contemplated5 and one evening, when Mad. 
Junot had attended Madame to a family p^irty at Princess 

Pauline’s, the Emperor renewed the conversation, and baiitej ingly 
asked hnr why she was not gone. Hereupon Madame Alere 
complained of being thus for ever robbed of her ladies, to which 
Napoleon answered^— 


ft 


‘ I do not send her, it is she who will go—only ask her;’ and 
looking at me with a smile, he made a significant gesture, and added, 
* WeW then, why do you not say that you are absolutely bent upon 
going to Parma?’ 

" ^ But, sire, 1 cannot fib, and I have no inclination whatever to go 
thither.* 

** He Imrst into a fit of laughter; which,’ though be often smiled, he 
rarely or never did. 

** ‘ And why will you not go, Madame Laurette ?’ and my poor nose 
was pinched to the <|uick. * A good wife should always follow her hus¬ 
band—so says the Bible.' 

** ^ Sire, your majesty wilt allow me to say that the Bible has nothing 
to do with the matter, and t^at 01 ) this occasion 1 have ncLnund to be a 
good wife. Besides—J might, perhaps, be in the way at Parma/ 

** * Ah, ha! I’hey have been tattling to you! What gossips women 
arel Ai|d why do you Jisten to idle stories ? Besides^ its the hen’s busl- 
ne^ to be sileni^before the cock. If Junot does amuse himself a little 
at Parma, what’s that to you? Women omslt not teaze their husbands, 
or will make them ten times worse.’ 

f’tpds was said, looking, not at me, but at the empress, who, being a 
seoei^e woman, did not appear to understand. Scenes of jealousy were 
beg^pning to be freqaent, and, ^th to say, laotv wi^mut reason. 

sa jptt are quite by a very small matter? People 

say B, Is but a trifie to. us men when known, and nothing at all when 
Judge , what you women sliould e»y to it. Come, what 



at tdh And as you ^^annot hold your tongues, you 
women, if yminmust speak, it should he to approve.’ 
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" ^ Oh 1 approve !* acoiaiined Mai^mte 31^. ^ Atrocloiis!’, 

* I should like/ said Princess Botgfaese, draping her shawl as she 
lay upon her sofa 5 * I should like to see Printso Camtuo try to make liie 
approve !—Ah, hft I’ 

“ The empress was silent, hut her eyess were full, and a word would 
have made her tears flow, which the Emperor «lid not like.’* 

This imperial dislike to seeing ladies weep, Madame Junot 
admiringly ascribes to deep sensibility, and alleges in proof 
thereof the following substantial reasons; the sound of church 
bells in the Evening affected M apoteon deeply; and -so did the 
sight of an elegant p'oman, dressed in white, walking in^ grove. 
Our fair eulogist does not, however, go so far as to hint that this 
deep sensibility led to any sacrifice for the prevention of the 
offensive tears, or indeed any other mode of drying them, than 
bidding the empress have done crying/’ and that, we believe, 
even when notice of her impending divorce had been given her. 
But we doubt not that Josephine’s jealousy W'as very disagreeable 
to the Emperor, especially, notwithstanding Princess Pauline’s 
menacing remark, as jealousy does not appear to have been the 
fashion of his court. We have already hinted that we cannot find 
in the Memoirs of our Duchess, the slightest symptom of any 
interruption of the friendship between herself and Madame Murat 
in consequence of that princess’s amour with Junot. And even 
that husbands should not be jealous, was, as we have just seen, 
Napoleon’s opinion, which is partly confirmed by the following 
fragment of a conversation between himself and Duroc, who lived, 
it is to be noted, on the footing of a brother with Junot. 

“ ‘ But, Duroc/ said the Emperor, ‘ you take a great interest in 
Madame Junot 1 Let us see—answer like an honest fellow 3 —have you 
ever been in love with her?' 

“ Duroc burst into a violent fit of laughing. 

** ‘ That answer/ said Ihe Empeiw, with a degree of impatience. 
^ Were you ever in love with Madame Junot?' 

Duroc, recovering his gravity, ans\yered, ' Never, sire; and I rilay 
say that this is the fii*st time the possibility of such »thiti^ ever occurred 
to me.'. , * 

“ The ErapCror took several pinches of snuff faster than usual, ^for he 
did not like to he obliged to give up bis opinion to that of another. He 
walked about the room, looked upon the bridge, looked into the garden, 
and then said; ‘Well! that is very singular r 

“ He bad notions on ffiik subject which wlpi'e themSelves very singu- 
lar^ and I believe that fnttue, when he met with it in a nfoman, always 
astonished him.” r ; 

But we find the most 4eei8iye proof rif tbe^imperial estimate of 
wives, and of connubial felicity, in a really affectionate letter of 
condolence to Junot upon eath of bis mother. The widovfed 
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fathei';i shjkiug under the loss* of the partner of his life, had asked 
permission to resign the office which he held, in favour of his son- 
in-law, whereupon Napoleon writes: 

** I do not see why your father wants to give up his place. From 
the few times T have seen him I had fancied he possessed strength and 
energy. What had his wife and bis ^ace to do with one another ? If 
he wants a wife pour la reprhentatwn^ {Anglic^, to do the honours,) let 
him many again." 

And this letter, which Madame Junot herself confesses to be 
unsentitnental, Junot showed to Josephine, and vvocidered to see 
her deeply wounded! 

If such sentiments concerning women appear inconsistent with 
the sort of affection that Napoleon was always believed, despite 
his inuuinerable infidelities, to entertain for Josephine, w'e are 
scarcely less surprised at the strange rudeness with wdiich the 
Duchess represents him as treating such women as chanced not to 
be favourites. We knew, indeed, that he had sneeringly said to 
the beautiful Queen of Prussia, who was endeavouring to alle¬ 
viate the fate of her husband and sons by a sort of political co¬ 
quetry, which the admirers of her character cannoi but regret,— 
“ What 1 have done for the King of Prussia, I cannot conceal it 
from you, madam, has been done solely for the sake of the Empe¬ 
ror Alexander." 

But there might be a political motive for this ungallant speech ; 
the victorious Emperor might feel it wise to check his fair assail¬ 
ant’s attempts upon his feelings. There could be no such palli¬ 
ation for his behaviour to Madame Regnault de St, Jean d’Aiigely, 
whom, Madame Junot tells us, he disliked, (had she repulsed his 
illicit addresses?) and met at a ball one evening that he chanced to 
be out of humour. The lady, then some twenty-eight years of 
age, and remarkably handsome, was all over roses. 

The Emperor looked at her from he4i to foot, then imilecl bitterly, 
ami with that voice of which the usual volume was redoiwled, wlulst''^it 
aetjuired a clear and sonorous |ofle, said, in deep and solemn accents— 

‘ I>o you know that you age terribly, MadaiUc KegnaUlt?’ " 

The rude speech of course drew all eyes upon the lady so ad- 
dreped; but she quickly recovered benself, and with the smile 
indispensable in replying to imperial or rcjyal compliments, how¬ 
ever disagreeable, spirit^ly said— 

‘'f What your majesty has done me the honour to observe would be 
very painful to^^hear, were I of an age to mind it." 

must just pause td remark, that if Madame Regnault 
d#'fSiP, Jean d’Angeiy afterwards really proved herself the ardent 
imi^flalist that she is represented in the $oi-disaiit M^moires 
3£yni,,*'»she is a rare pattern of female placability; 
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And now, having given instaneeisi of Bonaparte’s occasional man¬ 
ners to women he did not like, we shall conclude the subject with 
a sample of his treatment of his mistresses. The scene is a 
masquerade at the Grand Duchess of Berg s, apropos to which 
we extract a few words that we confess surprised us, upon 
the ambitious conqueror’s taste for such amusements; but the 
pleasing part of this picture is his good humour, his bmilionmic„ 
when nothing disturbed him. A whole quadrille of ladies, in¬ 
cluding the grand duchess and Madame Junot, were entering the 
ball-room frein an inner chamber, where they had assembled. 

A little blue masl^ rushed against me to get to a cabinet, allotted to 
the cbangiug of dresses, mysteriously. The Jittle blue mask, who did 
not expect to meet with such a crowd, let slip a very energetic word, 
but was not stopped by our female ranks j for my part, I was diivcjj 
aside, forcibly enough to put me out of patience too. But how could 1 
tell the little blue mask so?—It was the Emperor. 

He had a mind to amuse himself, as he said, on the days of these 
saturnalia in good society; and for this purpose he disguised himself to 
the teeth j then dressed up some one in lus own likeness, who went, 
about the rooms playing the disguised Emperor. This evening it was 
the painter TsaHey who was commissioned to act that part.” 

The amusements of the company were interrupted by the 
grand duchess’s peremptory and very audible commands, that a 
young lady brought by Queen Hortense, and who had doubly 
offended Caroline, by intriguing both with Murat and w'ith Jnnol, 
should instantly leave her house. The Duchess of Abrantes tells 
us: ». 

At this moment I was close to the Emperor, to the real Emperor, not 
Isabey. He was chatting with a woman whom I recognized at once 
by her walk. * * ^ ^ And what was he saying to her ? That his 
love for her was subordinate to a single action; and that action con¬ 
sisted in an act of power.” 

We do ii«t quite understand this; but no great matter. Na¬ 
poleon’s words, which follow, are intelligible enough. , 

* I do not choose io be called a liftle Eouis XIV,,’ said he, ‘ No 
wonan shall ever make me incur the risk of a^ppearing to the wruld a 
weak creature, without heart’ 

it » hcaili is just„ what ought to decide,* answered Ins companion 
cleverly. To my great delight, he replied : 

t( < pm-iT i xhe heart! That’s the way with you all in yonr silly 
dreams. The heart! What the devil do yog know of your heait ? It is a 
bit of your body tlirough vyhich passes a gyeat vein, wherein tlie blood 
flows faster when you run. Well! siVid what of that ?’ 

The tender couple then went to see what had caused the dfs- 
turbaiice, and returned to tjieu’ seats, wlien the Emperor thus re- 
nevVed the conversation. ,« ♦ ‘ - 
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** * See »ow« what comes of yoar romantic arrangements. There’s a 
poor girif who has trusted to the sweet words of that handsome coxcomb 
Murat> and perhaps she is in the case to drown herself.—Hey ! What’s 
that you ore saying ?’ 

He stooped, and 1 heard sobs. The Bmpeior probably heard them 
lihetrisc, for he Immediately rose, and said to the weeping mask— 

*' * My dear, I do not like to see Josephine weep—her whom I love 
beyond all other sTomen;—that may tell you that you are wasting your 
time, you well.— I come to a masquerade to amuse myself.' ’ 

This abrupt ruptuire is furlber explained by the information 
that the guilty damsel, who^e presence had so heinously oflended 
the Priricess Caroline, immediately afterwards became the mis¬ 
tress of Napoleon. 

There are other passages in these volumes that we had thought 
to extract, but the article has already run into groater length than 
we hud meant to allot to the present six volumes; and wc shall 
therefore take leave of the Duchess till her concluding volumes 
shall offer us an opportunity for such general remarks as might 
now be premature. And to this future opportunity we shall 
likewise refer whatever notice it n^ay seem advisable to take of 
the wife’s account of her husband’s peninsular caril|»aign3. 


AUt. VI.—-1 . Opere inedite di Silvio Pellico, da Saluzzo. 
Vols, I. II. Bvo. Torino. 1830. 

2 . 2W Nuove Tragedie di Silvio Pellico. 18mo. Torino. 
1832. 

3. TorqmtQ Tasso, Tvagedia, di G. Rosini. Firenze. 1832. 
8 vo. 

We are di^osed to think that PelHco’s last production may have 
excited sufficient interest in its amiable author to justify our de¬ 
voting a few pages to his later dramatic works, rayst of which 
formed the occupation and consolation of his imprisonment. The 
stdry of his own life i^s perhaps, after all, the truest and most 
touching tragedy; yet in many of the best elements of dramatic 
excellence, th*ese latest productions of his muse are by no m^ns 
deficient. The same pure and elevated spirit pervades (hem; 
the same touching but somewhat diffuse etbquence characterizes 
them i and, if the impression they produce on the mind be less 
striking, till result is probably owing to the distinction which 
must always exist between the experience of reality and the crca- 
i^hs^of imagination, however\ividly they may be conceived and 

Pellico chiefly wants is compression. Tenderness, rather 
tb%h the^^dtaracte^ of lu^ mind: end his feeliiigs« instead 
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pf concentrating therasekes in fcrief an4 winged words, expand 
into a copious stream of graceful but sometimes tedious *diction. 
He cannot condense the expression of a passion into a line, nor 
reach the heart by a stroke. He amplifies, iHustrates, returns 
again and again to the charge, and after ail often fails in his 
object. With scarcely an exception indeed, this loquaciousness 
is characteristic of the Italian drama. A few bright gleams and 
dashes of vigorous thought might, indeed, be selected from Alfieri, 
but us a whole# be forms an exception to his brethren. “ Many 
things in few ivords”—seems to be the^last adage which the Italian 
theatre is likely to illiistratq. • 

Another circumstance tends to increase the general coldness of 
effect,^which, amidst many individual beauties, accompanies even 
the best of Pebico’s tragedies. Nominally he is no adherent of 
the classical school;—he selects his subjects from die history of the 
middle ages ; he does not acknowledge the despotic authority of 
the unities. But the spirit of the old classical Italian drama of 
the Maffeis and Sperouis, though not the form, adheres to him. 
He does not transport himself back into the limes which he por¬ 
trays, nor imb|e himself with their spirit. For the picturesque 
manners, the wild passions of the twelfth century, he unconsciously 
substitutes the habits and opinions of Greece and Home; and 
^whether the hero of the piece be a feudal chieftain of Milan, 
an adherent of Barbarossa, or a republican of Dertona, a Guelph 
or a Ghibclliue, we know them at once to be derived from that 
source " by the Athenian garments they have on.” Their talk is 
of liberty, the renown of Italy, the good of the state, “ things in 
generalin short, the very last themes which we have reason to 
believe cmistituted the actual interests or standing topics of con¬ 
versation of those fierce periods of individual ambition and private 
selfishness* Sometimes nothing but the names of the characters 
indicate whether the place of action be Rome, Constantinople, 
or Judea, or the time the twelfth or the eighteenth century. We 
object the more to this »equestrati<^ of all characteristic detdil, 
that it seems to be done on principle; the Italian dramatists 
seem to consider an attention to these fiiinuti^ as injurious to the 
simplicity and# unity of die main effect. Compare# for instance, 
Alfieri’s Filippo with the Doii. Corks of Schiller. The scene of 
the former miglit be laid any where within the regions of space; 
not a national trait connects it with ^pain: his Philip is no 
doubt an impressive and terrible impersonation of^a tyrant, but 
he is not Philip die Second of Spain,—the cold, gloomy, impas¬ 
sive devotee, wTapt up in Ceremony and parade, and surround^ 
by a court of bigots and kporhearted ’pandees. It was left for 
Schiller to connect ^he portrait of the tyrant in general tw 
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that c^,the individual; and by a thousand minute and well-studied 
dehdis to place the.spectator in the court of Madrid as it existed 
in die sixteenth! Century, It is very true that by an over-attention 
to^ Such particulars a drama may degenerate into a mere chroni¬ 
cle, which ia the error into which Rosiui has fallen in his Tor- 
qiidto Tasso : but a just selection of such details must always im¬ 
part a spirit, freshness, and reality to the composition, which can¬ 
not dthefvyise be attained. 

Wc have stated fairly what we think are the chief objections 
to Signor PelUco’s draraasi*: a vagueness and generality of cha- 
raclpr, ‘and a vvaut of powerful and compressed dialogue. It 
must, however, be admitted that compositions produced under 
the pressure of despondency, and often of the greatest pJiysical 
sudCring, without the aid of books, the stimulus of conversation, 
the cheerfui’and inspiring effect of liberty and society, are entitled 
to the most indulgent reception, and we do not doubt that they 
will be so received. We may not indeed be disposed to welcome 
them with so much enthusiasm as his countrymen, to whom the 
character and fate of the author, and the allusions and scope of 
the dramas themselves, furnish additional ground«<of interest and 
sympathy; but evep to English readers some of them will ap¬ 
pear no unworthy companions of Foscolo^s lUcciarda, or Nico- 
lini’s Foscarim and Giovanni di Frocida, • 

Instead of a fol’inal an^ilysis of each, however, we think we 
shall do more justice to Pellico by selecting his Gismonda da 
Mendrisio, as perhaps the most favourable representation of the 
rest, and enabling our readers to judge of its character by pretty 
liberal extracts. This play possesses an additional interest from 
the circumstances attending its representation and subsequent in¬ 
terdiction at Turin, in consequence of the interference of the 
Austrian ambassador, which were mentioned in a late number. 

.The time is the twelfth centuryj—the scene is Italy: the subject, 
a house divided against itseli^ by political differeuces, and still farther 
alienated by private jealousies. The Count Mendrisio and his son 
Brmano are attached to the party of the Imperialists j his ‘other son, 
.^iberto, has espoused the cause of the Milanese against'Barbarossa. A 
remnant of parental aftection still exists in the heart of the father to¬ 
wards Ariberto, but in that of Bi^ano the feelings'of nature have been 
entirely overpowered by the fierce hostilities of party. He regar<ls his 
brother only as a rebel and a traitori Far different 31*0 the feelings of 
Ari|}erto. T<fwards his father and brother bis heart yearns*; all the stormy 
of warfare have not erased from his mind the recollections and 
ipihhtnents of youth. To. this separation, produced by political differ¬ 
ences, is added a more secret source ^ dii^d. Ariberto had been ovi- 
^ftally betrothed to Gismonda, aft^mards the wife of Brmano;—but 
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feeling that he could not regard her with attachment, he ha^ broken 
off the engagement. In the first moments of indignation and wounded 
feeling she had accepted the ijaml of his brother; but without being able 
to give her heart in return. That still remains devoted to Ariberto, 
though in her impassioned temperament love and hatred are strangely 
blended, and continue to struggle for the mastery. The latter assumes 
the ascendancy, w^hen she hears that Ariberto has since married Gabriella, 
the daughter of Jacopo della Torre, the most formidable opponent of 
the imperial power;—“ all her fond love at once she blovts to heaven 
and when she hears that Milan has been destroyed and razed to the 
ground, she reVftls in ferocious exultation* at the thought that the man 
who had been false bo|h to her and to his country has found Ids grave 
among ils ruins. 

But such is not the case, Ariberto, after manfully sustaining the 
contest to the last, has escaped from the blazing city, and in the com¬ 
mencement of the second act, makes his appearance in the neighbourhood 
of his father’s castle as a fugitive, attended by his wife, disguised in male 
attire, and his infant child. He has determined to throw himself at his 
father’s feet, and to solicit from him an asylum, if not for himself, at 
least for his family. Fatigue and mental conflict at the sight of a spot 
so dear to him, and the recollections it awakens, almost overpower his 
strength. He leans on his wife for assistance. 

Act JI.—Scenk I. 

ARISE UTO. 

Support me, Gabriella; my soul sinks 
Beneath the weight of its emotions ; here 
Thine Ariberto grew; these rugged trunks 
Have shaded me in childhood; to their tops 
A thousand times Tve climbed, now eagerly 
Seeking some airy nest, and now in play 
Hid in their branches from my brother’s sight,— 

Who, anxiously, beneath their drooping boughs 
Would leap, and call, and weep until I came. 

O bow wc loved each other then! O how 
Our parents’ hearts would bound, when lovingly 
Linked in each other’s arms we wandered home. 

When one was hurt, the other ever wept 
Louder than he who suft'ered.—Happy days 
Of infancy, of innocence!—Can Love 
Like this have faded from a brother’s breast ? 

GABRIELLA. 

Calm thee, thy wounds are green,—thyself art weary 
And travel-sick, and thou hast need of rest. 

O how the sight of every place around 
Disturbs thee ! 

ARIBERTO. * 

Yonder is the seat —O joy !— 

The seat where oft at eve no?^ mother sate; — 
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Aud wliile she waited for our sire's return 
ITrom bunting, or with eager glances watched 
The messenger’s arrival, who in war 
Brought tidings of his safety, she would gaze 
Upon our infant sports, now checking them 
With mild rebuke, now placing us beside her, 

(I, as the elder born, upon her right, 

And on the left Ermano,) and there tell us 
Stnwige talcs of high and holy enterprise 
Of ancient knights-—or wofiil accidents ^— 

Oft have our boyish tears with hers been bleinled 
Over tlie suflerings of th’ oppressed •,—and then. 
Her arms around us clasping, she woiiltl say, 

‘ When 1 am gone, my dearest sons, rejnember 
These evenings—be ye generous, loving, brave. 
And 1 in heaven shall joy to be your mother.’— 

O plenteous may thy joys be in that heaven ! 

But this at least thy children have denied thee ; — 
Brave they have been—and generous enough. 
Generous to many—but to one another 
Foes—bitter foes ! 

OAnUlBLLA. 

Her eye can leud t/ii/ heart 
And sec that it is guiltless. Her bright spirit 
Watched o’er thy fortunes, guarded thee iu battle. 
And guides thee to thy sire and brother back. 
’Twill stir the sense of pity in tticir hearts. 

Come, comfort thee—wc are almost arrived. 

Come forward boldly. 


AKlKKK'rO. 

But a moment—stay. 

My father loved me—but Ennano’s arts 
Hardened his heart; when envy seized my brother’s. 
My errors were proclaimed aloud; each virtue 
Turned to a crime;—another serpent too 
Added her venom to my brother’s—ah ! 

Thou dost not know Gismonda yet—thou know’st not 
'I’hat once . , . But I am wandering . . . Let us go. 


GABUIEIiLA. 


You tremble. 

ARIHKRTO. 

Yes ! In W’ar I trembled not. 
But I do tremble on my father’s thrcshohl. 
O could I meet Mm only. I would fall 
IVostrate before his knees ; to him 1 could 
Confess that I was guilty—yes, most guilty 
Of harsh ingralLludo, when angrily 
I left his home, and dared to stigmatize, 

As wc^hwnd base spbinission, his adherence 
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To the imperial ensigns.—-A son’s month 
Should never so have spoken of the banner 
That seemed so sacred in bis father’s eyes. 

I know his heart %yould melt, he would give ear 
To my defence, and find me far less guilty 
Than he had deemed. But should Ermano meet rne 
VVith him,—should he with daring tongue assail me. 

How should I check my fury, how submit 
To humble me before my sire—while he 
Stands by to see and mock my miseries ? 

Mopc’brought memither—now ;hat I am here 
It leaves me^11 at once—and I could fly. 

Wer’t not for thee and this dear child, for whom 
Duty demands the sacrifice of pride— 

I’d rather wander o'er the face of earth, 

And beg at any door—than at my father's I 

GABUIEimA. 

Beloved but hapless husband, I will follow thee, 

Go where thou wilt—but for a child 'tis sweet 
To sacrifice our pride. Within that castle 
He yet may sit as lord. Deprive him not 
Of the chance to do so. 

AKIBERTO. 

Who comes here—a woman— 

It is . . Gismoncla . . Stay. 

OABRIELLA. 

Within her aspect 

The trace of sorrow sits, and she who knows 
What sorrow is, must sure know pity too. 
lict us approach. 

The appeal to Gismonda, to whom Gabriella introduces herself as a 
messenger bearing the news of Ariberto’s death, proves vain, as might 
be expected j but the old count appears, and to him she addresses herself 
with more effect. By a feigned tale of the death of his son, and of his 
(lying message to his father, she nscertaii\j> that in his mind the feel¬ 
ings of a parent had never been eradicated, even by all the alienation of 
warfare and political differences. He melts into tears. ’He promises 
an asylum to the widow and child of his son. And then Gabriella, no 
longer able to control her feelings, discloses her name, and reveals the 
joyful tidings that his son is yet alive j and on Ariberto advancing, he 
throws himself into liis arms. ^Vhilc the father and sou are mingling 
their embraces, Gismonda enters, and perceives with surprise and indig¬ 
nation the reconciliation. All the feelings of insulted pride^aiid female 
je.alousy revive in her bosom at the sight of her former lover and her 
rival, and she hurries out to brood over the vengeance ndjich she antici¬ 
pates on the return of Ermano. 

Ermano arrives 5 his feelings of hatred towards hi| brother have been 
increased by the representations of bis wife. His rather vainly endea- 

D D 2 
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vonrs to effect a reconciliation ; fierce and unyielding, he loads his bro¬ 
ther with repTOachesi^he even vents his rancour on his father. As he 
stops short, on seeing Ariberto, bis father exclaims— 

Stop not, Ermanol strive not to escape 
My grasp. Be reconciled. Embrace thy brother. 

ARIBERTO. 

Wilt thou repulse me? Is my brother's heart 
So different irom my father’s ? Scarce his eye 
Beheld me, ere the fount of old affection 
Stream’d forth anew'. He laid rfbt to my charge 
The woes and sufferings of the days gone by. 

No blame of ours, my brother—but the force. 

The unalterable force of circumstance 
Impell’d us on our paths in life. Each fought 
Devoted to the cause he held as holy. 

If mine was doom’d to fail, and I to seek 
A fugitive’s asylum in your arms, 

1 bring a name at least unstained by guilt. 

Tell me—when tidings of my fortunes readied thee, 

Did ever rumour brand me with a crime? 

THE COUNT. 

Never! thy father can attest:—thy father 
Who, even while venting curses on thy head. 

Felt his heart bound with joy to hear thee called 
Brave in the field, and piteous to the vanquished, 

ARIBERTO. 

And I, too, heard with joy how, midst the noblest 
Of Barbarossa’s heroes in renown. 

My father and my brother shone, and oft 
Looked to a day of pity and of pardon. 

When each to each the well-earned meed might render 
Of love and praise. Couldst thou but know, Ermano, 

How, when ray prisoners would repeat to me 
Tliy words, my heart hath swelled with pride to hear 
That thou badst called me foremost in the ranks 
Of Milan! Couldst thou know, how oft disgusted 
W’th democratic discord, I had cntcMl 
The field with sinking heart and nerveless arm, 

But that the memory of my sire and brother 
Revived and spurred me on to deeds of honour! 

ERMANO. 

What arts have hound my father in tliy spells 
I know not, bat in me thine insolence 
Konses no feeling save of wrath. The memory 
Of sise and brother, say’st thou, spurred thee on 
To deeds of hotfour—thee, who wert to both 
A foe unwearied and implacable! 

'Twas ho&ourable, doubfless, to direct 
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Tby steel against their breasts : a noble cause. 

Whose triiiioph could be purchased at the price 
But of a father’s or a brother’s blood! 

ARIBKRTO. 

Yes, it wm honourable to lament 

And not to share their error; and constrained 

By conscience to uplift mine arm against them, 

To prove me worthy of their love by deeds 
Of warlike virtue. 

, ERMANO. 

The high deeds of war 
Arc virtuous «nly when the cause is so. 

In him who is the champion of treason 
1 hate—I brand them with the name of crimes. 

ARIBEBTO. 

Of treason, say’st tliou ?—-nay, provoke me not 
To arguments, whose issue could not prove 
To thine .advantage, Rnd which I avoid 
Only through reverence to the best of fathers. 

Who’s traitor to the Kmperor ?—the brave souls 
Wlio ventured to oppoW his wrath—or they 
Who flattered him, who stirred his pride to madness. 

And turned a noble mind into a monster ? 

1 blame ye not, I look to your intent. 

And that 1 know was pure and honourable. 

And yet that honourable zeal impelled you 
To league with tiger-spirits, and to work 
Woe to the hapless land that gave us birth; 

And victory, though ’tis yours, is dyed so deep 
In blood, ’twere savage to rejoice at it. 

ERMANO. 

If ever victory he glorious 

’Tis when the extinction of a nest of traitoi's 

Has saved the empire. 

-ARIBERTO. 

Ah ! for you the empire 
Is German. It depends upon the nod 
Of Barbarossa. In ray eyes the empire 
Is that of Justice. I have shed my blood 
T’ uphold and to restore it. 

THE COUNT. 

O ray children 1 

What boots contention as to right. Each party ^ 

Shouts ' God is on our side!‘ Each boasts th’ alliance 
Of Roman pontiffs, and each brands the other 
With every charge of perfidy and efiime. 

Posterity must judge their cause—perchance 
The sentence must he to cdbderan them 
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t. ARIBERTO. 

And pity botb. 

THE cncrNT. 

Aye^ and in both confess 

A mingled web of virtues and of crimes. 

ERMANO. 

But God hath judged: Milan is in the dust. 

ARIBERTO. 

And God can rear it from the dust again. 

This pngry dialogue is interrupted by the sudden blast of a linimpet, 
which announces the arrival of the Margrave of Augsburg at the head of 
a body of the Imperial troops. He has heard of the return of Ai ibcrto, 
and demands of. the Count that the Emperor s enemy shall be surren¬ 
dered to him. The Count resolutely refuses ; the Margrave departs, in 
order to enforce his application by arms : and the Count and Ariberto to 
prepare for the defence of the castle. GabricUa and Gismonda arc left 
alone. 

OABRIEI.LA. 

Gismonda, fly not,—lend an ear. 1 saw thee 

Moved for an instant, when the father strove 

To draw his children to each other’s arms. 


GISMONDA. 

I moved! 

GABRIELLA. 

Even so. And wlien my Aribert 
Asked if a crime had ever stained his name. 

And the Count answered No,—No seemed to burst 
From thy lips too,—^and from thy flashing eyes. 

GISMONDA. 

Thou ravest.—Hate sparkled in Gismonda’s eye. 

GAimiEI.LA. 

ft was not hate—oh no—that in that moment 
Thy glance betrayed. I fixed mine eye upon thee 
When Aribert exclaimed, ‘ Knowest thou not, brothei 
How, when my prisoners have repeated to me 
Thy words, my heart has swelled to heaf that tfaou 
Hadst called me foremost in the ranks of Milan.’ 
Gismonda, ’twas no error. I beheld 
Thy face grow pale with pity. Secretly 
Thy bosom heaved, thy lips appeared to utter— 

* Why does not my Ermano yield ? ’ I saw it, 

And in my, heart a cheering hope aro.se, 

Thiju wouldst inspire him with a milder feeling. 

Thou seest the danger-^O bestow thine efforts 
To meet and to avert it. 

OllSMONDA. 

And what then ? 
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GABU1JSL.I<A. 

Ermano may appease the German leader, 

May obtain the Emperor’s clemency, am! peace, 

Fraternal peace, reign in thivS bajipy homcj— 

And unto thee, shall father, brothers, I, 

I and my children, o^*rc a debt— 

GiSMosiDA (interrupting her.) 

Thy children ! 

Thy children—Ariberto’s children! 

GABRfKLLA. 

Heavens ! 

What meansAhis sudden burst—what have 1 done? 

GISHONDA. 

What hast thou done ? (Hurries out.) 

CABBIELLA. 

What can this mean ?—Her breast 
Heaves with loud sobs. I’ll follow her. 

Ermano, in the commencement of the fourth act, reveals to Gismouda 
a plan which he has arranged for secretly introducing the Germans un¬ 
der the Margrave into the castlo, and seizing his brother ere he bad time 
to picpare for defence. Though a prey to the most tumultuous, and con¬ 
flicting feelings towards Ariberto, her generous mind revolts against this 
treachery, and she in vain endeavours to dissuade her husband from his 
resolution. He retires to carry it into execution, and the child of Ariberto 
enters. Gismonda fixes her eyes upon him and exclaims,— 

'J'hcre is bis son. How beautiful, how like 
His father!—Hither child, whom dost thou seek : 

CHILD. 

My mother. 

rusMONDA (taldng him in her arms.) 

I will be thy mother, child. 

O enviable lot! O tender joy! 

A mother to the sons of Ariberfc! 

Ob! how I should have loved these sons. 1 shudder 
To think another should have given them birth. 

And yet the sight of him allays mypan^s. 

He is the son—of Aribcrt—of Aribert! 

GABKIELLA CTlterS. 

My child encircled in thine arms ! Bift why 
So quickly lay him down ? ’Tis sweet to see thee 
Touclie<l by his soft and innocent endearments. 

I knew thou wert not of that savage nature 
To cherish endless enmity. Thou start^st, 

Thou weep’St—why weepest thou r 

. Ah! sure within 

Thy breast resentment struggles with the thought 
That this poor child is offtpring of an outcast. 
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Unhappy sou, born to receive the, curse 
‘ Of an offended grandsirc,—and that fate 
Frowns fearful both on father and on child. 

She proceeds in a strain of ans.ioa$ eloquence to entreat her interfer¬ 
ence with her husband. Gistnonda appears to be on the point of yielding, 
but another sudden revulsion of feeling conies over her, and in the pas¬ 
sionate exclamations which she utters, Gabriella discovers some glimpses 
of the truth. Her suspicions are confirmed by Ariberto, who reveals to 
her his early engagement to Gismonda, and proposes that they should 
seek a refuge with the Veronese. As they go out, Gisra/inda enters un- 
observet^, and watching them as they retire, exclaims— 

•I 

I wander on from room to room. For what ? 

To look upon him ! I have seen him now. 

And what avails it. She is by his side. 

His loving arm enfolds her and supports her. 

O jealousy incurable ! My longing, 

My only longing is for woes and crimes. 

Fierce, fearful crimes. When lately to my bosom 
I pressed that child, my very heart was melted 
To tenderness—and now my bands could tear him 
Piecemeal asunder. Yes—a step—an atom 
X)£ dust divides me from a damning crime. 

Me miserable! I am lone upon the earth j 
Have none to speak me comiort, cannot weej) 

Within a mother’s or a sister's arms ! 

All that were dear to me are in the grave 

Long, long ago. And who hath sent them thither ? 

O fearful tWught, which every instant wakes 
Within my mind! Who slew them ? The vile bauds 
With whom the man who once his faith had plighted 
To me hath leagued himself. In vain, in vain 
I do remember this. I love him still. 

And I will save him. Treacherous Ermano, 

He shall not be thy victim. But the time 
Presses. It must be done. 

4 

w 

The Count and Ariberto enter. Gismonda confesses the plot to sur¬ 
prise the castle and seize on Ariberto, but, concealing the treachery of 
her husband, accuses herself as the sole person who had been guilty. At 
this instant the cry tc arms ! ” announces that the Germans have made 
their way into the castle, and the fourth act closes as the confiict com¬ 
mences. 

The fifth act is full of business and bustle. We can make room, how¬ 
ever, only for tlie close, from which its general nature will be sufiBciently 
undei^tood. Gabriella, understanding that her husband is in danger, 
hfts reclamed the warlike weapons, with the use of which she had been 
funilijMr til her youth, and hurries out, like another Britomait, to his 
assistaijce. The Coupt, Gismonda, ^nd the child, remain looking out 
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from tbc tower upon the eddying current of the battle below, where 
brother is arrayed against brother. * 

TUE COUNT (looking out upon the battle.) 

Who .conquers ? Wretched that I am—for here 
Brother divMed against brother fights. 

O brethren, are ye blind, insane? Unite, 

Unite, and drive these robbers from our hold. 

What did I say? Have I forgot how late 
1 gave up all for these imperial banners, 

And tbsust my son from bis patcrqal home, 

For that he hated them,—and now, because 
I am the sufferer, have they changed their nature ^ 

Justice, what ai t thou ? Oft we know not what. 

Why did I blame thee, Aribcrt, if that 
Seemed just to thee which was not so to me? 

These fierce fraternal discords, and the blood 
Which dyes our thresholds, are they not the fruit 
Of my intolerance ? 

GISMONDA. 

Alas, the foe 

(fains ground—their ladces press on Aribert. 

Defend him, Gabriclla, and niay’st thou 

Live long and happy by his side, encircled 

By sons the valiant image of tlicir sire 5 

While by my tomb the wandering traveller 

Shall pass with scorn, and even my very name 

Be never heard by Aribcrt or thcc 

But with a .sbudde?’. O may heaven reward thee! 

See, father !—she hath saved him—she hat' scattered 
The bands that hemmed him in. 

COUNT. 

I bless her, and 

Fain could 1 bless Gismonda too, whose heart 
Pours forth this stream of warm and generous feeling. 

See there!—the Margrave’s down—Ermano flies. 

Hold ! hold! and slay him nothe is my son; 

He hurries hither. Could be onfy reach 

The staircase—could he find a shelter here!— • 

Slay him not, cruel men, he is my son. {Hurrks out.) 

(ilSMONUA AND TUE CHlLm 

O should he fall!—my husband—should I be 
His murderer ! I shudder at the thought. 

And yet ’twas duty dictated the step 
That led me to reveal tby treacherous plan* 

And save thy brother and tby father. Hark 1 
What sounds were those I heard ? \yliat groans ?—Who comes ? 
Erinano! (Ermano, wounded, supported by the Count, Riccr- 
ABiK), and ot^rs.y « « . 
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COUNT. 

O my son, my hapless son, 
What fatal wa<lncss drove thee to this end ? 


ERMANO. 

Hide me, I pray. Let me not look upon 
The victor’s face. Ah ! he is here. 

(Ariberto, Gabriella, and the others.) 


Of horror! 


ARIBERTO. 

O sight 


, the count (to ariberto) . 

Aye ! look there, barbarian! ' 
This is thy work. 


• ARIBERTO. 

No, by you sacred heaven ! 
1 call Ermano’s self to witness. Thrice 
He called me coward, when I turned away 
To shun the fearful chance of fi'atricide. 

And thrice I bore the insult. 


eiiMano., 

'Tis the truth ! 

1 did provoke him, and he shunned the contest. 

God punished me by other swords. O father I 
O brother ! pardon all my envious rage. 

COUNT. 

God pardon thee, my son, as 1 do. 

ARIBERTO. 

Brother, 

Thou wert my foe, but I was never thine. 

Ermano dies, revealing to his father the secret that it was by his 
means that the Germans had been introduced into the castle, and that 
Gismonda was innocent of this treacherous scheme. 


We can hardly conceive that a tragedy such as this would excite 
any very lively interest on the British stage. It is by far too de¬ 
scriptive and^ too rhetorical; the characters are too much the re¬ 
presentations of mere abstractions of jealousy, envious pride, 
generosity, and parental affection; the dialogue far too destitute 
of those lyrical beauties, metaphors, and images which Shak- 
speare has shown to be compatible with the strongest play of the 
passions^ nay, to be the appropriate language of strong emotion. 
It pleases, it does not rouse the feelings. No striking senti- 
nrent,' no burst of passion, no touching exltression of emotion 
lingeirB in our memory after reading it; but we merely feel at its 
ohoi^ l&at W® have been perusing a c.arefully«etudied performance, 
udth ^thing to ofifend, and man^ pleasing and eloquent descrip- 
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tions, with some well-sketched characters# and of which j^iiiques- 
tionably the tendency is in the highest degree moral and soothing. 

We already mentioned that we have no intention of analyzing 
the other plays contained in these volumes. The truth is, they 
have all a close resemblance to each other; nor can any one of 
them be said to rise much above, or to sink far beneath, the level 
of the rest. Next to the Gisnionda we should be inclined to 
place the Leoniero da Dertom, another feudal picture of the 
twelfth century, of which the interest, like Alfieri’s Bruto PrimOt 
lies in the sacrifice by a father of his son’s life to the liberties of 
his country. Such subjects, even in classical times, and under 
the artificial state of moral opinion produced by the existing 
state of society, are never pleasing. The heart revolts at them, 
however they may be gilded or overlaid with patriotic sentiment. 
But under the influence of a more humane religion, and in 
periods when wc know that these bloody sacrifices of the natural 
aft'ections of the heart to mere notions of political expediency 
were utterly unknown, it is altogether im]>ossible fully to recon¬ 
cile us to such a catastrophe. As much, however, has been done 
by Pellico to get over the ‘difficulty as could well be cftected. 
We cannot sympathise with the stoicism of Leoniero, but there is 
a stern grandeur and inflexible integrity about him, which inspires 
us with respect and interest in bis fate. 

I’lie Herodiadc is a tragedy founded on the martyrdom of John 
the Baptist—a subject wliicli our readers would naturally imagine 
to be but indifierently adapted to such a purpose; nor is the 
perusal of Pellico’s likely to alter their opiniifn. 

Esther of Engaddi is a tragedy formed of the very simplest 
materials. Esther is the wife of Azarias, a celebrated Jewish 
chief. Her father, who hatl become a convert to the Christian 
religion, visits his daughter occasionally by stealtli in the Jewish 
camp. The higb-priest, Jephlha, who had long cherished a 
guilty passion for the wife of his friend, discovers his visits, and 
endeavours to bend her to bis purposies by threatening the Ide of 
her fatlier. She indignantly repulses him. He accuses her ol 
infidelity to her husband—a man of noble nature, but jealous and 
scrupulous in the extreme. It is determined that she shall be 
subjected to the trial prescribed by the law, of drinking from the 
sacerdotal cup as a test of her innocence. Into this cup Jephtha 
has already infused poison. She takes it, and thougli knowing 
the deadly nature of its contents, drinks: at that moiyeut Eleazar, 
the father, rushes in^ discloses the truth, and the guilty high-priest 
is led out to punishment as Esther expires. 

The catastrophe of the remaining play, Iginia d'Asti, is still 
more oppressive? to the feelings..# There the life of the heroine.!# 
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sacriiicpd to a bloody law, to which her lather; from motives of 
ambition, had been induced to consent. His enemy, Giano, pro¬ 
poses that the punishment of any Ghibclline who should give 
shelter to a Guelph shall be death. He knows the attachment of 
Iginia, the daughter of the governor, for Giulio, an adherent of 
the Guelph party, and the secret visits of the lover to his mistress. 
By his artifices the youthful pair are surprised ; and the interest 
of the piece then turns on the menial struggle in the mind of the 
unfortunate father, between his feelings as a parent, and the sup¬ 
posed obligation of the law, to W'hich he had consented as a ma- 
gistratef Xherc is a certain mechanical n^ovement about such 
subjects which always reminds us too much of the line in the 
Critic—“ The father softens, but the governor is fixed.” We 
perceive too visibly the means by which the alternate scales are 
made to rise and descend, and foreseeing that the scaffold is to be 
the prospect that terminates the vista, we become impatient when 
the author tries to disguise it from ms, by leading its now and 
then oft the road, and attempting to delude us into hope by pros¬ 
pects of assistance. 

We have added to the works of* Pellico the name of another 
play by Professor Rosini, on the subject of ^J'asso. After Goethe's, 
the attempt to dramatize the subject must be admitted to he 
rather a rash one; but Rosini’s is scarcely to be considered in 
that light. It is a literal version of a portion of Tasso's mysteri¬ 
ous history, according to the theory which the author had formed 
on the subject, and on which he has published a separate histo¬ 
rical essay. It is given in prose, without the addition of an inci¬ 
dent oif* a character; the very dialogue has been mainly boirowed 
from passages in Tasso’s letters, or the contemporary historians. 
Such a production is hardly entitled to the name of a drama: it is 
no doubt an agreeable way of embodying and putting into a 
popular form the result of the author’s researches, but it would be 
a waste of time to apply to it the principles of criticism applica¬ 
ble to a tragedy. Rosini, diowever, is a man of research and 
ingenuity, ati/1 his essay on the madness and iniprisonnient of 
Tasso is so interesting, that we propose td examine the merits of 
his theory in a future number. 
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Art. VII.-—1. Rapport mr les Exphiences nnmnHiqn(Vi fatten 
par la Commission de TAcntUmie Royafe de Medecine. 1831. 
(Unpublished.) 

2. Examen ^histori^ue et raisotme des Experiences prctemlues 
mapnetiques faites par la Commission de PAcademie Rot/a/e de 
Medecine; pour servir u Pllktoire de la Eliilosophie medicah 
ail 19* Sihle, Par E. E. Dubois (d’Amiens), Docteur eii 
Medecine, 8cc. Sic. 8vo. Paris. 1833. 

Absurdities- and comets move in eccentric orbits. They have 
their apogees and their perigees; now lost in the obseurity of 
distance; now shiniiig with a full face, frighting silly mortals 
from their propriety. Astronomy has taught us to forctel the 
appearances of the one; transcendentalism will eiiable us to cal¬ 
culate the returns of the other, when it shall have fathomed the 
abysses of the human mind, and discovered the springs of human 
action; for then history may be reduced to demonstration, or 
published a year in advance, like Moore’s Almanac. An outline 
of the rise and progress of Animal Magnetism appears to us likely 
to furnisii an important eloilient in resolving this psychological 
problem; and we have the rather taken on ourselves to attempt 
this, that our continental friends have lately revived the matter with 
additions and improvements, while our own country is threatened 
with a new avatar of Perkins’s metallic tractors—a little altered 
in theory, still the same in practice—under, it is said, the name 
and influence of a respectable practitioner. The hhencli Royal 
Academy of Medicine had a committee employed from 1826 to 
1831, inquiring into the existence of this supposed agent, and 
their Report has been lately translated into English, and pub¬ 
lished with a historical and critical introduction by Mr. Col- 
quhoun, a gentleman at the Scotch bar, whose work exhibits 
proofs of considerable cleverness and ingenuity. We might also 
name a distinguished F. R. S., lately deceased, of great scientifle 
and critical celebrity, who was a fimj believer in the doctrines ’of 
animal magnetism, and made some attempts towards their intro¬ 
duction into this country; and, on the whole, pu&lic attention 
seems so much directed to the subject at present, that wc feel it 
incumbent on us to do it due honoyr in oui^ pages. Our article 
shall divide itself into three heads. 

I. A historical sketch of Aiiimal Magnetism. 

II. An examination of its proofs. » ^ 

III. An inquiry into its practical utility. 

I. Animal Magnetism, so called beqau.se it is not magnetism, 
and has never been known to aftect any animal but man, is the 
name given to all influence supfiosed to be exercised by (uie in¬ 
dividual on another through means of a fluid or emanation, or 
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merely^a strong volition, the effects of which are exhibited in cer¬ 
tain phenomena* sueh as yawning, sleepiness, spasms, convulsions, 
and somnambulism ; in which last state the patient acquires clair- 
and prevision) two very remarkable faculties, by the 
former of which he sees clearly with his eyes shut; by the latter 
foretels future events, which, however, do not always come to 
pas^. The disciples of any new and doubtful hypothesis are 
generally anxious to find as many traces as possible of it in uni¬ 
versal belief: accordingly the niaguetists have not been idle, but, 
collecting all those incidents formerly accounted f05r by sympathy, 
imagination, imitation, or credulity, they triqinphantly bring them 
forward as undoubted evidences of the intiueuce " which they 
advocate, and commence their works with,—“ In all times and in 
all ages has popular belief admitted the existence of an universal 
principle pervading all matter, and binding together all bodies. 
Plato speaks of the anima mundit &c.” Now, without venturing 
so far, let us commence our views wiMi the magnetic and sympa¬ 
thetic cures of the seventeenth century, at w'hich period researches 
into the qualities of the mineral magnet had excited much atten¬ 
tion, and the opinion that they might be usefully applied to the 
relief of human maladies liad become very general. Kircher 
was one of the first to take advantage of these qualities, and in a 
way both ingenious and amusing. A patient affected with hernia 
having applied to him for relief, was directed to swallow a small 
magnet reduced to powder, while Kircher applied on the external 
swelling a poultice made of filings of iron. When the magnet 
had got to the corresponding place Inside, it drew' in the iron, and 
with it the tumour, which w'as thus safely and expeditiously re¬ 
duced.* Ambrose Pare assures us that he had seen several 
cures performed in this way. In other cases the application was 
reversed. A Prussian having sw'allowed a knife, a magnetical 
plaster was placed on the surface, which soon drew the blade out 
of his stomach, so that, by a slight incision, the surgeon was able 
to remove it. In these insUiices, however, recourse was only had 
to the physic/ll properties of the agent. Paracelsus had endowed 
it with the more mysterious power of attracting out noxious in- 
ffuences that preyed on the vital spirits, but for this purpose cer¬ 
tain eombinations and astrological infiueuces w'ere necessary, 
together W'ith a certain degree of faith in the patient. 

The gteat object of magnetic treatment, in hi? hands, was, as 

Seu de Aite Magneiica. Col. Ag, 1543. Tjals >s mado after 

aa wo QOt this edition of Kircher’s work. In oorg, whicli is the tliircl 
published et Roiiie, 16.^4, the discovery; is given to Paracelsus 
aad tha, operation to Florian Mathif, Aftjgtr discussjag the question, 
aeiuu to think thjit the maguot, when redaged to powder, would not retain its 
poAer: the eiflfects in the cases cited he rather refers to the medicamentis fiaisumicis 
-udaeli were employed at the same time. 
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Maxwell informs us, the transplantatioii of the disease. This 
might be accomplished in six ways, but one of them will probably 
be sufficient to gratify our readers’ curiosity. 

The first mode is inseminalio. This is done when a magnet 
impregnated with mummy * is mixed with rich earth, and in that same 
earth are sown seeds that have a congruity with the disease. Let this 
earth, well sifted and mixed with mummy, be laid in an earthen vessel, 
and let the seeds committed to it be watered witli a lotion in which the 
aft’ected limb has been washed, or the whole* body, if the disease be 
general: thus the languor is transplanted to the seeds dedicated to the 
disease. If necessary, let them he watered daily with the lotion, as 
above directed. Haviag done tin’s, wait till you see the herbs*begin to 
.sprout. Finally, when it is time, transplant them into similar earth : 
as they increase the disease will decrease, and at leijgth totally dis- 
appear.”f 

Maxwell, who was a cauny Scotchman, though his w'orks were 
published in Germany, that this mode of cure might be occa¬ 
sionally rather tedious. Accordingly, to amuse the patient's 
imagiijatiori, he ordered that, while waiting, they should use some 
of the vulgar remedies, such, as bleeding, purgatives, sudorifics, 
&c., respecting which his directions are extremely judicious. 
With this precaution, magnetic cures were not unfrequeiitly per¬ 
formed, and the grateful patients pioclaimed the wonderful vir¬ 
tues of the new system, forgetting the trifling aid it had received 
from the old. This hint, we perceive, has not been by any means 
lost on modern magnetists; for in the case of Paul Villagrand, 
related by M. Hussoii in the recent “ Experiments,” this very sen¬ 
sible .young man, while he chose to be cured of his paralysis by 
passes, did not omit at the same time a tolerably efficient course of 
strychnine, with sinapisms, Weeding, Bareges’ baths, setons and 
eputeries, continued to within a short distance of his entire and 
final recovery. 

To return to our magnetists of the seventeenth century, whom 

we shall "find getting more refined and philosophic at every sto^j, 
_...._ ^ _ -. 

• Mumniiea were of several kinds, and were all of great use in nii^netical medieijie. 
Parucelfus enutnerates sik kinds of mummies; the four <»)ly diirenng in the com* 
position usi?d by different people for preserving their dead, are tl»p Egyptian, Arabian, 
PissBspbaltOB and Lybian; the fifth mummy, of pariiculaj power, whs made from crU 
ininals that bad been hanged ; " for from such tlmre is n gentle aiccatiod thatexpungeth 
the watery humour, without destroying the oylc and spiritual!, witioh is cherished by 
the heavenly luminaries, and strengthened continually by the afliuenpe and appulsesof 
the celestial spirits, whence it may properly be called by tho name of constellated or 
celesiiiill mumie.” Tho sixth kind of mummy was mode^of corpuicles or spiritual 
eftlucnces radiated from the living body, though we cannot get very clear ideas on this 
h«ad, or respecting the manner in which they were caught.— JJiaflatica,or 
Hiimpniheticall Mumie, ahtracied from the Works of* TImp. Baracelsus, and tramkted 
out (f the Latin by Fernando Park'hunt, Gent, Loud, pp. 2—'?. 

t Guil. Maxwell, Medicbm Magdefipae^lib. iii. p. US, Georgio France. 11^79, 
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il; next,appeared that applying medicaments to the body was alto> 
gether a useless proceeding, at least in cases of wounds, as the 
best mc|de here was te, treat the instrument by which the wound 
h|J[^,beeh indicted,, In consequence of this was prescribed the 
celebrated sympathetic ointment, the original invention of which 
wa^,,keenly contested. It would appear, however, from a com- 
p^risop of testimonies, that the ointment, if not invented, was^at 
least conliderably iniproved by Paracelsus; and we translate the 
receipt in its most approved form for the benelit of onr readers. 

u Take of moss growing ofi the head of a thief who has been hanged 
and left*in the air*—of real mummy—of hninac blood still warm—of 
each one ounce; of human suet, two ounces; of linseed oil—turpentine 
—^Armenian bole—of each two drachms. Mix all well in a mortar, and 
keep them in an oblong narrow um.”f 

This would heal all wounds inflicted by a cutting weapon, un¬ 
less those which penetrated the arteries, the heart, the brain, Sec. 
The mode in which it was to be employed was the following:— 
Take the weapon with which the wound was made, or if it cannot 
be had, a sally rod dipped in the blood; anoint this carefully, and 
lay it by in a cool place. Nothing is necessary for the wound 
except to wash it with fair water; cover it with a clean, soft, linen 
rag, and open it once a day to cleanse off purulent or other matter. 
In this way the wound speedily healed, and thus the wonderful 
power of sympathy was exhibited. Of the success of the treat¬ 
ment wci have not the least doubt, for surgeons at this moment 
follow exactly the same method, except anointing the weapon. 

The celebrated sympathetic powder of Sir Kenelm Digby be- 


^ The reason for preferring this moss wc find translated into ati English anonymous 
pamphlet, piifalished in 1743, in these words. “ Tlie vital spirits of a man to be 
strangled, by reason of the presence of his unhappy chance, do retire to the head and 
brains, and the violent construction hindieth their going back to their principles; they 
remain also there, and mingle and are confounded with the spirits and the balsam of 
th4 head and brains; and though nll^auiroal functions do cease, nevertheless there re¬ 
mains a certain beatior warmness in the bones, nerves, and the other similar parts, 
which is in stones and in pepper, that is to say, an elemental one. Now after this 
inii^tnre, nnd through the help of this beat and joint working of a heavenly influ¬ 
ence, HjosB, like a vegetable, growing upon the skull of a man being hanged, must 
needs be of a greater force than such as grows nphn the head of another, who dyed 
crfamateAuease.” 

<^ Goelenius, Tractatus de Magnetica Vttlnerum Curalione- Francof., 161S, p, 95. 
Tho fitwe ahsnr^ty of quoting such men as authority was reserved for Mr. Col- 
quitotin. In addition to those we havOinentioiled,he cites Van Helmont, Burgraavius, 
Fomponatios, Vsntnius, Cornelius Agrippa, Papin, and Sebastian Wirdig, to whom, as 
ilffered from the others chiefly in the greater extent of their credulity, we have 
Wjght it neeeasary more particularly to refer. Any person who can waste time 
.ding their works will perceive that with them magnetism has a totally dilFerent 
what Mr. Colqafaoua understands by It, Of course all arguments 
dUHnmendations of it we lit^iculous, 
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longed to the same period,* hot we can merely allude to4hat, and 
pass on to moans much more closely leseinbling those employed 
by animal magnetists of the present day, and which therefore they 
claim with .much more justice than those we have already enume¬ 
rated. Dr. Fludd, or, as he latinised his riame, Robertus k Flue- 
libus,t liad by his writings divulged the fame of the sympathetic 
ointment in JEngland, wiiere it acquired considerable popularity. 
"Fo obviate this, “ Master Foster, Parson of Iledgely, in Bucks,” 
wrote a work called “ lioplocrisma-Spongus; or, A Sponge to 
wipe away tht? Weapon-Salve;” in which he proved the unguent 
to be magical and unlawful, and duly deduced its genealogy from 
the original inventor—the devil. 

Now the divell gave it to Paracelsus, Paracelsus to the einperour, 
the einperour to the courtier, the courtier to Paptista Porta, and Bap» 
tista Porta to Dr. Fludd, a doctor of physicke yet living and practizing 
in the famous city of London, who now stands toothc andnayleforit.”^ 

Dr. k Fluctibus could not of course stand patiently by and see 
Ills favourite remedy thus scurvily treated, so he produced a 
leply, called The Squeesiug of Parson Foster’s Sponge, wherein 
the S[)onge-bcarer’s immodest Carriage and Behaviour towards his 
Brethren is detected; the bitter r'lnmes of his Slanderous Reports 
arc, by the sharp Vineger of Truth, corrected and quite extin¬ 
guished ; and lastly, the vertuous validity of his Sponge, in 
wipcing away of the Weapon-Salve, is crushed out, and clean 
abolished.” We chiefly allude to this dispute because it was the 
means of preparing people’s minds for a far greater exertion of 
supernatural power, which was displayed soon after in the ** mar- 
vailous cures performed by the streaking of the hands of Mr. 
Valentine Greatrak’s.” Of these cures we have a true and faith¬ 
ful account drawn up by the hands of Mr. Greatrakes himse!f;§ 

An insfance of liis. mode of cure, related bj? Sir Kenelm bimself, is gii'cn in one of 
the notes to Sir Waller Scoit’s Lay of the LaU Minstrel. Sec Poetical Works, vol. iv. 
new edition, pp. 262—26,'j. * 

Perhaps the “ sympathetic alphabet ” was tlie'iiiost singular application of the prin¬ 
ciple. From the arms of two persons a bit of tlesh was dissected c^t, and luuluuliy 
transplanted. It soon took root on the new arm, but still retained so close a relation 
with its old possessor, that he was immediately sensible of any injury done to it. On 
corresponding situations in these transplanted pieces we|c tattooed the letters of the 
alphabet; and when a communication was to be made, it was onl^’^ necessary that one 
of die persons should run a pin into any letter on his own arm, the pain of which was 
immediately felt in the same letter on the arm of the other. The facilities thus alforded 
dir dclVaudihg the revenue have caused us to hesitate before making the fact public: 
however we arc willing to trust to tlie honour and discretion^if our readers, 
t Medicina Catholica. Francof., 16.S1. 

f lioplocrisma-Spongus. By William Foster, Master of Arts, and Parson of Hedgcly. 
London, 1631. pp. 34, 3S>. • 

§ A Brief Account of Mr. Valentine Greatrak’s, and divers of the Strange Cures by 
him lately performed.- Written by hiiuse^, in a Letter addressed to the Honourable 
Robert Boyle, Esq. London, 1666. 

VOL. XII. KO. XXTV. 
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gfid as ihey were chiefly performed with no other aid than the 
patient's imagination, and as he produced almost all the results 
fsince attributed to animal magnetism, not even excepting that 
abstraction from external impressions observable in somuani- 
bniism, we shall speak a little more particularly of his exploits. 

He was a hypochondriacal Inshman, who, after some years of 
m^ive service under Cromwell, having given himself up to indo¬ 
lence and gloomy meditations, began to have visions, and was at 
last impressed with what he calls “ an impulse or strange per- 
snasiem,’* that there was bestowed on him the gift t>f curing the 
kiogsevA. He mentioned this to his wife, wjio told him he was 
a fool; but, not being content with this explanation, he detor- 
U^injcd on a trial of his skill, which accoidingly he made a few 
l^ays kfter “ on one William Maher, of Salterhridge, in the parish 
of Lissmore," who had the kingsevil very grievously in his eyes, 
cheek and throat. On him Mr. Greatrakes laid hands and 
prayed, and with such happy effect, that in three days “ the e)e 
was almost quite whole, and the node, which was almost us big 
as a pullet’s egg, was suppurated, and the throat strangely 
amended, and, to be brief, (to God’s glory 1 speak it,) vnlhin a 
month discharged itself quite, and was perfectly healed; and so 
continues, God be praised.”* 

This signal success was of course a great comfort and encou¬ 
ragement) and was foliow'ed by a number of other “ impulses,” 
informing him in succession tiiat he could cure ulcers, ague, 
fever, falling sickness, aches and lameness; and ffnaily, that he 
could cast out the devil, which last exploit he performed on a 
hysterical woman, hunting the foul spirit up and down her throat 
M^ith great perseverance, until “ at length, with great violence of 
belching) (which did almost clioak her, and force her eyes to staj t 
out 0 / her head,) it went forth, and so the woman went avvas 

weU.’’t 

, These supernatniai cures attracted the notice of the clergy of 
dm dioccsC) and Mr. Greanakes found himself cited to appear in 
the Dean’s »Court at Lismore, where, after some debate, he was 
prohibit^ from laying on his hands for the future—a clear pre¬ 
cedent for the celebrated onloimance forbidding any more won¬ 
ders to be wrought at the tomb of the Abb6 Paris. Mr. Great- 
however, like the little monk mentioned by Voltaire, hud 
a trkk of working miracles, that he could not long re- 
'^tnistflf: but'’two days after, seeing two epileptic patients, 
dmpt in q fit at his approach, he foid his hands ou theui, 
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and stroked and ** pursued their pains from place to 4 )lace till 
they went out of them.*^ 

His fame had now become so great that Lord Conway-sent to 
beg he would come over to Eugland to care a grievous headach, 
which his amiable lady had suffered under for many years; nei¬ 
ther could any of the physicians heal her. Greatrakes accord¬ 
ingly came over, but totally failed in giving relief to Lady Con¬ 
way, whose headach was in all probability attended with organic 
disease. He however, during his stay at Lord Conway's mansion, 
laid hands trpon several people in the neighbourhood, ** some of 
whom,” says an e 3 ^e-witncs.s,^ “ 1 obsevied to have received no' 
help by him at all; some I observed to have found a momentary 
bemdit from bis touch; and some as yet contimtp so well, that i • 
think I may say they are cured.” Eiom this Greatrakes removed 
to Lincoln’s-lirn Fields, and he has published numerous certiti- 
cates of the beneficiui effects of iris system, which ho continued 
to practise. From these we select the following, as absolutely 
identical with the powers claimed by later animal magnetists. 
He cured dead palsy (p. 43t), violent headach (46), rheumatism 
(;>]), epilepsy (56), convulsions, aches and j)ains (58); in addition 
to which his treatment caused some to scream out (SS), and pro¬ 
duced ill others convulsions (56), in others irrsensibility to pain 
(52—73)! We may truly say, un sot trouve toujours un plus sot 
rjui I’admire.” This poor deluded fanatic, who fancied himself in 
direct communication with the Deity, by communicating that im¬ 
pression to others was errabled to jierform as great, and certainly 
as well-attpsted, wonders as all the philosophers who have since 
.studied magnetism as a science, or claimed for it distinct and sub- 
stairtive powers. There is but one other observation as connected 
with his cures. We observe on the list four children, three of 
whom were healed, not by stroking, but by incision (pp. 60. 76. 
<)2); arrd the fourth is an obscure and not very intelligible case of 
a flux of rheum from the eye, which, by the frequent applicatiou of 
Mr. Greatrakes’ hand and spittle “ trad been petiectly stayed for 
the space of three weeks last past; and her eye is «t present very 
well, and it is hoped will so continue” (p. 54.) Belief in his 
supernatural powers was in these iiistaucei less confirmed, and 
tliercfore less efticacious than in his adult patients. We shall see 
that the same observation will hold good to the present day. 

We have now as it were got through the dark ages of auiinai 
magnetism, and seen its source mixed up wfth the Kmains of al- 
cliymy, judicial astrology and fanatical credulity. The subse¬ 
quent part of its history is better known, and may therefore be 

• Hi'nry Stubbe, yhvsician. See his Miracuious Conformist, p. 4, Oxford, 

■f Greatrakes’Account of Himself. • * 
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touched ,pn more lightly. Early in the eighteenth century the 
“ Oonvulsionnaires de St. Meclard” .assembled round the tomb of 
their feyourite. saint, the Jansenist priest Paris. The scenes that 
occarred were a strange mixture of the superstitious, the obscene, 
the absurd, the ludicrous and the revolting. Here was a group, 
with bended knees and streaming eyes, devoutly approacliiiig the 
holy sepulchre, supplicating God and St. Paris to take pity on 
their infirmities and heal their sicknesses; there was another com¬ 
posed of hysterical women, partly in strong convulsions, shiieking 
like so many Pythian prophetesses, partly yielding tl«3mselves up 
to the most unrestrained indecencies: on one side lay a delicate 
female, whose body was trampled over by half-a-dozen stout men; 
on the other, one equally delicate, whom a fellow of Herculean 
strength was beating with all his might with a heavy iron bar, 
while her pleasure seemed to increase with the violence of the 
blows, and she urged him to continue, exclaiming, “ Ali! quo 
cela est bon! ah! que cela me fait du bien! Courage! moii 
fr^re; redoublez encore des forces si vous pouvez.* Carr6 de 
Montgeron was unable to satisfy one of these ladies with sixty- 
blows given with all his might, though, using the same wea))on 
and the same strength (for experiment), he succeeded in knocking 
a hole in a stone wall at the twenty-fifth stroke. Sister Sonnet 
earned for herself the name of Salamander by lying on a red-hot 
brazier, and Morand, the surgeon, informs us that he saw three 
crucifixions. The idea of connecting such extravagances with 
any thing pretending to the rank of a science would never have 
occurred to us, had not M. Deleuzo, in his Histoire Critique du 
Magmtisme Animalf gravely claimed them as resulting from, and 
testifying to, the existence of a magnetic power. " There are 
certain aiguments,'* M. Bertrand well observes, “ which it is 
equally absurd to admit or seriously to refute;” this we think one 
of them. 

Meantime magnetism continued to progress in Germany, but 
it was rather of that kind tfhich investigates the effects of the 
loadstone on die human frame, than those of one animal body on 
another. Hell, a Jesuit, had rendered himself very celebrated by 
the nnmber of his magnetic cures, and about the year 1774 com- 
maaicated his experiments and success to Mesmer, under whom 
tbe,tlieory was to assume a new form, and the practice to become 
$0 extended as to attract universal attention, exercise the ingenuity 
a^ researchmf physical inquirers, and obtain the honour of a 
sp^tal utvestigation from the French Royal Academy of Sciences 
aili*other learned bodies. . 


* Diet, des Sr, 'Medicates. Art. 'iJonvuhionmiie, par Montegrr. 
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Mesmer liad coiiiuiouccd his career by publishing, in 1766, a 
dissertation on “ The Influeiire of the Planets on the Human 
Body,” in which he maintained, that as the sun and moon cause 
and direct, on our globe the flux and reflux of the sea, so these 
exercise on all the compotietit parts of organized bodies, and par¬ 
ticularly on the nervous system, a similar influence, producing in 
them two different states, which he termed interision and remission, 
and which seemed to him to account foi'the different periodical 
revolutions observable in several jiialadics, in different ages, sexes, 
&c. The property of the animal bocly, which rendered it suscep¬ 
tible t)f this influenve, he termed Animal Magnetism.** Hell’s 
observation seemed to him to throw new light on his theory, and 
having caused the Jesuit to make him some magnets of a peculiar ' 
form, he determined on a set of experiments which should give 
some certainty to his ideas. Expect a miracle, and it will be sure 
to happen. Mesmer had the good fortune to meet with a young 
lady called Oesterline, suffering under a convulsive malady, the 
symptoms of which exactly coincided with his new theory. The 
attacks were periodical, and attended by a rush of blood to the 
head, causing severe pain, followed by delirium, vomiting and 
syncope. How far these attacks were connected w'ith the state of 
the moon he does not mention, but he soon succeeded in reducing 
them under his system ol planetary influence, so that he was ena¬ 
bled to forctel the periods of accession and remission. Having 
thus discovered the cause of tlic disease, it struck him that liis 
discovery w'ould be perfect and lead to a certain mode of cure, if 
he could ascertain “ that there existed between the bodies which 
compose our globe, an action equally reciprocal and similar to 
that of the heavenly bodies, by means of which he could imitate 
artificially the periodical revolutions of the flux and reflux before 
mentioned.”'!' Of course, as he only wanted this little matter to 
complete so great a theory, he could not fail to find it; and he 
soon announced that this material influence did exist, but in some 
way for which he does not clearly account, his own body had 
come to be the principal depot in w'hich it cetftred, and from 
which it could be communicated to all others. Thus, when M, In- 
genhousz came with him to see ISIademoiselle Oesterline in a fit, 
he found that he might touch any part of her body without appear¬ 
ing to produce in her sensation: but vvhen Mesmer, taking him 
by the hands, communicated to him animal magnetism, and then 
sent him back to make fresh trials, he found that nbw the simple 
pointing of his finger was sufficient to cause convu lsive motions.jl 

• Meiiioire sur la decouverte du Magn^tismi; Animal, par M. Mesmer. G^neTe* 


1779, pD. 6—8. • 

t Ib. p. 13. 




•} Ib. p. 23. 
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As tiais is one of the identical experiments with which M. Du- 
p^tet lately tieated the French commissioners, it seems to justify 
M.Vjrey’s sage rellectioii—** A voir r4ternelle ignorance qui p^-se 
sur la grande majority de notre esp^ce, il semble que nous reconi- 
mencions tonjours Fantiquit^, et que nous repassions sur les 
monies erreurs dont le temps efface sans cesse les traces.” 

Ileuceforth animal magnetism was distinctly and deffnitively 
separaled from mineral magnetism; and though Mesmer con- 
tipned for some time to use magnets in his experiments, it was 
not op account of their own fnherent power, but froiti the quality 
which he^attrihuted to them of being conductors of the newly-dis¬ 
covered influence: in 1776 he discontinued their use altogether. 
Finduig his discoveries rather undervalued at Vienna, where they 
had been ridiculed by Stoerck and Ingeuliousz, whom in turn 
Mesmer denominated petty experiment-maker to the ladies of 
the court,” he set out on an experimental tour thfough Swabia 
and Switzerland, where he found a formidable rival in Father 
John Joseph Gassner, already celebrated for casting out devils, 
which he held to be the primary cause of most diseases. Mes¬ 
mer, however, showed much of that tact which has distinguished 
bis followers iu similar difliculties, and in place of questioning 
the truth of Father Gassner's cures, at once adopted them as 
facts, and declared them to be the evident results of the great 
power he had so lately discovered.* He succeeded himself in 
healing ait ophthalmia and a gutta serena, with due certifleates of 
which achievements he returned to Vienna. Here lie undertook 
to cure Mademoiselle Paradis of blindness and convulsions, and, 
after magnetising her for some time, declared her perfectly reco¬ 
vered. Barth, the oculist, went to see her, and declared her blind 
as everji* and her family found on her return home that the con¬ 
vulsions continued as before! This was a .sad mistake, but Mes¬ 
mer, whose great talent was unblushing effrontery, pronounced il 
a false report got up to injure his fame, and asserted that the girl 
was quite well, but “ that hfer family forced her to imitate con¬ 
vulsions and feign blindness.”^ The cool impudence of this was 
a littie too much, and Mesmer in consequence found it convenient 

• People cmischios of tiidf own weaknesses, scimetitues overlook those of llicir neigh- 
bovHW Mesmec aiKi X^avater vouched for the truth of Gassrier's niiiach s; l>eleusio 
believed in those of Paris) the patients of Mesmer testified the efficacy of the iiKanta* 
tibitlf of'Cagliostro j Spursheiin speaks in favour of Mesmerism; Hahncman declares 
that'itope but a madman cav deny it; Mr. Gordon tells us that in 1823 go.iiMiitees were 
ejvelbHMt!d'ibetvitee% tlte knigdora of Givcce and the knights of Malta : the principle is 
cofUias^9>^ttie bhttdle of sticks. 

in bia entertaining “ Correspundaiice,” mmidons the subsequent arrival of 
d^iouMdie Paradis at !]^aris, '* oti die 6t(Hitm tout le inonde par la rdniion 
siiftguniSrft d*un grand talent d’execution sur le clavecin, Joint d la c6cit6 la plus aJ^eolrue.” 

t sur m^td^cotiverfb, &c. ]>. 64. t' 
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to leave Vienna, and after some considemtion determined that his 
next appearance should be at Paris. Here, as M. Vire/infoi*ms 
us, he commenced modestly; he addressed himself to the savahvS 
and physicians, and explained to them his system, without how¬ 
ever making any converts; he then sought for patients and pre¬ 
tended to have made some cures, but as he did not attract ranch 
attention, he published his ** Memoir on the ^Discovery of Animaf 
Magnetism,” the same work from which w^e have already quoted. 
In this he announces twenty-seven general propositions,* asserting 
not only the. existence of a magnet)/: fluid as before described, 
but of an anti-inaguetic, which was so powerful in the iiodies of 
some persons that’their very presence was sufficient to prevent 
the operation of the magnetic power even in others. The utility 
of this new power is quite obvious, as it aft'orfled him a ready 
means of accounting for the failure of any of his experiments. 
He now addressed liimself to M. le Roi, President of the Aca¬ 
demic cles Sciences, and various negociations were set on foot 
for a public inquiry into his system, which Mesmer always ma¬ 
naged to break oft’ when they were coming to any thing decisivCi 
Jt was not, however, until Deslon, a PVench physician of some 
eminence, had announced himself a convert and joined Mesmer, 
in the practice of magnetism, that it acquired much renown. 
Their method of operating was as follows. 

In the centre of the room was placed a vessel of an .oval or cir¬ 
cular shape, about four feet in diameter and one deep, fn this 
were laid a munber of bottles, disposed in radii, with their necks 
rlircclod outwards, well corked and filled with magnetised w'ater. 
Water was then poured into the vessel so as to cover the bottles, 
and occasionally pounded glass or filings of iron were added to 
the water. This vessel was termed the baqtiet. From its cover, 
which was pierced w'ith many holes, issued long, thin, moveable 
rods of iron, which could be applied by the patients to the aflected 
pait. Besides, to the ring of the cover W'as attached a cord 
which, w'heii the patients were seiited in a circle, was carried 
round them all so as to form a chain of connection; a second 
cliaiu, was formed by the union of their hands, ancf it was recom¬ 
mended that they should sit so close as that thosb adjoining 
shoulil touch by ihcir knees and feet, whidh was supposed won¬ 
derfully to facilitate the passage of the magnetic ftiiid.i* In ad¬ 
dition to this the magnelists w'cnt round, placed themselves eu 

- # - • -- 

* j\Icm. stir Ja (fl^couvciw, &c. pp. 74—BS. CoUjiiUoum’s rntroduciion, pp. di—*7. 

}■ Diet, des Sciences M6clicale8. An, Magntilisme Aniuia], par Virey. This arttcld 
contains alniust every tliin” that could be said on flie subject op to the pciiod at which 
It was written (1818). It presents all the arguments adduced iu lavour of the new 
doctrine, staled will* impartiality and related with reason^ it has been niuiJli cairiHed 
at, but never answered. 
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rapport with the patients, einbraced them between their kiiet .^, 
aim gertlly rubbed them dawn along the course of the nerves, 
using gentle pressure over diiTeient regious of the chest and ab¬ 
domen. The effect of such ticatmeiit on delicate women might 
have been foretold, but it was not left to work alone. 

The house which Mesmer inhabited was delightfully situated ; 
his rooms spacious and sumptuously furnished; stained glass and 
coloured blinds shed a dim, religious light; mirrors gleamed at 
intervals along the walls; a mysterious silence was preserved, deli¬ 
cate perfumes floated in lh(\ air, and occasionally the melodious 
sounds of the harmonica or the voice came to lend their aid to his 
magnetic powers. His salons became the dally resoit of all that 
w'as brilliant and spirituel in the Parisian fashionable world. 
Ladies of rank whom indolence, voluptuous indulgence, or satiety 
of pleasures, had filled w ith vapours or nervous affections; men of 
luxurious habits, enervated by enjoyment, who had drained sensu¬ 
ality of all that it could offer, and gained in leturn a shattered con¬ 
stitution and premature old age, came in crowtis to seek after the 
delightful emotions and novel sensations which this mighty magi¬ 
cian was said to dispense. They approached with imagiuatimjs 
heated by curiosity and desire; they believed because they wore 
ignorant, and this belief was all that was required for the action of 
the magnetic charm. The women, alway s the most ardent in enthu¬ 
siasm, first experienced yawmitigs, stretchings, tlieti slight nervous 
spasms, and finally, crises of excitation, according as the assistant 
magnetisers (jeunes homines beaux ci rohustes conunc des Her¬ 
cules) multiplied and prolonged the soft passes or atioiichemens 
by which the magnetic influence was supposed to be communi¬ 
cated, ^Phe emotions once begun were soon transmitted to the 
rest, as we kuowr one hysterical female if affected W'lll induce an 
attack in all others similarly predisposed in the same apartment. 
Ill the midst of this strange scene, entered Mesnier, clothed in a 
long flowing robe of lilac-coloured silk, richly embroidered with 
golden flowers, and holding ip bis hand a long white wand. Ad¬ 
vancing with an air of authority and magic gravity, he seemed to 

f overn the life and movements of the individuals in crises. 

l^omen panting were threateued with suftbeation—they must be 
unlaced; others tore* the walls, or rolled themselves on the 
ground, with strong spasms in the throat, and occasionally utter¬ 
ing loud shrieks,—-the violence of the crises must be moderated. 
He appfoach^ed, traced over their bodies certain lines with his 
wand; they became instantly calm, acknowledged Ips power, and 
fek, streetus of cold or burning vapours through their entire 
franifia^aecordtng to the directions in which he waved his hand.* 

r4^8. Eapport Cominissnires Charges par le Roi de I’vxamen du Mag- 
Aaimal. Paris 1784, pp. 3—6. 
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Mesiner uow was in a fair way; he had obtained notoriety, he 
. was the sujjtjecl of general conversation; money, which he*cagerly 
coveted, was flowing in on inni, and he v\'as even offered a hand¬ 
some pension and the order of St. Michel, if he liad made any 
real discovery in medicine, and would communicate it to physi¬ 
cians nominated by the king. This scrutiny was exactly what 
Mesmer most dreaded; accordingly, in place of accepting the 
offer, he suddenly affected wonderful iiiagnauimity,-r^-spoke of his 
disregard of money compared with his love of science, his philan¬ 
thropy, and his anxiety to have his great discovery acknowledged 
and patronized by goveruineni; then, breaking off the wegocia- 
tion, set out abruptly for Spa, w'liere lie had the mortification to 
hear that Deslon had succeeded to his business, and all his 
emoluments at Paris. To console him for this misfortune, Ber- 
gasse, one of his patients, proposed opening a subscription for 
100 shares at 100 louis each, the profits of which should be 
offered to him on condition that he would disclose his secret to 
the suhscribers, who were to have it in their pow’cr to make whal 
use they pleased of it. Mesmer readily embraced the proposal 
and leturiicd to Paris, where the subscription was soon filled ; 
and, the generosity of the subscribers exceeding their promises, 
lie received no less a sum than "540,000 livres,* Among his 
pupils were La Fayette, d’Eprcmeiiil and M. Bergassc, to whom 
he was indebted for the whole plan. • 

Numerous w'rilings now appeared on each side. M. Couit 
do Gebelin, author of the “ Monde Priinilif,” professed him¬ 
self cured by magnetism, became one of its most enthusiastic 
supporters, but unfortunately dying soon after, revealed to a 
post-mortem examination that his kidneys were in a complete 
state of disorganization of long standing, and that therefore the 
magnetic cure had no existence but in his imagination. The 
papers noticed the event in these terms : M. Court de Ge- 

bclin, auteur du Monde Primitif, vient do mourir, gneri par je 
magnetisme animal.About the same time also, BerthoUtt, the 
celebrated chemist, who had gone so far as to bepome one of 
Mesnier’s pupils, announced in a pithy little advertisement that 
the whole was a piece of quackery, and it is said even went so far 
as to threaten his master with a caning for having imposed on 
him. But it was at length determined that a serious examination 
should lake place, the king directed the attention of the Acad^mie 
(Ics Sciences to the subject, and a coimnit<t!c of wivestigalion 


* Biographic Uiiiversclle, loiu. xxviii, p. 413. Art. Mesmer 
t Du Magnetisme Animal eu France, paaBertrand. ParitlJ 1S26. 
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was appointed,* of which BaiUy, Franklin, Lavoisier, and otheri*, 
were members. Mesraer at once perceived his danger, refused , 
alt Gommamcatioti with the commissioners, and absented himself 
from the inquiry. His presence, however, was not required. 
M. Deslow, who had long assisted in his practice, known his 
theory, awi produced the same effects, was either more sincere or 
more siHy than his master. He laid open to the commissioners 
dl the proceedings, displayed all his varieties of convulsions, crises 
and citres, and enabled them to convince themselves and every 
rational person that Mesni«r was a bold charlatan, •and Dcslon a 
clever dupe.-f* Their report, which presents one of the most 
beautiful examples of judicious experiment *aud clear logical de¬ 
duction, has been so ofte» reprinted, and so generally quoted, that 
it k unnecessary for us to do more than repeat its conclusions. 

It shows that there is no proof of the existence of an universal 
fluid or magnetic power except from its cftects on human bodies : 
that those effects can be produced without passes or other mag¬ 
netic manipulations ; that those manipulations, alone, arc insuffi¬ 
cient to produce the effects, if employed without tlie patient's 
knowledge ; that therefore imagination will, and animal mag¬ 
netism will not, account for the results produced. 

The commissioners also notice tiie effect of the nttouchemem 
in sensitive patients, and of imitation in inducing many crises to 
follow tlu5 appearance of the first. Their concluding observation 
is grave and. judicious. “ Le niagnetismc n’aura pas cte tout-a- 
fait inutile k la philosophic qui la condamne; e’est un fait de plus 
il consigner dans Thistoirc des erieurs de I’esprit iiumain, ct uuc 
grande experience sur le poiivoir de riniagination.”]; 

We have now done with Mesmer; this report annihilated him. 
He retired to his own country to enjoy his ill-gotle!i booty, and 
his system took shelter at Busancy with M. de Fuysegur. 

By him somnambulistn was discovered and added to the system. 

^M. Pet^tin, of Lyons, found that cataleptic patients, whom he 
considered as in a state of*iiatural somnambulism, could read a 
book, or tasfe bon-bons, if laid on their epigastrium. Of this 
fact, which be called the transport of the senses, he has niade a 
present to the science. The faculty of inspecting the state of 
oheVown inside, or of doing.the same favour to another, together 
with that of foretelling future events, and describing the termina- 


* ^ndther cftmniJttee Lns appointed at the same time by Ihc’ Royal Society of 
Medicine; as Iheir report agreed with that of the corainittee appointed by tlie Aca- 
h aiuiecesBary we should further allude to it. 
f It is a reflexion of Cahanis,*" qii’il esl des erreurs dont les hommes d’esprit soiit 
senls naKcptibles.’’ 

f M^natarcs de |*Ac«diniie des ScieticeS|,&c. 1784, p- 15. ‘ 
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tion of the disease, mast, we believe, rank amongst M. de j.^uys4- 
gtir's discoveries. 

But the Revolation came, and men had no time to regard these 
puerile absiUrdities. Animal magnetism returned to its native 
soil, Germany, where it has since continued to thrive."^ Some 
few e^thibitions of the kind also occurred in England. De 
Ijoutherbourg, the painter, fancied himself commissioned to cure 
diseases, which he did by the touch, mucii after the manner of 
Greatrakes. An account of his miracles was published in 1789, 
under this title,A List of new Cures jJtirformcd by Mr. and Mrs. 
de Loutherbourg, of ^Hammersmith Eerrace, without nufdicine. 
By a Lover of the Lamb of God. Dedicated to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury.” This “ lover of the lamb of f^od” 
was, we understand, an ill-favoured woman called Mary Pratt;—- 
those who are anxious about her work will find it in the British 
Musenm. 

Perkins’s metallic tractors made their appearance here about 
the year 1798.t They belong rather to mineral than animal 
magnetism. However, they received their coup-dc-grace frtim 
Dr. Haygavth,who made himself some very neat wooden tractors, 
which, being painted to resemble the metallic, performed exactly 
the same cures, of which he published a full account in his work 
called " Of the Imagination, as a Cause and Cure of Disorders, ex¬ 
emplified by fictitious Tractors,” Bath, 1800. Since fliat lime, 
England has been free from any attempt to revive the subject up 
to the recent publication and translation of the French report. 
In France it maintained a dubious sort of exivSteiice under the 
auspices of M. de Puysegur, who, being of a charitable disposi¬ 
tion, and feeding as well as magnetising his patients, was always 
sure to have them in sufficient numbers. To operate on each 
individual would have been rather tedious and troublesome, so ho 
ordered these matters better by magncti.sing an old elm-lree in 
the market-place, from the brandies of which he hung a Uumbt^r 


* Our runits prevent us from noticing inure foilv itio progress o^ tlie science in 
Germany. Cunipciled to choose, we have preferrea following the French school, .is 
their cxf»frimcuts have been more receht, ami the results arij authenticated by the report 
of a committee expressly appointed to observe them. If these results fail in establislnog 
facts or theories, it can'neither be attributed to want of time, the committee having 
continued their investigations for rtearly six years, nor to want of shilt in tlic operators, 
who included tho first niagitetists in Paris. 

t An account of tlieir elfccts was published in 1799, coi^uning “ ^le Experiments 
of surgeon.s Herholdt and Rafn, of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Copenhagen,’* 
together witli '* Reports of l.W Additional Ca.ses in Ermlatid, by Benjamin Douglas 
Perkins of Leicester Square.” Tlic object of this tj-orfe ni.iy be readily understood 
from the tollowing little note, p. 3^:— 

■' In obstinate casei^the tractors should be employed at least three times a d^, but^ 
this cannot be acconiplished In an Iiospiut tlfilcsS It possesses iTimtf $ets of the tractort.’^ 
Perkins had a patent for the tractors, and sold them at fire guineas the pair. 
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of ropes to swve as coiiriiictors of the fluid. A gentleman who 
went down from Paris to witness this exhibition, found more than 
a hundred and fifty people assembled round the tree in different 
states of excitement; none of them, however, ventured to fall 
into a crisis, until one had gone up to the chateau to ask leave, 
and came back with a fresh charge of the fluid, which soon pro¬ 
duced a general commotion. The population of the neighbour¬ 
hood was found to bp more improved by these assemblages than 
the health or morality of its inhabitants.'^' 

The proceedings of magnetism had been much simplified ; ba- 
quets Slid wands and strong pressure on diflerent parts had been 
relinquished, and with those died away, in a great measure, the 
violent crises and strong convulsive attacks which were conse- 
quent on their use. A mode of operating more dreamy—more 
purely addressed to the imagination—had been adopted, and with 
the change in mode came a change in results—soniiiambuiism was 
developed. As if to prove beyond doubt its direct dependance 
on the imagination, the Abbe Faria found a still simpler method 
of producing it. He placed the patient on a sofa, begging him 
to close his eyes and collect himself, then, all at once, ho pro¬ 
nounced, in a strong commanding voice, the word Dormez:” the 
effect was generally a slight convulsion through the boily of the 
patient, heat, transpiration, and even sometimes somnambulism, 
if the firs't attempt did not succeed, he submitted the patient to a 
second, a third, and even a fourth; after w'hich he declared him 
incapable of being acted on-t 

Little more remains to be told of its history. In 1813 M. De- 
leuze published his Ilisioire critique du Magnctiame Animal, 
which, affecting a grave, philosophic tone, deprived the matter of 
the only merit it ever had—that of being amusing. Some pe¬ 
riodicals devoted to the subject appeared, but their existence was 
almost ephemeral. Tliere were in succession the Annales du 
AJagnatisme Animalt the Bibliotheque du Magnaiistne Animuly 
and last of all L'Hevmht Journal du Magatisme Animalf edited 
by two ladies (Mine. L6vi and Mme. Fouchard), which finally 
expired with the year 1829, 

M. Hupotet, in J826, published bis Mxperierices sur le Mag. 
An.; in the same year appeared M. Bertrand’s work, with this 
singular annunciation, Je crois aux phenom^nes du somnam- 
bulisme, ctj’^cris ce livre pour prouver que le magn6tisme est une 
pure chimtiiie.” M. Kostau wrote an article in its favour in the 
Npuveaiii JDictionnaire de Medeciue, chiefly remarkable for the 
jth and the genera/itq of its assertions. M. Georget in- 

Zf ' I- — I. I - - ■ II ■ I ■ i.r 1 1 - I- - - r-| r - - - - _ i U . . — 

f JLcttre a I’liitcndsipt de Soissotis,” ijpbfished by M. Moulegre in his “ Kccueil 

pieces iroportantes,” pp, 28—32. Paris, 1812. 

Bertr&dd, Du An, p. 24?'. 
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serted a chapter on tlie subject in his Phi/hiologie du SustPme 
Nerveux, evincing an equal dislike to detail. This young writer 
was possessed of a most brilliant imagination, but died before he 
attained any maturity of judgment. He was first a materialist, 
then a magiietist; he wrote a Traite de la Ihlie, which was mucli 
praised; yet perhaps the nature of the subject, compared with 
the author’s career, may suggest to some of our readers Byron’s 
unlucky lines— ^ 

That all who view the idiot in his glory, 

Cenceive the bard the hero wf the story.” 

The last act of the magnetic drama was the obtaining fj'»m the 
Academu Royaie de Medeciiie a committee to inquire into new 
proofs, which it was asserted could be advanced. The nomina¬ 
tion of the committee took place February 28, 182G, and its re¬ 
port was read J une 21, 18ii 1. 

T’he members who originally composed it were MM. Bourdois, 
Double, Itard, Gueneau de Mussy, Gnersent, Fouqujer, Ijaenncc, 
Leroux, Magendie, Marc, and Thillaye. Of these MM. Ma- 
gendie and Double declined acting: Laennec resigned from ill 
health, and was succeeded by M. llusson, to whom we are in¬ 
debted for drawing up the present lleport."^' 

The proceedings of this committee, involving an experimental 
inquiry into the new proofs of animal magnetism, will more pro¬ 
perly come under our second head, to which wi; now prbceed. 

II. Examination of proof a. 

At our first step in this part of our subject, we are met by the 
fact, that a great number of persons, witnesses of magnetic expe¬ 
riments, have declared their belief in the existence of a magnetic 
power. We naturally inquire, then, by what means this belief 
has been arrived at, and how we may attain the same conviction? 

. The answer shall be from the pen of M. Dcleiize, “ the Nestor 
of Animal Magnetism,” as we find him denominated in thf; 
Uermrs, * 

“ The only real and solid conviction is that which results from our 
own experience. The way, then, to be convinced of the existence of 
Animal Magnetism is to magnetise! f , 

“ The exercise of magnetism requires. 

All active desire to do good. 

“ A firm belief in its power. 

* Mr. Coltiulioun, ia the t'nlc-page of, and throughout h5s^an!>lalion*of this Rcporl, 
has made a serious mistake in styling ittliat of“ tlu- ComroiUee of tlie T^ledicaI Section 
of tlic French Koyal Academy of Sciences.” Tin; “ A‘Ji»d6niie Royale do M^dccinc ” 
is quite unconnected witli the “ Acadtimie des Sciences;” it may be coiisiden’d tlie 
successor of the old “ gocitde Hoyale de M6deciiictlie> new designation ouly^dates 

from 1820 . . * * 

f Hist. Crit. du Mag. An*, vol. i. p. S3. 
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“ An entire ^fideifee in employing it. 
yiie 4esii‘e depends on yourself. The belid^you have not yet, ^ mais 
voys pouyez niettie yotre atne dms I'Hat ou, die serait si tout croi/iezJ It 
is sn^dent to repel nil doubts, desire success, and act with simplicity 
and attentiop* 

“ Forget for a time all your knowledge of physics and metaphysics; 
remove from your mind all objecti^n^ that may occur.f 

** Imagine that it is in your powiftl* to take the malady in your hand 
and throw it to one sid#.’]; 

Allow your patients at the same time to use proper i’emedies.§ 

Never magnetise before inquisitive persons,"|| • 

But*\i'e were near omitting the best of al|.-- 
Do not reason for siv weeks after you have commenced ike study. 

Really M. Delenze is very modest: he only asks a man to resign 
his reason, imagine an absurdity, forget his knowledge, coni- 
nience with credulity, and then promises him that he shall end 
with belief. 

,M. Beleuze may be the " Nestor of Animal Magnetism,” but 
he is undoubtedly the Thersites ofconunou sense. And is it not 
an almost irresistible argument, (i priori, against the whole sys¬ 
tem, that such preliminaries to its reception are declared neces¬ 
sary by one universally cried up as its sagest and nmst philosophic 
defender? 

Perhaps there are some men who consider that the sacrifice of 
their reason would be repaid by a belief in Animal Magnetism: 
certainly there aie others who w'ill think with us, that “ le jeii ne 
vaut pas la cliandeile.” For the former a royal road to faith lies 
open by following M. Deleuze’s directions; for the latter, we 
proceed to inquire whether any hopes remain in the new experi¬ 
ments made to force conviction upon every mind. 

And, let it be remarked, these experiments have been made 
under the most favourable circumstances. 

The committee were patient, attentive, and so far from being 
prejudiced against the system, that we shall show them to have 
admitted some of its conclusions on most inadequate proofs. 

Their sitings lasted upwards of five years, during which time it 
was publicly known that experiments were being made, and at¬ 
tention w'as paid by the committee to every proposal coming from 
tlie magnetists,even when involving the most ridiculous absurdities, 
as in the case of the woman under the ca'r^ of M. Chapelain, 
ni^^ped at page 141 of the Report,^* 


Crll. du M«g. An., vc^], i. p, 58. f Ib. p, 59. f lb. p, .59. 

^ II lb. p. 60. ^ Ib. p. 57. 

♦♦ tiw Acadiwi© declined publiabing M. Hpeson’s Eaftport,” of which only u 
few copies for the use d!' the members wlire struck off, we make our references to 
Mr. Colqnboun’s translation, which alone can be accessible to oar readers. 
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The magnetic operations were conducted foissac, 

Dnpotet, Cliapelain, and others, whose skill no oiie will think of 
disputing, ■ 

All effects, therefore, claimed for Animal Magnetism by its 
partisans, beyond tlrose whkli they attempted to demonstrate on 
tliis occasion, we leave as unworthy of notice. If they exclaim 
against this, our reply is—why i^|ive you not shown them.^ 

'I'hc committee was appointed at the iriiitance of M. Foissac, 
a young physician and magnetist, who, tired of obscurity, had de¬ 
termined to altract attention to his prc<feeilings. In order to this, 
he wrote to the Acad6mie, reminding them that, since llu* formal 
comleimiation of his *art by the Report of 1784, a new fact had 
been discovered, somnambulism, of the extraordinaiy nature of 
which he declared himself able to afford tiiem 'proof through 
means of a female patient, then under his care. Ills account of 
what she, in common with other somnambulists, could do, is so 
extraordinary, that we copy tlic part of liis letter referring to this, 
which, strange to say, is neither given in the Report nor in 
Mr. Colquhoun's introductory matter. 

“ SuiiuKiuibulists/’ he asserts, laying the liaiul successively on the 
head, the chest, and the abdomen of a stranger, immediately discover his 
uiahulieK, with the pains and diflerent alterations thereby occasioned j they 
indicate besides Avhether the cure is possible, easy or difficult, ne^ror re¬ 
mote, and what means should be employed to attain this rosult by the 
readiest and surest way. In this examination they never depait from 
the avowed principles of sound medicine. 1 go further, Icuvs inspi)atwns 
ticunent tlu genie qui animait Hippoernte ”/ 

He then invites the Academic to go into any hospital and 
choose persons affected with any disease, acute or chronic, simple 
or complex, and offers to guarantee that in all cases hissomnam- 
bniists would discover the disease with certainty, and treat it wiUi 
propriety. “ Lcs somnambules, ^'en reponds, feront briller leur 
sagacit6 en raison des difiicull6s,’ , 

That the Academic sliould have taken any notice of such glar¬ 
ing absurdities is to us the source of much wonder j .we should as 
soon have expected our College of Phy^piana to attend to the 
vapouriugs of St. John Long, or the paid-for certificates of some 
man witlj a cholera specific. The Academie,1iovvever, did appoint 
a committee to inquire into M. Foissac s assertions} before this 
committee- M. Foissac produced his somnambulist^ and by this 
committee we find it reported tfiat the somnambuiisUfailed m ex¬ 
hibiting ajiy one of the phenomena which M. Foissac had pledged 
himself to produce !* We do not wish to impute bad faith to M. 


* RepoA, p. 111. 
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Foissa^, but aball admit the more courteous explanation that his 
judgment, if ever he had any, was completely overpowered by his 
enthusiasm and imagination; this, however, is a sufficient evidence 
with what caution we should receive even the most positive as¬ 
sertions of magnetic experiment-makers, unless supported by the 
testimony of impartial witnesses. 

And here is the first proof that the committee wore prejudiced 
rather in favour of, thiiu against, magnetism. In place of calling 
on M. F bissac to fulfil his promise, or at once closing the session 
and reporting that he had'feiled in pei forming what he had under¬ 
taken, tliey set about framing excuses for his failure, saying that 
“ they were inexperienced, distrustful, and* perhaps impatient.” 
What! we knew indeed that the magnetist should be experienced, 
and, according to M. Deleuze, credulous; but are those qualifica¬ 
tions also necessary in a witness or observer ? We must hence¬ 
forth be careful what we receive from men who supj)osed that a 
miracle was not wn ought, “ because of their unbelief.” 

The committee next commenced hunting after proofs in hos¬ 
pitals, ill the houses of the patients of magnetisers, in the houses 
of the magnetisers themselves. Thus, “ M. de Gcsliii wrote to 
inform the committee that he had at his disposal a somnambu¬ 
list, Mile. Couturier, residing in the same house with himself,” 
(p, 139); M. Chapelain informed tlie committee that a woman 
of twenty-four years of age residing in his house,” &;c. (p. 141); 
** M. Dupotet presented to the committee M. Petit, an old 
patient,” (p. 144); he also produced Mile. Sanson, whom he had 
tbagnetised six years before, (p. 147). The evident facility of 
collusion thus afforded could not escape even the obtu.se percep¬ 
tions of the committee, and they hasten to assure us that they had 
taken measures to guard against all connivance, “ unless it can be 
supposed that a man of honesty and integrity, as we have always 
found M. Foissac, could enter into a conspiracy with another, 
devoid of education and knowledge, to deceive us.* We con¬ 
fess that we could never entertain an idea so injurious to the one 
or the otherand we must render the same justice to MM. Du¬ 
potet and Chapelain, o§ whom we have repeatedly had occasion 
to speak in this Report.”t 

Was there ever a sentence so truly absurd? They guarded 
themselves against all collusion “ unless” that which might take 
place between the inagnetiser and his patient, the o«/y collusion 
in short which coulr.l occur; here they trusted themselves to the 


Jlapport, p. 58, We do not quote Mr. Coiqulioun’s translation liere, because we 
do abkthink “ moins mic” well rendered bv " even if.*’ « 

\ Iteport, p. 176. •' 
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honour and faitli of. the magiieti@er, of whoin “ th^ could enter¬ 
tain no unworthy suspicions.” But to slipw that they h*ad not 
only suspicions, but certainty, they state as their twelfth conclu¬ 
sion, " That somnambulism itself may be feigned iand furnish to 
quackery tlje means of deception,”* and in support of this conclu¬ 
sion, they -refer to three cases, which we find clagjsed together, 
pp. 137—141, one operated on by M. de Goslin, one by M. 
Dupotel and one by M. Chapelain, betweei^which gentlemen and 
their patients we therefore suppose the “ quackery” and “ decep¬ 
tion” may be fairly divided. From suck a cominittee what was not 
to be expected! They had truly a “ robuste foi,” as M. Dubois 
happily terms it, and* their reasoning was as clumsy as jtheir cre- 
tlulity was gross. The first instance we have of this is in tliteir 
clussificution of cases, made, as they inform us, “ according to the 
more or less conspicuous degree of the magnetic action recognised 
in each.” 

Only look at the classes said to be formed on Uiis principle. 

“ I. Magnetism has no eflect npon persons in a state of so|»nd health, 
nor upon some diseased persons. 

“II. In others, its enects are slight. 

“ 111. These effects are sometimes produced by ennui, by monotony, 
by the imagination. 

“ IV. We have seen them developed independently of these last causes, 
most probably as the effect of magnetism aIone.”f • 

Now, with respect to the first class, we beg to ask, whether 
“ inagiielic action” is “ more or less conspicuous” where “ mag¬ 
netism produces no effects?” 

With respect to the second, is it not ass<?rted, (Conclus. 7. p. 
193,) that what are here termed “ slight magnetic effects,” cunnot 
be attributed to magnetism alone, but may be explained mthout 
I he intervention of a particular agerUT* 

Tlu: third speak.s of magnetic effects produced by ennui, mono¬ 
tony or imagination! This sets ail our ideas of causation atdq- 
liance. The fourth class, includes ma^etiq effects produced by a 
luaguotic power, aud as this is^^t least intelligible auckinvolves the 
existence of such a thing as.^ iuagofitic power^.^e .ycry point at 
which we want to arrive—our future notice be confined to 
this class. . . * 

The two fir.st cases iri< which, as the committee declare,it 
would have been difficult not'to admit magnetism as the cause of 
the phenomena,” are the following;-— * 

“ A chird of twenty-eight months, subject, like its father, of whom 
we shall have occasion to speak'in the sequel/to attacks of epilepsy, was 

. . . . . —— 11.1. . . < 1 i ■ " I ' 
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af M. Boyr^aiSt by M. Foissa@, apon the bth 
(jif October, ; Almost immediately after the commencement of the 

the child ribbed its eyes, bent its head to one side, supported 
it upon one of the cushions of the sofa where we had placed it, yawned, 
a|>peare.d agitated, scratched its head and its ears, seemed to contend 
kgainst the approach of sleep, and soon rOse, if we may be allowed the 
eti^ssiou, griimbling. We magnetised it again ; but as there appeared, 
this time, no Symptom of drowsiness, wc terminated the experiment. 

There occurred to »s a similar case of a deaf and dumb lad. eighteen 
years of age, wlio had loiifj been subject to very frequent attacks of 
etrikpsy, and upon whom M. ttard wished to try the elfecas of magnetism. 
This yoftng man was magnetised fifteen times by M. Foissac. We need 
scarcely say here that the epileptic attacks were efitirely suspended during 
the sittings, and that they did not return until eight montlis afterwards ^ 
a circumstance Unprecedented in the history of his disease; but we shall 
observe that the appreciable phenomena exhibited by this young man 
during the treatment were a heaviness of the eyelids, a general numbness, 
a desire to sleep, and sometimes vertigoJ' —pp, 130, 131. 


Pil th^e cases the committee reason thus— 

These cases appeared to your committee to be altogether worthy of 
remark. The two individuals who formed the subject of them,—the 
ctaC a child of twenty“eighfc months, the other a deaf and dumb lad,— 
were ignorant of wbat was done to them. The one, indeed, was not in 
a state capable of knowing it; and the other never had the slightest idea 
of inagnepism. Both, however, were sensible of its infinence; and most 
ceftainly it is impossible, in either case, to attribute this sensibility to the 
innmpnation."—^p, 132. 

■ Now that a child of twenty-eight months old liad not much 
imagination we admit; but that he experienced any eft'ects whicii 
eviiitjed a magnetic power we di.stinctly deny, and wonder that 
any toan in his Senses can be found to assert. A poor little cliild 
is brought in, laid on the cushion of a sofaj surrounded by grave¬ 
looking m€fn in black, one of wdioin waves his hands in a inyste- 
laous li^ay before its face; and what does the poor little cliild? 
It fobs its eyes, yawns, scfatches its head and ears, grumbles and 
thns away.* And tliis is magnetism! No-<—we showed before 
that Groattakos failed in curing ebiidrea by his toucli, tlie Report 
noticed th^ same fact respecting M. Gesloifs inunipidu- 
iidbs, and M. Foissac seems nut to have been slow in uppreciating 
Ibis truth and discovering that children would-do but little credit 
to bia, magnetic powers* as this is the only one wc find operated 
son during die whqife session of the committee. 

$01 the assertion “ that it is impossible to attribute .any ol‘ the 
luiagination iq the lad* became he was deaf and dumb,” 
a most startling absurdity. Is it meant to be asserted 
be dras deaf and dwmb, therefore hfc could not see M. 
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Foissac’s mantpuktiotiB; or that aeettig them he had no knagina** 
tion on which they could act? We really do not know which of 
the assertions would be most ridiculous* particularly when we 
remember that M. Itard, one of the committee, was physician to 
a deaf and dumb institution, where he could not fail to have hourly 
proofs that the “ poetic sense” was by no means wanting in them. 
We have ourselves the pleasure of being acquainted with an 
engraver who, though deaf and dumb, has never been accused of 
any lack of iiiiagiimtion, and we doubt not that several of our 
readers in visiting Windsor Castle hav^had pointed out to them 
a picture {tainted by |i deaf-and-dumb artist. * 

The observation ** we need scarce/}/ snt/ here that the epileptic 
fits were entirely suspended during the sittings, aqd that they did 
not return until eight months afterwards,” is to us equally unin¬ 
telligible. The obvious insinuation is that such was an uniform 
resjilt of magnetic power. I'o refute this we merely refer to their 
own report of the case of Pierre Cazot. 

So much for ihc cases that w'ere to prove the existence of a 
magnetic power. Now for those that are to present us with the 
first appearance of somnambulism* and the iirst traces of the ex¬ 
pression of a commencement of intelligence.”* 

They arc five in number and fortunately will bear abbreviation. 
Mile. i)elaplane was magnetised by M. Foissac, and fell asleep 
at the end of eight minutes. the second sitting she'answered 
by affirmative and negative motions of the head. At the third she 
gave us to understand that in two days she would speak and point 
out the nature and seat of her complaint. She was magnetised 
four times after, and never once spo/ce.t 

Baptiste Chamet was magnetised by M. Dupotet*and fell asleep 
at the end of eight minutes. As he seemed to suffer pain* he was 
asked what ailed him, when he pointed ^ith his hand to his breast. 
H e was again asked what part that was, and replied his iiver.'!^^ 
Mile. Martineau magnetised by M. Dupotet. In bcr sleep she 
sahl she did not see the {>ersons presedt, but that she heard them. 
No one was speaking at the time. She said she would not recover 
until she was purged with manna and Finglish pills;—she got no 
manna but had some pills of crumb of bread,^whicb operated very 
well. She said she sljould awake after five or ten minutes sleep; 
and did not awake for sixteen or seventeen. She announced that 
on a certain day she would give us a detailed account of the na¬ 
ture of her complaint; and when ,the day Vrived %be told us 
nothing. " In s/iort^ she was at fault ever// time>% 

Mile. Couturier, patient oiM. de («e«lin, was by him an- 

Report, p. 137, * f lb. p, 136. * 1 lb. p. 1^. j Ib. p. tm* 
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ndunceii to be eble to reed bis thoughts or execute his mental 
UtdeYS. To ’ftstertaiii this, the committee went to M. GesHn’s 
‘whei^ 'Mile.- Couturier was set to sleep. One of the com- 
tpittoe then wrote on a slip of paper the words, “Go and sit 
down upon the stool in front of the piano,” and gave the paper to 
M., de,Oeslin. He, having conceived this mentall)?, to/d the 
soibnambutist to do that which he required of lier. She rose 
from her place, and going up to the clock, said it was Uventy mi¬ 
nutes past nine! She made nine other mistakes, and as the Report 
says, “ to sum up ail, did iTot fulfil any of the pronrises which had 
been nfade to us ?”* , 

The fifth case is inimitably ludicrous,t but unfortunately con¬ 
tains some derails which must exclude it from our pages. M. 
Hijibois, however, has not been under such restraint, and will cer¬ 
tainly ekercise the risible faculties of his readers. Suffice it to 
say, that as in the other four cases a foolish wonuni made a foolish 
prophecy, which of course was never fulfilled. 

And these five cases, the committee tell us, showed “ the first 
traces of the expression of a commencement of intelligence'' ! 

With some little inconsistency they next say that in these in¬ 
stances somnambulism was feigned, and proceed to inquire whe- 
tlier any sure test existed by which they could ascertain when the 
patient was really somnambulic. M. Dupotet, to whom they 
applied fii this difficulty, answered that there w'as. “ He under¬ 
took, and we have his promise to this cffiecl under his own hand, 
to produce at pleasure, and out of sight of those individuals whom 
he had placed in a state of somnambulism, convulsive motions in 
any part of their bodies by meiely directing his finger towards that 
part. These convulsions he looked on as an unequivocal sign of 
the existence of somnambuU8m/’:{: 

If this be so, somnambulism was not reserved for Puysegur to 
discover, as this was identically the very first experiment shown by 
Mesmer tO'Ingenhousz on Mile. Oestcrline. Let us se(i how far 
M, Dupotet redeemed h\s*'written promise, for wc are beginning 
•to learn the«valuc of these things from a magrietist. 

Your committee took advantage of the presence of Baptiste Cliamct, 
already mentioned (page 136), to make experiments upon him, for the 
purpose of elucidating this question. Accordingly, M. Dupotet having 


• B«p<at, p. 139. 

^ •f, lids which however Jic does not give at Jengih, Mi'. C'ohiiihoiiii 

tiiak^S the qwriods niistnKo of rendermg " te lendcmaiii 15, ii oiize hruros du s-oir,” hy 
day «* JiJ'teen minutes from elwign.” Looking at first at (he tianslalion, «c 
to suspect so(ne,ini3tnke in the experiment, as die «-oinmittee did not go 
liptU wlhin JJre nuautes of eleven; the tevi, however, shows at onei- that fifteen refers 
monlh. 


f Kepdft; p. 148. 
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placed this person in a state of soiiiHatubultsiitj tliitected the poijjt of Ids 
fingers towards those of Chamet, or approximated them with a metallic 
rod; no convulsive effect was produced. A finger of the maguetiser was 
again directed towards those of the paticiu^ and there .was perceived, in 
the fore and middle fingers of both bauds, a slight motion similar to that 
produced by the galvaidc pile. Six minutes afterwards, the finger of the 
maguetiser, directed towards the left wrist of the patient, impressed upon 
it a complete convulsive iiK^tion; and the maguetiser then informed us, 
that in five minutes he should do all that he pleSscd "With this man. Ml. 
Marc, then, placing himself behind the patient, indicated that the mag- 
netiscr should ehdeavour to act upon the fot'C-finger of the right hand : 
he dirccteil his ow[i forc-fingcr towards this part, and the coifvulsions 
took place in the left, and in the thigh of the same side. At a later 
]>criod, the fingers were <lircctcd towards the toes, but no effect w'as pro¬ 
duced. Some anterior manipulations were performed. 'MM. Bourdois, 
Cfuerseiit and (Tucncau dc Mussy successively directed their fingers 
towards those of the patient, which became contracted at their approach. 
At a later period, motions w’erc perceived in the left hand, towards 
which, how’cvcr, jio finger was directed. Finally, We suspended all our 
experiments, in oidcr to ascertain wdiethcr the convulsive motions did not 
take place when the patient was not magnetised j and these motions mere 
renewed, but n\oie feebly.”—pp. 142, 143. 

Will any one say lliis is performing what was promised? Yet 
the committee seem to hold that the certainty of somnambuHsm 
is established,—that the existence of a magnetic power is esta** 
hlished. Wo have gone through all the experiments, and it be¬ 
wilders our poor luulerslandijig to find tlie proof of either. 

’'riie next point is to ascertain the faculty termed clairvoyance; 
for this also they had M. Dupotet’s word. He asserted that the 
somnambulist would be able to choose, with his eyes shut, a cer¬ 
tain coin out of twelve others. The experiment was made, and 
JM. I’ctil (the somnainbuli.sl) chose the wrong one.* He was 
then tried with the hands of a watch and “ twice consecutively 
was mistaken.” At a subsequent sitting he was able to make out 
a word Ijere and there in a book,i' and to tell the colour and 
figures of carcls.,{; All this time his eyelids appeared closed, but 
a bandage put over them at once interrupted his v/!sion,| as did 
also a sheet of paper interposed between his eyes and the object 
to be perccivcd.il The ball of his eye was <y>served to be con¬ 
stantly moving in the direction of the object.^ 

From which it is clear that the voluntary muscles w'ere in full 
action j—and dial M. Petit saw with his eyes and nol^y means of 
any new sense, as supposed in the legends told^by M^srs. P6t6tin 
and Rosfan, of people reading through their epigastrium or 


} Ib, p. 156. 
f Ib, p. 15^1 • 
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te)img {be hour TO a watch placed at their occiput. The eom- 
aitftce neglect <$aying whether M. Petit brought tlie objects under 
hia eyes,* so that by a slight aiid inomeutary opening in the midst 
of many efforts, which he generally made, he might catch a word 
ttt a book or the colour of a card. It is clear that he saw a large 
object more perfectly than a small. On the whole, we think we 
have seen a better trick at Bartholomew fair.f We suppose then 
we are to say “ this/acuity is established,” as Mr. Combe does 
when he has ffnished a dissertation on an orgau.”^ 

But we fear our readerS^ are getting tired of these scenes of 
never-imrying stolidity, and we hasten to announce that there are 
hul'three cases more, the first two of which we shall give as briefly 
as possible; on the last we must dwell a little longer, as it is the 
only example in which it is attempted to be shown that tiie soiii- 
nnmbulist could see into the bodies of others. 

Paul Villagrand had apoplexy followed by paralysis of the left 
side. He was admitted into hospital /\pril 8, 18‘i7, and treated 
by bleedings^ purgatives, aiid blisters, with alcoholic extract of 
mjix vomica. Under this tieatuieat he was improving; he was 
able to walk with the aid of crutches, his head-aches were gone, 
his left arm had gained a little stiength, when (August 29) he was 
magnetised for the first time by M. Foissac. Jlc became a som- 
nambulistt and theieupon took to prescribe for biinscif. He 
showed, however, much discretion in the use of his new faculty; 
for tliough he tmiiounccd tliat he could not be cured but by iTH;aus 
of magnetism, he did by no means neglect what he found was 
4<9iitig him good, but ordered a cuntiuiiatiou of the nux vomica, 
with sinapisms and Bareges^ baths. Finding himscli improved 
in strength, be thought this a good opportunity for showing off 


• In one case It Is distinctly mentioned that this was llie fact: “ A |)a5sj)ort was 
placed uWsr hi* eyes.”—p. 153. 

t M. Oubois, who has often witnesseti those pretended altemjits at leading or dis- 
tiy^aishing, object* with the eyes shut, gives the following ticcount oi them. “ Soni- 
uanibnluts never distinguish an ohjetet at once on it* being presented to iiiem. They 
fttke it In their hands, fed it, turn it ubunt in ditierent dhectiuns, approach it to their 
ttnd at le^tgth. afier many attempt* often unsuccessful, they catch at a glance two 
wotd*, souaeUoK!* tiireu, rardy four or five, then declare they have need of rest, this 
tixercise being, as the raagnetisers gravely announce, estremely fatiguing.”— Examen, 

« 

I An amusing cireumstanee has lately come to light, ns connected with Mr. Combe’s 
work* It will be recolleeted by any one who ha* read it, and a more entertaining w-oik 
on phrenology does not exist, how often he supports his view* by lirawiiigs of Haphael’s 
«ktul iCdiiiB|iare<|jrrtth the «knils of peojtle noted for deficiency hi imagiautive imd pic- 
tpfiAl , Mu Scott/f#o took up the subject, and, in an extreuidy ingenious and 

paper, published iu the Phrenological Journali vol, ii« p. d*'*, traced the 
inMimfest shidel of Raphaid’s diameter and disposition in the prolubeiances of this 
It tiow appears the skull no mure belonged to R.vphad than it did to 
' Raphael’s tomb was opcited the other day* and his skeleton found 
* * 
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the new talent called prhision, and therefore prophe^iedjthat on 
a certain day he should walk without crutches, a prophecy whlbh 
he took good care to accomplish, “ to the great surprise of , the 
other patients, who had hitherto constantly seen him confined to 
bed,”’*' says the Report; though, how a man who used to walk 
about on crutchesf can be said to be constantly confined to bed, 
is another point which iii no slight degree perplestes ua. A short 
lime after, seeing that all niatlers were,going on well, Paul 
thought it very safe to declare that he would be quite well by the 
end of the yelir- He still continued'liis medicines, with occa¬ 
sional setons, cauteries, &c., until towards the close of the year, 
when he thought it would be proper to complete his cure by a 
strong dose of magnetism. Accordingly “ he was magiieti«|pd 
upon the ^iioth December, and continued in a state' of somtianibu^ 
lisiii until tlje Jst of January !”lj: What! slept eight whole days 
without eating ! Oh, by no means, gentle reader,—he w’as regu¬ 
larly awoke to be fed, ate with a good appetite, digested well, 
walked about arni-in-arni with M. Foissac, ran, leaped,performed 
feats of strength, a>id recognized his old friends in short, as M* 
Dubois pithily observes, “ his sleep existed no where but in the 
bruins of the coniniivssioqers.” 

I’he next case will detain us fur a very short tune, Cjazot was 
an epileptic patient, and showed prevision, by foretelling the pe^ 
riod at which his next lit would occur. Every one who*knows the 
facility and accuracy with which this disease cun be simulated, or 
who is aware of the dfect of a strong impression or prepossession 
in bringing on a fit, will readily conceive how tliese prophecies may 
have been accomplished, without attributing them to any miracu¬ 
lous endowment. His last propliecy, dcliveied on the 2$d April, 
w'as, that in nine weeks he should have a fit, in three weeks after 
go mad, abuse his w ile, murder some one, and finally recover hi 
the month of August, after vvljich he was never to have an attack 
again.lj In two days after uttering lliis prophec;y, he was rpu 
over by a cabriolet, from the effect# of which accident he died; 
and our medical readers w'ill judge what chance be liad of a final 
recovery in a few months when they learn that at the extremity 
of his plexus choioi'des w'as a substance, yellow within and white 
on the outside, containing small hydatids.”^ 

And now' for the great miracle of looking into another person’s 
body, as performed, in the presence of the comiujittce, three seve¬ 
ral times, by Mile. Celine Sauyage; and, hy^ie way» the greatest 
miracles^ ot faitli are generally performed by female disciples. 
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Mile. Qeliue^ how«^r> of whom the Report only informs us that 
** she had a sweet breath/’* omitting all notice of her age, tein- 
perament, ^previotls state, habitude of being magnetised, by whom 
magnetised, and therefore how far'collusion was probable. Mile. 
Celine, ,we say* was fhrown into a state of somnambulism before 
the committee, “ and it was w'hile sunk in this state that the com¬ 
mittee recognized in her three times the faculty of discoursing 
upon the diseases of ether persons whom she touched, and ot 
poiiiting out tile appropriate remedies/’f 

The first trial of skill w'^ make on M. Marc, oUb of the com¬ 
mittee. , 

** She applied her hand to his forehead, and to the region ot the heart, 
and'in tlie course, of three minutes sbe said, that the blood had a tendency 
to the head} that, at that moment, M, Marc had pain on the left side ot 
this cavity; that he often felt an oppression, especially alter having eaten; 
that he must often have a slight pougb; that the lower part of the 
breast was gorged with blood j that something impeded the ulirnentary 
passage; that this part (pointing to the region of the xiplioid curiilagc) 
was contraeted. 

** We were anxious to learn from M. Marc whether he experieneed all 
that this somnambulist bad announced. He told us that, in reality, he 
felt an oppression 'when he walked w'pow leaving the table; that, :is she aii- 
nouueed, he frequently had a cough; and that, before this experiment, he 
htui felt paiii in the left side of the head, but that he was not sensible of 
any impedilbent in the alimentary passage.’’—p. 184. 

** And,” say the committee, “ we were struck with this analogy 
between the feelings of M. Marc and the announcement of Milo. 
Celinei” Analogy, truly! M. Marc, for whose pemmncl we 
are indebted to M. l>ubois, is a fat, pursy little man, with a yel¬ 
lowish tint* and a short neck. What wonderful sagacity, then, in 
Mile. Celine to say that he had occasionally “ a little cough/’and 
must feel nil oppression after a heavy meal I But when slu; leaves 
these vague generalities, she is all in error. M. Marc, she an¬ 
nounces, ** has, at this moment^ a pain in the left side of his cavili/’ 
(meaning thereby his head}: M. Marc, called on to verify this 
statemetit, replies, that before the experiment he had felt a pain.” 
Tihe lady adds, something impedes your alimentary passage 
the sage replies, I ?m not sensible of any impediment.” Aiia- 
logy, q^udtba! 

The nexf case is that of a young lady who had been dropsical 
for twb^ears. Her mesenteric glands were also much enlarged, 
sd as to be effsily fell^extcrnally. She bad been punctured ten or 
twelve tithes 1^ M. Dupuytren, and a considerable quantity of 
off each time. It is well known that M. JDupuytreu 
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is in lliu habit of luentioniug at lecture sucli icnvarkable gases as 
occur to him in practict;; he could sciircoiy fail to have spoken of 
this. Had Mile. Celine ever heard of the case in this way through 
M. Foissiic her patron t We cannot answer that question; but 
we can state, that she gave the idenlicul diagnosis (with additions), 
and prescribed the identical treatment, M'liich M. Dupnytren had 
done before.Her additions were “ pouches containing worms,” 
and “ at the bottom of the stomach, in its inferior, a gland of the 
thickness of three of her fmgers.” We should be glad to know 
what gland thts was. However, the t^^agnosis was never verified, 
for “ the body was npt opened.’’f * 

And this is ollered us as proof. 

The last case is equally weak and inconclusive., M. Husson’s 
report of it is as follows. 

“ Upon an occasion of great delicacy, when very able physicians, se- 
\eral of whom are members of the academy, bad prescribed a mercurial 
treatment for an obstruction (ni^organcni) of the glands of the neck, 
which they attributed to a syphilitic taint, the family of the patient under 
this treatment, alarmed at tiie appearance of some serious conse(juences, 
wished to have the advice of a somnambulist. The reporter was called in 
to assist at a consultation j and he did not neglect to take advantage of 
this new opportunity of adding to what the committee had already seen. 

He found a young married woman, JMadarac La C-, having the 

whole right side of the neck deeply obstructed by a gicat C 5 >ngerics of 
glands close upon each other. One of them was opened, and emitted a 
yellowish purulent matter. 

“ Mile. Celine, whom M. Foissac magnetised in presence of the 
reporter, placed herself in connection with this patient, and affirmed 
that the stomach had been attacked by a substance hkc poison ; that there 
was a slight inflammation of the intestines; that, in the upper part of 
the neck, on the right side, thcic was a scrofulous complaint, which 
ought to have been more considerable than it was at present; that, by 
following a sootliing treatment, which she prescribed, the disease would 
he mitigated in the course of fifteen days or three wceks."^—pp. 187,188. 

Now let us fill up the ilciicieucies mi the above report. A lady 
luul enlarged glands of the neck; she was placed^on mercurial 
treatment, which was followed by ‘'some serious consequences.” 
What these consequences were we are left to guess. Suppose 
them to be the most common results of an ifl-judged administra 
tiou of mcrcuiy, viz. irritation or inflammation of the lining mem¬ 
brane of the stomacli and bowels, attended with occasional vomit¬ 
ing, diarrhoea, and of course tenderness cm^ pressHie over the 

* Neither was this an accideiitul coincidence in prry^cribiiig an oidiiiary rciaedjr. The 
prescription, as origiiiall_;’ given by M. Dupuytren, the prescription as repeated^by 
Mile. Celine, was milk flj'agoat which had been rubbed with mercartal einttr^ent’ ! 

t Report, p. iBy. • * 
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aifectefi parts. WeIIi—the family, alarmed, wish to have the arf* 
vke of « sornmmbulist. Whether this notable expedient was 
suggested by a magnetist or antimagnetist, we need scarcely stop 
to inquire, M. it|iisson, of the committee, is sent for in consulta¬ 
tion, and meets M. Foissac and Mile. Celine. This latter is mag¬ 
netised, applies her hand over ditl'erent parts of the patient, a»»d 
announces three facts: 

1st. That the stowiach had been attacked by a substance like 
poison’ (mercury?) 

2d. That there was a flight inflammation of tlie intestines,” 
(diarriicta ?) 

3d. ** That in llie upper part of the neck, on the right side, 
there was a scrofulous complaint.” 

Now, is there any announcement here that M. Foissac could 
not have made, after a minute's previous exainination, or even 
from hearing the history of the case ? 

Did Mile.Celine learn from M.Foissac that enlarged glands of 
the neck constituted a scrofulous complaint” or had she this 
term also by direct inspiration '{ 

But, for the proof of her prophecy. The patient died, the 
body was examined, and three facts asceitaiued.^ 

1st. ** The mucous lining of the great end of the stomach 
almost entirely destroyed a simple re.su]t of inflaminaliun. 

2d. Scrofulous or enlarged glands in the neckthis was as 
well know'll during lifetime, when one of them was opened. 

3d. Two small cavities full of pus, proceeding IVom t/w 
tulntrcles at the top of each of the lungs!” What! is it possible 
that the patient bad tubercular phthisis, and that M lie. Celine never 
saw or mentioiied it, because M. Foissac’s attention was not 
drawn to this point by any tiling in the history of the case '! 

From the whole narrative one of two conclusions is necessary: 
either Mile. Celine deiived her information in some such way as 
w« have pointed out, which is at once simple, natural, and pro¬ 
bable; or she obtained it by the new sense—by special revcia- 
tion ; and of these conclusions the committee adopt the laiteu ! 

III. An inquirif into its practical utility, we bad proposed as 
the third part of our article on Animal Magnetism. 

“ Le Mag»6tisme Animal pent bieu exister-sans etre utile, mais 
i1 ne peut iltre utile s’il n'existe pas.” Under this plea we might 
have excusei^ ourse^’'/es from saying any thing on this head; but 
rhou^i Animal Magnetism does not exist, there can be »o doubt 


copy is Siapcrfecit, wc are here obliged to rely on Mr. 
Colquhiun's trauslation, tihicli we hope is ajrreet. 
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ot the extraordinarv effects which artifice and impasture yiay pro¬ 
duce on eideebled iuteiiects and overheated irnagifiatioiis.'*'’ We 
give four authentic proofs of the practical evils tliat may result 
iVom inag^retism ill this point of view, and thoy will be found to 
represent four distinct stages in its history. 

I. 'i'lie counnissiou of 1784, in addition to their published Re¬ 
port, of which we have already s[)oken, addressed a private me^ 
inoiri' to the king, setting forth the serious injury to public 
morals consequent on the employment of Animal Magnetism as 
a remedial agent. They referred to 'TVl. Deslou liimself, us ad¬ 
mitting that a w'oman in a high state of nmgnelic cxeiteiftenl was 
not mistress of her own actions, and was incapable of resisting 
any attempts on her modesty. 

As to its remedial power they state, and this statement is 
borne out by the Report of the Societe Iloyalc de Mt 2 decine; 
“ Jl n’y a point de gu6rjsoi)s r^elles, les traiteraens sont fort longs 
et iiifructueux.’' 

^2. Tlie effects of M. Puys6gur’s somnambulism we have al- 
leady noticed. 

,‘j. M. Peletiii states that he had verified his observations re¬ 
specting the transposition of the senses on no less than eight 
cataleptic patients. Now that in a very few year.s he should 
have seeti so many instaiues of a complaint which is so rare that 
few j)!j)sicians see e^en a single case, will appear extVaordinary, 
until we lemember with what facility nervous diseases are propa¬ 
gated by imitation, and how readily a delicate person, predis|M>sed 
to such an affection, would begin to exhibit any wonderful symp- 
loiii oflen spoken of, and much dwelt on in her presence- “ On 
pent done dire quo P^lctin crea lui-mcme autour de lui une 
epidtunie de catalepsiei’'^ 

4. ']\) show that magnetism has lost none of its dangerous 
qualities in the present day, wc quote the following from Mr. 
Russell’s Tour in Oernmin/, a book which we always read viiitli 
renewed pleasure, for the accuracy of its facts and the soundness 
of its observations. • 


* 'I’hc rcMills of maguetic treatmeal bavc undoubtedlyfuittislipd Ub 'viU> new views 
<>!> 1.) the extent of power possessed bv the imagiisution over our org.iuisation j but as 
this is not among the points on whieli its snpp«>rters rest its claims to utility, \vc may 
be excused entering upon it, particularly ns it would lewd ua into the general consi¬ 
deration of the iiiHuenec of mind on matter—a subject ,^s(> ex tensile as to require a 
volume rather than the few' lines wo could introduce towards the end of an article which 
has already grown beyond its intended limits. 

-j- Rapport Secret snr Ic MesintSrisme, redige gar Bailly, 1784. To he found in 
Jierts^nd, Montegre, and other collections of papers relating to magnetism- 
t Rapport des Commissaires de la Society Roy ale de Mfedceine. Paris, 1784. 

$ Bertrand, du Mlig. An, • • * • 
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“ A ii*clauciiQly instance of the pernicious results to which this may 
lead \vas still the subject of general conversation when T ajTivcrl at Ber¬ 
lin. The principal actor in the affair was Br. W-, the great apostle 

of the doctrine in Prussia, and moreover a professor in the University. 
The unfortunate victim was a young lady of very respectable family. 
She had been led by curiosity to visit the apartments in which the doc¬ 
tor performs the magnetieal process on a number of patients, in presence 
ol each other; and it is at once a very decisive and intelligible fact, in 
that science, that femaldfe are found to be the most suitable subjects for 
its exercise.’’ ^ 

Sevcrpl experiments, which it is unnecessary to repeat, were 
gone through for her satisfaction. ♦ 

‘'Ihe lady departed, still in doubt; but these amusing scenes had so 
lar shaken her original scepticism, tliat the magician easily prevailed 
upon her to arrive at certainty, by having the Irutli dis[)layed in her own 
person. %• * -x- ♦ 

To the poor girl conviction and ruin came together: a miscreant 
could find little difficuity in abusing the mental imbecility wdiicb must 
always accompany such voluptuous fanaticism. I cannot enter into the 
details of tbc miserable and disgusting circumstances which followed. 
Bxcess ol villainy brought the \vhole affair before a court of justice and 
the Prussian public. It was clear that what was to become tlie living 
W'itncss of their guilt had met with foul play, and the enraged father 
preferred against the professor an accusation of u crime which is next <o 
murder, or leather which threaleued a double murder. The judges ordered 
the recipes of certain medicines which the doctor had administered t(» the 
lady to be submitted to three medical gentlemen for their opinion. The 

report of these gentlemen i-endcred it impossible to convict Dr. AV- 

of having used the drugs directly for his infamous purpose; but, as in 
certain circumstances, their indirect operation would lead to the same 
issue, the professional persons gave it as their opinion that the professor 
was boand to explain on what grounds he had administered inccliciues of 
a most suspicious class, in circumstances where no prudent medical man 
would have prescribed|fchem. The man did not choose to do himself this 
justice; the court did hot think there was sufficient evidence to convict 

him of the direct charges. Professor W-- has lost his character, but 

retains his chair.’'—vol. i. p. 102. 

, Were it not for thi' occurrence of such scenes as those, wc 
would willingly subscribe to the justice of M. Hoft'manu’s mot: 
“ Ceux qui s’acharntfnt coulrc le inagnetistne out bicu tort; car, 
g’il n’est pas vrai, il est au moius bien plaisant.” 

, And tvitb this observuliou we leave it. 
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Art. VIII .—GalleHe zu Shahspeare’s Dramalischen Werken. hi 
Umrmen, erJhnJen wid gestnchen voii Moritz RetzBch. Zfceite 
.L2>/enJfwg.—M acbeth. XIIJ Uldtter. Aliif C. A. Bottiger’s 
Andeutungen iitid den szenhck'en Siellen dcs Texlcft. (Ketzsch’s, 
Outlines to Shakspeaie. Secoiul Series.—Macbeth, l.j plates.) 
Leipzig, i83'J. Folio. 

Outline is drawing without shadow or colour. It is the sculp¬ 
tor’s sketch,-*-the natural language »5u which he e\prosses his 
ideas upon paper. ^It addresses the t^e through the luodiuni of 
form alone. Its powei therefore is the lowest of any in the arts 
of design, excepting only Silhouette, which has no «letails, and 
represents objects, (as it were) in their profile section. Outline 
admits of the indication of form, substance, distance, and motion. 
In representing the bas-relief, and even the round tiguies of sculp¬ 
ture, its capability is almost perfect. All that can be eft'ccted by 
sculpture in addressing the understanding and imagination, may 
be accomplished by means of outline. "Hie eye is not satisfied 
by the substantial relief and solidity of the sculptured marble, 
but it is fascinated by the elegance of contour, and the subtle 
inflexions of the flowing outline itself. In delineating the forms, 
composition, and expression of a line painting too, its powers 
are wonderful, considering how much of the pictorial effect is 
lost by the absence of colour and chiaroscuro. A sense of the 
imperfect and limited power of outline, indeed, is one of the 
sources of the pleasure it excites. The surprise that so much 
should be accomplished by means apparently so simple, and the 
contrast between the scantiness of the labour with the abundance 
of the fancy displayed, greatly enhance our admiration 'of the 
artist’s skill. As in the instance of the first slight sketch of the 
painter, our imagination fills n[) the imperfect outline willi the 
colours and effects of natUKi, and embodies the faint indication 
with the animated realities of life. The trees wave in the lueeze, 
the sun burns in the heavens, or the moon sheds her mild light; 
tlie costumes assume llie splendours of colour and material; 
and a picture is formed by fancy in the mind’s eye, which sur¬ 
passes in beamy vvliat the painter himself could realize on the 
canvas. All these, the artist who truces the delicate outline on the 
copper with the needle has a share in producing; although tlic 
means arc not apparent, and scarcely the iifl 4 :ntion,«t^x< cpt to the 
(liscriininating eye. F'ven these indications of pictures have an 
ensepwle. The eye is at once struck vyith a certain efl'ert of the 
of objects, and the gradation of distances, or keeping, as 
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it is tec^jiiicaHy termed,—as well as by the beauty of the forms 
and their arrangement. 

Retzsch is the first artist of the present time, who has availed 
himself of outline to delineate complete pictures, but the prac¬ 
tice of it is as old as the origin of drawing. It was the first, 
and for a time the only mode of delineation. The earliest and 
greatest of the old painters, Giotto and Cimabuc, employed it 
with wonderful sucecijs. They modelled also; and lienee tlieir 
exact knowledge of form, and the power of their outline. Albert 
Durer’s style, more perhap'^ than that of any othei of the great 
masters,' approached the eliaracter of outline in the definition 
of form, and the elaborate making out of details. He left behind 
him many works in outline. His pictures seem like finished 
outlines coloured and shadowed afterwards. The discovery of 
chiaroscuro in painting was an era in art, from which the 
prominence of outline in painting dates its decline. Thereafter, 
the forms of objects were developed by means of light and shade; 
and the outline became ns a mere skeleton or framework of the 
design, to be clothed by the more altraclivo beauties of colour 
and effect. Retzsch has taken the works of his great countryman 
Albert Durer, the Gorman Raphael, for his tnoilel; while he 
may have derived the hint of the efficacy of pure and simple out¬ 
line, and adopted the practice of it, from the beautiful designs of 
Flaxman m illustration of Homer, Hesiod, Dante, Ik-c. Albert 
Durer is the source of his inspiration. Many of his figures may 
be traced to his liiaster. From him he learnt to make a painter’s 
use of the capabilities of outline. The painter has far greater and 
more numerous difficulties to overcome than the sculptor, who 
designs habitually with reference to the marble, and his outline is 
more doniplicated and charged with detail. But for Flaxmau’s 
outlines, however, we should not probably have had those of 
Retzsch. They are utterly dissimilar in their subjects, the inode 
of .treatment, and style of the artist, only one quality 

in common, and that is thd* use of outline. Flaxman’s style is 
essentially sculptural; Retzsch’s pictorial. The compositions of 
the great English sculptor are Severely classical, his manner occa¬ 
sionally pedantic in its simplicity, and his outline rigid. He 
seemed as if working a problem, to prove by demonstration of 
how few lines a draped figure might be composed: he resolved 
drawing into its first elements. The German artist has u fine 
feeling for iiCeal beauty in his naked figures, and a sculptural 
taite f|^'the pure outline of classical forms; but his style ig, ornate; 
bii^btinine delicate, free, fii^wing and various, with subtle inflexions, 
algg^evelling in the intricacies of detail, Flaxraan's designs be- 
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long to the Tuscan, Retzsch’s to the composite order, if the simile 
may be allowed. He is not the less original, because l?laxmau 
preceded him, but because Albert Diirer supplied him with mate¬ 
rial and originated his style. Flaxnian’s designs might be realized 
in bas-relief; Retzseb’s w<ndd require alto relievo, and then would 
need to be translated into the pliraso of sculpture. 

The first w'ork of Retzseh was his designs from the Faust of 
Goethe, whicli at once stamped his fanie.^ His Mephistophcles 
was worthy llie phantom creation of Goethe; it is siii generis. 
In faro, manner, and costume it is •t'onsislent: it stands alone 
as the evidence of his originality and powers of inventioM. His 
Faust and Margaret^are, as cliaracters, insipid and characterless. 
V et the simple grace of Margaret, the maidy elegance of Faust, 
the innocent frankness of rlndr looks, the refinbd, yet simple 
beauty of their attitudes, blending the romantic, the classical, and 
tlie natural, all combine to express the sentiment of their poe¬ 
tical creator. Margaret in her cpiiet bed-chamber, arranging her 
hair, or admiring the presents of her lover; or passively standing 
by, lui- youthful form gontrasting with the figure of the old 
crone; is an emanation of beauty, fragile aiul graceful as a 
dower. In the scones with her lover in the garden, plucking the 
flower; in the summer-house, meeting his ardent kiss and embrace 
with the conliding abandonment of a maiden’s first love; vte 
feel the want of nothing to realize the poet’s dcscriptiou. Where 
she is seen sitting dejected at her spinning-wheel; or kneeling in 
an agony of remorse and repentance before the statue of the 
Virgin; or flung on her face in tlie prison in the deadly anguish 
of despair,—in each and all of these the sentiment of passion is 
expressed: but less by tlie face, than the form and attitude. If 
we had a doubt, her look in tlie last scene, where Faust is leading 
her out of the prison, would be u convincing proof. Hetzsch’s 
forte is the romantic and picturesque. His delineations arc emi¬ 
nently giaphic. IJis scenes are dramatic, but not his characters. 
As regards character, he deals in generalities only- His persons 
want individuality. His power of expression is limited to the 
delineation of a gcneial class of emotions, in persons of different 
sex, age and condition. He can depict a single sentiment or 
feeling; as grief, joy, rage, love, See.; but li?; cannot embody in¬ 
dividual character. 

In the romantic of Schiller, Rctzsch is more at home than 
in the imaginative creations of Goethe. %FIis illiistrations of 
Frido/in are among the most perfect of his ^orks. The modest 
and yp^ilbful air of the page; the commanding elegance of the 
the gallant form and bearing of Ifer kniglitly husband; aqd 
‘ tlie picturesque figures of the Isomers of tbg iron foundry^ wjth 
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their wild, half-savage looks, are aclmirablj depicted. The unity 
of the story, and the natural progression of the incidents, are well 
adapted to the purjpose of illustration; and the artist has shown 
great skill and felicity in selecting the best points for delineation. 
In all his works, but in these especially, you read the story in the 
pictures. The scene where the villain, who has plotted the 
destruction of the page, and is ensnared in his own toil, is 
thrust into the furnace, is wonderful for the truth and vigour of 
the drawing. You see which muscles are in action, and which 
in iepose. The group is perfect. , 

The*Ftg//i( oj t/ie Dragon is equally picturesque, but the sub¬ 
ject is less interesting, and our associations*wdth St. George and 
the' Dragon tend to vulgarize the story. The scejic where the 
kiiight is in thc‘smith’s forge, directing the w'orkmcn, is admirable. 
The action of the workman, who is pointing out what has been 
done; the intentness of the two men engaged in fitting on the tail 
of the mock-dragon, and the two others w'ho are looking up from 
their work, are true to the life. The old man describing his loss, 
and the startled shepherd, are equally good. In his delineations 
of age, Retzsch is very happy. His peasants and labourers too 
are grandly picturesque. Theirs is the wildness of unsophisti¬ 
cated nature. His power of drawing is strikingly shown in them. 
His knowledge of the human figure and its action seems to be 
perfect; whether the form is naked or clothed; aerial, as in his 
spirits and genii; savage and wild, as in his labourers; simple and 
homely, as in his peasants; elegant and courtly, as in Ins ladies; 
or‘gallant and soldierly, as in his knights. His figures are all 
firiiily planted on their legs in repose, and well balanced in action. 
His choice of attitudes is felicitous, and they are mostly of the 
simplest kind. His costumes are picturesque in the highest de¬ 
gree. He flings his loose draperies with that freedom and variety 
observable in the old painters, and he arranges the foUls of close 
dresses so as to show- the play of the limbs beneath. In his acces¬ 
saries he IS very inventive, and shows fine taste, especially where 
the scene is l;|id in Germany. In his groups you see a skilful adap- 
tafioii of the sculptural style to pictorial purposes. This, which 
w6iil(l be pedantic in a painting, is necessary in an outline. The 
two lovers in the alftove, in the illustrations of Schiller’s Song of 
the Bell, resemble, in the upper part of their forms, the beautiful 
aud^ue group of Cupid and Psyche. Rctzsch does not scruple 
to dvkil hiWifclf of tke creations of sculpture and painting. He 
adj^jplk them wherever they are appropriate to his ourpose. 

Hiiot confine hirnself to the works of Albert DuVr. In 
m© of ISburs and of Seasons in the Song of the Bm, wc 
bjf the lyrms of Guic|p. Here again we admire the 
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action of the workmen carrying billets of wood and bars of 
metal, and flinging them on the tire, or testing the metal of the 
bell ; and the effusion of joy in the recognition of the long 
absent son by his parents, jn the use of all the “appliances 
and means” of art lletzsch is accomplished. The war horses 
and armour of the knight; the costume of the court and the 
village; dogs, sheep, and cattle, and implements of husbandry, 
&c.; the furniture of the cottage, and of* the baronial castle, 
are all delineated with equal gusto, ^e makes his accessaries 
aid in telling tffe story as well as in describing the locality. The 
repetition of the intevor of Margaret’s bed-chamber exactly as 
before, made her various feelings more strikingly apparent. An 
artist with less faith in the virtue of simplicity nwght not have 
ventured on this iteration. Again, we see the bell in motion, and 
almost hear its sound, all through the narrative of the events it 
commemorates. The Sou^ of the l^ell is the last work of Retzsch, 
with the exception of the illustrations of Macbeth; and it is the 
most various in its interest, though it has not the passion and 
intensity of Faust, nor the unity and simplicity of Fridolin. 

We now' turn to Retzsch’s illustrations of our own great 
poet, in which he had much greater difficulties to overcome than 
in any of his preceding attempts. Shakspeare is the most trying 
touchstone of an artist’s powers; for no poet or dramatist that 
ever wrote impresses so vividly upon the retina of the mind, (so 
to speak,) the individual character of his creations; and although 
we cannot define the impression ourselves, a glance satisfies us of 
the success or failure of the painter who attempts it. It is not 
the form, complexion, age, feature or costume, but the soul look¬ 
ing out at the eyes, the disposition influencing the bearing, that 
reveal to us the poet’s creations. If Uie artist thoroughly under¬ 
stands and sympathizes with the ideal character, and has perfect 
• skill in his art, he will be able to embody the heroes and heroines 
that Shakspeare drew, but not othervjise. That Retzsch hatf 
failed, is not extraordinary. Notwithstanding the aid of a literal 
translation of Shakspeare’s Plays into German, and the enlight¬ 
ened criticism of Goethe, Schlegel, and Tieck, Shakspeare cannot 
be fully understood by him. It is a truism that no author can 
be.thoroughly appreciated by one not intimately conversant with 
the language in which he writes. How few are there compara¬ 
tively of our own countrymen who really an4 completely com¬ 
prehend the powers and extent of Shakspeare% genius, ^or per¬ 
fectly syi^athize with his characters ! It requires a poet’s mind 
to iind'?f^nd a poet’s works, Shakspesfre’s creations are uni- 
v^fsai*; they belong to all humanity, and are formal! time; but it 
requires a native familiarity with me mode in which their idio* 
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fiyno-iloies are developed, the familiar illustrations he employs, 
and even the very accessaries of the scene, for these all tend to 
throw out the character, and insensibly convey the association of 
ideas in the mind of the poet to that of the reader. The turn of 
u phrase, the exact meaning of a word, an allusion to national 
customs, bears upon the passion and feeling of the character. 
Even at this time, many passages are obscured by our ignorance 
of the habits and nnfiiners of his day. But this is not the only 
bar to the success of li^tzsch as an illustrator of Sliakspcare, 
It did^not require the attempt to prove his iucapacity to embody 
individual and mental character. It is not merely because the 
language in which Shakspeare wroto, and the customs and habits 
of his country, and the inodes of mind of the people are different, 
that he has failed;,but from want of sufficient power of ima¬ 
gination. He never sees deeper than the outside. The vivid¬ 
ness of his perception so far is proved by every design he has 
made. He has a nice apprehension of physical and external 
character, beauty of form, grace of position, fitness in costume 
and accessaries. His feeling for the picturesque is strong and 
lively, and he has a bias of taste in favour of the romantic, lu 
these subjects and scenes he is at home. He should have 
chosen Spenier to illustrate, instead of Shakspeare. The gal¬ 
lant kmghts, the beauteous virgins, the malevolent beldames, 
the sprites, and impersonations of passions, would be delicious 
food for his fancy. He would revel in the beauties and wonders 
of the enchanted world of the poet. If there is a German 
translation of Spenser, we hope Retzsch will read it, and he will 
Scarcely be able to help illustrating it. The pictorial beauties 
of Spenser, especially his rich combinations of colour, which 
he lu^xuriatcs in and paints with words as vividly as I’itian or 
Rembrandt with colours and chiaroscuro, have been set forth in 
a kindred feeling by a poet of our own day and country, M'ho has 
set the breathing, glowing pictures of the Fairy Queen in frames 
of silver for painters to copy from. 

* Retzsch has as yet illustrated only two of the plays of Sliak- 
speare, Hmalet'mid Macbeth. Of the former, the beauties and de¬ 
fects were discussed at sufficient length in an early number of this 
journal:* the latter, after a long interval of live years, has just 
made its appearance, with the singularity of a dedication to a 
dec&ased j:oyal patron by a deceased publisher, which we think 
ffiighthave Nen'as well suppressed.f In this, as well as in the 

sf -4,Ift'liie, Mr* rUrischer had the honour Jo piwal a c<jpy of the lllt^tralims oj 

ydluB). toGeorge iV.^t Windsor; and in'conimonioratiou of thar > 
his Majesty was pleased to express a vrish that the artist slmuld make 
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Hamkt, ^ find the same qualities exhibited which Retzich had 
taught us to admire; but in this also the artist has proved himself 
unequal to his task. Tiie supernatural influences in Hamlet and 
Macbeth probably led him to select these two plays as the first sub*- 
jects of his Illustrations. Ho seems to revel in the visions of the 
Hartz mountains, with as much enjoyment as in the festivities of tl»e 
village, and the gaieties and gallantries of war and the chace. He 
has ample scope for his love of demonism and fhe mystic inMacbeth; 
and inasmuch as there is more of the pageantry of the supernatural 
world than m^Hamlet^ he had better chance of success. But it 
is evident that he hasaiot thoroughly comprehended the principal 
characters; nay, that he has totally misunderstood them, Macbeth 
is a man naturally of an honest disposition, a brave soldier, and 
faithful subject, up to the time of the murder. But being imagi¬ 
native and weak-minded, he is dazzled by his successes and unex¬ 
pected honors. He indulges in those w’aking dreams of future 
greatness, w’hich Shakspeare has shadowed forth in the spells and 
prophecies of the witches; and is tempted by the fiend Ambition, 
of which his wife may be said to be an impersonation ; he at last 
commits the murder, almost out of shame at his fearing to do what 
he had meditated ; and he pursues his course of crime out of 
sheer desperation, and lest he should lose what he had staked his 
happiness to gain. By the fulfilment of the prophecy, hopes 
to justify himself. He is the slave of his weakness, and the tool of 
his wife’s ambition. His remorse begins before he had done the 
deed; and for the rest of his life he is the prey of his guilty con¬ 
science, which hunts him into new crimes. Lady Macbeth, on the 
contrary, is one with whom ambition is a ruling principle. Her 
undaunted resolution and strength of purpose are equal to the 
power of her will and her firmness of nerve. Her physical nature 
is as hard and insensible, as his is yielding and sensitive. She is 
* a great character, destitute of goodness—a sublime criminal. She 
merges all consideration of the means the end to be attairedr 
She is inaccessible to remorse. Her conscience only wakes when 
her will is impotent, and her senses sleep. The boldness and 
loftiness of her guilt towers above the reach of fear. She is 
raised above the little vanities and foibles not only of her sex, but 
of ordinary human nature. We associate with our ideas of Lady 
Macbeth, a woman of physical grandeur, with masculine featuras, 
and with a commanding air, arising from an inutinctive/conscious¬ 
ness of natural superiority, as well as from an 1/abitual sense and 
exercise (^‘power. Hers is a bad nobility of wickedness. Retzsch's 

TAc Mary Wives of Windm^ the next «ibject of his XIlustrations. We think that it 
would have been rnaUei‘*of regret had the suggestion been coinf lied with. The Bug- 
lish monarch died in 1830, and the German publisher in 183^. 
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Lad^ Macbeth is not the same person throughout. He does not 
appear to have Bad any distinct conception of the character or per¬ 
son he intended to delineate. She is at best a subtle, malevolent 
housewife. His Macbeth too is merely a stalwart chieftain, brutal 
and ferocious in his aspect—a common-place physical villain : not 
one w^hose nature would be troubled with scruples of conscience ; 
dr who would pay much heed to the prophetic greeting of the 
witches. The witches are finely draped, and look not like the 
inhabitants of earth;” but,their beards and whiskers are too mas¬ 
culine even for these beldames. The artist introduces them finely. 
They literally " hover through the fog and ii I thy'air" towards the 
battle. They half-tread the ground, and half-float in the cloud of 
vapour; and «ne can fancy the weeds rank and the grass withered 
beheatn their feet. In the scene where they greet Macbeth, the 
effect would have been more impressive had they been all repre¬ 
sented in the same action, ** each at once her choppy finger laying 
upon her skinny lips.” The look of Macbeth is rather more that of 
defiance than of surprise. Banquo^s look of scrutiny is good, but 
it would be more appropriate to Macbeth. In the scene before 
Macbeth’s cjistle, the guest of summer, “the temple-haunting 
martlet,” is not forgotten. Like the sw^eet passage in the play, it 
makes one almost feel “ Heaven’s breath smell wooingly.” Mac¬ 
beth’^' l,ook arid attitude in the dagger scene are too studied and 
theatrical. The ** air-drawn dagger,” low to his grasp, and 
pointing to where Duncan sleeps, is a good idea. His action while 
stabbing the king, with one hand over the mouth of Duncan, and 
the otheir telling that he had that moment driven the dagger into 
hU'breast, afid his look of terror, are finely portrayed. IiTs hair 
on end and flaming mustachios, however, are rather excessive. 
Retzsch is,aptto overdo these little aids to effect, out of an extreme 
love df the picturesque. He is too profuse also in the introduc¬ 
tion of;phantoms and demons. In this scene they are out of place. 
'Such diystic accessaries^ however, are in German taste. Lady 
Macbeth, Who is here seen through an open door, wants gran¬ 
deur pf character; but she h ^ that mixture of self-possession, 
eagei^t}ea$i> and apprehension,^hich would be natural to her 
i^eiin^. ' The ^ooms are stirring in their sloinber; and one 
atr^tc^S out his hand with the powerlessness of sleep, as though 
to pfevenyhe deed thfr is being perpetrated. The murder of 
Banqno i| k vigorqus piece of work. The murderers have aii ultra- 
yilla|k)tis ^spect.* The appearance of the ghost of Banqiio is the 
f^idea of aiiy. His shadowy figure, and that mute appeal 
i^betbii^are awful,'and jn the true spirit of Shakspearfe^r ^Mac- 
however, is ohe of surprise and terror, not orcdlt- 
el(i^^i‘lcken*fear. The gflests, whispering' and looking astOT 
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nished and alarined, are very natural. . In the scene ,iu the 
witches’ cave, the “ gorgons, hydras and chimeras dire,”'are more 
in keeping. The procession of kings looks visionary and un¬ 
earthly. Banquo, however, is not so effective here. His quiet 
look is impressive, but it is not the ghastly smile of exultation 
described by Shakspeare. The expression of Lady Macbeth in 
the sleep-walking scene is tinely imagined; her straining eyes are 
rivetted on the damned spot, which she vaiply essays to rub out; 
and she appears to walk with hurried strides. This is a new and 
more striking "picture than the vacanf* gaze and the gliding step 
which we have been used to on the stage. Her hair is somewhat 
too profuse; and its hanging in loose untangled tresses is theatrical, 
and not ciiaracleristic of the disorder of her thoughts. We like the 
scrutinizing look of the physician, and the mournful aspect of the 
waiting-maid. But why should the very lamp she has brought be 
made to look like a demon? This diahoUzation of accessaries is 
quite ill keeping with German horrors, but not with the scenes of 
Shakspeare. The character and expression of the persons of the 
scene should render such trifles impertinent. Macbeth’s action, 
in the scene where the messenger brings him word of the ap¬ 
proach of the moving wood, is not expressive enougli of contempt 
and sudden rage. He is not striking the man, but arguing with 
him, and looks as though he were disputing with an equal, in¬ 
stead of spurning an inferior. The last scene of the \ieath of 
Macbeth is too like one of the “ terrific combats” at Astley’s; 
and the introduction of the visions in the midst of the battle gives 
an unreal character to the scene. Throughout, indeed, we are 
made sensible that tliesc arc studied, elaborate and ornate pic¬ 
tures, like stage tableaux^ rather than stirring realities. The cos¬ 
tumes and accessaries overlay the spirit. This is an error which 
an artist of high intellectual powers would never fall into: he 
. would instinctively shun it, or rather, his imagination would re¬ 
ceive so vivid an impress from studying the play, that the frippery 
and gewga\i s of the stage would sink iilto nothingness, or at least 
keep their places as subordinate and accessorial aids 4o the pic¬ 
torial representation. The accessaries in these dejiigns of Retzsch 
are too prominent, and not always appropr^te. We will not 
quarrel with the fanciful character given to the armour and dresses 
of Scotland, because they would be of minor importance were the 
dramatic character of the persons truly given; and as this is not 
the case, we fall back upon the picturesque, 5qd allotv a license 
of arrayment, as at a theatre, Retzsch has given a stage version 
of MacMlh, and as such wc admire and .applaud it. We wish, 
however, that it were otherwise, Retzsch’s scenes are to Shak- 
speare’fi what melodrama and pantomime are to tragedy ^nd 
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comedy^ We have all the externals and the pageantry: the senses 
are addressed rather than the understanding. 

Retzsch’s scenes from narrative and descriptive poetry are dra¬ 
matic : those from tragic and epic poems are merely theatrical* 
A hundred painters could depict the Celadon and Amelia of 
Thomson, where scarcely one would he found to delineate the 
Hamlet and Ophelia of Shakspeare. Retzsch is not the one. 
He realizes the pictuces and tells the story of the poet, as far as 
that may be accomplished by means of the pantomime and mas¬ 
querade of the scene, and the introductioi of persons, and the 
expression of emotions of a particular class; but he can do no 
He cannot embody an individual character. His graphic 
po'^rer only deals with externals and generalities. So far his 
power is all-sulhcient. His skill in drawing and grouping the 
figures; his taste in the combination and arrangement of costumes 
and accessaries; his feeling for the graceful, and his eye for the 
picturesque ; all combine to produce that vividness which is so 
characteristic of his scenes—homely, romantic, or visionary. 

Retzsch must leave illustrating Shakspeare. He will only fail 
if he perseveres. 

The wild and the w'onderful is the field for his genius. It can¬ 
not soar to the- heights or dive to the tlepths of Shakspeare’s 
imagmiHgs; nor penetrate to the heart of his mystery. If he 
wishes to* extend his fame by il'lustratiug the poets of oui country, 
let him take up Spenser, or Ossian; or the old ballads, or the 
visioinary tales of “ Monk” Lewis. In these his fancy would find 
a wide range, mid his genius have free scope. 

Retzsch is now, we understand, employed upon the second part 
of Ooethe’s Faust^ an account of which, with extracts, was given 
in our Inst number; and he has lately finished a set of Illustrations 
of Schiller’s Pegusus^ iat Harness. We eagerly look for their 
appearance in this country; where his genius, confined to its pro¬ 
per sphere^ has numerous admirers. 
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Art. IX.— Souvenit^s de MirabeaU) et sur ks deux premises 
Assemblies Legislcijtives, par Elienne Dumont, &c. &c. Paris, 
1^832. 8vo. 

^Though wc feel that we owe our readers some apology for 
having postponed our notice of this interesting work till more 
than a year alter its publication, wo cannot say that we greatly 
regret the occurrence of the delay. We rather consider it unfor¬ 
tunate that a work of this character should hate been published 
and read at a tirge in which our countrymen were so little in¬ 
clined to view any work of merely literary interest with atten¬ 
tion : when the striking tfircumstanccs of our own political siftia- 
tioii exclusiv ely occupied the minds of men, or mingled with their 
speculations in every other matter. At such a period, any new 
work on the French Revolution was indeed pretty sure of attracting 
notice, of being much read and properly commented on. Re- 
lormers and Anti-Reformers w'ere curious to find in every striking 
event of that period a prototype of some incident in the History 
of our Reform Bill: ami, above all, to make out some such analogy 
between the designs and conduct of the different parties of each 
period, as sliould enable them to impute to their own opponents 
the worst designs or grossest follies of the factions of France.♦ 
riio relish for these instructive comparisons is now in some mea¬ 
sure worn off: and v\e may hope that the tinm has come in which 
we can take up this work without being tempted to use it as a 
mere text for a party preachment, and in which our readers.may 
find an interest in it when viewed merely as the personal narra¬ 
tive ol an eye-witness of the Revolution, and intimate associate 
of its most illustrious orator, 

The high reputation of M. Dumont as a philosophical politi¬ 
cian, and the intimate connexion whicli he is Unown to have had 
with many of the most eminent characters of different periods and 
parties of the Revolution, led us at first to expect that his work 
would have contained some new' information, or, at any rate, some 
comprehensive and lummous view of that interesting portion of 
history. In this we have been disappointed. The autnor enters 
into no narrative of the events of the Revolution ;*^iid gives ns 
njerely a few scattered and nowise novel or profbuud remarks on 
its origin or cause. The work indejsd was left by M. Dumont 
ill a very unfinished state. He composed it in 1799, at Bath, 
with the design of fixing in his mind the recoHoction o^ such re¬ 
markable persons and events as had been brought under his view 
during tv^o or three visits to Paris. We are told by the editor 
that it was the intention of the author to e’mploy these notes as 
the materials of a laboured historical work on thg French Reyp-. 
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lution. This design, unfortunately, was not executed ; the work 
was'never completed or even revised, and has very properly been 
given to the public in the unfinished state in fwliich it was left by 
its author. It adds nothing to our historical information. In 
few opinions expressed respecting the events of the Revolution, 
we find generally the clearness and fairness which characterized 
M. Dumont’s mind: some prejudices and some carelessness in 
his judgments; but on the whole, views so wise and candid, that 
we much regret the loss of tliat comprehensive and matured 
account of the RevolrUion for whicli this work was intended 
merely to supply materials. 

The interest, and indeed the instructiofi, to be derived from the 
work in the shape which it now bears, is merely that of personal 
anecdotes of some of the leaders of the Revolution. Rven this 
is of a limited nature. Anecdotes there are, scattered up and 
down the work, and characters of various persons of all parties: 
and one portion of the book is devoted to a description of the 
characters and conduct of the Girondist party. Some of these 
are curious. The reader will probably be interested in the cha¬ 
racter given of brissot, with whom the author was in habits of 
intimacy; and in the nariative of the intrigues respecting the 
appointment of a minister of war and an ambassador to England, 
respecting both of which he was considted by the leaders of the 
Legislative Assembly. There is a striking character of Cham[)fort, 
and a very beautifully drawn one of the excellent Bishop of 
Chartriss, one of the earliest friends of the people, one of the first 
sufferers from its injustice. Of Sieyes he tells us that “ he read 
little aiid thought muchthat, wrapped in the mantle of his re¬ 
putation for abstract thought, hi* liked little to liazard it in dis¬ 
cussion : “ si on objectait il nc r6pondait point.” “ La politique 
est line science que^je crois avoir achevie,” was his modest saying 
to Dumont in a moment of unusual familiarity ; one of the truths 
of which he had fully persuaded himself, and of which he had 
‘succeeded in forcing a belief on his countrymen, destined to serve 
him in good stead for more than ten years afterwards. There is 
an account, too, of the very ingenious ami eloquent maiden speech 
of Robespierre: and his singular avowal of his excessive timidity 
and reluctance in 'addressing the Assembly, which it would have 
been well for mankind had he never got the better of. There are 
many anecdotes and many sayings recorded of M. Talleyrand, 
with whopi Dumont lived in habits of great intimacy; and of 
whoae benevolehce and integrity he appears to entertain the 
same high opinion as has always been expressed of thepi by all 
who have known him' well, or scrutinized his conduct deeply, 
however^ are all subjects of minor neomeut, Tlie ab- 
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sorbing interest,of the work consists in the anecdotes respecting 
Ml RAiBEAU, of whom Duinout was the most intimate associate 
during the most active and conspicuous period of his life. 

Among the.various characters of the lievolution, the universal 
opinion of mankind has assigned the most distinguished position 
to Mirabeau. This pre-eminence has been acknowledged us well 
by those who detest his character and policy, as by those who 
most fervently admire his political conduct, ynqualitied admirers 
he can hardly be said to have had ; none can deny or even pal¬ 
liate the vices \vhicli he took no pains td conceal, iiy all, how¬ 
ever, the superiority of his genius is acknowledged : its powar ha.s 
been owned alike by tfiose w'ho imagine him to have convulsed 
his country from motives of the most guilty revenge or ambiiion, 
and by those who look uj)ou him as having been the wisest states¬ 
man as well as the most etfective orator of his day. rrom the 
first moment of his appearance in the Revolution, he stood forth 
as the leader of the people: the power of his eloquence is at¬ 
tested by the irrefutable evidence of its effect in mastering the 
will of that fierce ilemocracv which he wielded: and the taste of 
his coteinporarics has been sanctioned by the judgment of poste¬ 
rity. All other individual reputations seem dwarfed in tlie eon- 
Irast with the colossal events amid which they are seen : the lofty 
form of Mirabcau stands forth as if alone, asserting the pre-emi¬ 
nence of human genius, and the infliicnce of human character on 
circumstances. We look to others as exhibiting the influence of 
the Revolution on their actions and characters—to him alone as 
influencing the Revolution itself. Of others we ask, How did 
they act in the Revolution? of hini alone, How he acted on it? 
In that fierce fray there were many leaders, who led for a while 
some portion of the battle; he alone was acknowledged Chief 
and Master by all: his presence alone was so felt that men 
. missed him as a general cut off in the heat of action, and still 
doubt what influence his existence, had it been prolonged, miglut 
have exercised on the fortunes of the Ivar which he had seemed 
to direct, • 

The mere curiosity which men commonly feej respecting the 
doings of men of genius, would give a peculiar interest to nifiiiy 
details of the life and character of such a man as Mirabeau. The 
fortunes of his early youth—the habits of his later years—have 
been the subject of all the distorting exaggerations of vulgur 
wonder: we naturally desire to know the of all tiie mar¬ 

vellous tales of his various learning, his love of pleasure, and !)is 
wonderful appropriation of the labours of others—the lofty pride 
of his character, and the fervour of his democratic principles— 
the reported atrocity of his 8ecret»iiiachinations»with Orleans; the 
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venality by which be aold his talents and his pepnlaritj to the 
service of the court which he bad hunibled, and the arts by which 
he maintained to the last, against eager and powerful rivals, the firm 
dominion over the passions of the changeable and suspicious mul¬ 
titude whom he was supposed to be betraying. We wish to know, 
too, whether he appeared in the near and unguarded view of private 
life, the same wonderful being tliat he showed himself in the iri- 
bune, whether the p^w er of his eloquence was the elFect of well- 
concerted trick,—of the occasional excitements of a weak and 
fervid temperament, or bbt the highest and most public display of 
the eeergies of a great mind expressing on momentous occasions 
the emotions of a permanent enthusiasm, and the conclusions of 
sober and systematic thought. There is more even than all this 
which requires elucidation in the character and conduct of Mira- 
beau. 11 is votes and his speeches are before us, but they do not 
easily explain his policy. We are sometimes at a loss to compre¬ 
hend what after all was the drift of his oratory and his intrigues, 
or whether indeed he had any fixed purpose in his view. Some¬ 
times he appears hurried onward by the contagious enthusiasm of 
the times—sometimes calmly and effectually restraining the excited 
feelings of his countrymen; to the last the advocate of popular 
rights, or, as some think, the fomenter of confusion, with intervals 
in which he upheld the tottering existence of authority, and en¬ 
forced submission on the people. It is not difficult for those who 
will attentively study the course of his policy to penetrate its de¬ 
sign, or rather to discover the feelings which throughout predo¬ 
minated in Ids mind. But it is easier for the thoughtless to find 
many and strange motives for his conduct than to explain tlu;m 
by the operation of a simple and uniform state of feeling. "J’bc 
apparent inconsistency of his actions is reconciled by the suppo¬ 
sition of an inconceivable incongraity of character, or the influence 
of dark and deep-laid intrigues. Some, who are not willing to credit 
the tales of his enormous villainy, believe him to have been actu¬ 
ated by the dictates of a |iddy fancy, the wayw'ard ambition of 
displaying kis power in alternately destroying and reviving an 
empire; and otl^rs imagine that the care of his own interests was 
the clue to bis wliojle conduct; that his love of liberty and his 
love of order were equally gross and well-played hypocrisies— 
that he was stimulated at all times by the wdsh of gaining power 
or money, now lured by the popular shout, and now by the civil 
list or the seals of office, speaking and acting but to earn the bribe 
of the day* from the Court, the Mob, or Orleans. 

The charac^r wad conduct of Mirabeau have been inexplicable, 
only itt so Ibr aa the public have not possessed a knowledge of 
& Of no^ considered dieir conneicion with each other. 
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The work of M. JDumont is valuable, not so much as cou- 
tiibuting any great store of new and interesting facts, or supplying 
new views of his conduct, but as couiirming what was previously 
the most rational explanation of all that appeared unaccountable. 
Every uew aspect, every deeper insight renders Mirabeau less 
monstrous and more wonderful: explains the singularities of 
his character, by setting forth the greatness of his genius. Some 
indeed have been delighted with the work of Dumont, as 
offering what to them appears a safe and satisfactory solution of 
the eminence of Mirabeau; as showing that the great qualities 
of his oratory were not the produce of one, but the cordribution 
of many minds; that his opinions, and even his phraseology, were 
suggested by the combined wisdom of others; that he was but 
the tool of their machinations, or organ of their ’deliberations; a 
mountebank W'hom the chance possession of a good stage, a loud 
voice, and consummate impudence, enabled to appropriate the 
labours and honours of better men. Such conclusions as these 
are the result of a very supeilicial, or very prejudiced con¬ 
sideration. The account which M, Dumont gives is, if rightly 
weighed, calculated to increase our admiration for Mirabeau. 
It detracts not from the richness or variety of his powers. After 
all, he remains in possession of all the attributes of his unrivalled 
eloquence. While we continue our unabated admiration for his 
oratory, we learn to appreciate more highly the depUi and con¬ 
sistency of his political sagacity; and discover that he w^as the 
greatest orator of his time, because he felt the most strongly the 
enthusiasm of liberty, and judged the most wisely of the character 
of his coteniporaries, and the tendency and issue of events. 
The study of his life and speeches is equally iustruclive, whether 
W'c look on him us a statesman, and fathom the wise policy by 
which he rendered himself the master of the llevolution, or regard 
him in the more undisputed eminence which he enjoys as an 
orator, and search the records of his speeches for models of .the 
most elevated, pure, and stirring eloquence. 

The family of Mirabeau was one, which, from its possessions 
and antiquity, occupied a high position among the noblesse of 
Provence. His father, the Marquis de MiralJeau, was a man of 
some literary eminence, associated in principles and connected by 
friendship with Qiiesnay, and the rest of the philosophic sect called 
Economistes. “ Uami des hmmes'" was the name which ho as¬ 
sumed to mark his extended philanthropy.* ^Utiferrtunately, liow’- 
ever this philanthropy appears to have been somewhat of that 
kind, much lauded by many writers of that period, which incul¬ 
cated a regard for the species in preference to the discliarge of ih^ 
duties of natuiul affectioa for ^ araa’s own femily. Haughty .and 
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profuse, “ the friend of mankind” detested his son, because lie 
also exhil)ited haughtiness and inflexibility in his character; he 
gave him the habits of an ostentatious and lavish nobleman, 
irritated his passions by his own violence, accustomed him to the 
evil influence of. domestic dissensions and dissimulations, and 
drove him to distress by denying him the indulgences which his 
education had habituated him to require. The early life of 
Mirabeau was that of j^in outcast and adventurer. He obtained 
his first wife by means of a disgraceful fraud; and the connexion 
was soon severed by tlie lirutual dislike and infidelity of both 
parties. •The stormy and vvild adventures of his youth, his various 
and irregular amours, his distresses, his irregularities, and his 
sufferings, became and remain sufficiently notorious. The malice 
of his fatlier and the benignity of a paternal despotism, inflicted 
on him the vexations of frequent imprisonments. Fifty-four 
letlres de cachet, he informs us in one of his speeches, had been 
issued against the dift’erent members of his family; and of these 
seventeen had been his own portion. In a three-years’ confine¬ 
ment at Vincennes, he found almost the only period of leisure 
for study, and in this he composed, or, as we are informed by M. 
Dumont, stole from the romances and new spapers of the day, the 
letters to Mad. Monnier, which first gave him notoriety or fame 
as an author. I’he intervals of liis imprisonments were generally 
passed in exile, sometimes in a needy dependence on tlie profits 
of his pen, and sometimes in official employments of not the 
most delicate nature. Through such a life as this his reputation, 
most probably his conduct, did not pass untarnished ; and we 
may eaply believe that he w'as guilty of many meauncsses, men 
of gentlemanly birth and feelings often having singularly little 
delicacy as to the mode in which they raise money when they 
want it. Yet the vices which dishonoured, do not appear to have 
depraved him. “ Ses maurs etait vicieuses et non crapulences,’' 
spyii.M. Dumont. Further on he tells us, (and this is the judg¬ 
ment of a man of a most* pure and sensitive morality,) that 
Mirabeau couki appreciate all that is good and pure, and that no 
one had a higher esteem for strong and virtuous characters. 

** Thei-e was in liirn sv sort of enthusiasm for the beautiful which did 
not allow itself to be degraded by his vices ; it was like a glass which 
might be soiled, but imraediately resumes its lustre. His conduct was often 
in contradiction with bis language, not from want of sincerity, but of 
steadiness ; he had a pui’fty of reason which elevated his soul, but violent 
passions which hurried It beyond his control.” 

Daring the greater part of this period he was in want, and 
obliged to write for his livelihood. His publications were most 
volamiflous and variaus. He badt written on alnlost the whole 
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circle of the sciences. His irregular and dissipated life^ had ad¬ 
mitted of his accumulating a very small stock of souml know¬ 
ledge; what information he had, however, was various; and the 
amazing clearnesis and quickness of liis mind enabled him to 
supply his deficitencies. A hint from one person, or a conver¬ 
sation with another, furnished him with the materials of a treatise; 
many of his works were composed under the direction, or from 
the information of his friends; others yere wholly written by 
them, and the only share which their supposed author had in 
their produrtion was the inspiration of the eloquent converse 
with which he stimulated the fancy of the writer, the suggestion 
of a train of striking thought or language, tlie insertion of a page 
or a phrase of his own fervid style, and the putting liis popular 
name on the title-page. “ ll avait le talent de deterrer des la/ens 
ignores.’’ His works on finance, by which he had acquired a 
high reputation, were almost entirely dictated by Claviere or 
Panchaud. His large and useful work on the Prussian Monarchy 
was the work of an able officer of that country, Major Mauvilloii. 
There was no subject apparently on which he was not willing to 
get up a book. M. Dumont tells us that he had no sooner made 
an acquaintance with some geographer, than straight he meditated 
an Universal Geography;” that if he could have got hold of 
a Chinese grammar, he would have written on the Chinese 
language, or undertaken gn encyclopaedia, could he Intve got well 
paid for the job. 

An amusing and very striking account is given of the mode in 
which the author’s acquaintance with Mirabeau commenced. It 
was through the medium of Romilly, who was his companion in 
a visit to Paris in 1788. The reputation of Mirabeau at that 
time was so bad, that Komilly felt very little inclination to renew 
an acquaintance with him, which he hud made some time before ; 
and indeecd, when Mirabeau paid his first visit, from accident or 
design, left Dumont to receive him. The fascination of «Mi- 
rabeau's manner, and the charm of *his conversation were such, 
that the visit lasted two hours, and ended in Dumont’s accepting 
an invitation to dinner, and telling Romilly thgt no consideration 
should induce him to give up the acquaintance of a man whose 
conversation had pleased and enlivened him so much. The 
scruples of Romilly gave way equally before the influence of his 
most irresistible social qualities ; anti a close and permanent inti¬ 
macy was the immediate result. , 

The prospect of a great crisis in the government of Prance was 
at this time in the contemplation o£ everyone; and from the 
first Mirabeau perceived the opportunity and the path to emi¬ 
nence. The patronage of Culonne had somewhat linked •bitp 
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with th^t unpopular minister; he had written against Neckerat 
the time that he was the idol of France, and, as M. Dumont 
informs us, very nearly compromised himself in the eyes of the 
public, by attempting a refutation of that minister’s reply to 
Calonne. Throughout his life, however, Mirabeau had been the 
advocate of liberal principles. The tendency of all educated 
men of liis age was towards such opinions in philosophy and in 
politics; and the oppuession which he had experienced in his 
own person had not recopciled him to despotism, or permitted 
him to remain indifferent to^its evils. As the advocate of liberty 
and goefti government, he was known to th§ public; and to this 
great cause he determined to devote himself. There is nothing 
more interesting in M. Dumont’s w'ork than the description he 
gives us of the state of Mirabeau’s mind at this period. He tells 
us of his projects and preparations, how frankly lie avowed the 
irregularities of his youth, and his regret for the faults be had 
committed, and how he used to announce himself as one who 
would redeem his past errors by the most useful application of 
his talents, and a devotion to the cause of humanity and freedom, 
from which no personal interest should turn him. Through all 
the irregularities of his life he had preserved unimpaired the 
elevation and vigour of his character: a lofty sentiment of his 
own powers, a consciousness of high capacity, the hope perhaps 
of a high destiny, had sustained him in situations by wliich others 
would have been degraded, and buoyed him up against obloquy, 
and the consciousness of having merited it. “ Tell her,” he 
said once of a lady who had refused what he conceived a just 
request—'Fell her she is wrong in refusing me, and that the 
time is not far oft’ in which talent also will give power.” 

Provence was what was called a 'pmjH d'etats, and possessed a 
species of subordinate assembly or states. In a preliminary 
meeting of this body, Mirabeau took his seat in virtue of fiefs 
obfainetl by bis marriage. Jle remained heie sufficiently long to 
render himself remarkable among his order as a solitary advocate 
of popular rights, and was then excluded, perhaps from dislike of 
his politics, but on the alleged ground of some defect in his qua¬ 
lification, for which .'t was in that province necessary to possess . 
some peculiar territorial rights in addition to nobility. The re¬ 
jection of the noblesse secured his election by the tiers-etat. To 
notify himself as a candidate for their suffrages, he affected to 
establish himself in «trade, and was nominated at the same time 
by Aix and by Marseilles. He elected to sit for the former; 
and M. Dumont thinks 'that he could only have declined the 
honour of representing the great commercial port of France, by 
his "coJjsciousness of certain irregular manoeuvres, on account of 
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which his return would probably have been annulled. One 
record, however, there does iixist of tlie arts by which he courted 
the suflVages of the people of Marseilles, and it is one that does 
him the highest honour. Discontent and tumults had been oc¬ 
casioned in that city by tlie commencement of that deplorable 
period of scarcity, by \’ihich the disorders of the siibsequeiit 
n'volution were so gieatly ag<:ravaled; and JMirabean put his 
popularity to the hazard by an address, i^i which he pointed out 
truths little appreciated in his country then or sinc(‘, little likelv 
at any titne lo lind favour uilh a suffering peo{)le,—namely the 
impro])riety of the govermneiil, by any inteiderence, lowtring the 
price of bread, and tlie public advantages of a high price in 
seasons of scarcity. 

Madame de Stael (herself an eye-w'itncss) informs us that the 
evil reputation of Mirabeauhad already excited alarms, respecting 
the inlluencc whicii his talents might probably exercise; and 
that in the procession of the deputies at the opening of the 
Statcs-ficneral, all eyes were bent on his lofty form, and long 
and bushy hair. Nevertheless, ins reception in the Assembly was 
of such a nature as to convince him that the eminence he en¬ 
joyed was of no honourable nature. When his name was called, 
a mnrnuir spread throughout the hall, and even a hiss was heard, 
which the linn cleiiance of h:s hearing cr)nld hardly check. On 
various occasions he attempted to .speak, and w'as ill received by 
his audience. Such was the di.S( ouraging commencement of 
his career as an orator! When M. Dumont first saw him after 
the mci'ting of the Statcs-General, he found him furious at the 
trealnu'ut he had experienced, and venting his rage on the As¬ 
sembly, which he was at the same time openly iiisnlting in his 
“ Le/lr(:!i*a ars comnieliam." The sage counsels of Dumont coii- 
sok d his disappointment, moderated his anger, and induced him 
lo think of conciliating instead of attempthig to bear down the 
opinion of the Assembly, and to \vait patiently for a favourable 
opportunity of displaying his superiority. A few days after, the 
opportunity came. Among the many strangers‘who crowded 
the hall durrng these <]isorderly meetings, in which the deputies 
of the ticn^ were occupied in awaiting the .junction of the other 
orders, was Duroverai, a distinguished Genevese, banished from 
his country foi the jrart he had taken against the aristocratic 
parly of tirat state, and tbon on terms of intimacy with JMirabean. 
Once or twice, when sitting and talking among some deputies 
in the hall, lie sent a note in pencil to Mirabeau, on some 
subject of momentary interest. 'I'his'was observed by a deputy, 
who felt vehemently scandalized thereat, and soon after, in a 
thundering vome, denounced * a foreigner,* an exile, a refugee 
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ill Engl^id, and a pensioner of that government, who had dared 
to seat himself in that hall, and offer his suggestions to the 
deputies.” l iie extraordinary and wholly inexplicable violence 
of this brutal denunciation startled the Assembly; the friends of 
Duroverai trembled for the consequences, when Mirabeau, who 
was talking to some ladies at the other end of the hall, and had 
caught the insult offered to his friend, and to the cause of Gene¬ 
vese freedom, rushed ,to his place, and raised above the tumult 
his commanding tones. 

. ‘r 

“ .T{' coiiviens avee Ic pivopinant que mil intlividu non depute, soil 
indigene, soifc otrangcr, ne doit t^tre assis parnii uous. Mais les droits 
sucres dc rnmitie, les droits plus saints de riiuinanito, le respect que je 
• portd a cette assoinblcc d’cnians de la patrie, d’aniis de la paix, rn'or- 
donnent a la fois de suparcr de ravcrtissenieut de police, Ja denon- 
ciation, la delation vrainient odiense que. le preopinant n’a pas craint d’y 
ajoutcr. 11 a os6 dire que dans le giand noinbre d’etrangers qui sc 
trouvaient parnii nous, il otait un jiroscrit, un rcfiigie en Angletcrre, mi 
pensionnaire du roi d'Angleterrc. Cet etranger, ce proscrit, ce refugie, 
e’est M. Duroverai, Tun des plus respectables citoyens du moride. 
.Tamais, la liberte n'eut de defenseur plus eclairc, plus laboricux, plus 
^ desintcressc.” 

After meiiliouiiig his exertions in the cause of hninanity and 
freedom, he adds— 


“ Enveloppe dans la proscription que les aristocrates firciit prononcer 
par les dcstrucleurs de la liberie Gemevoise, M. Duroverai sc retira cii 
Angletcrre, ct sans doute il n’abdiquera jamais riionticur dc son exil 
aussi long-ternps que la libcrte n’aura pas rccouvre 'scs droits dans sa 
patrie. Ihi grand noinbre dc citoyens rcs|)ectables de la (Irandc-lire- 
tagne s’eniprcssercnt d’accueillir Ic rcpublicaiii proscrit, lui nienagercnt 
la reception la plus honoiable, et provoipierent Ic gouvcrneuicnt h lui 
donner line pension. Ce fut en quelque sortc une couronne civique 
decernec p.ar le penplc modernc que le genie tutelaire de I'espece 
iiumainc parait avoir prepose plus specialement au cnlte dc la libcrte . 
. , ^ Voilii letranger, Ic proserjt, le refugid, que I’on vous deiioncc ! . . 
. . . Autrefois im infortunc enibrassait les aiitels, il y eebappait a la 
rage des niecbafts, il y tiouvait im asile inviolable: cette salle va devenir 
le temple qu’au iioin„des Fraiifais vous dlevez k la libertG ! Soufl'rirez- 
vous’ qu’nn martyr de cette libcrte y refoive un outrage ?” 


The impression of this lofty and generous burst was over¬ 
powering ; the speaker was interrupted by universal applause ; all 
the prepossessions which had hitherto Ihw'arted his success were 
dispelled by the charm of his eloquence, and Mirabeau stood 
forth the leader of the popular cause. Already, however, had 
the decision and daring ofdiis conduct placed him foremost, and 
maTked him as fittest to lead in that busy and fearful period. 
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He it was who proposed llu- iinal .suniinons to the nobles and 
clergy ; and declared that the proposals of the tiers huviiig been 
rcjjected, the moment for talcing u decided part was come. Op¬ 
posed to the, bold step of assuming the designation of Natiouaf 
Assembh/y he nevertheless urged the most determined resistance 
to the measures which the court in consctjuence directed against 
the A ssembly. Iful the gieat triumph of his elof|uence and 
energy was on the day <*f the Seance lloy^le, that fatal day on 
which tht‘ ill-advised Louis eutcied the Assembly, surrounded by 
all the display of military despotisinj annulled all its decrees, 
and ordered w'ilh menaci' and jeproach the separation •of the 
three orders. When*lhc king had left the hall, the deputies of 
the commons reinaincd in the silence of ama/ement and per¬ 
plexity. The moment was come in which the great question of 
the liberty of France was to be decided, in which it was to be 
settled whether tin; Assembly was to submit to the orders of the 
king, or, by disobeying him, assert the supremacy of the national 
will. The silence was broken by Mirabeau. 

“ IMessieurs,'’ he said, j’avoue quo cc que voiis venez d’entendre 
pourrait I'trc Ic saint dc la palrio, si Ics presens du despotisme ii’etaient 
pas tonjours <!angcrcux. . . . L’a])pareil dcs arincs, la violation du temple 
national, pour vous coniinandei d’etre heuicux ! Ou sont les enneinis 
dc la nation ? Cat.ilina est-il a nos ])ortes ' Je demandc qu’en vous 
convrant dc vof re (lignite, dc votre puissance legislative, voiu vous ren- 
fcrniie'/, dans la icligion de vofre scrinciit : il iic vous perinct de vous 
separer (jii’aprcs avoir fait la constitution,'’ 

At this moment tlio master of the roremonies, the Marquis de 
Bicze, a yuimg man, (whom we have scon as a peer of Trance, 
within the last }t;ar or two, asserting the unimpaired vigour of his 
youthful folly by bis senseless oj)pt)sitioti to another revolution.) 
entered, and addressing the Assembly, said “ Vous avez cuiemlu 
/es ordres du roi'' 

“ Oni, Monslcni'," continued Mirabeau^” nous avons entendus les in¬ 
tentions (pi'on a suggiMves au mi: luais vous, <pii n’avez iei ni voix, 
ni place, ni droit de pavler, vous n’etes pas fait pour nou!f rappelcr son 
(liscours. Cependant, pour evit.er tout dclai, allez djre a votre inaitre 
(jue. nous somines ici par la puissance du peuple, et qu’on ne uousen arra- 
ehcru epic par la puissance des baioncttes.” 

'Fbese strong and simple words decided tlic event of the day. 
The Assembly mianimously and entlinsiastically confirmed its 
former proceedings; at the proposid of Mirabyeau it declared the 
person of every deputy inviolable,—the court faiiltered before 
the audacity of the commons,—the nexl day the majority ol the 
clergy joined lln^ Assembly, the opposition of the court was van¬ 
quished, and a revolution aebievtai. 
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it wjjs not, however, secured. The court, tliough it had shrunk 
from asserting its authority by merely moral intluence, and yielded 
to the force of public opinion, was preparing the means of vio¬ 
lently re-establishing itself, despite of that opinion, in the posses¬ 
sion of its ancient prerogative. That a plot, or at any rate a 
secret design, of dissolving the Assembly, and repressing by force 
of arms any consequent discontent or resistance in Paris—that 
such a plot had beqn contrived by the court, was actually in 
course of execution, and was moreover on the point of being 
brought to a successful issue, is matter of ceitainty*: it is doubtful 
only whether the king was completely in the secret; nor is it of 
much iuiportaiiee: he acted entirely under the guidance of those 
who were, sanctioned bom sheer weakness all the measures 
fromw'hich his judgment and his humanity alike shrunk. ^J'hirty 
tl^iousand troops, mostly foreign regiments, were collected around 
Paris and Versailles : the majority of the noblesse openly declared 
that their amalgamation with llie Assembly was but temporary : 
and the insolent confidence and throats of the courtiers gave notice 
of a speedy vengeance on the leaders of the popular party; and 
these, alarmed alike for the success of their cause and their own 
personal safely, prepared plot against plot. Mirabeau alone 
maintained that the surest mode ol‘ intimidating the government 
was, by denouncing its conduct, tofoice it to a public uiscussiou 
of its proceedings. Interrupting the debates on the subject of the 
new constitution, he made his famous speech, exposing the pre¬ 
parations of the court, and pointing out the danger alike to the 
people and the royal authority of the approach of the troops to 
Paris: he concluded by moving an address to llie king for tin- 
withdrawal of the troops, and the establishment of a “ garde 
bourgeoise.” 'Phe first jiroposal was taithusiaslically adopted, 
and Mirabeau was appointed to draw up the address : tlic second 
was negatived, it being judged uinvise to urge it at that time : it 
eljjually, however, attained its end, and was evidently the origin of 
the national guaid, which within a few days was Spontaneously 
established throughout Prance. M. Dumont informs us that the 
speech was coiuposed by himself, being a resume of the various 
conversations in which Mirabeau himself and two or three friends 
had talked over the dangerous state of affairs. Mirabeau, ou 
being coniinissioued to prepare the address, prevailed on Dumont 
to write that likcwisi;. The result was tiiat famous address, of 
which the arguments were indeed those of the speech in a new 
form; but of which the form was so admirably adapted to the 
end and the occasion, the style so strong, so logical, so dignified, 
80 earnest, and so flatteringly respectful, as to render it worthy of 
the warm admiration it then elicited, and has ever since received. 
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The answer of the King w as evasive : he staled that the, troops 
were collected solely to maintain Iraiujiiillity, and offered to remove 
the seat of the Assembly to Soissons or Noyon. The Assembly 
expressed its dissatisfaction. The Comte de Ciillon proposed to 
pla<*e reliance on tiic word of tin; king as a man of honour. 

f^a parole d’un roi lionnete homnie,” replied Mirabeau, est 
iin mauvuis garant de la eonduiU; de son niinisti^re.” He urged 
with force the danger of ihat blind confideiicc in its kings which 
had so often mined France, and plainly stated that the object of the 
proposed transfer of the seat of I he Assembly was to place them 
more completely at thq mercy of the troops. “ Nousavons dffmande 
la rctraite des troupes : voila I’ohjet dc iiotre adresse : nous 
n’avons pas detnande a fair les troupes.” lie concluded this bold 
and eloquent speech by exhorting the Assembly to insist without 
remission on the withdrawal of the troops. His advice was 
not followed. The next mottling (Sutiday, July 12) it was know'll 
that Necker, and his most popular colleagues, had been suddenly 
dismissed, and succeeded h\ a ministry taken from the noted op¬ 
ponents of popular rights, riie same evening tlislurbances, per¬ 
haps partially aggravated by secret instigation, broke out in Paris. 
On Montlay the city was in organized revolt. Jinring this period 
consternation prevailed at Versailles. '^J'he Assembly preserved a 
calm and imposing attitude. All except the nohfe.sse and their 
most violent adherents were united in opposition to the court. 
'^J^he energies of Mirabeau were not wanted—the friends of 
Necker led the resistance. The Assembly declared itself in per¬ 
manence, and concealing its alarm, resumed the discussion of tin? 
constitution. The morning of Tuesday was one of terror. Verr 
saillcs was filled w'ith tioops ; the road to Paris was occupied by 
the military ; the most frightful reports circulated of the disturb.- 
ances in the city, and of the designs of the court. The queen, 
the princes and the courtiers w'erc seen visiting the troops in the 
orangery, distributing refreshments, apd addressing both officefs 
and soldiiM's, "l^he night of I’tiesday had been fixed on for striking 
the great blow. J^aris was to be entered at all pbiuts by the 
army; the Assembly dissolved, and the wants of government to be 
relieved by a national bankruptcy and a papoi- currency. Mira¬ 
beau, and otber h'ading meuiliers of the popular party, knew' that 
their persons were menaced, and to secure themselves remained 
in the Assembly. As the day advanced llie a^arm wont on increa- 
ing. The movements of the militaiy, the distant sound of cannon, 
announced the progress of .some fearful event. The Assembly 
continued its sittings at night. A first deputation had obtained 
only an evasive answ er from the king : a second and third were 
sent, and the desired result was not*obtained. Sbccessive accounts 
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arrive4 from Paris ; now brought by members of the Assembly who 
had made their way with difficulty from the capital, and came to 
tell of the commencement of the combat, and of the spectacles of 
carnage they themselves had witnessed ; now by a deputation from 
the electors, sent to give authentic information of the disasters and 
confusion of the city. A dead silence reigned throughout the 
gloomy hall while these tidings were telling. Long after midnight 
the sitting of the Asse-tiibly w'as suspended for awhile. Tn the in¬ 
terval the news arrived that the Pastille was taken, and thegovernor 
and the provost of Paris nuirdeiaa] ; and that Parts was in aims, 
expecting an immediate assault from the tyiny encamped around 
its walls. The Assembly met at break of day. Another deputa¬ 
tion (it Wi\9 the fifth) was sent to urge the king to prevent the 
effiusion of blood. The voice of Mil a beau was hoarse from 
fatigue and emotion when he stopped iht; de[)utation about to 
proceed on its mission, and gave them these memorable in¬ 
structions. 

Ditcs-Iui bien que leshordes etrangercs dont nous sonuucs investis out 
re^u hier la visile des jirinccs, des princesses, des favoris, dcs favorites, el 
leurs caresses, et leurs exhortations, ct lenrs presens. Dites-lui (jue toute la 
nuit ces satellites etrangers, gorges d’or ct de vin, ont predit duns leurs 
chants impiesl’asservissement de. la Prance, ct <juc; leurs vauixbrntaux in- 
voquaient la destruction de rasscniblec nationale. Dilcs-lui qne dans sou 
palais memc les com tisans ont niele leurs clauses au son de cette musicpie 
barbare, et que telle fut ravant-sceiie de la Saiut-liaitlicdoiui. Ditcs-lui 
que ce Henri dont rnnivers bemit la meinoire, celn'i de se.s aieiix qu il von- 
lait prendre pour luodele, faisait passer des vivres dans Paris rc'volte, 
qu’il assiegeait cn personne ■, ct que scs eonseillcrs feroccs font rebrousser 
les farines que le commerce appoitc dans Paris fidelc et atfamc’.” 

This was the last exertion made or required. The deputation 
was stopped by the arrival of the king, who came to announce hi.s 
compliance with the wishes of th(‘ Assenihly. 'Plic advice of the 
Due de Liancomt, who had, during tlic night, obtained access to 
tlie king, had determined .this .step. Put it hud been rendered 
necessary. ^Thc troops at Versailles had refused to act agaihslt 
the people of Paris. It was now apparent that the; command of 
the army had parsed from the king to the Assembly. This triumph 
was obtained by tht; energetic per.scveranee of the As.scmbly: and 
we have detailed at this length all the circumstances of that me- 
niorablc struggle, bcc.uise it is necessary to compieliend the exact 
state and progress of atl’aiis in ortler to appreciate fully the daring 
of Mirabeau, who*firsl coucidved the plan of wresting out of the 
hands of the court the .sword it had imsheallted, and llio'might of 
fhat eloquence which inipelh'd aiidnerxed the Assembly to corn- 
mibrtce the strtigg^e, and achieve the victory. 'Phis is the most 
itriking period after all of Mirabeau’s life. There aic speeches 
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ol bis which (iispliiy uioic \ari(.(l and nioic lliiislicd pc^wers of 
oratory —speeches ^\l^icil U is easier for us to uiiderslaiid, and at 
this period to feel the loiee oi. lint never again ilid there occur 
to liiin an occasion in which all the (jnalilies of a leader of the 
people were so luily callcvi forth. JNever was there a time in 
which eloquence had more to do, or in which more was done by 
eloquence. 

It is not our purpose to detail with anyiinlnutcncss the subse¬ 
quent career of Mirabeau. 'The jiower of the Assembly being 
established, flu* ordhiaiy conise of leprescnlative goveiniiient 
followed. 4'hc lon<^ labour oi refonning the corrupt anti worn- 
out institutions of the country, and of construcliug a constitution, 
was contiiuu'd liy the wise and virtuous men whp guided those 
deliberations, though thwarted by the selfish intrigues of factions, 
and the loquacity of legislative dullness. Our interest in Mira¬ 
beau is no longer excited by exertions in moments of peculiar 
emergency: oiir attention is rather directed to his conduct in 
mass, and we desire to know w'hat constitution he wished to 
establish, what designs he appears to have formed, and wliat 
policy he jmisned ^ It wa‘, not the tortuous or shifting policy it 
has often appcareil to inattentive observcis : his coudnet was uci- 
thei that of a man, who, to promote his own secret ambition, first 
disorgani/ed his counliy, and then endeavoured to remould it in 
snbsei vieiice to liis owii\icws,nor that ofone whose career of head¬ 
long folly and guilt was all at once chocked by some sudden gleam 
of prudence or jiang ofieinoise, and wdiosc latter days were spent 
in unavailing atti inpts to lepair tin; mischief he had been doing, 
and connleracl the excitonienl he had been busied in tomenting. 
To the last he seems to have laboured for the same purpose as he 
had in view at the commencement; and if he appeared at dif- 
leienl times under tlu' iidluencc of different feelings, it W'as simply 
because he was perpetually “ varying his means to preserve the 
nmty of his end.” ^ ’ 

vJ\H'lie French Revolution will never be understood by those who 
consider it the appointed issue of a deep-laid consjJiracy, or the 
result of a conflict between parlies, imceasiiigJy directing their 
eftorts to the establishment of some favourit<j scheme of goverii- 
inent. We do the leaders of the Revolution injustice by supposing 
their conduct the result of deliberate forethought and speculation, 
when it was in fact dictated by circumstances, necessitated by the 
line adopted liy their adversaries. The common notion in this 
country, even of those who arc inclined to feel some sympathy 
with men who struggled for freedom, is* that the germ of all the 
parties that subsequently agitated France existed in the Assembly 
from its first formation ^—-that lltesc parties f6r a long time coil- 
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cealed fhcir extreme views, b} dark intrigues and wily manoeuvres 
augmented their strength in silence, wliile, wrapped in deep dis¬ 
simulation, they watched for the opportunity which called them 
one after the other into action; until at length even the republi¬ 
cans threw off the mask, and openly aimed at the monarchy a long- 
meditated blow’. The truth, how'over, seems to be, that no de¬ 
liberative assembly ever met with views so similar and so free from 
party feelings. One «omnion wish pervaded the people and their 
representatives—that of reptoring tranquillity, relieving the state 
of general suff ering, and securing some guafantees fbr future good 
governrnent. The pai ties w'ere not deve/ope^l, but actually /or/wer/ 
by events. The opposition of the court, displayed in every shape 
and degree of open and covert hostility, impelled men of differmi 
characters into the adoption of means of more or loss vigorous 
defence. The bold and sanguine trusted to tlic inffueiice of 
public opinion on tin; exercise of the king’s authority, and thought 
he might .safely be invested with all the power ncccssai v to the 
hereditary chief of a monai chy : men of a more suspicious or cau¬ 
tious character, in proportion to their fear^ and the imprudences 
of the court, became more and more jealous of trusting the crown 
with the necessary power, because it w’ouh! he sure to abuse it; 
and it was not until Lfiiiis had given a decisive proof oi his insin¬ 
cerity by attempting to escape from Paris, that some liegan to sus¬ 
pect that no reliance could be placed on the professions of kings, 
and to contemplate the possibility of a republic. 15y small conces¬ 
sions, made with readiness and sincerity in the outset, the king 
might have secured permanent tranquillity, and established the 
royal authority in conjunction with representative government. 
The inflnence of the As.sembly would leave been employed in up¬ 
holding the executive, and a constitution would have been framed 
in which the monarch w’oiild liave held a filling .share of power. 


rom the first, however, the weakness and insincerity of 
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laifttT cbrdial co-operation served X»ut fo'hii^ some se cret jiitcigue 
fo y the destru ction orfKeTolTstiTiTElbtnmd thF^punishment of, its 
authors. Xk*' rojarauthority was destro yed in the violent strugg le 
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tnaintain, that 111 a inonajcliical form of goveiiinient, so*little in¬ 
fluence .slioukl be given to the heivditaiy chid as was allov/ed by 
the constitution of 1790. Jiut before we blame the Assembly, let 
ns see whether what we consider desirable was possible. View 
tlieni as men engaged in a eontinned and deadly struggle, first to 
ac(|uire and then to preserve freedijiii—obliged in self-defence to 
meet force by force amt plot by plot—compelled to destroy, be¬ 
cause every thing established was used a barrier to their pro¬ 
gress—consljained to rebuild without freeiloin in the choice of 
their plan or their materials; and taught by hourly experience that 
[lower could not safely b<! trusted to those who were its fitting 
depositaiies,—you will excuse their meeting difficulties by ex¬ 
pedients, and legislating unwisely for ^steiity, b?jcausc their first 
care was to obtain [iresent security. 

Much has the Assembly been blamed for doing what it did not, 
and much for not doing what it could not do. It is reproached 
with having disorganized France, and instigated the people to 
discontent and disorder. But it was not by the 7\ssembly that 
this was done. It iomid tlie people dislrnstlnl of government 
and accustomed to resistance. All habits ol obedience were 
aheadV relaxed. '^I'he parliaments ami the nobles were arrayed 
in hostility against the court. \\ hole [irovlucos were in a state 
bordering on auarchy : some tumults had been repressed by 
bloodshed; in some the military had refused to come into col¬ 
lision wdlh tlie people, and the seilition had been unpunished 
and successful. Those who, in the jnesiimptioii of their igno- 
laiicc or caielessuess, are fond of reproaching the Assembly as a 
collection of crack-brained theorists, wlio disturbed the peace 
of a well-ordered community by their reckless adoption of 
general [irinciples, and their disiegard of existing circumstances 
and feelings, seem ihctnselves to fall into the error of blaming 
them merely for not ado[)ting some plausible but wholly iijap- 
plicable theory of government; for *yielduig' to the infiiience of 
feelings and shaping their conduct to emergencies, pf which their 
cciisurers are ignorant or umiimdful. ft was not from any theore¬ 
tical love of habitual Insurrection, that the' Assembly coun- 
tciiancod the. resistance oi the people to the royal authority; 
it was to secure the first elements of freedom to the nation, and 
personal safely to themselves. 'I he storming of the Bastille, 
which w’c, in calm reflexion on the danger*ol the slightest relax¬ 
ation of popular obedience, pardon rather tfiaii approve, was in 
their eyt;s an event which saved France from a tyranny or a 
civil war: the. wild mob which sacked the palace of Versailles 
appeared to their not imjiistilia)3lc suspicions, as tlieir daiiger.ous 
but timely protector from proscription. They acted w'itli pre- 
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cipitatioif, because time was denied llicm, and vvilli violence, 
because gentleness and justice were unavailing. Jn a night and 
by a word they swept away privileges, institutions, and even 
rights of property; because every day in v\hich the attempt was 
made to maintain them witnessed some fresli tumult on the 
part of a people whom their existence had goaded into frenzy, 
They extended their destructive hostility to emblems and names 
and forms; but it was because these had become the devices 
of a hostile faction. Tliey'clianged the whole lorm of the ju¬ 
dicial sytitem of France, because it was odious to the people, 
inelficieiit for its purpose, and connected with llic feudal systimi 
, W'bicli had been previously condemned, "i hey destroyed the 
ancient and once popular parliaments, because these loo had lost 
their authority, and their hold on tiie national mind; bccunse they 
had become the instruments of their adversaries, and lirst raised 
the standard of hoslilit_\ to the Assembly. Thus, too, they were 
compelled to break up the ancient municipal organization of 
France. And in all this, instead of disregaiding the feelings of 
the people, they acted perhaps only loo much in accordance 
with them; they trampled on no prejudices but those which had 
ceased to exist, and destroyed only institutions w Inch had already 
tost their vitality. 

But the enemies of alistractions and theories blame them for 
etablishing a constitution founded on geneial principles, little 
adapted to the state of France; and some extend their consistent 
censure to their rejection of what was perliajis llic wildest theory 
of constitutional reform ever jiroposed, that of the wholesale 
importation of the British constitution into a country wliere all 
the feelings and all the subsidiarv institutions which render its 
W’orkiiig possible, were wanting. The constitution framed by the 
Assembly was eertainly very inconsistent uilh anj sound theory 
of government: but had they the means of idrming a belter ‘t A 
legislative body should doublless be composed olTwo chambers: 
but of what species of upper ehamher that ever the wit of man 
devised did any materials exist in F'l ance r VVonld it have been 
prudent, would it have been sane, to have formed an hereditary 
house of lords out of the ancient noblesse and bishops, to hay/u 
constituted the factious, fool-hardy, and incorrigible aristocratic 
minority of the Assembly, into an insurmountable barrier to 
every further reform, an obstacle to the working of the govern¬ 
ment? Or, was this second chamber to have been a senate, 
nominuted by the king at the suggestion of the queen or Nccker, 
composed of the equally inflexible adherents of either? and 
could 'this arwtocriicy of office Jiavc acquired oV retained any 
influence by the side of an ancient and hostile hereditary nobility, 
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leagued in opposition, and powerful by wealth, union, and ancient 
pre-eminence? Doubtless it is tine, that in that constitution the 
king had too little power for a monarch, too high a position for 
the chief of a republic; and that, as the establishment of a 
republic was held undesirable, the prerogatives of the king should 
have been extended. But recollect that this king was Louis 
XVI th,—that the only person to whom tlie exercise of such limited 
power could have been entrusted was the deposed despot, the 
weakness of whose characlt'r had dt'stroyed all confidence in his 
co-operation, and ^ay whether the Assembly would lAve been 
justified in investing him with a power which his advisers w'ould 
have wielded against the constitution and the public tranrjuillity. » 
The experiment of erecting a British constitution in France has 
been made in a more tranquil period, and time at least has been 
given for the trial of its practicability. One element, the here¬ 
ditary peerage, has already been swept away by the people, after 
having been perverted frem every fitting purpose by the abuse 
of the kingly power; and it remains to be seen whether an here¬ 
ditary monarchy will live through the first years of its junction 
with representative government. It is not by any my\sterious 
balance of unequal powers, that the tliree estates of the British 
constitution have existed in conjunction. The dm ability ol the 
British constitution has been seemed by the long obedience 
of centuries, by national feelings iostered by education, by our 
interests and our manners; above all, by tliat long political cx- 
peiience which lias taught every class and every estate the 
necessity of harmony, and the science of cimcession. Conceive 
a slate of affairs in which, without reference, to the wishes ol 
each other, each estate of the realm pursued its own policy, and 
consulted only its own interests,—a peerage regretting lost poli¬ 
tical power, and bent on recovering predominance, or wreaking 
its vengeance on the people,—a vveyik king in the bands of sense¬ 
less adviscis, hoping to prove his power or assert his dignity 
by thw'arting in every needful reiorm ibc will of the people and their 
representatives. Conceive the king and the limls exercising theii 
independent judgment to the full extent the constiliuion allovv.s ; 
*his is to conceive a stale of conflict which would speedily end in 
anarchy or revolution. And yet this is precisely what must have 
been the result of the establishment of,such a constitution in 
France, where sentiments of hostility belwe?!! the diflerent orders 
had already sprung up, and the collision ot iulercsts would not 
have been prevented or modified by any habits of c.onces.sion. 

M. Dumont, w'ho is little inclined tojudge the AsscmblyMiiildly, 
nevertheless inainly attributes the disasters f»f the Rcvolutioti to 
the ..haracler of ilie king. A wise and lii m prince in his place 
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woold, by timely refotnis, have obviated the necessity or the wish 
for any constitutional change; a conscientious and prudent one 
would have submitted to the inevitable abridgment of his power, 
fulfilled the duties, and enjoyed the quiet of constitutional mo¬ 
narchy ; a fierce and bigotted tyrant would have resisted from the 
outset, and perished in the speedy catastrophe of an unsuccessful 
civil war. But the judgment of Louis was just such as enabled 
him to approve of reforms, but never to aid in their execution; 
his morality was that of kindly emotions and uustejldy conduct; 
of one who never felt ill, or acted lionestly. One act of his life is 
a sample of his feelings and actions. “ I'liere is no one who 
really loves the people except Turgot and myself,” he said, when 
he dismissed that great minister, to gratify the rapacity of his 
courtiers and the jealousy of a narrow-minded intriguer. Such 
he remarned to the last, assenting to the course of the Revolution, 
and countenancing every cabal against it; compromising himself 
and his country by alternate concessions and struggles, aud paving 
with good intentions the liell into wliicb he preci|)itated France. 

His very first act, after the meeting of the States-Gcneral, was 
the withdrawal of a concession on which the wliole utility of their 
convocation depended. The attempt made to maintain the vote 
by order was a practical reversal of the doni)ling the number of 
the deputies of the tiers. As such it was resisted by that body; 
which was thus taught from the first to suspect bis sincerity and 
conquer his opposition. The confidence tluis lost was never 
regained and never merited. The Assembly felt towards him ever 
after as towards an adversary whom it w'ouhl be dangerous to 
invest with power. Hence all the violence of the first resislaiice 
of the people, and the distrust which imposed permanent limita¬ 
tions on his authority. The initiative, be it remembered, was 
not with the people or the Assembly, but with their opponents; 
and* tliose who first gave to_ the Revolution the characlcr of a 
conflict, are blanieable not only for the hostility which they felt, 
btrt for that al^So which they excited. 

The commanding energies of Mirabeau called him foremost 
into action in the early struggles of the Assembly with the royal 
authority; and he first comes before us iii the attitude of the 
fiercest of the assailants of the court. Yet it does not appear 
that he had at this time any intention of degrading the king or 
lessening his authority. It is known that he openly opposed the 
adoption of the designation of National Assembly, and proposed 
one less likely to produce collision with the other ordeis, and that 
hiis eloquent .speech on this occasion was interrupted by the mur- 
mufs of his audiente. He set SDUt most probably with the in¬ 
tention of destroying despotism and establishing representative 
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government; and from the very commencement of the dejsates on 
the constitution, it is obvious that he had no design of leaving the 
executive destitute of power. To the two chambers he was 
opposed; “but he was among the foremost advocates of the 
absolute veto,” M. Dumont iiiforms us that the singularly 
unreadable speech which he proiKninced on this occasion W'as the 
composition of the Marquis des Caseaux, the author of a confused 
and pedantic work enticed “ Siuiplicite 4e I’idee d’uiie constitu¬ 
tion,” which is highly extolled iii tlie speech. As often happened 
to him, he hatl not even looked at tlie manuscript before he began 
to read from it in thp tribune and found himself involved in the 
mazes of its dullness. Tlie very obscurity w'hich wearied the 
Assembly served to disguise from tlie people the.unpopular doc¬ 
trines which it enfolded ; liis rivals accused him of having been 
purposely confused in order to cast a doubt around his real inten¬ 
tions; and it is certain tliat he did not choose to hazard his popu¬ 
larity by voting in the minority which supported tlie absolute 

veto.” M. Dumont gives us an amusing account of their 
tinding their carriage, one day on entering Paris, surrounded by a 
inoh, who, in perfect reliance on Mirabeau, and w itli great earnest¬ 
ness,* implored “ the father of the people” to save tliem from the 
very “ veto” which he bad been shpporling, and without the 
existence of which he had declared that he would rather live at 
Constantinople than in Paris. 

The supposition of a sudden change in his feelings and policy 
is refuted by common attention to dates. It w'as within a month 
after his great exertions to procure the withdrawal of the troops, 
and while he was actually opposing the two chambers, that he 
opposed most strongly some of the most popular doctrines of the 
day, particularly those respecting tlie veto and the declaratioii»of 
the rights of man. With respect to the last, he again and again 
proposed to have it adjourned till the constitution had been com¬ 
pleted. His notions ol’ its imitility, (jefectiveness and inischievftus- 
ness were perfectly utilitarian. “ Don’t use the word rights,” he 
cried, “ say, for the interests of the community ft, is declared.” 
He seems, from M. Dumont’s account, to hav» viewed with alarm 
the decrees of the 4th of August, or rather,the enthusiastic mood 
in W'hich they were passed. On the return of Necker, however, 
he gave the first blow to that minister’s influence, by procuring 

• The people had a very indistinct underslttiuhng, and^ of course a very dccidct 
opinion, on all flic conslitvUional question*, respecting the second chiuuber :ind ihe roya. 
sanction, which they Imd been taught to designate the “ veto.” Sotiic ihouglit the veto 
a tax which they wanted abolished, some an aristocrat, and so tliey cried, “ Le veto 
si la lanlernc!” Two countrymen were talkijig one day about Ibe “ veto.” ” Dost 
know what a veto '»?” sajS one. ” No ” “ Well, thou'sl^llty spoon full of luolh, thb 
king sakh to thee, spill that broth, and thou must spill it.” 
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the reversal of the order for the enlargement of the prisoners de¬ 
tained for firing on the people on the l4lh of July. On this 
subjeet he made an excellent speech. He was among the most 
per severing advocates of the abolition of tithes; and made a very 
strong speech on the unsatisfactory answer given by the king when 
requested to sanction the decrees of the 4th of August. About 
this very time he supported the permanency of the civil list, and 
proposed to retain in tkc title of the king the “ par la Grace de 
Dieu,” which by liberals of,the present day is considered the very 
essence of absolutism, but which he supported as a homage to 
religion^ In his coiiducl in all these respects there is no incon¬ 
sistency. He desired the destruction of the feudal system and of 
the privileges of orders, yet he desired to sec this effected with 
calmness. He desired to establish a monarchical constitution, 


and yet remained ever on the aleit against every encroachment of 
the king or the ministers on the due authority of the representative 
body. 

Among tho‘.c who arc apt to attribute the course of the Revo¬ 
lution to plots and intrigues, much curiosity has been felt re¬ 
specting the share which Mirabeau had iu the events of the 5th 


and (illi of 
mob, and 


October; much has been said of his iusli^itiug the 
of his couneotiou with the DidiO of Orlt;ans. J’hcse 


tales of secret instigations to account for an excitement and dis¬ 
orders ol which the causes aie suftieiently explicable without their 
aid, have by this time lost their credit; that tenible bugbear, the 
Duke of Orleans, has dwindled into a very contemptible, a very 
unprincipled and a very innoxious intriguer, and served, as 
Talleyrand admliably expressed it, as a convenient “ vase dans 
laqnelle on a jetees toutes les oidnres de la Revolution.” What 
v.-fiii and wicked conceits of usurpation may have entered into his 
hea<l and even iuflnenced his personal demeanour, matters not to 
history; he probably had one or two agents in the Assembly, who 
aftdeted to promote his inteifjst and received his bribes, and one 


or two orators who jiretcnded to instigate the mob in bis favour, 
distributed much wine, and probably caused the murder of an 
unhappy baker or'two. It is possible even, tliongh there seems 
to he much diliiculty in the supposition, that there were one or 
two periods in the eaily part of the Revolution, before his utter 
imbecility had become ajiparent, in which some of the leaders of 
the popular party contemplated the possibility of raising him to 
the throne or the regency , in the event of the king and his brothers 
taking flight. That for any long period such plans were enter¬ 
tained, that he ever had any large party in the Assembly, or even 
an adherent of greater eminence than Sillery and La Clos, seems 
absolutely improbable. Of the sufjposed liamn between him and 
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Mirabeau, the proofs are a few chance interviews which ^irabeau, 
who was singularly careless as to his ac<(iuiintuuces, had with some 
of the duke’s creatures, some random speeches which ailmit of 
being interpreted in a, perfectly innocent sense, and the facts of 
the duke’s wealth and Mirabeau’s necessities. 'I'liis hist, liowever, 


rather tells against the supposition; for Miraheau, had he con¬ 
spired to promote tlu ilnke’.s views, w'onld most certainly have 
only done so for money, and it is notc^jious that In* continued 
poor until his pension from the court. Much has been sus¬ 


pected froniHiis having jnoposed, in rather an iriegular stage of a 
debate, that the regency, in case of llui king’s death, should bt* 
confeired only on a native of h'raiice, thus excluding the queen 
and the Spanish bramdi in favour of the Duke of loans. Thiers 


conjectures that the only ohject of this ill-judged pioposal was to 
ascertain the number of the duke’s adhcienls in the Assembly. 
Possibly, however, et that time Mirabeau really did wish rather 


to see the duke regent than the queen, but w hat pi oof is this of 
a plot? or what was there leniarkable or unwise in the preference? 
7’he lainenlablc events of the .3th and (ith of October art' 


among the greatest of the myslcries devised by that iiigemilty 
which cannot be content with any simple and olivious e\|y1anation 
of the transactions of the Rovoiiition. To a calm and honest 


observer there is, in the history of that business, no sign of con¬ 
cealed agency or instigation. A mob of the low'est, ni6st ignorant 
and most violent of the lower orders of Paris, frantic w ith famine, 


ainl alarmed for the safety of tht; Assembly and tlie Revolution by 
some imprudences of the court, executed a threat oftt'ii pre¬ 
viously made, and trooped down to Versailles. Quanels arose 
between tiieui and the soldiery; unhappily’ at night an unguarded 
gate of the palace was forced; some savages are reported to have 
attiiiiipted to massacre the loyal family; two of the king’s guards 
were brutally murdered; and the king, fmally yielding to the 
clamour of the mob, depaitcd for Pans under circumstanced of 
indignity, which, ihongli greatly exaggerated, wen*, no doubt, 
injurious to his feelings and authority. 'L’o inlroduce the Duke 
of Orleans and Mirabeau into the scene; to %nie them mixing 
with the mob, instigating tlicir march, aud*regulating tjjcir atro¬ 
cities, serves but to confuse a very plain story. ’iTcre was no 
sign of conspiracy or organization in the proceedings oi‘ the mob, 
and none of complicity in that of Mirabeau. The speecli iu 
W'hicb be aimed a denunciation at the queen,.iqipears to have been 
designed only to terrify the partisans of the couit, and to check a 
series of similar denunciations eonnnencod by them against the 
leaders of the popular parly. He was found in bi d by Dumont 
at an early hoUr of the night,«and on enteritig the Assembly, he 
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propose^ to turn out the mob whicli had taken possession of it. 
The prolonged inquiry of the Chatelet, a tribunal evidently biassed 
by the court, could collect from the least trust-worthy quarters 
only the most unsatisfactory evidence against him. Even the 
Abb4 Maury acknowledged the case against Mirabeau to be so 
weak as not to require investigatipn, au<l the Assembly, in which 
neither Orleans or he had any great number of friends, unani¬ 
mously declared that iv) grounds existed for putting either on 
their trial. M. Dumont noticed some suspicious circumstances 
in the conduct of Mirabeau, but the main facts mentfoiied by him, 
as well hs his own opinion, arc against any? supposition of his 
complicity. The allegations hardly go to prove any thing more 
than that lie subsequently thought the Duke of Orleans ill treated, 
and took his part against La I'^uyette; that he was not sorry to 
see the mob at Versailles, and endeavoured to turn its presence 
to the best account for the revolution. “ It was giving a bottle 
of brandy instead of a glass,” was a saying which has been urged 
as a proof of his complicity, but seems decisive of his innocence. 
The appearance of the mob at Versailles had long been ex¬ 
pected, and could therefore in itself excite no sudden alarm. 
What fljen does this saying prove? Simply that he would not 
have been sorry to see the Court a little friglitcneil, perhaps in¬ 
duced by its fright to come to Paris; but that he had not con¬ 
templated Ihe disgraceful excess to which the disorder proceeded; 
that he lamented and condemned it. 

His subsequent connection with the court is, however, matter 
of certainty. The long continuance of his opposition to its 
adherents has rather perplexed historians as to the date of this 
intrigue. M. Dumont noticed, at the early period of 171K>» a 
great change in his habits of life, and a sudden profusion suc¬ 
ceeding to his previous necessities; and about that time he made 
him the confidant of a strange wild scheme of taking the king • 
frotn Paris, dissolving the A/jsembly, and establishing a constitu¬ 
tional monarchy by royal ordonnance and force of arms, which hi* 
said had beeti formed in concert with the court, and which on 
Dumont’s warm remonstrances he declared he had already re¬ 
nounced. At this vitne, Dumont tells us that Mirabeau had 
succeeded to the vast estates of his father, but found them so in¬ 
volved as to be productive of very little income to him; that an 
offer had been made lo relieve him from his embarrassments, and 
that for this purpose he was in the receipt of a large monthly 
pension from Monsieur, whose known inclination to constitutional 
principles renders it probable that his agency was employed by 
the court in an arrangement of this nature. Attempts had been 
made* apparently affout the first ifteeting of the States-General, to 
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bring him into co-operation with Necker, and M. Dumont teUs 
us he was then ready to accept the embassy to Constantinople. 
All intention was subsequently formed of bringing him into the 
ministry; and the suspicious entertained of such u project partly 
occasioned the decree of October, 17B9, by whicli the deputies 
were incapacitated for being mihisters. Mirabeau opposed this 
mischievous proposal on tlie soundest groj^nds of publi,c policy; 
then boldly revealing the secret intention of its advocates, said, 
“ that the Assembly must not pass a’ measure generally noxious 
on account of one man; but tiiut he himself would vote ^or the 
decree on condition oT its excluding from the ministry not all the 
deputies, hut only M. de Mirabeau, deputy of the seuecliaussee 
of Aix.” This audacity did not succeed, and tlie decree was 
eariied without a dissentient voice. Tims excluded from the 
ministry, he entered into secret intrigues with the court, w'as 
secretly consulted, and secretly paid, riie lirst fruit of this was 
the pension from Monsieur, and the strange plan above noticed. 
It is probable that M. Dumonts memory may, after a lapse of 
ten years, rather have exaggerated its wildness; it seems hardly 
probable that Mirabeau could, aj,|iny time, have seriously thought 
of re-establishing the parliaments, whose downfal he pursued with 
tlie greatest eagerness and perseverance, or relied on effecting a 
counter-revolulion through the indiiencc of the clergy \vljoni he 
joined in assailing; or that he would have trusted himself and the 
chance of his counliy’s liberties (for these, Dumont tells us, he 
still professed to have at 'heait) to the mercy of u triumphant 
court. That he may have conceived such a plan is probable, for 
he was fully capable of entertaining the most extravagant pro¬ 
jects; his dislike of the Assembly, recently exasperated by bis 
exclusion from the niinistiy, may have induced him to suggest a 
mode of terminating its authority; and it is possible that his 
habitual imprudence may have compromised him so far as to ac¬ 
count for that anxiety whicli DumoiA informs iis lie exhibited 
respecting the execut’on of I'avras, and the praises which he be- 
vStowed on the intrepidity with which that unfortunate adventurer 
refused to betray the particulars of the plot foj- wliicli he suffered. 
But it is known that he had too much good sense to take any 
steps for the execution of this project; that he showed its im¬ 
policy to the court, and advised it to seek the means of guiding 
the revolution in the Assembly itself. The coprt was not at tliis 
time prepared to submit frankly to any limitations on its autho¬ 
rity, and as Mirabeau would only serve it on his own terms and 
principles, the treaty was broken off and his pension was with¬ 
drawn. It was Jong after this, it was after his famous coiftest 
with Barnave respecting the right of peace and war, that the 
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court, which never could be induced to act v/ith sincerity, endea¬ 
voured, by means of the Chatelet, to involve him as au instigator 
of the disorders of the 5th and bth of October. It is probable, 
however, that during the whole of 1790 he was occasional^ con¬ 
sulted by the court through the means of Prince Louis d’Arcm- 
berg, a Belgian nobleman in tlfc confidence of the queen, wjlio 
possesed piore prudem^e and more enlarged and liberal views than 
her other advisers. At what time we ought to fix the interview 
with the queen, of which such romantic accounts hai'C been given, 
it is difficult to decide; that he saw her, was struck with the force 
of her character, probably made a strong iifipression on lier, and 
that she was yvilling to follow his counsels, is confirmed by 
Dumont. It was about the end of that year that his conneclion 
with the court was more closely established. The court had 
ceased to expect efficient assistance from foreign powers or the 
emigrants, and being resolved to acquire influence in the Assembly, 
placed itself under the guidance of Miiabeau. Laporte, the iii- 
tendant of the civil list, was directed to furnish him with the means 
of working on the Assembly and the popular mind; and large sums 
of mofiey were expended by hi^in influencing the press and the 

_^l"hat M irabtuirnrhad formed a plan of repressing 

thespfnt of dismrrTcr the king in possession of a 

larger shine of authority there is no doubt; unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, our information respecting these is mainly derived from the 
reports of l^ilon and Laporte found in the “ Armoire de Fcr;’' 
and the secret of his views is not laid open by M. Dumont. That 
he intended to modify the constitution is certain; he had at dif¬ 
ferent times canvassed it with some of the leaders of the Assembly, 
and found that each disapproved of some of its provisions, and by 
tills singular device affected to have procured its condemnation by 
its very author. The plan generally attributed to him resomhh s 
in some respects that previously confided to Dumont, though far 
less violent and impracticable. He intended that the king should 
retire to Lytsiis, promulgate a now constitution, and immediately 
summon the firi^t representative body. He pursued his projects, 
whatever they were^, almost in secret. Nothing in his speeches, 
nothing in his public conduct, betrayed such designs; and without 
doubting that his object was that attributed to him, we still doubt 
whether he really ever intended to arrive at it by means so violent 
and dangerous as4,liose which he proposed to the courtiers. We 
arc inclined to believe that his reliance on his popularity and 
eloquence were such, that he probably meditated, in fad, the far 
sifinpler project, which was near succeeding in the hands of Bar- 
mw, ofindueingKhe Assembly itself to revise the constitution, and 
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by some concessions to ibe king and the aristocracy, st^pngthen 
the government against theJacobins^p* 

jj|*4n the whole course of his brilliant and active career in the 
Assembly m'c lind no trace of any sudden change of opinion or 
abandonment of principle: U) restrain the king within the limits 
of a constitutional authority, and^’to repress the encroachments of 
fa«itions on the constituted authorities, seem to have equally and 
constantly been in his view. Immediately ;^fter the removal of the 
Assembly to Paris he proposed the law which gave the authorities 
the power of proclaiming martial law in times of disturbance: and 
a subsequent law against riots was brought forward by hiih. On 
different constitutional questions he came into collision with Ro- 
besjiicrre and Barnave; and yet, at the same time, commenced 
and continued to his death the most violent combats in the tri¬ 
bune between him and the aristocratic party, 

During the latter part of I78f) and 1790lhl^ost constant and 
stirring subjects which occupied the attention of the Assembly 
were those which related to the property and establishment of 
tlic clergy. In all of these Mirabeau opposed the clergy and the 
aristocratic party, with something more of moderation in his po¬ 
licy, but just as little in his language as the rest of the pbpuiar 
leaders. His speech against tithes, in answer to the Abbe Sieyes, 
is famous for the paradox—“ 11 faut ctre on mendiant, on voleur, 
ou salarie.” His two speeches on the question whether the church 
could be cousidered a proprietor, were composed by a person 
of the name of Pelin, to whom he was indebted for much assist¬ 
ance of this kind, and whose extraordinary facility in composition 
and power of close reasoning, M. Dumont highly extols. The se¬ 
cond speech, never spoken, but published in the Courier deProvence 
is indeed a singular specimen of acute and correct reasoning, and 
exhausts the question. In all the measures taken by the Assem¬ 
bly against the clergy Mirabeau concurred, and to all appearance 
heartily, though M. Dumont inform^ us that he subsequenfly 
regretted the part he. had taken. The conduct of the Assembly 
towards ibc clergy is the most indefensibl<5 part oT its history. 
That it liud a perfect right to take the lands devoted to their 
maintenance, and pay them in the most convenient manner; that 
it was at liberty to make any alterations in the government of the 
church, and the distribution of its revenues, cannot be dispute*!; 
the injustice w'as in diminishing the revenues pf the actual incum¬ 
bents, and imposing on them an oath which their consciences or 
their prejudices forbade them to take; nor can it be excused un¬ 
der the plea of necessity, for the state of the finances required no 
extraordinary expedients. When the nonjurors were represented 
as traitors, he took their part:•and he seciffed to the monks 
VOL, XIT,—NO. XXIV. 1 I 
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a stipend in proportion to the revenues they had previously en¬ 
joyed. But he advocated^IlkB second emission of assignats; and 
spoke in favour of imposing the “ serment civique.” He 
presented a project of an address from the Assembly to the iiationT 
on occasion of that oath, vrhich ,was interrupted by the murmurs 
of the Assembly, as disrespectful to the religion of the nation, 
One of his finest speeches is that in vi’hich he took fire at scKne 
•^allusion made to theipast religious history of France, and de¬ 
nouncing the crimes which, had been perpetrated in the name of 
religion, suddenly pointed to the window from which Charles IX. 
took part in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Among the arts by which the aristocratic party endeavoured to 
impede the proceedings of the Assembly was that of constantly 
representing it as exceeding the power confided to it by its con¬ 
stituents, The C%b6 Maury, on one occasion, had urged this 
with all his usum assurance, and more than his usual skill 
“ When/' asked he, ** did the Assembly become a National Con¬ 
vention?” 

“ Je repondrai,” said Mbaheau: “Icjour, tiomant la salie qui 
devait.nous rassembler fenn6e, herissee, souillce des baionettes, nous 
courfimes vers le premier lien qui put nous reonir, pour jurcr dc peril- 
plutot que de laisser subsisted un tel ordre dc choses.” .... '*Les atten¬ 
tats du despotisme, les perils que nous avons conjures, la violence que 
nous avons i4prim6e,—voila nos litres! nos succ^s les out consacres, 
[’adhesion tant de fois r^petee de toutes les parties de I’empire les a legi¬ 
times, les a sanctifies.” 

The beautiful apostrophe by which he closed is well known, 
and yet we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of quoting it. 

Vous vous rappelez tous le trait dc ce Remain, qui, pour sauver sa 
patrie d’une grande conspiration avail neglige les formes legales. Hn 
tribun factieux exigeant dc Ini Ic serment d’avoir observ^ les lois, il 
repondit: Je jure que j’ai sauve la patrie. Messieurs,” lie cried, turning „ 
to the deputies of the cotqmons, " je Jure que vous avez sauve la 
France." 

«. 

At this magnificent apostrophe the Assembly, as if carried away 
by a common irbpulse, closed the discussion, and refused to enter¬ 
tain the insidious Objection of its adversaries. 

It was in the month of May, 1790, that there arose that famous 
discussion on the propriety of granting the king tlie right of de¬ 
claring wat, in whieh he hazarded his popularity by supporting 
against the party of Bariiave and the Lameths, an extension of 
thfe prerogative much dreaded by the people, and by a noble 
’Outrage and irresistible eloquence recovered the public confi- 
aud discomfited bis adversaries. Yet it was only a few 
'da3fs before, that by opposing the proposal of allowing the king 
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any interference in the choice of the judges, he had subjected 
himself to the grossest insults from the aristocratic party. A 
message was received from the minister iiifornung the Assembly 
of the commencement of hostilities between Spain and England, 
and adding, that some ships of war bad been fitted out to enable 
the king, in case of necessity, to coAimence hostilities in behalf 
of his ally. Alexander do Lanieth suggested that, in the first 
place, it became necessary to decide whether flie right of making 
peace and war should be vested by the ccAistitution in the king or 
the nation. The fifth day of the debate had arrived when Miral^eau 
spoke, and in a speech of great power and very sound reasoning, 
urged the adoption of a plan very similar to that recognized by 
tlie British constitution. The king had already the* suspensive 
veto on all laws. Mirabeaii argued that in this case, however, 
he ought, as having alone the management of foreign relations, to 
have the initiative also, and that war might be declared by him, 
and t)ie sanction of the Assembly subsequently demanded: he 
pointed out the evil of discussions on the question of war com¬ 
menced at the caprice of any member of a popular assembly; 
and showed, that if the Assembly retained, as he proposed,^the 
right of stopping war already commenced, addressing the king to 
declare war, and impeaching the ministers in case they had neg¬ 
lected their duty in either respect, . there was no chance of .war or 
peace ever being made without the consent of the nation. The next 
day his rival, Barnavc, who had watched this opportunity, replied 
to him in a speech much admired at the time, but which appears 
to us merely an ingenious and well-constructed piece of sophistry, 
and concluded by proposing a law which would have absolutely 
deprived the king of every share in the decision of such questions. 
Tlie ertect of this speecli was such that the Assembly seemed in- 
dined to decide at once in favour of Harnave^s proposition: it 
was with great difficulty that Cazal^s, the leader of the aristocra¬ 
tic minority, obtained an adjournment, fSr the purpose of securing 
to Mirabeaii the opportunity of reply. The loud and repeated 
applause of the galleries had proclaimed the success of Barnave: 
he was borne home on the shoulders of the people; while Mira- 
beau was pursued with execrations, heard the'fatal sound ‘‘ 'X la 
lanterne!” on ul! sides of him, and was saved with some difficulty 
from the violence of the mob. The tribune of the Jacobius 
teemed with invectives against him; and the streets of Paris were 
filled with hawkers crying a pamphlet entitled ^‘l^a grande 'Frahi- 
son du Comte de Mirabeau d^couverte/' The next day the 
Assembly w^as thronged with spectators desirous of witnessing the 
terrible effort hevas expected make for tl\p recovery of.his 
popularitv. 'i^he speakers who preceded him were heard witli 
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impf&tience or indifference: when he arose a perfect silence 
reigned. As he was preparing to ascend the tribune a friend 
showed him the pamphlet in which he had been denounced, and 
added, “ Soyez ferme: hier au Capitole, aujourd’hui ^ la Roche 
Tarp^ienne.” Mirabeau, after casting a glance over the pamph¬ 
let, replied, ‘^J’en sais asses: ou ru’eniportera de rAssemblee 
triomphant ou en lambeaux.’^ And full of the information he 
had Jiist received, he commenced thus:— 

I 

“On repand depnis hnit jours que la section deI’A^seniblee Nationale, 
qui «yeut le concoars de la volenti royale dans I’cxercice dn droit de la 
paix et de la guerre, est parricide de la liberte publique on repand les 
bruits de perfidie, de corruption; on invoque les vengeances populaires 
pour soutenh' la tyraimie des o])inions. On diroit qu'on ne pent ^ns 
crime avoir deux avis dans uue des questions les plus dclicates, et les 
plus difficiles de ^organisation sociale. C’est une ctrange manie, e’est un 
deplorable aveuglement, que celui qui aniine ainsi les uns contre les 
autres, des bommes qu’un ineme but, uu sentiment indestructible dev- 
raient, au milieu ties debats les plus aebarnes, toujours rapproeber, tou- 
jours retinir; des hommes que substituent ainsi rivascibilite de ramouv- 
propre an cuhe de la patfie, et se livrent les uns les autres aux preven¬ 
tions populaires! £t moi aussi, on voulait il y a pen de jours me potter 
en triompfae, et maintenant on crie dans les rues La Grande TraMson du 
Comte de Mirabeau! 

“ Je.n'avais pas besoin de cette kfon pour savoir qu'il est peu de 
distance du Capitole h la Roche I'arpftiennej mats I’homine qui combat 
pour la raison, pour la patrie, ne se tient pas si aisement pour vaincu. 
Celui qui a la conscience d’avoir bien merite dc son pays, et surtout de 
l«i @tre encore utile j celui qui ne rassasie pas une vaine celebrite, et qui 
dedaigne les succes d’un jour pour la veritable gloire; celui qui vent 
dire la verite, qui veut faire le bien public, independaminent des mobiles 
mouvemeus de I'opinion populairc; cet hoinine porte avec lui la recom¬ 
pense de ses services, le ctiarme de ses peines, et Ic prix de Ses dangers; 
il ne doit attendre sa moisson, sa destinee, la seule qui rinteresse* k 
tdestinee de son nom, que du temps, ce juge incorruptible, qui fait jus¬ 
tice 4 tons. Que ceux qui^propbetisaient depuis buit jours mon opinion 
sans la conpaitre, qui calomnient en ce moment mon discours, sans I’avoir 
compris, m‘accuseht d’eucenser des idoles impuissantes au moment on 
elles sent renvefsScs, ou d’etre le vil stipendi^ des bommes que je n’ai 
cesse de combattret qu’ils d6noncent comme un ennemi de la revolu¬ 
tion celui qui peut-6tre o’y a pas etc inutile, et qui, cette revolution, fiit- 
elle etrangere a sa gloire, pourroit lii seulement trouver sa sfiretej qu’ils 
livrent aux fureurs du peuple trorope celui qui depuis vingt ans combat 
toutes les oppressions, et qui pavlait aux Fran^ais de liberte, de constitu¬ 
tion, de resistance, lorsque ses vils calomniateurs (turning to the La- 
. USr^s, who had been brought up at the expense of tbe Queen) sn^aient 
/j^jfatt des eou^, et vivaient de tons les prejug6s tiominans. Que m’im- 
|Mltte t (ses coups has en hau^ ne m’aiTfiteront pas dans nia carriore, 
«||^leul‘;<) 41 *^*! repondez si vous pouvez, calomniez ensuite atitant que 
Vous vondrez.” 
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Then addressing hiniseit to Barnave directly, be refuted, by 
the most clear and strong reasoning, every successive argument ^ 
employed by him. It was easy to do so; it was easy to show 
that each had given the Assembly precisely the same degree of 
influence on the decision of the question of war and jpeace, but 
that Barnave, by dexterously confounding the “ legislative power” 
and the “ legislative body,” had proposed to strip tlie king of the 
share of legislative power which the Coiistjtution vested in him, 
and deprive him of all voice hi a question peculiarly iii the de¬ 
partment of the executive. Xlie speecli is a model of argumenta¬ 
tive eloquence; ever^ position of his adversary is stated with 
precision, and his own argument placed by its side clearly and 
strongly, and again and again repeated, until conviction is forced 
on the hearer. These reasonings and apostrophes were continued 
until the orator was convinced that he had mastered his audi¬ 
ence. Then leaving the question as decided, he closed his speech 
with these beautiful remarks: 

“ Je lie crois pas qu’il soit plus confonne aux convenances de la 
poIiti(]ue, qu’aux priucipes de la morale, d’aifiler le poignard dont on ne 
saurait blesser ses rivaux, saus en ressenfir bientfit sur son propre sein 
les atteintes ; jc ne crois pas que ties lioiunies qui doiveiit sfirvir la 
cause publique cn veritables frcrcs d'annc,s aient bonne grace k se coni- 
battre en vils gladiateurs, a lutter d’imputations et d'intrigues, et non de 
llmli^res et de talens; ^ cbcrcbcr dans la ruine et la d6pres^ion les uns 
dcs autres de coupablcs succes, dcs tropbees d’un jour, nuisibles & tous, 
et meme k la gloire. Mais je vous dirai: parmi ceux qui soutiennent 
nia doctrine vous compterez tons les hotniues rooderes (jui ne croient 
pas qoe la sagessc soit dans les extremes, ni que le courage de demolir 
ne doive jamais faire place k cclui de reconstruirc j vous compterez la 
plfipart de ces energiques citoycus qui, au commencement des fetats- 
gencraux (e’est aiusi que s’appelait alors cette convention nationale, 
encore garottee dans les langes de la libertc,) fouliirent aux pieds tant 
de prejuges, braverent tant de perils, dtjouer^snt tant de resistances pour 
passer au sein des communes, it qui cc devouement donna les engou- 
rageinens et la force qui ont vraiment c^f’re votve revolution glorieuse ; 
vous y verrez ces tribuns du peuplc que la nation comptera long-temps 
encore, malgre les glapissemens de I’envieuse mediocrite, au nombre des 
liberateurs de la patric ■, vous y verrez des hommes dont le nomdesarme 
la calomnic, et dont les libellistes les plus efirfines u’ont pas essayc de 
ternir la reputation iii d’bommes prives, ni d'hommes publics ; des 
hommes enfin qui, sans tachc, sans inter^t, et sans crainte, s’honoreroiit 
jusqu'au torabeau de leurs amis et de leurs ennemis.” 

The triumph of Mirabeau was complete: the Assembly 
would not bear Barnave in reply, and ado|>ted flie principles 
supported by Mirabeau. The popular indignation suddenly 
changed into admiration, aud the influence of Mirabeau was 
agaiigi acknowledged by the nation* 
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The gratitude of the court was not secured by this exertion of 
, his infit^nce in behalf of the prerogative. Early in August, the 
Chatelet presented a report respecting the business of the 5th 
and 6th October, directly criminating Mirabeau. He met the 
charge boldly* a«d demanded that it should be referred to a 
committee, to examine whether any grounds for a judicial investi¬ 
gation existed. Though excessively irritated by this acciisatien, 
as many of his speeches show, he displayed no resentment in his 
political conduct. It was during the period in which the com¬ 
mittee wjg^ investigating his own atFair, that he proposed the re¬ 
organization of the army, for which he was denounced by Marat, 
who exhorted the citizens to raise eight hundred gibbets, and 
hang thereon ** les noirs et les ministres gaugreii6s et archi- 
gangren4e, et k leur t^te I’inf^ine Hiqnetti rain^.”*" He pro¬ 
posed the thanks of the Assembly to Bouille, for his exertions in 
repressing the mutiny at Nanci. Soon after, the committee pre¬ 
sented its report on the accusation of the Chatelet, entirely 
exculpating Mirabeau. The speech, in wbicli he made his own 
defence, is a splendid specimen of indignant refutation. The 
attitude of defence was one, however, which he soon abandoned. 

“ Quelle est le secret de cette infernale procedure?”—he cried, de¬ 
nouncing his adfeversarles in tufn, ** liest 1^ tout entier,” and he pointed 
to the c6t6 droit—“ II cst dans Tinter^t de ceux flont les temoiguages et 
les calotnnies ea ont forme le tissu ; il est dans les ressources qu'clle a 
fournies aux enuetnis de la revolution j il est, . . , il cst dans Ic cceur 
des iuges tel qu’il sera bientdt burine dans rhistoirc par la plus juste et 
la plus implacable vengeance.^' 

Even when it was known that he was in the entire conlideiicc 
of the couil:, these contests with its professed partisans in the 
Assembly continued j and if in the last months of his career his ef¬ 
forts were directed more particularly against the Jacobins, lie had 
not ceased to combat the supporters of the aucieii regime. To* 
view him therefore as bought by the court, to characterize liis con¬ 
duct as iiiduenced by its bribes, is erroneous. He had gained the 
victory for wlwch he had struggled; he had destroyed the despotism 
and humbled the,, court, and now supported that court against 

* Among the getfWfSii, passed on the I41h July, l790, by whicl« titles of nobility 
werCoboitsHeti, wait one for tlic abolition of Uie territoriei uppeHntions. Thus the 
Montmorenvis were to resatae tbeir old name of Bouchard : and Mirabeau was to be 
C#ll(td. B-iqoetti The journalists published his speeches, for some days after, 

ncw dotigna^ntir He went tip to theui, and indiguantiy asked the meaning 
Rl<|iietti ain6 VoOsaveK desorteat^e toute I’Kurope pendant trois 
4^fee. oevor afterwards acted on; even in the reign of 
thdr territorial names, M. Dumont telis us, that 

their tfffisrf, Mifidieatt never erased to use,,his j and (he people 
to ^ 
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assailants who were equally the eneftiies of the e^nstitotion. 
There was an iratnoral acce|jt4nce of pecuniary favours, butmo 
consequent defellctioii of dhty« He received a secret salafyi 
for services which, if vve suppose him consistent, he would have 
rendered unpaid, « li est trqp certain qu’il Itait peu dMk&t en 
matierc d’argent; mais sa t6 valait de Thonii^tet^, et H aurait 
jet6 par les feii^tres celni qui sc serait charge de lui faire qltnlque 
pmposition huniiliante. I! a 6t6 pensiqnnaire de Monsieur et^i 
suite du Hoi: mais il se r6garda^t cotnnie lUi ageil^ charg6We 
leurs int6r3ts, et il preiiait leiirs pensions pour les gohverner* et 
non pour ctre gouvern^ par eux.” The tales of his profligate and 
general venality are refuted by his long poverty. The supposed 
pensioner of England and Spain, the hired agent as was imagined'* 
of every powerful body which was ready to pay high for his ad- 
vocacy, lived in moderate circumstances, and died insolvent. 
“ J’imagine,” says M. Dumont, (jnc Mirabeau a pay6 en ce 
genre de reputation I’nsure ordinaire de quelques inauvais pro- 
ced6H. Uexageration est la premilre peine dans le code de topi* 
niou pub/iqne.*' Born in a period in which corruption furnished 
the livelihood of men of his r)atik, he had imbibed the notion that 
it was not dishonourable to accept the favours of the cit<Wn. In 
England, even at that jKJriod, meinbers of parliament received 
money and lottery tickets as the wages of dishonest votes, Burke 


involved an unspotted integrity ih suspieion by the a’cceptilince of 
an ill-timed pension, and w'as supported by the contributions 
of a party. The offence of Mirabeau was that which the incor¬ 
ruptible Sidney committed in receiving money from Louis, an 
offence not against patriotism, but against delicacy. His morality 
was not that which ennobled the garret of Marvel, and dignitied 
the republican simplicity of the Girondists: even in renouncing 
tlie opinions he had retained some of the vices of his order, *j * ' 
sacrificed peace and fame to a wretched habit of aristocratic ol 
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Tlie excesses of his youth had undertoineti his constitution ; 
and his health was endangered by the imprudent \ise of the most 
violent remedies. He felt his strength failing him when he 
wished to put it forth to the utmost agaiflat the dacobins. When 
he took leave of Dumont, who left Paris about three months 


before his death, he said, 


“ Je mourrai a la peine, moii Son ami j npus ne nous reveri'ons peut- 
ctre pas, Quand jc ne sersM plus, on saora’oiluue je valais, Les^mal- 
bcurs que jai arrt'tcs fondront de toutes ^Of l^i France: 'cette 
faction criminelle qui tremhfe devanf rtidf^\ura plus de fiem, Je ifsd 
devaiit les yeux qae des proph^ttes de malhr^n Ah! imon ami, ^ue U0U« 
aviqas raison i^uand nous avouch vottlu d4t Ife rsimmencement 
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!es communes de se declarev Assemblee Nationale j c’est Torigine du 
Diai j dfepnts qu'ils ont remportu cette victoire, ils n’ont cesse dc s en 
montrer indignes; Ils ont vonla gouvcrner Ic roi, au lieu de gou- 
v^er par lui; inais bicutdt ce ne sera plus ni eux ni lui que gouverne- 
rcintl une vile faction les dominera tous, et couvrira la France d’boi- 
rettrs." „ 

One last and naemorable struggle against these enemies oc-‘’ 
curred on the proposed laM^ against emigration, whiph he opposed 
wnh vigour and denounced as contrary to every principle of 
liberty. La popularity dout j’ai eul’honneur de j«.)uir‘comme uii 
autre, n'eat pas un faible roseau : e’est dans la terre que je vciix 
enfoucer ses raciuessurrimperturbablc base d'e la raison et dtj la 
liberty. Si vous faites une loi coutre les ymigrans, je Jure de n’y 
obeir jamais.” .Again he wished to speak, and was interrupted 
by the clatoour of thb montagne. “ J’ai combattu toutc ma 
vie le despotisme; etje la combattrai toute ina vie.” And when 
again an interruption occurred from the same quarter, “ Silence 
anx trente voix !” was the imperious exclamation by which he 
commanded order. 


His last effort in this cause was made on presenting an address 
from the “Directory of the department of the Seine, in which he 
denounced the instigators oLpopular tumults, and declared an 
intention of repressing them, which he might have succeeded 
in executing. But his hopes were unavailing. On the 27th 
of March, in the middle of a speech on the subject of mines, 
his strength failed him, and be fainted continually. Violent reme¬ 
dies and fresh imprudences aggravated the disorder, and on the 
2d of April, after a short and painful illness, he closed his eventful 
life by a death, of which, as Talleyrand remarked, he had drama- 
tijzed the approach. 

*|The tortures of a painful death were aggravated to Mirabcuu 
a fearful foresight of the evils which threatened France, and 
;he regret of leaving incomplete those great designs which he alone 
could execute. “ J’empOfte avec moi les lambeaiix de la mo- 
narchie,” was the expression of his dying anguish: and it still 
remains an interesti?}g speculation whether his genius could have 
achieved the undertakiilg of re-establishing tranquillity, and con- 
duetir^ the Hevoltitidn to a peaceable and prosperous conclusion. 
To fOppose, as the phrase goes, that he could have checked it; 
^lat he ebuid have re-established the despotism, and restored the 
old habits and feeling of submission to the abuses of the ancient 
oideaf* of tbk^ thatne could have stayed the continued progress 
<d^iilp|frdvementj, is to attribute to him intentions which would 
unwbifthy of him, and powers beyond those which iii- 
wielded. Bub^it is conceivable that his bold- 
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ness and sagacity might have directed the course of the Bfevoluiwvn; 
that he could have checked the violence and Uic induenco of the ex¬ 
treme parties, whose collision produced every disaster ; repressed 
disorder and enforced ohedience to the laws without irritating the ’ 
people, or disappointing its expectations of good government; 
^nd finally succeeded in restoring habits of order, and creating a 
general confidence in the stability and advantages of the new con¬ 
stitution. Such were the expectations*of his cotemporaries who 
felt the infi|i.cnce of his conimaudiilg powers, lie w'as an object 
of fear and hatred equally to the Jacobins and the violant aristo¬ 
crats, while all of either party who sincerely desired tranquillity 
and good government seem to have confided in him as their main, 
if not only stay. Even the court had learned to trust him, and to 
obey his counsels ; and it was its despair at bis loss that precipi¬ 
tated the fatal flight to Varennes. Nor did he want the tardy 
regrets of those who most suspected and opposed him. “ Jc vis 
le puissant Mirabeau," says Madame Roland, “ k seal homme 
dans la. lievolution, dont h genie ‘put diriger des homines, et cu im- 
poser 'A unc assemb16c : grand par ses fucultes, petit par ses vices, 
iTiais toujours superieur au vulgaire, et immanquablernent son 
maitre des qii’il voulait prendre 1% peine de le coinmandef. 11 
inourut hientot apres : je crus que dStait d propos pour sa gloirc, 
et pour la liberie; mais les eveiieniens niont appris u le regret lev 
davantage. II fallait le contrepoids d’un homme de cette force, 
pour s’opposer a Taction d’une foule de roquets, et nous preserver 
de la domiimtion des bandits.” Amid the conflicts and perplexi¬ 
ties of its subsequent course, often did the ejes of the Assembly 
turn to the seat from which Mirabeau would rise to still their 
agitations and guide their counsels—and often when affrighted by 
the energy of the turbulent, and discouraged by the vacillations of 
the honest, did the p^ple sigh like Madame Roland for an ^tre 
a hi Mirabeau.” • 

In contemplating the irresistible vehemence with which the 
Revolution seemed to move along on its appointed course, and 
the little influence that human efforts appa^ntly had in guiding 
opinion or acting on circumstances, there, arises a constant ten¬ 
dency to that species of fatalism so conspicuous in some late 
French waiters : we find ourselves at a loss tQ trace the workings 
of the national mind, and are apt to attribute theip to some mys¬ 
terious law, which, independent of all human agency, regulated 
the progress of change to the point at whicn it was stayed; and it 
seems extravagant to imagine that the energies even of Mirabeau 
could have influenced the destined issue of events. This is. an 
easy but not a very philosoplpc mode of accounting for the 
noniena of the Revolution. The events of that revolution were, like 
all others, influenced by human w^isdom and human folly: u»i- 
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vefsal atKi*'stro»g as were the feelings that urged on the people, 
they were feelings very susceptible of guidance by individual mind. 
About the peri<^ in which hlirabeau died, the passions of the 
people had experienced an interval of comparative calm; they 
were in a state in which prudence might have prevented fresh ex¬ 
citement, and boldness checked the recommencement of turbu.', 
lence, Mirabeau was pla.ced in that situation in which he might 
have acted on both parties at once: his influence must have ope¬ 
rated in some degree: we cannot but think it might haye extended 
to giving a tran<|uil and happy character to those events, of which 
the result was so emm^ently disastrous. « 

(0 The popularity^of Mirabeau had apparently su§ered no dimi¬ 
nution: he swayed the Assembly, and he led the people. The 
very mob of Paris retained an unabated enthusiasm for “ M. le 
Comte,’' as he continued to be called: and even the Jacobins, 
whenever he condescended to appear at tbeh tribune, admired his 
eloquence, and submitted to his dictation. But the Assembly was 
the seat of his empire. He neither belonged to any great party, 
nor could it he said that any constantly foUowed him. His iuHu- 
ence was “exerted .over that large portion which was comprised 
under no party denomination, but which gave the victory where the 
pre|>onderance of reason and eloquence were found. Of these 
men he commanded the suffrages whenever he raised his voice in 
behalf of order or freedom: and in the subsequent history of the 
Assembly there were many periods at which, by their aid, he 
might have given a different turn to decisions of the greatest mo¬ 
ment, The fatal decree proposed by Robespierre for excluding 
the members of that assembly from the siseceeding legislature, was 
opposed by the most inHuential members of the popular party. 
Already had Mirabeau succeeded in preventing the adoption of a 
similar proposal on a previous occasion: it is not too much 

to imagine that his innuence, conjoined t^j^iat of Barnave and 
his friends, might have changed the result of the vote. It is not 
at all improbable that in the altered temper of the Assembly, he 
might even have induced it to revoke the decree which excluded 
the.deputies from the ipiajiefry., But the great occasion afforded 
to the friends of order was that of the revision of the constitution. 
Three-fourtha of ijbe Assembly were, we are assured, inclined to 
lend! Barnave their support in effecting sudh alterations as would 
have enlar^d the atrt|oftty of the king. The ridiculous protest, 
and the cu^abledelectiou of the aris&asratie minority, rendered the 
SBCl^s of the attemptimpossible. The msl^ nrau who could have 
that: faction, who could have guided it in the path of 
seafn|||p|jj|j' ■ M'irabeaiw It is obvious t!^ Cazalt^a, the single 
saglSKs Intm of that party, and its mort dbquent and kduential 
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leader^ had become much inclined to conciliation and cj-opera. 
tion with Mirabeau; and their united induence might have checked 
the extravagance of the c6^e drotV, and even turned its numbers 
to good ^account. In another mode, also, Mirabeau might have 
acted on the people in his capacity of a member of the directory 
of the department of Paris. W'e may be assured, would have 
ussd with vigour the executive powers which that body so feebly 
employed. He might have triumphed ovej the firmness.of Petion, 
and the audacity of Danton, and repressed at the outset the en¬ 
croachments 4)f the Vommune. 

But it is absurd to imagine that Mirabeau, or any otlrtsr man, 
could have effected nfuch by acting only on one party. The mea¬ 
sures of the people were influenced more thad by jiny other cause 
by the conduct of the court. Supposing the court to have fol¬ 
lowed that treacherous and vacillating policy which it did uctiiallv 
pursue, no eloquence could have dispelled the popular distrust, 
prevented the people from defending their menaced liberties. Jt is 
from tlie influence which it is known that Mirabeau had over the 
courtf that we are inclined to suppose that he might have been 
successful in saving the niouarchy. There is every reason to be¬ 
lieve that his commanding character bad inspired respect ahd con¬ 
fidence into the king and queen, and jiome of the most influential 
of their adherents : that they believed that he could and that he 
vvould save them, and that they would not have dared* to thwart 
hk views by the treachery and obstinacy by which they dashed 
the efforts of all the wise and virtuous men wdiose exertions were 
wasted in assisting them. He might have saved the monarch 
and the monarchy, because he had the vigour which would have 
taken the reins of government out of the hands of the weak Louis. 
His counsels would have secured the king's fidelity to the consti¬ 
tution, and the vigorous exertions of all his constitutional autho¬ 
rity. And nothing could have been more easy than to secure the 
confidence of the people by a frank apd steady policy on the part 
of the king, or than to nullify the efforts of the instigators of dis¬ 
order, by thus dispelling the suspicions, whose, existence gave 
them their whole power over the public mind* • 

It was our intention in commencing this article to view Mira- 
beau rather as an orator than a statesman, and to compare him 
with some of his most eminent rivals in the Constituent, and his 
most illustrious successors in the subsequent assemblies of the 
Hevolution. We have been insensibly led av^y from onr object 
by the interest we naturally felt in examining his far more contro¬ 
verted conduct as a statesman. His most celebrated speeches 
have been so frequently quoted in late works on the Revolution 
that we may presftrme that they are well knoWfi to our readefe: 
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aud soii^e of the finest specimens of his eloquence have been 
quoted m the course of these remarks. It is tne highest order of 
eloquence ,* not that which captivates the fancy by repeated 
and laboured touches, but that which masters the judgment and 
rules the passions by clear and simple reasoning, and the forcible 
expression of ardent and naturat feeling. This is precisely the 
species of eloquence of which the effect is the most decisive, but 
at the same time the mo^st difficult to analyze. It is not our inten¬ 
tion to offer a brief and unsatisfactory analysis; but rather to de¬ 
vote the small space we have left to the examinatioiuof a question 
about which much interest has been raised by the work now be¬ 
fore us, and o«» which a very hasty and vdry erroneous opinion 
has in many ca^es been formed. We mean the subject of the aid 
derived by Mirabeau in the composition of his speeches from his 
Various friends, and in particular from M. Dumont. 

]■ A great part of the speeches spoken by Mirabeau were, as w'as 
pe^case with the considerable speeches of almost all his colleagues 
in the Assembly, except Jiarnave, read from manuscript; and it 
has long been known that many of these were the compositions 
of his friends. Even during his life this was matter of general 
notoriety. M. Dumont has entered into very interesting details 
on'this subject, and informed us of the particular contributions 
made by himself and some other friends. The famous speech for 
the removal of the troops, and the consequent address to tlie king, 
were composed by M. Dumont: some subsequent speeches of 
great merit, but of less celebrity, and on subjects of less interest, 
were also written by him. Others were contributed by Duroverai. 
Reybaz composed the speech on the subject of “ Wills,” which, 
in his last moments, he requested Talleyrand to read to the As¬ 
sembly after his death. His long financial speeches were mostly 
the work of Claviere : and those on the property of the church, 
formerly attributed to the i\bb6 Lamourette, were written by 
PdSin. Others were composed by a host of persons of whose 
ideas he was willing to be the organ, and whose industry and 
talents he en3lT|>loyed in his service. Careless readers, on becoming 
acquainted with these facts, have exaggerated them into an abso¬ 
lute annihilation of Uie oratorical fame of Mirabeau. Those who 
are willing to explain away the existence of genius, are delighted 
to resolve this imposing mass of intellectual powers into numerous 
and insignificant components : those who hate his political cha¬ 
racter exult in detecting the fraud of the demagogue, and stripping 
him of his borrowed plumes; a»^ his numerous admirers are filled 
with rage at the attempt-made by M. Dumont to strip their idol 
qf ids supposed excellencies, tax him with assuming to himself 
thought^and style in*which his acknowledged works 
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show him to he wholly deficient, and boldly discredit the ’story 
which he tells. Persons inclined to judge with no harshness of * 
either Dumont or Mirabeaii are apt to be surprised and perplexed 
<at the discovery now made; to wonder how^ eloquence such as that 
of Mirabeau could have been proq^pled, or the calm, elegant and 
didactic style of Dumont elevated’into the strong and vehement 
expression of passion. Some imagine that M. Dumont wrote 
at the dictation of Mirabeau; and some tliat he cauglit a rno- 
’’Niientary fire from his conversation, andVhilc he imagined himself 
to be composing, merely gave forth the impressions he had re* 
ceived from the great ofalor. 

I’he explanation alforded by a common acquaintance with the 
speeches of Mirabeau appears to be very obvious and very 
simple, perfectly consistent with his fame,*und at the same time 
with the indisputable credit due to M. Dumont’s assertions. 
In fact the account given by M. Dumont entirely clears up the 
mystery. For we now know actually which of his speeches 
were composed by the friends of Mirabeau, and which were the 
undoubted productions of his ow'n genius. We find that all 
the speeches on which his great fame rests ,—all those which 
charmed the people and swayed the - Assembly, were his uii- 
doubted composition: .and that a very insignilicant portion of 
his fame has been derived from those of his friends. The 
only exception is in the case of those composed by M. Dumont: 
and yet these are, after all, much more in the style of M. Du¬ 
mont than in that of Mirabeau, and the discovery of their 
authorship deprives Mirabeau rather of the credit of an additional 
and unusual beauty of style, than of the characteristic elements 
of his eloquence. It is not on the long and laboured reasonings 
composed by Clavi^re and Peliii that his fame rests. Omit every 
.speech of w'hich the authorship is questioned or questionable, 
from your perusal of the works of Mirabeau, and your adrairatimi 
for his eloquence will be as fervent as that of one who gives him 
all the additional credit of their composition. The greatness 
of Mirabeau was displayed under circumstances in which the 
assistance of others was impossible,—in the speeches at the 
Seance Royale ,—in the instructions to the deputation to tlie 
king,—in the sudden allusion to the localities of the massacie of 
St. Bartholomew,—in the magnificent oath by which he asserted 
the authority of the Assembly. Extend this his more length¬ 
ened speeches. Tlrat, which is by all admitted to be the noblest 
effort of his eloquence, is the great speech in support of Necker’s 
proposal of a patriotic loan, in which he denounced witli ar¬ 
gument so clear, And power so stirring, the infrmious project bf- a 
national bankruptcy. This, as M. Dumont informs us, was a 
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sadden reply, not only not prepared by others, but not even 
premeditated by himself.. The famous reply to Bariiave tha; 
admirable specimen of lofty eloquence and stringent reasoning, 
has iiever been claimed by any other. The speech in defence 
of himself when accused by the Chatelet, the attack on the par¬ 
liament of Rennes, the noble Vindication of the tricoloured flag, 
and a number of other admirable speeches dictated by the oc¬ 
casion and the feelings 0/ the moment, are acknowledged to be 
his. These are the speeches on which his fame was founded,—»' 
these?' are the speeches which bear the marks of his great and 
peculiar style. All those of which the honour is due to others 
are evidently (the productions of inferior minds : the little merit 
actually belonging to their style may be detracted from him 
without detriment to genius; though he still will have the 
merit of having adopted sound opinions, and availed himself of 
the assistance of the Attest instruments. By this he loses nothibg 
as an orator, but gains as a statesman. And every instance of this 
wonderful power of detecting the capacity and appropriating the 
labours of men, whose peculiar information on particular ques¬ 
tions' would otherwise have been lost to the world, is only ano¬ 
ther proof of that sagacity which M. Dumont justly observes 
was the great ciiaracterlstic of his mind, and which was the 
foundation of his utility as a statesman, and his renown as an 
orator. 

^ We will detain our reader with no further remarks of our 
^own. We must however, add the judgment of the illustrious 
Goethe, contained in the third volume of the lately-published 
Characferistics. After laughing at the angrincss of some French 
criticisms 011 the work before us, he says, 

What folly! Ought they not to have thanked Diiiuont for fur¬ 
nishing them with such irrefragable proofs of the genius of the gfeal 
orator ? The French want« that Mirabcau should be their Hercules. 
And they are right: but Hercules must be abundantly supplied with 
food. They fbrgct, good people, that this Colossus is composed of parts ; 
that this demigod, is a collective being. The greatest genius will never 
be vvorth much if |ie pretends to dmw exclusively from his own re¬ 
sources. What is genius, but the faculty of seizing and turning to 
account every thing tliat strikes us;—of co-ordinating and breathing 
life into all the materials that present tlieinsclves;—of taking here 
marble, there brass, and building a lasting monument with them. If 1 
were not assurfed tHat Mirabeau possessed in the highest degree the art 
of appropriating the knowledge and the thouglits of those around him, 
J ^bopld not believe in (he stories told of his influence . . What 
should I be, if this art of appropriation were considered as derogatory 
What have I done ? I have collected d^id turned to account 
^P^afc I have tocn, heaid, observed: I have put in requisition the 
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works of nature and of man. Every one of my writings «has bee^i 

furnished to me by a thousand different persons . ..often 

they hare sowed the harvest I have reaped j my work is that of an ag¬ 
gregation of beings taken from the whole of nature; it bears the name of 
Goethe. 

“ Such was Mirabeau; he had.lhe genius of popular oratoiyj the 
geijius of observation} the genius of appropriation; be detected talent 
wherever it existed,—fostered and reared it to maturity; and talent 
attached itself to him. He turned everything to account that he thought 
useful or apposite, without thinking himself obliged to quote his sources; 
and his principal art was that of setting in motion a vast number o^springs. 
M. Dumont w'as one of^the most efficient;—there is not a page of bis 
book that does not prove the grandeur, the elevation, of Mirabeau’s 
genius, exactly by the very circumstances of which those journalists so 
anxiously contest the truth. Absurd people! you do like certain phi¬ 
losophers, countrymen of mine, who fancy that, by remaining shut up 
in their study thirty years, without once looking into the world, and 
exclusively occupied in sifting and bolting the ideas extracted from their 
own poor brains, they shall find an exhaustless spring of original, grand 
and useful conceptions! Do you know what turns out ?—clouds; nothing 
but clouds^!’ 


Postscript to Art. I. on National Education. 


The following Treasury minute, relating to the sum of 20,000/,, re¬ 
cently granted for the building of schools in Great Britain, has ap¬ 
peared in the public newspapers ; 

. COPY OF THE TREASURY MINUTE, UATKI) AUG. 30 . , 

“ My Lords read the act of the last session)*by which a sum of 20,000/. is 
granted to his majesty, to be issued in aid of private subscriptions for tJie erec¬ 
tion of schools for the education of the children of the poorer cl&sses in CJreat 
Britain. 

“ Ihe Chancellor of the Exchequer, feeling it absolutely necessary that 
certain fixed rules should be laid down by the Treasui'y for their guidance in 
this matter, so as to render this sum most generally useful for the purposes 
contemplated by the grant, submits the following arrangements for the consi¬ 
deration of the Board:— 

“ 1. That no portion of this sum be applied to any pumose whatever, excejit 
for the erection of new school-houses, and that in the definition of a school- 
house the residence for masters or attendants be not included. 

" 2. That no application be entertained, unlesssum be raised by private 
contribution equal at the least to one-half of the total estimated expenditure. 

“ 3. Thai the araoimt of private subscription be receivi^, expended, and ao- 
counted for, before any issue of public nfoney for sudi school be directed. 
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Art. X.—*Ci Spindler’s SiinmtikhB Wcrhe. (C. $pin41er*s collected 
Works.) 20vols.Svo. Stuttgart, 1S31—1833. * 

Amongst the e^r-thickening swarms of German novelists, non«^. m 
believe, rank higher than Spindler^ whose rapidly-acquired reputHttoo 
may be beat appelated by the fact that compatriot critics boldly 
express their expectation of his pnoving the Schiller of prose rotnancb. 
To say that our anticipations are more moderate, is perhaps only to 
say that we are Eii||iish, not German; to which we may add that, 
although we greatly like and admire Spindlei^ we cannot qiiite think of 
comparing him to Schiller. It cannot, However, be deemed Judging a 
young author, or indeed any author, very unfavourably, to deny him 
the creative imagination, the subtle yet profound philosophy, the deep 
sensibility, and the mental purity of the most delightful, if not the 
most wonderful, of German poets. And here we ^ould leave this 
question; but as German critics bring them thus together, we must 
advert to one especial point of difiference between these writers, which 
we have hesitated whether to ascribe to diversity in the internal nature 
of* tlie men, or to diversity of external circumstances of the times 
they lived in. Schiller contemplated tlie past with a poet’s eye. The 
splendors of baronial state, of chivalrous courtesy, charmed his fancy 
if they dazzled not his judgment, and whilst he disguised not the super¬ 
stition and ferocity of ruder agefj he relieved the gloomy picture with 
bright portraitures of coeval honour, simplicity, and patriarch!il kjpd- 
iiess. Spindler, on the contrary, looks *back with the criticising eye 
of a philosopher of the nineteenth century, as he more evidendy 
shows himself in Der Invalidct Hisfomch-rotnantische Bitder neuerer 
vnd neuester Zeit, (The Invalid, Historico-roraantic Pictures of the 
latter and latest Times;—such latter and latest times being the 
different epochs of the French Revolution, ending with the second 
restoration.) Spindler sees little in the feudal system but its abuses, 
and, like his French brethren, paints those abuses in his strongest 
colours, scarcely introducing a scion of nobility—(sovereign princes he 
treats more leniently)—who is not a robber, a profligate, or in one way 
or other a monster of guilt, retaining little of humanity beyond the 
generic name. Making due allowance for the influence of this ardently 
fermenting anti-feudality, Spindler is am excellent painter of manhers 
and character. In the individualization of his personages, in their 
adaptation to different countries and ages, he equals •Tromlitz, and 
he far surpasses him in fertility of iiwention. ^pindler’s stories are 
alvrays well luamaged and interesting, itdten they are exceedingly origi¬ 
nal; his incidents are abundant* haf^'ly complicated, and productive 
of striking scenes, which however Itwe much of their dramatic effect, 
from a lengthiness (to speak American,) mainly originating in anover*- 
fulness of detail and development. 

The twenty volumes before us contain tales OP'S!! lei^ths and kinds: 
the longer ones generally entitled* not novels or romances, but Pictures 
of manners, or of character, or Historical Sketches, embodying the cus¬ 
toms, feelu^s, and opinions of di£^rent ages, from the fifteemh cen* 
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Spindler*5 NovbU and Romances, 

tury, through the French Revolution, down to the present day. Ot‘ 
these, Oah of the earliest, and perhaps of the best, Der Jude, Deutsches 
SittengemMlde der ersten Halfte des funfzehnten Jahrhmdert, {The Jew, a 
Picture of German Manners in the first half of the fifteenth Century), 
especially exhibiting the then condition df the Jews, wealthy h\n 
wretched, has been translated both into French and English. Another, 
the next we believe in date, Der J<esuit, Sitten-und-Charakter Gemdlde 
ms dem ersten Viertel des achtzehnten Jahrkundert, (The Jesuit, a Pic¬ 
ture of Manners and Character in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
centut^,) is a work of yfet greater and more original talent. The pic¬ 
ture it exhibits of an able, Virtuous and very, conscieiuious man (the 
Jesuit), compelled, by obedience to his superiors, to commit acts of 
fraud and cruelty repugnant to his kindly nature, and so fully con¬ 
vinced that he is merely doing his duty, as to experience remorse for 
his reluctance, io the most striking illustration we have seen offered 
by fiction of the fearful omnipotence of that order. We should gladly 
give an analysis of the book, but our present limits forbid, and we be- 
fieve, moreover, that it is now in the course of translation. Without stop¬ 
ping, therefore, to particularize all the tales, we shall endeavour, by a 
brief analysis of, and a few extracts from, the last of the aeries, Die 
iViwiac tfon Gnadenzdlf SiiiengmdMe des f Vmfiehnten Jahrhmdert^ (The 
Ntin of Gnadenzell, a Picture of the Manners of the fifteenth Century,) 
to justify our praise of this talented and diligent author. 

The Nun of Gnadenzell begins with the formally official opening 
for the summer of the baths at Baden, in the name of the Margrave 
of Baden, and we extract the first introduction of the Iieroine. 
Heerdegen von Sperberseck, the younger son of a noble family, a not 
ill-disposed libertine, who has acquired fortune in the service of the 
Puke of Burgundy, goes forth in search of some light beauty whom he 
may love during me Baden season, and enters the church. 

“ His eye glided carelessly from the veils and goldCn caps of the high-born 
datnes, and sought more complacently amongst the flowers of lowlier condi¬ 
tion for a violet to his taste and pleasure. That which is looked for abroad 
b often to be found close at hand. As the service ended and the congrega¬ 
tion prepared to leave the ohurcii, the Junker observed by his side a maiden 
rising from her knees, whom form aitd features touched his licentious heart ■ 
to hs inmost core. Her complexion was indeed of a marble paleness, hut 
majestically flashing eyes, brown as her luxuriant locks, and lucid as stars, gave 
wondrous animation to the beautiful, melancholy countenance. Through 
her scanty attire the fair gjrfs limbs discovered bewitching proportions, more 
Supple, fuller and nobler tfian is bsaally seen in females of the lower orders. 
Under favour of the crowd' the Jknker leaned forward to look the maiden 
boldly and confldently in the face, and to touch her soft hand; hut he quickly 
abandoned die attempt as the maiden lifted up her head, turned it towards 
him, and regarded him with undisturbed composure. A certain victoriousness 
of innocence, a powerful self'conctousness spoke in her earnest gaze, that 
seemed to ask, ^ What t/oold you with roe, Sir, and how dare you bring your 
impprtuni^ in my way?’ 

The Junker felt abashed, m>d swore secretly but fervently never to rest 
this austere, cold-hearted Virgin should live for his passion." 

sell-possesset} maiden proves to be Oisela, the daughter, of 
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Goetz von Bachenstein, a profligate old noble, who, haviaft by his 
extravagance and sensuality reduced himself to the necessity of gain-* 
ing his bread by menial service at the baths, spends every thing he 
can earn, beg, or borrow upon the gratification of his own appetites, 
whilst his wife and daughter are half starved; and wlio, having long since 
turned bis young son Keinhold out^xjf doors for endeavouring to de- 
fea(| his mother front conjugal ill-treatment, is now impatient to get 
rid of his daughter, ina.smuch as her stern virtue annoys him yet more 
than the trouble occasioned by the incessant* illicit pursuit that her 
^ beauty provokes. Gisela herself, hating and despising the male sex,— 

- no unnatural consequence of associating with such a father—is bent 
upon becoming a nun,^and the only fault to be found with hef deter¬ 
mination IS the want of affection which it evinces towards her oppressed 
and suffering mother. , 

Various plots are laid by various noble bathers, including Sperher- 
seck, to lure Gisela from her parent’s hovel, and one, by a Baron 
Harras, succeeds. But the Baron, at the very moment of his emissary’s 
triumph, being thrown into prison for a brawl, the meaner villain, disap¬ 
pointed of meeting his principal, without money, and overawed by the 
loftiness of his victim’s unsuspecting innocence, robs and deserts her in a 
forest. Many ti’ying adventures follow, ending in Gisela’s admittance 
into the convent of Gnadenzell, which, unknown to her, is in such bad 
repute that at the period of her entrance an investigation into lift* irre- 
ffularities of the sisterhood by their feudal*superior, Eberhard Count of 
Wiirtenibcrg, is impending. 

The character of the prioress Richardis is ably developed; but to 
display it, long scenes of conventual licentiousness would require to be 
translated, and these, although as delicately given perhaps as the subject 
admits of, arc not to our taste. We shall therefore merely state, that 
Richardis, receiving through her paramour timely notice of an intended 
surprise by the chancellor of Wiirtembefg, sets her convent in order, 
persuades the tmsuspecting Gisela to personate sister Hailwig, a nun 
whose absence on account of her approaching confinement is suspected, 
by the visitors, and thus half convinces them the charges against her 
. house are calumnious; that being forbidden to receive now nuns, she 
admits Gisela by a fictitious ceremonj^ her paramour acting the 
bishop; then imprisons her upon a false accusation, and dooms her 
to die of Imnger. Gisela had, however, found means to communicate 
with Poppejc, a half-witted lad, the drudge of the^ convent, who is 
devotedly attached to her. Poppele makes his way to the Count of 
Wurtemberg, to whom he tells bis story; and the Count,reaching the 
convent in the crisis, Richardis is unmasked, deposed, and dismissed, 
and Gisela named prioress in hei; stead. 

The new superior forthwith proceeds to reform the convent; but 
finds tbc task somewhat arduous; and even when «lie appears to have 
succeeded, though seemingly at the summit of her desires, is mi.sera- 
ble. The prioress Gisela, who believes herself a nun, lias fallen in 
love with her sovereign, Count Eberhard, whom she knows to be a 
married man, and who thinks not (jjf her; and th» humiliation of her 
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inttiden^ pride tortures her almost as much as her consciousness of 
inability Co subdue a sinful passion. 

MeanwliilCf or rather before all this, Gisela’s brother Reinhold, hav¬ 
ing had occasion to discover and reveal a plot against Count Eberhard, 
l»ad in consequence been taken by him as a page, but being severely 
punished by an odicer for some bpyish misdemeanor, had run away, 
and become, under the name of the W,ildherr, the dreaded captaip of 
a band of robbers. One of his gang* Heinz von Schlaiz, the son of 
another worthless and is^digent nobleman, is taken, tried, and convicted 
of a robbery* Wildherr having planned the seizure of the accusers by 
his gang, some of his scouts surprise a solitary hunter,''who has lost his 
compafiy, and drag him to their cavern. Wildherr, grasping a battle- 
axe in one hand, opens the door, with the worils:— 

“ ‘ Bring ye one of the birds? Ye snails, who should be sent for the plague, 
why loiter ye so?' Scarcely had he spoken when a hoary wretch, Marten, the 
father of Heinz, brandishing a drawn sword, rushed like a wild beast upon the 
prisoner; but Fetdrnanii (the hunter's dog,) was more alert than the murderous 
Marten,and brought the old sinner to the ground. Wildherr dragged back the 
dog by his collar, at tlie same time pushing away Marten with his foot; ‘ Would 
the hound’s teeth were in thy-false throat P stormed he, ‘ Get thee into yon cor¬ 
ner till the butcher be wanted, or I will myself set the beast upon thee.' Gasp¬ 
ing and muttering curses, Marten obeyed, whilst Wildherr, taking up the light, 
placed .himself thoughtftdiy before the stranger, who, liis hand upon his hanger, 
sttiod dauntlessly awaiting an^ attack. The lamp trembled in the robber’s 
hold, as lie looked his captive in the face, and with the expression of deep 
dissatisfaction, he asked, 'What have you done now, you wretched blun¬ 
derers? instead of the kite, do you snare the eagle? What could possess 
you?’ 

“Whilst the most duent of the midnight runners tried to justify his act, 
Wildherr, with head declined, walked backwards and forwards in deep delibe¬ 
ration, thus allowing the stranger full leisure to examine him. 'J'he dreaded 
robber was one of tlie strangest of figures, every thing about him being in¬ 
consistent and contradictory. His hcro-like carriage assorted not with his 
coarse, unusual garb, nor nis powerful voice and lively eye with the age 
■indicated by his lace. From under a high conical cap, bent down behind like 
a helmet, and adorned with a bunch of cock's feathers, fell thick, straight, 
grey hair, cut short, peasant fashion. Grey eyebrows bushily overshadowe'd 
tlib fieVy glance, apd tmrnens^npjstachios, also bearing the snow of years, bris¬ 
tled under tbe commanding nose, over the haughty mouth. Below the chin 
also the beard«8tood out like a collar of white goat's hair, whence the robber’s 
brown cheeks showed the darker, Resolved audacity threatened from the 
lineaments, and th&garb bespoke familiarity with every hardship, contempt of 
every toil. Tbe nakedobreast wa^ seen through a russet jacket, held togedier 
by a leathern belt; red breecti^s dangled far beyond the knees; wooden soles, 
fastened on with strips of ox-hide, protected the fedt. The tall figure was 
further wrapped in a cloak of S^ep-skins, and armed with a belt-knife, about 
tbe size of am Executioner’s sword, and with the threatening axe, that had 
terrified many a stootidiearted man.” 

This formidable personage addresses his prisoner courteously, re- 
giietting that he cannot release him before' day-break, but pledging 
himself in the meanwhile for his safety j and upon the other express- 
hig & deaire to sleap, he arrangee him a bed, with a robber’s knees 
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for his pillow, and so leaves him in the cavern, taking post outside 
with tlie rest of his followers, to await the right victims. When these , 
are brought in, Wildherr holds a sort of court of justice, condemns two 
of them, and authorises Marten to put them to death. Marten is about 
to fall upon his prey, when Lamparter, hia intended son-in-law, arrives, 
arrests his arm, and announces thiat^* Heinz is still safe, but that his 
chance of life would be forfeited by injuring his accusers. In conse¬ 
quence 6f this their lives are spared, and the scene ends by Wildherr 
delivering up the intended victims to his prisoner, in whom the reader 
will have discovered Count Eberhard, and#disappearing with his band. 

* Being aftcrwrftds suddenly seized with a longing for the consola¬ 
tions of religion, the robber-captain presents himself, such as tic has 
been described, in the clmrch of GnadenzeU, requires the vicar of tlie 
convent to shrive him, and obtains absolution, on the condition of his 
undertaking a somewhat tedious, and, for an outlaw, hazardous course 
of penance, after the completion of which he is to be admitted to the 
sacrament of the eucharist. Upon the occasion of this confession, 
Wildherr secs and falls in love with Gisela. During his penance, 
which he conscientiously j)erforms, he is visited by Scheibenhart, a 
favourite youth belonging to his gang, and we extract part of the con¬ 
versation that occurs. Wildherr asks:— 

“‘What bringest thou, my brave boy?' ‘The greeting of our brethren 
and comrades, wiio despond without their boldest hand. You see I brmg not 
much, but fain would 1 take you back with niC^active, vigorous, and resolut^, 
as of old.’ ‘ Time enough for that.’ * Ever the same answer \ * * * • 

You, once the terror of the country, you now crawl about churches and 
chapels, make pilgrimages to wonder-working shrines, and enrich the priests' 
poor-box!’ ‘ VVhy not! Once 1 joyed in murder, now I joy in penance. 
Copy me, brave boy. Strew thy head with ashes, and wrap thee in haircloth.' 

* Aye, to be sure! I am likely to begin a mummery that revolts my very soul. 
Pretty sport to lie at the church door with outstretched arms, as a threshold 
under the feet of devout Christians! But have you no care for your safety? 
Pear you not that some traitor may step before the judges, and say, Come, I’ll 
show you the man on whose head the high price is set, who is already in the 
toils, and will quietly let himself be taaen?’ ‘ Who should betray me? 
J^imparter lies buried under the smoaking ruins of Sperberseck ; Marten is 

* ifnprisoned as a poacher in the horrid vaults of Wittlinger castle. Thou alope 

knuwest me in my present shape^—what shcftild I fear?’ * Everything, as a 
proscribed man! • • • Trust not the parson in the confessional; he 
will blab your secret.’ ‘ Yet a few days and my penance will 6e done, and 1 
may receive the sacrament. That is what | want, and neyer had I been easy 
had I longer denied myself that purification from sin.’ ‘Strange! Your rage 
had just blazed out fiercer than ever, you had sworn 1$ burn and destroy the 
castles of the nobility, and hardly is the first torch applied ere your rage is 
quenched.’ ‘ That was it, my brave bpy. When amidst the Sperberseck con¬ 
flagration I discovered that I had been misled, that I was striking the inno¬ 
cent whilst my enemy was far away; when the heart-rgnding shrieks of the 
lady and her infants, half roasted to death in the dbngeun-keep, pierced rny 
ear, 1 felt crushed ; 1 saw myself dripping with gore whilst the flames of hell 
licked every hair of the murderous incendiary.' How freely shall I breathe 
when once restored to Christian.,felbi^sbip!’ * And then? What think you, 
to do then? Creep into a monk^s cowl ?« , . « * • ' 
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« Tirnmdlmr ^iled, and answered gaily. ‘ Nat I! Then will I be again 
,® live frank and free like the bird of prey, and for a beginning 1 

wiU get me a wife out of tbe convent*^ 

The penance, thus usefully and meritoriously undertaken, is accom- 
pusned, and ends by the penitent’s admission to the holiest office of 
raigion. At this moment, even bn the church, he is betrayed by old 
Marten, and carried before a tribunal presided by the stern knight, Bero 
von Mordcrmorser. 


Wildhfer^s brave boy^cheibenhart was brought forward, heavily ironed, 
me judge thj-eateinngly said tb bini, ‘ Dog of a thief, here ‘stands thy lord 
and Dost own him!’ Scheibenhart walked quietly up to the accused, 

then shbokWs head with tbe words; < This maybe Sr. Peter for aUght I 
■now; the Wildherrhe is not.’ * Oh Scbeibenhari, he notf exclaimed another 
vmce, and old Marten pressed forward. ‘ And what would’st thou, that best 
n&e a knave r asked Scheibenhart, looking steadfastly at the traitor. < Have 
done with this mummery, and call not me by a name not mine, for I know thee 
not, thou talse witness.’ ‘Fetch the other rogue,’ commanded tbe count’s 
otticer. Another youth, loaded with chains, tottered forward. Marten’.s rest- 
css eye recognized his sun, and he trembled with joy, convinced that his 
assertions would now be confirmed. ‘ Who is this man ?’ asked Sir Bero of 
the youth. ‘ Without hesitation, who is he?’ 

Heinz cast a look of surprise at the accused, but instantly recovering 
imseif, Mtd, ‘ I know him not,’ Marten now set up a loud lamentation, 
crying,, ileiiiz, my son, whom I love as the apple of my eye, can’st thou 
spaak tnusr I have brouglit t^ie eaemy of the land and thy seducer to due 
punwhraent, aod thou, ray own blood,. wilt thou give me tbe lie ?’ Heinz, not 
without emptton, answered; ‘ My heart is grieved, father, to see you in irons, 
out may they serve to recall you to yourself, not tempt you to expiate old 
oflences by new crimes. What would you of me ?' ‘ That thou honour the truth, 
fk Wildberr, as I have done.’ ‘ That is not 

1 liberty is at stake; the price set upon this 

iWMr s head is at Heinz paused, then repeated with cold composure, 

hat Is not tbe Wddherr.’ Old Marten covered Ids face, moaning and 
vKimpering, but said no more,” ® 


The Wridhar, thus supported by the steady attachment of his com¬ 
rades, contrives to p^s himself for the executioner of a neighbouring 
state, by the production of vouchers, saved, with prudent forethought . 
r6rn the recent plujtidei* of tijat worthy personage, and he is about to be 
discharged, when old Marten suddenly exclaims:— 


1 recoiled a mark that wilt settle all. Tbe Wildherr bears a red star 
upon bis right mnjv-I have seen it. Order that man’s sleeve lo be turned 
****^** j J*^"®**^^*** sniilc fiitted across the countenances of the suspected 
msm and of Schedienlfart.*'* Most true,' said the former, ‘I bear a murk, 
j K on thO left arm, and, os I bethink me, is a cross.’ He bared his arm 
Md^wed the mark. ‘Ohy ray head! oh, my memory! oh, devilish del u- 
1^0 trawled Mert^. Scheibenhart, nowtakingamightv resolution, stepped 
fcwdly Torwa^’ and^undered to the traitor: ‘Tliou’rt driven Irom thy 
^sam; and now, to shame tfiee utterly, thoq base wi*ctch,I carenot though 
I •agifice ray own bead. Fraudfully you have caught me, and 1 am weary ot' 
Da my arm is the kt»r Chat feaaVe mentioned,—! am the Wildberr. 
you htt, but first lieed me to thdlraunt; for him I have weighty 
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The result of this generous self-devotion is the release of the Wild- 
herr, followed by the execution of the treacherotis Marten f and we, 
surely need not tell the reader that the first exploit of the resotted* 
robber-captain is the liberation of his faithful friends, Scheibenhart and 
Heinz. 

The catastrophe scene is good, but we can only extract the commence¬ 
ment of it. Wudherr and his gang attack the convent of Gnadenzell by 
nigbtj the leader’s object being to marry and take away Giscla, Heinz’s 
to murder Richardis, whom he believes s^ill prioress, in revenge 
for her cruelty to die nun Agnes, his paramour, who in despair had 
committed suicide. The robbers are accompanied by Richardis her¬ 
self and her lover Friedingen, the ex-superior being anxiousj» to get 
possession of a casket ^f treasure, and make Poppme the instrument 
of some further plot. The garden is entered, and the convent door 
broken open, when Heinz, looking round, sees through the darkness 
the fluttering garments of Richardis. 

“ ‘ A woman?* asked he with sudden mistrust. ‘ Who is this woman?’— 

‘ VVbat is’t to thee?’ returned the Wildherr, as Heinz forced him back, whis¬ 
pering—Halt! ‘some one comes.—Stir not.’” 

This is the silly Poppele, who, duped by the Wildherr, had promised 
to admit him; and now running to the door, which Heinz had again 
shut, asks:— 

“‘Is't thou, old Wildherr? Give a sign, Boppele’s awake.’—" Tis I^^od 
friend,’ answered Heinz, and caught at the boy. But Poppele, t'errified 
at the sound of a strange voice, escaped from his grasp, with loud 
yells and screams sprang up the stairs. Heinz stumbled after him, and on 
reaching the top saw a chamber door open, the closely-veiled prioress come 
forth, lamp in hand, and Poppele fall at her feet, with the agonized cry; * Oh 
fly, fly, dear mother! They come to kill thee!' Heinz, brandishing bis glitter¬ 
ing hanger, paused an instant, and Gisela exclaimed : ‘ What do you here? 
What plot you against tny daughters! Account for yourself to the 
mother of this convent I’ From a mouth convulsed with rt^e was the answer 
bowled. ‘To h—1 with thee, mother of these serpents! murderer of Agnesi’ 
Tlie sword was painted at Gisela’s breast, but Poppele stayed the blow, 
clinging like a tiger to the assailant, who struggled furiously to shake off 
the incumbrance, whilst he gasped out: ‘ Away! I Iiave sworn, let me folfil 
iny oath!’ Poppele desperately grappled Heinz’s neck with his talons. G.sela 
leant confounded against the wall: the steps of the robbers rang upon the 
stairs. To glut his thirst of blood and j^et at his victim, thebfluded paramour 
of Agnes struck his blade between the ribs of his obstinatp autagonist. A cry 
that might have moved stones to compassion burst from the Ups of the mor¬ 
tally wounded'boy, his hold slackened bis corse fdll heavily upon the floor 
betwixt Heinz and Gisela. 

“No barrier now interposed between the foeman and the nun, but Gisela 
bad thrown back her veil, with outstretched lamp lighting the bloody scene, 
and Heinz, himself now in despair, gazed at the unknown counteiumce. His 
hands dropped the murderous weapon, and he fell with a shriek into the arms of 
his associates, cursing his blindness, carsing the dreadful flight. ‘ What hast 
Chou done, unhappy roan?’ asked the indigiiabt •Wildherr, ‘ Bid we coroe 
hither to murdei- ? On thy head fee this inooceat klood!’ Heinz nodded in 
exhaustion; and when J^hardis forward int% tlie light, airf 

Poppele’s corse, angrily exclaimed, * Woe is me! whose is the accursed hand 
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ibat jiMidestroyed all iny hopes?' then did -the loVer of Agoes raise his head, 
^^aod with hereehatred in his relaxed features, <:For thee’twas designed, 

thou toi^tM'er, in retribocion fbr Agnes' fate! Now my hand is lamed, but 
Hraveo have mercy on thee, should’st thou hereafter come in my way! 
• * * * Wiidberr extended a proteptine ham! over Heinz’s head, and 
spoke in menacing accents, *,Touch hitn not! Kpow ye whether his arm 
hare hot been appointed by God, thdsugh this lamentable death-stroke, to 
introduce peace m lieu of strife. Away with the tbooghts. of blood! ..Sj^all 
tny wedding he farther stained with murder? Not so! Time presses, and 
tbecbapei is not yet lighted up. Where is the priest, to bless the knot? 
Here stand the witnesses, here the bridegroom, here the bride.' 

** He pointed to Gisela, who knelt like a mourning mother beside PoppeJe, 
support^ his head upon her knee, and could not^ as yet, shed a tear over 
him who had died for her, so crushed was her soul with anguish." 

In the hetnds of her foes, of either sex, Gisela can of course offer 
no efficient, resistanoe, and is dragged from the dead body of her 
champion, to jthe altar, A variety of incidents now throng upon each 
other; of whieh it may suffice to say that the relationship betwectt 
Gisela Wildherr or Reinhold is discovered in time to prevent their 
marriage, apd that Wildherr is banished W Count Eberhard. Gisela 
' resigns her office, returns home to work for her parents, and to edu¬ 
cate the iUegitiraate son of the nun Hailwig. 

“ And so, in the obscurity of plebeian life, withered the proud Gisela's joy¬ 
less youth,", r ^ 

t'esrs afterwards, wheh hdr parents are dead, and her adopted son 
has left her to seek his fortune in the wars, Giselg again takes the veil, 
but first mdkes a pilgrimage to the tomb of the deceased Count Eber¬ 
hard, add pours out to his cold remains the confession of her secret, 
her Ikstihg attachment, ending as follows:— 

^ Be Opt angry> thou bc!oved,*thou only one, if I now confess what my 
bosom has sb long cohbealed. It must be, ere I finally bury my days in the 
convent. Be not angry, because T am poor and lowly; since for me all 
the treasures of this world sleep under thy marble, thou noble, thou manly 
princeP 

And with th^e words the tale finishes. 


Art. XI.— Ggule tt par Alexander Dumas. Paris. ISSS* 

■ 'SVQ, , 

Ami© the ebundesa mtilritude of young French authors who arc 
exploring their national hietbiy^ In bit directions, in search of subjects 
on which to eihpidy their pedf, bi hhdbrians, novelists and romancers, 
w dramatist,'the present'itatht^^hdlds 'h eonspiedous place. His 
auccels aa a dtbinatisf ainde his entrance into 

riiat eaTeer in If SSs alreMy to aebure him an honourable and indc- 
pendiwt pottiti^ in abciety^ add tb make his pieces the objects of 
4(^petitioi% with all thr’bC Faris. As a writer of prose 
repute almost every literary 

published within the 
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last three years {such: as le Litre des Contes de toutes les 

Coukurs, &c.,) would regard its list of contributors as inconl|)lete if it 
did not include the name of Alexander Dumas. Nor, indeed, is this 
general partiality to his compositions to be wondeted at, considering 
the striking qualities by which they are distinguished ; as with a style 
of singular ease, gracefulness and simplicity, he unites considerable 
invention, with a. graphic and dramatic power in his narratives and 
descriptions, which brings the actors and the scenes, living and animated, 
before the mental eye of his readers. In tjiese fugitive pieces, how¬ 
ever, he has been cmly preluding to a more important series of histo¬ 
rical tales, entirely of his own composition, founded on the leading 
events in the Freaich annals, commencing with the reign of Philip de 
Valois, and continuecf, if we are not mistaken, to the period of the 
Revolution. To this collection, entitled Chroniquesde France, which 
is to appear in livraisons of two volumes each, and to extend to eight 
vol. 8vo. (of which some portions have already appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mqh^s), the present volume is intended as an 
Introduction, exhibiting a. broad and vigorous sketch of Gallic and 
French history, from the time of the Romans to the death of 
Charles IV. in 1328, with an Epilogue, carrying on the subsequent 
history to the present time. In this sketch, the revolutions in the 
form of government, the changes in the proprietorship of the land, 
and the general condition of the people, are distinctly masked, ac¬ 
cording to the author’s political views, las well as the more pii^pnftient 
vents and tlie personal history of the sovereigns. 

After the subversion of the Roman government in Gaul, M. 
Dumas distinguishes three great epochs in the period of history which 
his volume embraces, I. The Conquering race — Franco-Roman Mo¬ 
narchy. This is the age of the invasion and conquest of Gaul by the 
German tribes, and tne establishment of the monarchy under their 
leader, Mere-wig, in the middle of the fifth century. The Merovin¬ 
gian dynasty lasted throe centuries, during which the people were 
slaves to the conquerors. II. The Conquering race— ‘Frank Monarchy. 
M. D. considers that the elevation of Peppin, the mayor of the palace 
(and founder of the Carlovingian dynasty), to the throne, was not an 
usurpation on his part, but the result of a tree election by his fedow- 
chieftains of the conquering race, wliich election was sanctioned, 
moreover, by the nomination of the people {the leude§)t and the ap¬ 
probation of the Pope. The real usurpation he takes to have been m 
Peppin’s establishment of two principles in opposition to the preroga¬ 
tive of the chieft;ains, namely, mvine right and Rereditary succession to 
the throne. The sketch of die reign of (X;harlemagne), 

and of the personal character of that great monarch, in this p^t of the 
work, and the parallel between the emjiire of Charlemagne and tlie em¬ 
pire of Napoleon, at the periods of tfteir respective dissolution are ex¬ 
tremely striking and grapluc. XJhe third great epoch is the estabns^eiU 
of the National race and the Frmh JMewrcAy, in the person of Hugh 
Capet, and the complete sepaiajliion of Ftmce ftom m conquering mf* 
The causes- pf this jrevpluhP%.iS{^ the cii?pumst^cet>4^5wpw>yu^;|fii> 
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1mrtt »bfS(mgreseiiiyanoe to which the preceding dynasty rni 

thtoi^i and’ the ocoMlttctefllu^) his elevation, seems but a re- 

petitkto 0# the cotwse adopted by Peppin* He abolished the mayoralty 
of the palace, and restored the principle of hereditary-male succession to 
the throne^ wMch had been for the moment disturbed. The history of the 
five following centuries is that of the contest of royalty with its co- 
equals-^e twelve great vassaiifies of the kingdom <3es douse Pairs), in 
which the first bad frequently the worst, but was finally triumpnafit 
under Louis XI., who tl|ns became the first absolute monarch of 
France. His third successor,^Francis!., was the founder of the mo- 
ii<»rchy of grcmds who, to the number of 200,* replaced the 

twelve petiw in the possession of the national territory. One hundred 
and forty-nine years after Louis XI. came Richelieu, whose mission 
, was similar, and wlto accomplished it as religiously, by sweeping off 
the heads of the grand seigneurs, and reducing the whole of them to 
a complete dependance upon the will of the sovereign. Louis XIV. 
his disciple, dui but follow the broad road of absolutism chalked out 
for him by hia master ; he made himself the centre of the kingdom, 
attached all the springs of royalty to himself^ and retained the reins 
so long, and so firmly in hia hands, that he could not but foresee at 
his death that diey would break in the hands of his successors. 

Louis XV*, at his majority, found it necessary once more to reorga¬ 
nize the •monarchy; in place of the twelve great vassals of Hugh 
Capdl!f<^be 200 grand seigneuns of Frmicis L, he substituted, as the 
supports of his tottetiim ©oifice, the 50,000 aristocrats, *' who had been 
hatched in the dunghfir of the Orleans regency. 

Finely,.when this, third era of national royalty had borne its fruits, fruits 
of the lake Asphaltos, full of rottenness and ashes; when the Dubois’ and the 
Laws, the Pompadours and the Dubarrys, had killed the respect due to 
royalty; when the Wdtaires and the Diderots, the D’Alemberts and the Grimms, 
had stilled the belief due to religion : religion, the nurse of nations, royalty, 
the founiJhess of societies, entirely polluted by their contact wdh men, ascended 
to (5^, ’fdapse daughters they were. Their fli^t left the monarchy of divine 
right unprotet^edy and Louis XVI. saw shining at four years’ interval, on the 
east the fiames of the Bastille, on the west the axe of the scaffold.” 

fear that we hav« gtvea h’^t a very meagre account of this fine¬ 
spun poetical theory, in which also destiny is made to perform a very 
pTOinment phrib*^ she does m moat of the late hiatorical literature of 
France. 

Our epaee wdl not aftow m to follow him in hia theory of the two 
revi^titions Of and IKSOy the laat of which he regards as only 
eompletmg whkt the former be^pm, by abolishing all hereditary 
Tim moBiwchy lUmw l%ilippe, supported by the in- 
flifottOe of the great laiid-*OWttata and industrieh, of whom 

fo foe nondnee imd lepretontative, is considered as the last stage of 
n^narehical goveramentjhrongh which Frtmoe haa to pass; M. Dumas 

im foil, in no longtime, ai^ with no shock 
vfoatevmR^ remit he antidiiM^ wil he foe establishment of 

'of tlfoif«:towagfo every operative {proletaire) 
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being an elector, an4 every possestof «« acre of l^d (there are now 
four millions and a half of landed proprietor®) being eligilfle as a 
puty, all classes will have that share in the government which they 
are justly entitled to, 

“ Alors vuj goulrernetneut en harntonie avec les besoiusi les intC^ii^ts et tes 
volont^s de tous s’etablira: qu’il s’appelle monarchic, prfisidence, ou lepub- 
lique, peu importe.'* * 

» The key to the whole of this theory is very simple,—tliat in the 
owners of the land, few as in. the past, and numerous as they are now, 
and will continue to be, resides the p^we/which fixes die form and 
conditions oC government. The deduction as to tlie future, therefore, 
is easy. ^ 

M. Dumas is a republican, as our readers may readily imagine— 
indeed he makes no secret of his opinions; hut we were somewhat 
surprised at reading on, to find that this propri6t6 dcondaire must also * 
have a head, as well as its deputies to the chamber ; and, as the requi¬ 
sites for the occupant of this elevated post are assumed to be, that he 
shall neither have blood-royal in his veins, nor be a grand propiictdre, 
that his private fortune shall not exceed the general average, and that 
Ins civil list shall only include expenses that are strictly necessary, we fcair 
that the demon of ambition has mounted into the author's brain, and 
that he is aspiring to be the Jirst quinquennial president of the French 
republic! ^ 

In the meantime, however, this s^irdy republican, not «^j^ited 
with advocating the cause of his ovra party, has, by W'ay of two 

strings to his bow, we suppose, been lending his pep to the legi- 
timatist enemies of the present government, by dressing up General 
Dermoncourt’s papers into the captivating romance which has lately 
appeared under the title of La Duchesse de Berri dam la Vendee. We 
understand tliat this inconsistency has given great scandal to his repub¬ 
lican colleagues, who are by no means satisfied with the excuse of its 
being only an aj'aire dit metier. Perhaps it is no uncharitable suppo¬ 
sition, that with M. Dumas, as well as with many other writers of 
la Jeune Lrance, political opinion on either side is only mi affaire du 
metier. 
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AftT. XII.— Kdse m Ungam^ »» J&^e 1831: i» den Comiteten (a) 
dissei/s der Donau: Pesi^, Grm, Nmgrad ; (b) Jemscits der Donau: 
Comorn, Raab, Oedenhurg, Eisenburg, Zala, Veszprim, Sfukt-lVeissen- 
burg; (c) (M^eils der Thmt.' Zips, S&roi^ Abauj, Torna, und 
G'Omor. Von S. von Dwdvigh. (Tour in H^gary in the year 1831; 
in tlie Counties of Pesth, Grafi^ Neqgrad, on this side <he Da¬ 
nube ; of Comorn, Eaab, Oedenburg, Eisenburg, Zda, Vesssprira, 
Stuhl-Weissenburg, beyond tbe Dannbe; of Zips, iSfuros, Abauj, 
Toma and Gomdr, on this aide the Theiast By von Eudvigh.) 
Pesth and Leipzig, 183$. 

Thk Author of this work is a natite,Magyar, and professes a 
degree of nationality, a deep love of the Magyar hmpage and htebls. 
ture, although he wriths ' his* travels, m m previously v^tote 
poems (for Ludvigh is a poet), in German, chiefly, he says, 
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“localise I do not yet esteem myself so perfect a master of our beautiful 
mpther*tdn^tie as to appear blameless before the rigid tribunal of Magyar 

The journey is limited, as may be seen by reference to a map, to 
the south>western and north-western provinces of Hungary; con- 
ceirning ■Which, the traveller gives us <dl nis own personal associations, 
and some statistical information, avowedly extracted from Nazy’s 
NdtitiiB SteUi^ic^ Regnz Hungarusj a work published at Buda,^iA 
1828, stod, as we believe,^the best and latest authority upon such 
matters, whence, to German readers unacquainted with Latin, these 
extracts may be useful, though assuredly not what we letbk for from 
travellers^ Of the numerous institutions for education, our author 
likewise gives sohoto account, but adds little, eifcept the names and 
^ praises of a few j^rofessors, to the information contained in an early 
number of this Journal ;* and the chief matters we have gleaned from 
his pages are, the existence of a native painter, bearing the strange- 
looking name of Czanezik, whose pictures are, we are assured, 
master-pieces of art, “ that would do honour to the first Italian gal¬ 
lery and the Vast size of the Hohle, or cave, of Agtelek, before 
which the Derbyshire-peek-caverns must hide their diminished heads. 
The explorer of this extensive natural or artificial excavation (it 
discovers traces of quarrying) is warned, it seems, of the magnitude 
and the peril of his etiterprize by tbe sight of abundance of human 
bonee^^eja^iiorted to be the remains of such of his predecessors as, 
being in^.leguately supplied witli lights and guides, have perished in 
the labyrinthine grottos, unable to grope their way out. Our 
traveller and his party were more fortunate, escaping with life; 
but not having provided themselves with sufficient relays of torches, 
they were compelled^ by their fears of sharing the fate of those un¬ 
lucky predecessors, to leave many subterraneous halls or temples, as 
some of them are called, unvisited. 

But the most curious part of the book before us relates to the 
cholera, ■which seems t6 have created alarms as violent, fantastical 
and contradictor |n Huugary, as it did at Baris, and as it is now 
doing in Spain, apd various portions of South America formerly be- 
longing to Spain. The extremq inconvenience occasioned to travel¬ 
lers passing near ia district where any cholera cases were supposed to 
have^omirred, .&agether with the utter inefficiency of the regulations, 
as enfor^d, ‘td prevent the communication of contagion, if contagious 
the cholera'hapj[>il)t illustrates the administration of arbitrary 
power, ireufotei pro^nqeis. We shall give a short extract 

or two from thif bf the johriiey^^^ 

Ludvigh was making his way to the Bartfeld baths, near the Car¬ 
pathian mduntamill in'search of healthi'wheh hewas met by a rumour 
tbltt the^holerahad |freoeded fcm* thjtlmr. The,rumour was confirmed 
scouring the country Wiffi physicians’ prescriptions and 
(||^l^rine dqcr^ from gov^ipenf} and our tourist turned back 
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towards Pesth from Leutschau, whfere the provincial aptho»ti#s tyere 
assembled to arrange their precautions. Here he received a passport, 
proclaiming him free from cholera, and innocent of having even ven¬ 
tured within reach of the Asiatic scourge; and visiting baronesses 
and counts by the way, he passed through Eperies and Caschau as 
comfortably as though all Hungai'y had been entitled like him tq cleap 
bjl!^ of health. At the latter place he learned that the direct road 
Pesth was shut up, and determined to go round by Osgyan, that road 
being still open. , ’ 

“ On the borders of the county of Torna, I was met by a dictatorial Meg 
kell 0lani (the Magyar form of Halt!). The driver, a Slovak, or ,gilavoniai), 
did not understand the gommand, and whilst I was explaining to him that he 
must stop, three peasants had already beleaguered the carriage; asking, rudely 
enough, whether I had a passport. With a < yes,' I prod^uced the docuiueul. » 
One of the peasants understood Latin : when he read that I came from Saros, 
he, as well as his companions, assumed official dignity, and ordered us back. 
Words ran high; till at length I said, that 1 only wished to present myself 
and my papers before the proper authorities, and would pay any one for his 
trouble in conducting me to a magistrate. The hint was enough; all dread of the 
county of Suros vanished; I was led, without fear of infection, to the district 
notary, who signed without difficulty." 


At noon we reached Fige. The landlady was gloomily execrating the cho¬ 
lera; she called it a lie to stir up the people to revolt; (the gen<|a|jiUtiou 
seems to have been that it was a falsehood circulated by government^ engross 
public attention, whilst some very despotic measure should besmuggTffi through 
unnoticed;) she complained bitterly that no guests dame to her fiouse, and that 
she must be utterly ruined. Here we heard the Job’s-news, that the cholera was at 
llima-Szombatli, and none could pass that way. We were told, however, that 
a magistrate, whose intervention might facilitate our progress, resided near the 
road. This hope did not prove fellacious. Our passports were subscribed, 
and we obtained permission to drive, not tiirougb, but round, the town; a per¬ 
mission which, in common sense, supposing the object U> be the prevention of 
contagion, not the arrest and consequent inconvenience of individuals, should 
be granted to all travellers provided with the.necessary passports. We found 
the town strictly guarded by watchmen.* * * One of these watchmen un- 
.• dertook to carry a letter into the town for me,and we waited nearly an hour for 
the answer. The carriage was imraediatelj; surrounded by upwards of fifty per¬ 
sons from llima-Szombath, who pressed upon us, to ask tVhence we came, and 
whether there really were a cholera elsewhere ? They grumbled violently at the 
interdict laid upon their town, where they asserted that very few deaths had 
occurred, and those rao.stly of old peoplq. amd invalids^of long standing. A 
swarm of Jews, who were detained here, litoewise crjiwiied tdiout us with ques¬ 
tions and lamentations. And so—supposing the existence bf contagion—thi» 
was the mode of preventing communication! r 

The consequence oC having been permitted to drive round the out¬ 
side of Rima-Szorabath,—for of course the hopr of close contact with 
the inhabitants did not appear upon ^he passport—was a ten days’ 
quarantine at Keresztur; and,the apeouqt of this quarantine shall be. 
our last extract. The Lazarbtto, the locality of whicR was not ill, 
chosen, had its dimehsibhs ahd other lequisites been equally,wett 
adapted to the*purpose, was a* hut in a wood; and here our authoi?^ 
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found Ktu^ema, hi« feltew-travelters from tlm cAve of Agtelek, 
aikl an OBgtnoer, alfOii^y doaHiciliated. 

*‘Tbisr fiamotts a^rtment consisted of one room, a stable, and the hay-loft. 
Every therein was ready arranged, so that I had no care to take for my 
own eata^hmeat. Two benches, a stahk-doo®^ laid upon an oldvinegar- 
c aVk , by way of table, composed the fttrrtiture of our abode. Vastly compen¬ 
dious, Bedsteads tlwre were none; in a hermitage of capacity so circumscrijjed 
they must have destroyed all symmetry! At nig^tfal% therefore, straw was 
spread upon the ground, and, our cloiiks otficiated as bed-clothes. Hie table 
service, conlistlng of wooden trenjhers and spoons, of -rusty knives and forks, 
was elegantly disposed in one place. * # ♦ ♦ * 

"The Studeiits got their food from the village public-house; the engineer 
cooked his own broth, and cultivated the parasite science as ably as though he 
had studied it in Lucian. I, in virtue of my letters of recommendation, obtained 
» roy victuals from the Judge of Puszta, upon reasonable terms, well dressed, and 
in such quantities, that I could daily give our guards a piece of meat with vege¬ 
tables, (Query, a bribe ?) and mend the wretched fere of ray companions (the 
students); for when the poot-rich-young gentlemen did not shoot pigeons or 
other birds for themselves, they would have suffered no loss by exchanging 
meals with any ploughman. • • • ♦ 

tt Wg Watdira by three or four peasants, armed witii pitchforks, who, 
day and night, kept up a Slavonico-Vestal blazing fire on the road near our hut. 
These guardians were, moreover, our servants, whom we might send every¬ 
where. We ourselves durst not enter the village, and were restricted to some 
hun dr M ||>oes in Uie wood, (Here follows a Hank, the motive for which it is 
no bIjfralK of* ours to conjecture.) • 

" Our (^rantine society was presently increased by the accession of two 
countesses, to wvhom an coachdiouse—(more likely carl-shed or cow¬ 

house) was assigned as their residence. Tiie situation of these ladies may be 
conceived mthop^forther explanation, and was far more irksome tlian ours.’' 

. I " 'i *1 t 

liudvigh afCjcowiingly does not explain the ladies’ situation, even so 
far as to tell iis whediex their servant (for wc conclude Hungarian 
countesses do not travel altogether unattended) were located in tlie 
coach-house with them, or in the stable. He thinks more of himself; 
and we learn Umt fine weather materially lightened the inconvenience.s 
to which h^ apa hismsdo compAntona were subjected, by allowing them 
to eat and play lit c^pdsJua theopenair, where, moreover, many of the 
party^slept. To this cifcum$tai)0e wst it probably be ascribed, that 
such a atying of humaii beings U^tber fiur the benefit of the general 
healtii^ produo^^ Httlp jf anyiUpess^ and that the principal adventure 
of the quarantinej'^nhlAss-aoW wore inter^ting be concealed 
from us under the ahove-iu^i^a| blank,—was an attempt at bur¬ 
glary by one o|;ihe peasamt giiar4% tbo success of which a bad dream 
or "nijgh^re author’s pyevented. 


i'fpfrs eif MMemhs mt h Prme ea 1S3S. Par le Mar- 
dhambray. Paris. 18^. Svo* 

Taa goVeii»iaettt of Prussia,'profit monarch ascended the 
throne, to hteofiiWaa^ly a^ all hands 

to hake |»i^edudttve of such b^nhfi(fiar'c^^ to the in- 
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terests of its aiibjeeW of all classes, that it has becorae antolgect of 
interest and curiosity to every honest in(|nirer,. who with unbiassed 
mind and disregard of prejudices, seeks to ascertain the influence 
which the form of a government actually exercises upon the morals, 
the happiness, and the prosperity of the people submitted to its sway. 
"Rooking at it in this light, we have taken steps to supply the want of 
information which exists in this country on the subject, and hope to 
be’ahle in an early number to furnish our readers with such an ac¬ 
count of the genera! system and leading oullines of the Prussian ad¬ 
ministration, from a competent source, as will alford some assistance 
towards the resolution of the important problem which we have just 
mentioned. In the meantime, the little pamphlet before us,the pro¬ 
duction of a distinguished French military writer, (the author of the 
best military history of Napoleon’s Russian expedition,) would ol 
itself form a very good review-article, from which, but for the reason 
we have mentioned, we might be tempted to transcribe rather largely. 
It contains the results of M. de Chamhray’s observations d\iring u 
recent visit of six weeks to Prussia, three weeks of which were spent 
in Berlin, and the remainder in the journey to and from that capital. 
M. de Chambray had spent several years in Prussia in his miliUiry 
capacity dviring the period of the French occupation, and this was the 
iirst visit he had paid to it since. His testimony is important, there¬ 
fore, as to the improvement which has taken place in the iutcwaL. 

The topics on which the author touches in these “ Notes Aolfe- 
flexiohs” are—Roads—Posts—Diligences—Agriculture antP'^fanu- 
factures—Improvement in the condition of thepeasantry—Monuments 
—Fortified places—New system of fortification—Strategical remarks— 
Finances—Military institutions—Religion—Literature—Science and 
education—Government-^Administration—Municipal organization of 
the commons and towns—Provincial states—Right of petition—Gener^ 
observations on the nature of the Prussian government. In a pam¬ 
phlet of 60 pages, rather loosely printed, it cannot be expected that 
anything very profound could be said oa subjects of such importance; 
indeed they are radier efflmrk than otherwise; but the remarks are 
. those of a sensible and observant traveller, who caft give very gQod 
reasons for the opini<nis which he expresses. We shml notice very 
briefly some of the topics. 

Roflrfs.—Before the peace of 18 H, there was bttt dne great road 
throughout the kingdom, that between Berlin and Magdeburgh, a 
distance of 30 leagues; the rest were scarcelyjpracticable, and kept 
in the most detestable state. Thete are now a number of great roads 
communicating between the capital and various parts of the kingdom, 
kept in the best order, most of them at the expense of the govern¬ 
ment, and a few defrayed by the local authorities. In the towns and 
nillages through which these roads pass, the pavdment is generally in 
a very had state, the expense being paid by the municipal authorities^ 
who are very independ^t, and. only repair'them when it suits their 
convenience. The Posts are well served, and cost less than in Frjince, 
'The Dii^efices travel day and nighh with pdst-ho/ses, and as quick'aa 
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private carriages. Travellers are not molested by police surveillance; 
M. de Chambray was not required to produce bis passport more tlian 
once in the whole of his journey, during which he passed through 
five fortified places. Agriculture has been greatly improved both in 
its practice and results. Of Manufactures^ the increase and improve¬ 
ment have been quite prodigious.-s-Elberfeld is cited as the most re¬ 
markable instance of this. In 1829 it contained 25,000 inhabitants, 
and its products were estimated at more than 3 millions sterling. 
The abolition of serfage^^mong the peasantry (of which Mr. Russefs 
Totir in Germany gave so int^esting an account,) has done wonders in 
elevatiqg that class in society, improving their condition, and giving 
a great stimulus to the increase of population. Berlin has been 
increased prodigiously in size,—a new quarter has been recently built, 
not by the government as formerly, but entirely by private speculators. 
Monuments. —A new theatre, a museum of sculpture and painting, 
and a bronze pyramid in commemoration of the war of independence, 
have been lately added to the public buildings of the capital. Army .— 
The number may be estimated at 300,000 men, of whom 100,000 are 
troops,of the line, 50,000 reserve, and 150,000 landtvehr. 

Finances and Populatmn. —The annual revenue raised by taxation 
and duties is £7,590,470; against which are the following charges,— 
interest of public debt and sinking fund^ £1,611,720,—pensions, indem- 
njj; j^^ fec. £483,900,—military establishment, fortresses, &c. £3,374, 
104iH|2^''‘^ list, judicial estkblishraents, clergy, education, and all 
other ^jiepses £2,120,092, out of which a reserve is annually made of 
^£200,000, " Such,” says M. de Chambray, ** are the miracles effected 

by order and economy in a country which war had overwhelmed with 
so many evils, and which had so many wounds to cicatrise.” 

The population of the eight provinces and the principality of Neuf- 
cliatel, according to the last census, was 12,780,173; the density was 
greatest in that of the Rhine, where it was 4,585 inhabitants to a square 
mile, and least in that of Posen, where it W'as only 1098. M. de C.’s 
remarks on the Prussian system of fortifications and military insti¬ 
tutions, we must pass over j wiUi the system of education and its fruits 
our readers have been made acquainted in the first article of our present.. 
number; and all the other topics of his remarks on the general and 
municipi^l administrations, tlie provincial states, &c. will necessarily be 
developed in the course of the article for which we have prepared 
our refers. We.shall therefore confine ourselves to extracting the 
Marquis’s cmkeluding,remarks on the mdure tf the Prussian government, 
which are well calcuuted to correct some of the prevalent notions 
entertained in this country as to the absolute ^d despotic character 
of the government, 

" Pnissia may be tenped, I think, a popular monarchy, for there only exists 
in it a gtimmering of anstocracy. In such a state the king might make democrat 
tic concessions; but when a concession had been once made, either useful or 
prejudicial, the king could nof revoke it, without exposing the state to disturb¬ 
ances; ; the people would defend by violence whatever had been consecrated by 
Ifiw, or custom. *> Re hastherCforq^acted wis^^in notinstituting a general 
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assembly of representatives of provinces; this would have changed t^e nature 
of the government, and would have necessarily produced a struggle between* 
the democratic power which it represented, and the royal power. No one can 
foresee what rtiighthave happened; but it is difficult to believe that the country 
woidd liave gained m prosperity, and we can scarcely venture to think that civil 
u.vl individual liberty, the most prec ious pf all, would have been more extended 
than It is at present. 

“ jThc king appears to me. on the contrary, to have made a very prudent con¬ 
cession in establishing provincial assemblies, which are evidently well adapted 
to enlighten the government as to all that relates tothe interests of their respec- 
^ tivc provinces, whjch are so different in the Prv/ssian monarchy. Attention has 
also been paid in the formation of these assemblies to the state of society, and it 
will be seen that the Prussian monarch has adopted th.e opinion of Monttsquieu, 
who says (Esp. dcsLois, liif. xi, ch. G,) ‘ that in a state there are always persons 
ilistinguished by birth, by wealth, or by honours; but that if they were con¬ 
founded among the people, and bad only one voice like the others, the common 
lilierty would be their enslavement.’ 

“ The epithet absolute is frequently applied to the king of Prussia; never¬ 
theless this monarch is in reality less absolute than the king and the ministry 
nf I'rance, and could, much less than them, venture on despotic measures. In 
I'runco, it is true that, since 1814, the king and the ministry cannot govern 
unless they have a majority m the chambeis; but if they procure this majority 
by concessions and means of corruption, it is incredible to what lengths they 
might go, in defiance of the opinion and the real interests of the country; either 
by the ministers daring to infringe the law, with the certainty of obtaining a bill 
of indoninity, or by asLng and obtaining laws^of an arbitrary nature, 
delegate to them despotic power. } 

“ In Prussia, the king is not obliged to obtain the approbation of tfir cham¬ 
bers, because there are no chambers; but for that very reason he*is the more 
obliged to obtain the tacit approbation of the nation, and of all the civil and 
military functionaries occupying salaried or gratuitous offices, which they owe 
to their merit as displayed in examinations,* or to the suffrages of their fellow- 
eitizens. 

“ Liberty exists de facto in a country which possesses a militia constituted 
like that of the Prussian handiochr. 

“ It would be impossible for the king of Prussia, were lie so disposed, to 
engage in a serious war decidedly reprobated by the nation; were he inclined to 
make as many illegal promotions in the army as we have seen instances of 
' under certain representative governments, he could not do it; or if lie were 
ready to bestow the first employments in the sMlministration on the first comer, 
in deference to certain coteries, as has frequently been the case in France 
since 1814, such an act would be equally out of his power.** • 

' ' ■ \ • I ■ I . I ' ■ -■ . . . ■ ■ ■ .U..... 

• " In Prussia, merit alone procures entrance into the public service; appointments 
are only obtained after strict examination ; and if I had .ally observation to make on 
this head, I should say that the fault is in excess rather than in deficiency ; there is 
a tuTiiri/of examinatious.if the phrase may be allowed.” 
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DENMARK. 

The poet Oelilenschlafjer h^s abided another gem to the dramatic literature of 
his country, in bis Tordenskiold, a tragedy in tive acts, founded on the history 
of the celebrated Danish naval hero of that name, (see F. Q. II. vol. vi. 
p. 70,)'*Its representation at the theatre royal, Copenhagen, has been crowned 
with unqualified success. The same distinguished writer has, since that, nearly 
completed another national drama, the subject of which is t^uecn Margaret, 
the Semirainis of the North, whose name it bears. 


Mr. Hertz, the distinguished author of tlie “ Oienganger-Porene,” in which 
he So admirably imitated the style of Baggesen, and of several successful 
dramatic effusions, is at thi.s moment making the tour of Jsuropc, on a stipend 
from the king of Denmark. A similar travelling stipend has been granted to 
Mr. Andersen, another yotuhfnl poet of great promise, already i’avourubly 
known as the author of a “ Pedestrian .lourney to Amager,’'an extravaganza 
in Hoffoian's manner, and of several other works, in verse and prose, evincing 
tjyj^l^iginality of genius, ^ 


The second volume of Professor Thiele’s “ Life and Works of Thorwajdsen,” 
with an accompanying volume of plates,'^ has just ajipeared. With this, 
notified in the original prospectus, the work may he said to be completed. 
Tt is, however, the outhor’s intention to collect materials for a cuntinuation ol 
it, which he purposes publishing, either in occasional numbers, or, eventtially, 
in a separate volume. 


Professor Molbech, one of the librarians of the great Itoyal Library of Cn- 
penhagen, lias just published a new Dictionary of the Danish Language, in '.? 
vols. large octavo. 


Professor Molbech's “ Lyric Anthology of Danish and Norwegian Poets,” 
lately published in two vols., embraces the lyrical productions of poets from 
the middle of the llith century; those of later authors will be published after¬ 
wards. The selection does credit to Professor IVlolbecli’s taste and judgment, 
and the prefixed biogra^ihical notices serve to increase our interest in the lives 
and productions of their authors. 


The Royal Society of 'Northern Antiquaries of Copenhagen. This society, 
which numbers amongst its members many of the most distinguished literaly 
characters of Fiirope, was instituted about nine years ago, under ifie imme¬ 
diate patronage of the king, and ever since its foundation has been unintei- 
ruptedly otcupied in rescarclies and enterpri.se.«, the results of which promise 
to prove of the highest interest and importance. Resides editing a complete 

_!__ * - 9 . 

* The first volume was reviewed incur tenth volume, page ‘.?07. 
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uew series of the Tcelsindic Sashas la three distinct and siinnltancous editions, 
(one containing the original Jcelnndic text purged of the errors? whicli defornn 
the eld(’r issue, the other tranj.luti<)us respectively into Liuiii and Danish,) the 
society has engaged to defray the c'xpenses of a work to be entitled “ The 
Historical Monunienis ol Clreeuiand,” which is intended to comprise an ac- 
• ’jjunt ol the discovery ol AiiKtTica, hy adventurers from that country, at h 
date antecedent by nearly fivi? rentui’itfs to the era of Columbus. Important 
hovtkt'xer, as this work, when completed, and it is in a forward state of pre¬ 
paration, must prove to the hterarv world at large, there is another in con- 
lemplutioii by the same society, which seems peculiarly "Calculated to interest 
Englishmen—the publication (in Icelandic aiftl English) of all these portions 
' of the old fceladdic Sagas which illustralc the eaily history of England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland. When it is rernemhered how intimate was the cosmectioii 
in the remote ages of whn?li these records treat, between these kingdoms and 
“ the North,’'—that the Scandinavian V'lkingr established at vaiious points of 
them a dominion of no brief diiialion,—and that some portfons of the Hntish 
territoiy, tlie Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides, and Man islands, were actually 
Norwegian colonies, and during several centuries after their first settlement 
tnhutary to the Norwegian kings, the value of such a work, resting on the 
authority of manusciipts, whose authority is unimpeachable, can scarcely fail 
to be appreciated. As its completion meanwhile nm.sc necessarily be attended 
with considerable expense, it is understood to be the intention of the gentle¬ 
men who have undertaken the charge of preparing it for the press, to solicit, 
through the medium of a prospectus, the support of the Uritish literary 
public; and it is to be hoped, indeed it can scarcely admit of doubt, ^at they 
will receive that encouragement,—particiilarlv at tlie hands of our vailpuvh^- 
rary asMiciations,—to wlmh an undertaking*^ so essentially British, 
diiig fan to supply what has lung been fell to he u desideratum in ow litera¬ 
ture,-would seem to have so just a claim. The society T)f Northern 
Antiquaiies, at its last meeting, adopted the resolution of publishing, for the 
coiivenieiiee of its English inemlitTs, an annual abstract in that language of 
its proceedings. The first number will appear early in the ensuing spring. 

A t'i>y(igc lit ilw Eml Coast of Greenland^ by Captain Lieutenant Graah, 
o( the Damsb Royal Navy, in 1 vol. 4to, witlif^ colouied plates and a map of 
(rrccidand. In this work Captain Grimh has given an account of the expe¬ 
dition pel formed by him in the years 1028—31, by command of the Danish 
governmeni, with the view of discovering some traces of the lost Icelandic 
"Hxiloriv, supposed by many to have been located on the east coast of Green¬ 
land. This expedition was in several points »if view highly important, tending 
as it did to the solution of a curious historical problem, and entitles both 
the government which projected, and the individual who perfflruied it, to the 
highest praise. The results of Captain Graah's expedition may be stated in 
a few words. He found no trace whatever of European colonization any 
where along the east coast, though he penetrated to a*higher northern latitude 
than that under which the vaiiislied colony, if ever located there at all, must 
have been situated. Though, however, he may thus be said to have failed in 
the principal object of the expedition, his nanative is not on that account the 
less interesting. In removing the doubts that hitherto prevailed upon 
this subject; in determining by personal examinlltion as well as sound 
aigumont, that the East Bj/gd^ as it was called, (the site of the vanished 
colony), lay, not tui the East, but on the WtM coast of Greei^and, having 
been named East only in reference to another Bygd (or inhabited dis' 
trict) further in exploring an extensive tr-dCj^ of coask never 4)e(bre 

visited by Europeans, reaching from tJapo Earewell, tlie southernmost point 
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of Greenland, as far north as latitude G5^; and in furnishing a map of this coast, 
' as well as a corrected one of theWest Coast, Capt. G. has rendered an essential 
service to science. The work comprises—Ist. An introduction, giving an ac¬ 
count of the settlement of Greenland by the Icelanders, and a sketch of the 
History of the Colony up to the period of its supposed destruction by the 
Skrcllinirs or Esquimaux, as well ns nptices of the various attempts that hajv 
been made, from the time of King Frederic II, to the present, to reach the 
east coast, and re-discover the colony,or at least its site. 2d. The pei sonViW.iar- 
ralive of the expedition, comprising an account of a race of natives whom he 
met with 'on the ilast Ooas^, dilTering in many points from tlic west 
Greenlanders, with a description of their manners, religion, mode of life, Ike. 
Sd. Five appendices, of which the hi st is devoted to a dissertation on the sub ject 
of the (t'ue site of the East Bygdf and a critical examination of the various 
passages in the old Icelandic chronicles in winch *n)cntion of it occurs-—the 
others containing zoological, botanical, meteorological, and other .scientific 
observations. A translation of this work, which may be regarded as no un¬ 
worthy companion to the narratives of the various expeditions of our 
own distinguished navigators to the Polar seas, and particularly to that of 
Scoresby, has been made by an English gentleman, formerly a member of one 
of our universities, at present resident in Copenhagen, and, wu uuderslaiid, 
will shortly make its appearance in London. 


Dr. David, Professor of Political Economy in the university of Copenhagen, 
and Mr. Mariboc, arc engaged in translating Miss Martineau’s “ Illusira’.ions 
of Pohj^cal Economy,” with notes. 


A ne^*peripdical has been lately started at Copenhagen, entitled Mauncd)>krifl 
for Literature (Monthly Review of Literature,) which professes to review all 
works of any note published in Denmark,and occasionally foreign ones also. 
It is conducted by a society consisting of Mr. Oersted, and some otlier 
professors of the university. Professor Rusk's Engiish Gruinmur lias lately 
been reviewed in it by Mj;. Mariboe. * 


FRANCE. 

t 

A Society has been cstahlisbbd in Paris, for the publication of original 
documents relative to the history of France, in which some of the most 
distinguished llVerati and members of the administration have taken part. 
The expenses of th^ society are defrayed by an annual subscription of GO 
francs from each member. Besides the historical documents, a periodical 
work forms part of the*j)lan, in which the proceedings of the society will be 
detailed. In the list of the founders of this society the following nuuies are 
included, MM. Guizot, Thiers, Baron Pasquier, De Baraiite, Comte Mole, 
Chatnpollion-Figeac, Letroiine, Marquis de Fdrtia d'Urban, Mignet, Ray- 
nouard, Crapelet, Vitet. 


M., Saint-Marc Girartliii ba.< been delivering a course of lectures tliiriiig the 
summer, at the Sorboiine, on the History of Germany. M. Saint-Marc Girar- 
drn,h»s since set out oit a tour through ^Germany, I'or the purpose of studying 
her schooi-systern, now proposed as a model to Europe. 
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M.llcveil, whose chaniiiiijj; senes of outline engravint's tif the lincsL pictures 
ot all the schools has been so successful, is now pubhslmit; illuStriitio*ns of the, 
works of Lord Byron. 'L’iie same artist has also nearly finished his collec¬ 
tion of the tvorks of Llaxman,^ in outline, which has been some time in 
progress. 

A weekly Journal was coinnicncerl at Paris in May last, under the title of 
Journal dci, Acadimics ct Sociiies Sckntijiques de la France ct de 
rKlrangcr, the oliject of which is to give an account of the proceedings of 
the ditfeicnt learned and scientific societies oj^ EJtope, with analyses and ex¬ 
tracts of the vagous papers and memoirs communicated to them. 

The new edition of Ijcbeau’s Histvire du Bus Empire, with large 3(dditions 
by the late M. de Saint jVfartin, resulting from a collation of the oriental with 
the European histoiians, and which had proceeded as far as the 13th volume, 
will be completed by another youthful orientalist, M. Brosset, who has just 
published the 1-lth volume. The 15th will appear very shortly. 

M. l)iilaure,thcveteranaulhorofthepopular“HistoryofParis,”aiid“Sketches 
of the Frencii Jlcvolution,” is about to publish a sequel to the latter work, 
cntiiU'd “ Hhloii'c de la Revolution l^ran^'uise depuk jusqu'en 1831.” It 
will form from lour to six vols. 8vo. embellished with plates, and be published 
in livraisoiis, 4 to a volume, one of whicli will appear every fortnight. It is 
perhaps needless to say that M. Jlnlaure writes in the spirit of republicanism, 
or, as'bc liiinself expresses it, “ avec toute la franchise et riiardicsse^e I’ecri- 
^ aiii indepc'iidant.” « 

Another historical work, apparently conceived in a similar ^spint, is also 
aiinonnctd for publication in hvraisons under the title ot “ Park lievofution- 
naire," by a society of republicans, the names of nearly 80 of whom are given 
in the piospectus, hut include few of any distinction, except Buonarotti, the 
\ctcraii conventionalist, who has recently been thrown into prison; Carrel, the 
editor of the National; Marrust and Cavaignac, the editors of the Lribiim, 
who are now in prison, and Alexander Dumas. Ihc following passages in 
the prospectus leave no doubt of the principles of its projectors. 

'• Paris est la ville forte de la liberty: elle y a son armee, ses arsenaiix, ses 
champs de bataille; Paris est sa ville sainte, sa Jenisaknu; la son temple ct 
^les lieux oil la iiberte, etoufl’ee par les rois, est rcssuscitee le troisiome jour, 

I.'t ses a[)()tres et ses martyrs.Si jamais la reconnaissance des ntstions 

cli've unc statue a la grande cite, .... elle’tiendra dans sa main Ic ilauibcau 
qui oclaiie et enflanime I’Europe, la pique, arrae populaire, surmontee dn 
bonnet de la hberte; elle aura pour piedestal des debris de trbne, Ics paves do 
nos places publiques, ct le drapeau tricolore servira de ceinture a ses larges 
flancs. C’cst Tojil fixe sur ceite image que nous vouloiis peindre Paris. . .. 


Dr. Bout', the celebrated geologist, is about to publish a general Bibhography 
of the Sciences of (ieulogy, Mineralogy, and Paleontology, a work on vvlsich he 
lias been employed for many years. It will not only serve as a Upme to a t 
printed works on iliese subjects, with frequent notes,* but also carefully 
the reprints, truiishuions, extracts of critici-sms on memoirs and works in all 
languages. Dr. Boue has made an appeal both to his countrymen and to 
men of science in other countries for assistance and infoi tnation m his re¬ 
searches relative fp books and rare tracts, or in aijy other way, assistance 
which he will gratefully acknowledgi?. 
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A work on the compmative study of fifteen of the principal languages of 
.Europe, considered in their connection with each other and with the Sans¬ 
crit, by M. EickhofF, librarian to the Queen of France, will shortly appear, 
in one vol. 8vo. , 


The royal palace of Versailles is about to be appropriated to the purpose?* 
of a National Museum, containing a complete collection of paintings and 
sculptures illustrative of the history of the arts in France, and tlie glofidi of 
her military achievements. 

%rf 

>r '■■■'■ " .. . 

M. Capefigue has recently returned from a literary toui through Spain, 
during ^hicli he has been examining the archives of the principal towns, aa 
well as those of the capital, for inateriuU to compio*,e the work on the History 
of the League, on which he has been so long engaged. Among the documents 
to which he obtained access was the correspondence of Philip 11. witli the 
Leaguers. 

Another work by the same author is about to appear, entitled Jacques 11. a 
Saint Germain, 


As a subject of comparison with the numbers of the English clergy given 
in p. 344 of tl4? number, we give a similar list of the French clergy, as they 
appear by a late return:—Archbishops 11; Bisliops Gtj; Vicars-Generul 174; 
Canons 660; Curates of the first class 767; of the second class ; 
desuroam 26,776; Vicars 6181; Chapter of St. Denis 21; singers and clioris- 
tei^^^ursars and seminarists .3500: total 40,712. The funds allotted to 
iKccTi^gy amount to .3;{,918,<i6o fr. (11,356,720,) exclusive of rcvtiiues 
arising nSsm subscriptions, rents, and oblations of the faithful, indemnities and 
allocations by the departments and commons, and occasional aids. 


M. Thiers, minister of commerce and of public works, has been elected a 
member of the French Academy in the room of M. Lay a, deceased. 


The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences of the Institute lias elected 
as acadcmiciens libresy the Due de Broglie, MM. Feuillct, Carnot, Benoiston 
de Chateauiieuf, and Blondeau. 


Among the subjects lately proposed for prize essays by the Academy ol' 
Moral and Political Sciences of the Institute, are the three following. 

1. ** To ascertain, from actual facts, what are the elements that compose, in 
Paris, or any other great city, that part of the population forming a class, 
dangerous from its v^ces, its ignorance and its misery. To point out the 
means that may be employed by government, by persons in opulent or easy 
circumstances, or by intenigenC and industrious individuals among the working 
classes, for bettering the condition of this depraved and unfortunate class.” 

2. “ Of what utility is imprisonment of the person, in civil or commercial 
afiPairs?” The question to be examined in its connection with public morals, 
with the interests of commerce, and with those of society and families. 

3. “ When a nation proposes to establish free trade, or to modify its 
custom-house laws, what are the facts which it should take into consideration 
for conciliatiag, in the most equitable manner, the interests of national pio- 
ducers, and those of the mass of consumersP' 

The^roposal of suchejuestions, by a l^ody holding so exalted a place among 
the lights of European civilization,—is an indication that cannot be mistaken 
of the progress of rational and humanizing duclrincs. 
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iNr(,ROLOGY.—M. S. 1'', Schocll, publiciit and Inslor lan, who died Aug. 6tli 
of an apoplectic attack, was born in 17Gd at Saarbriick, thei* theacupital of 
•111 independent C/crnian principality on the frontiers of J'niiice. He studied 
<it the university ot Strasburgli, which was at tliat time much resorted to by 
foicignei's lidin the nortli ol J'UA'ope, attracted by the reputation of its pro- 
Icssors. Under tliem M. iSchoell made rapid and rumarkuble progiess. His 
Olnet attention was devoted lo jurispriRdence, the law of nations, and history, 
and Ijp adopted the bar as Ins profession, in which he gave promise of distinc¬ 
tion. \Vhen the revolution broke out, the estimation in which ho was held 
[jointed Iiini outfor the choice of tlieAlsatians,on thefirstformationof adeparte- 
niental assembly. On tlie destruction of th^inonarcliy in 1792, having made 
himsell obno3kio«s to the government of the day by his moderate opinions, he 
was obliged to ijuit France, and took refuge in Switzerland with many of his 
colleagues. He then fix^jd himself at Basle, and undertook the cliarge of a 
printing esiablishment there, belonging to a bookseller at Berlin, and which pro¬ 
duced many excellent editions. Afterwards he removed tii Baris, and formed 
a hoolvsciling house there, wliich published, among several other valu- 
:d)le hooks, the numerous works of Baruti Humboldt, connected with his travels 
ill Spanish America. 

Un the restoration of the Bourbons in 1814, M. Schoell rehiirpiisbcd busi¬ 
ness, and entered into the diplomatic service of Prussia, of which his native 
couiui y formed one of the new acquisitions. Having travelled over great part 
of Kurope, he spoke the principal modern languages, and was thoroughly 
versed in the ancient. In all tliat concerned the political relations of states 
with each other he was perfectly versed, tn his application to study he was 
unceasing, and only gave up one occupation in order to betake hm^elf, with 
[lerhaps fresh uidour, to another. With sifcdi qualifications his disiingifitked 
success in his new career was certain. After having been sej^at years 
ciigiigcd in this manner, he obtained permission to letire. • 

Duiiiig his intervals of leisure he had occupied himself in the collection of 
inateiials fur a History of Modern Europe; in order to ascertain the state 
of public opinion with regard to such a work, he ii ade it the subject of a 
course of gratuitous lectures, addressed to young inci intended for public 
affairs; this course he delivered during four winters in Berlin, in the J'lcnch 
language, and it was attended by some of the most distinguished men of all 
professions. Encouraged by the favorable opinion of such an auditory, he 
determined on publishing his work, and with this view returned to Pans in 

l.'58(). The Cours d'Histoire dcs Etats Enropcens was immediately com- 
r meiiccd, and M. .Scliocll employed himself in carrying on the publication, wliich 
had proceeded as far as the 88th volum^, when his labours were suddenly 
tcrmioaled by death. The social qualities of M. Schoell were not less re¬ 
markable than his great learning. Of an amiable and ojpliging tcmjjcr, he 
was beloved by all who knew him. 

Our space will only allow us to enumerate his principal works. 

1. Ilistoire Abregde de la Litliirature Grecque Pv>fane, 2d edit, 8 vols. 8vo. 
1823-25. 

2. Tlistoire Abregee de la Litterature Romaine. 4 vols. 8vo. 1815, 

3. Pieces Officielles sur les Evenemens qui se soul passes depuis quelques an- 
nces, y vols. 8vo 1814*i0. 

1. (’oiigri's tie Vienne. Recueil de Pieces Officielles relatives a cette As- 
scrnblee. G vols. Bvo. 181G-1B. 

5, Cuurs d’Histoire desEtats Europ6ens, depuis le boulcvcrsementdel’Einpire 
Romani d’Occidentjusqu’en 1789, 48 vols, 8vo. • 

Tlic portion of tliis work which remained to be published at the time of 
his death,’ was entirely prejteied, and no idlerruption has tafceiV plaee 
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in its puhliciitioii. It includes a revised edition of Iiis llistoiie alncgcc 
ddj Traites de Puix, depuis la paix de Westphalic, first published iii l.'< 
vols. 8vo. 1817-la. 

6. Tableau des Peuples qui habiteiit I’Kurop^, 8vo. 2d. edit. 1812. 

7. Koch's Tableau des Revolutions dc TEor/pe, continued to the Restoration 
of the Bourbons^ 3 vols. 8vo. last edit. 1833. 

r. 

A History of the Progress of European Cavilizatiun, by M. Riiux- 
Ferrand, has just commenced, and will be completed in C vols. 8vo. 

• 

Baron Degerando, the well-khown philosopher and pbilantliropist, is now 
on a tour through Germany for the purpose of inquiring iiitiythc state of the 
hospital^ prisons, &c. 


The Emperor of Russia has presented to the French Institute (Academic 
des Sciences,) a complete collection of the minerals found in Russia. The 
section of mineralogy, along with M. Arago, the secretary, has been en¬ 
trusted with preparing a report on these specimens. 

Captain Laplace has recently published the first volume of his lOj/ofic 
round the World hy the India and China Seas, o« board the Sloop of U ar the 
Favourite, during the years 1830, 1831, and 1832. This is the Join Ih voyage 
round the world undertaken and executed by the French government during 
the restoration. The first was that under the oiders of Capt. Freycinet, in 
the Uranie and Physicienne, which lasted from 1817 to 1820. The second, 
under C4>t. Duperrey, in theCoguillc, from 1822 to 1825. The third, under 
CttplT. Dumont d’Urville, in the jfstrolabe, from 1826 to 1029. 

Capt.4»-‘place sailed from Tonlon on the 30th of December, 1029. lii'> 
first volume contains the narrative of his course up to his casting anchor at 
Macao on the 19th of November, 1830. The points at which he touched and 
remained for some lime were, the island of Gor6c, on the coast of Afiica, the 
island of Bourbon, the Isle of France, Mahfi, Pondicherry, Madias, Mazuli- 
patnam, Yaiinon, Sincapore and Manilla, 

The mode of'publication of these diflereiU voyages, it is much to be re¬ 
gretted, places the information which they contain almost entirely out of the 
reach of the general reader. Each of them, in imitation of the plan adopted 
by Baron Humboldt fur his South American Travels, is divided into sis or 
eight portions, entitled Personal Narrative (Relation historique)— Botany (w iili 
one or two subdivisions)— Zoology, Entomology, Hydrography, Atlas, is i. 
The dhnsequeiice is, that, like M. tie Humboldt’s own work, not one of these 
four voyages is yet completely finished, although Freycinet’s began to apjicar 
in 1825, and Dnperrey's in 1827. An advantageous change, however, has 
been made in the size of the two last, from the cumbious quarto and folio to 
the large octavo; the narrative of Capt. d’Urville is nearly finished (in 5 
vols), and we apprehend tjiat Capt. Laplace’s will be completed in a second 
volume. 


GERMANY. 

A new edition of Calvin’s commentary on the New Testament, carefully 
reprinteti from the Amsterdam edition, under the superintendence of Pro¬ 
fessor* Tnolurk, and com|irised in 7 vols. Svo. is now in the course of oubli- 
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cation at Berlin. The lirst tour volumes Irave alieady appeareil; the 6tli and 
tUh will ho puhlished in ^ovemhei, anil tlic 7th and liist,*incluflin<:; a vwy 
complete Lndes, in January next. 


Wc have seen much coinmcaidatjon bestowed in the French and German 
journals, on a school ot connnerce \j*ttly established in Jjcipzig, and which 
seems to be under the best icgulations. As English parents arc often anxious 
It^lftve their children educated in Germany, we should be inclined to recom¬ 
mend this school, as eminently adapted to meet their views. 

-• • 

'Die King of,Prussia has purchased the valuable collection of Etruscan 
antiquities hclonging to the celebrated archeologist, Dorow, and which was 
lirnicipally formed by his personal icseurches in the ancient Etrffria. The 
liberality displayed by the Prussian government in the acquisition of such 
remains of ancient art as might otherwise be dispersed an^l lost to the public, 
cannot be loo highly applauded. 


The university of Berlin during the last summer was attended hy 183!7 
regular students, besides 5 or 600 attending particular courses. Theie were 
also about 50 young men from Switzerland, students of theology. The repu¬ 
tation of Schleiermaclier and Neundcr in this branch attracts gieat numbers. 
'I'hc total number of professors was 90, besides 13 private masters or teachers, 
making a total of 133 employed in instruction. 

• 

Dr. R. Schmid, Professor of Law at Jeiu^ has recently commenced an e(Ji.tiou 
of the Luu x of the Anglo-Saxon',, in the original text, with a German trans¬ 
lation, and a commentary. 'I'hc lirst volume, containing the texfmnd trans- 
latnm in parallel columns, in large Ovo., has just been publishetl by Brockhaus 
of 1-eipzig. In a copious introduction of 80 pages, the learned editor discusses 
the following subjects: 1. The original inhabitants of Britain. '?.Tbc sources 
of British history. 3. The Welsh laws. 4. Tlie sources of Anglo-Saxon his¬ 
tory. The Saxons and Angles before the invasion of Britain. 6. The 
lending traits of the .Anglo-Saxon constitution. 7. The laws of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 8. The various editions and MSS. of the Anglo-Saxon laws. 


A lithographic copy of Holbein's Dance of Death, with an explanatory text, 
in small 8vo. has been jiuhlished la.st year at Munich, hy an artist named 
Sclilotlhauer. Of all the copies that havejieen made of these famous designs, 
cither in copper-plate or %vood, the one now before us presents the most faith¬ 
ful and accurate fac-simile of the original, an advantage fJor whicli it is in¬ 
debted to the possession of a set of the original proof-impressions ; whereas 
Hollar, the engraver of the coppcr-plate set puhlished ii? England, had only the 
bad and incomplete edition of Cologne (1555) to work from. The Germans 
continue to regard Holbein ns the original inventor of these singular conceptions, 
but we believe that our great antiquary and judge in such matters, Mr, Douce, 
IS about to publish a work on the subject, which will set at rest the qucscinn 
of original invention, and prove that Holbein had really no claim to it. 


In the Deutscher Mumi Almanack for 1834, which has just made its ap¬ 
pearance, we find a new poetical productfon of his Baviyian Majesty. 
Kings so seldom appear before the world in the capacity of authors, that 
their efforts in thjs way arouse the attention of readers, who uaturaHy expect 
oioKhiiig out of the usual coui^e from such a quarter. Genius, how- 
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ever, that divine spark wliicli oftcner illumes the cottage than the palace, 
\vill in v^iin Vie looked for in the present poem of his Majesty, who 
merely makes it tlie vehicle of liis apprehensions, lest the excitement produced 
by the last French revolution should leave no/hing standing in Europe. Our 
readers who share our curiosity will, we bopiJj not be displeuaed with tlic fol¬ 
lowing attempt to make the royal muse speak English. 

Europe at the Commencement of 1830. 

Freer now, and happier far than ever. 

Renovated youth the nations show ; 

After many a ^earb conflicting fever 
Ruin's sweeping stream has ceased to flow. 

But, alas ! Pandora’s lid up-starting, 

Forth the secret, brewing evil flies; 

Each will have—that pledge to all imparling— 

His^own lov'd fancy; none that suit denies. 

Vertigo has now the nations taken, 

Forward in the gulf impelled along ; 

O’er the rocks of passion rudely shaken. 

Vain the sliip unscath’d can voyage long. 

Even the strongest—Albion's jiillars—tremble ; 

What on earth that’s stable now is left ^ 

Reason overwhelmed would vain dissemble ; 

Of all stay the universe is reft. 

Tongue-confusion every where arises. 

As of old at building Babel’s tower; 

Holiest ties tlie mulatude despises. 

Driven impetuous by the tempest’s power. 

From ail hearts, alas! hath God departed, 

And each man erects himself his God ; 

On the aspects of the pious-hearted 
Paleness sits; the mocker is abroad! 

Like old Saturn on his children feeding, 

So doth Revolution with the brood 
From her teeming fniitfulness proceeding , 

Thrones—both old and new—alike her food. 

Now with blindness are mankind o’er taken, 

Hisl’iy the same lesson still unveils; 

Never upon them will day awaken, 

Even their own expcRence on them fails. 

l^nd and gentle means are now a fable, 

Reason’s the only arbiter and guide ; 

Only stf'rn resolve for help is able; 

She alone our rescue can provide. 

Dr. Berghaus, of Gotha, is now engaged in publishing a set oi large maps 
of the different quarters of the globe, excepting Europe, with an illustrative 
text, It) quarto, drawn up from the diligent study and comparison of the best 
geographical works. The first part, containing Asia, has recently appeared. 

An Introduction to Mythology, viewed in connection with Natural History, 
is preparing fdt publication by Dr. Schweigger, of Halle. 
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Stcreotj/pe printing. An official iTport in Dutch and I'ccnch (with a copy ot/ 
vvliich we have been favourt'd,) lias been recently puhlislicd at the Hague, 

Baion Van Westreenen van 'riouandt, containing the results of an hupiiry tnf^ 
by order of tlu- Dutch (joycriimentRelative to the first invention anik^A 
ancient use of Stereotype printing. This report establishes by irrefragable f S. 
doriilnents and impressions of several of the plates w'hioh are still in existence, 
that Holland is justly entitled to the honour of the invention, and that it was 
carried by the first inventor to the same degrae of perfection whicli it attained a 
full century aft^'rwards by Pierre Didot, at Paris. The person whose claims to 
the invention, as well as the invention itself, have been so unaccountably allowed 
to drop into oblivion, w;^ the llev. John Miillfir, Minister of the Clffrman lie- 
formed Church at Leyden, at the end of the 17tli and the beginning of the 
18th century, and who died there in 1710. He firet of all adopted the plan, 
after the pages Avere coni])osed in the usual manner and carefully corrected, of " 
soldoring them together; but afterwards, as clearly appears, he had plates cast 
from a plaster-of-])aris, or metal mould, in the same manner as is practised at 
the present day. Between 1701, when, Avith the assistance of his son, he pub¬ 
lished a small Dutch Prayer b(»ok, and 1710, the year of his death, be produced 
the following editions printed in this manner,—1. The Spriar and Latin JSiau 
'It'sftmient and Li\iicoii, of Leusdon and Scliaaf; 2. A Dutch BiWe, in Ito.; 
d. Another in folio; 4. An English Bible, in folio; C>. A Greek Xew Tcslu- 
mcni, in 12mo. Of these the Syriac Testament alone appeared during his life 
lime (hi 1708 and 1700); the others successively after his death* The 4to 
Dutch Bible appeared in 1711, and fresl^jimprcssions were taken off in jyH*, 
172.”*, ]7.‘{2, ]77.'», and 1785, ahvays Avith a new title. The small (1 reek Tes¬ 
tament first appeared in 1710, and successive, imjiressions were mad^of it up to 
1785. The folio Dutch Bible first appeared in 1718, and a sefcoud impression 
in 1785. Of the English Bible in folio, Baron Van Tiellandt has been unable 
lo trace aav copy, hut supposes it to be the one noticed in the list of English 
Bibles, as jirintcd in 1715, without any indication of the place where, or the 
]>rinl,i'r by Avhom it Avas printed. 

It is a circumstance not a little remarkable, and which reflects little honour on 
the country Avhere this invention first saAV the. light (the inventor hlinBolf, he it 
remembered, was a German,^ that although there AA’ere Dutch printers associated 
in the publication of those editions (the Luchtmamis of Leyden), who must 
have been perfectly aware of the nature of it from the plates bemg in their hands, 
no attempt was made either by them or any one else, to apply it to otheiiAA'orks, 
and tlial the invention itself was allowed tft drop into oblivion. 


ITALY. 

Pn*)CErni ng from one who Avas himself so distinguished a professor of the art, 
Longhi’s “ Theory of Engraving” {Tcorka della Cakograjiu) deserves particu¬ 
lar notice. Tins is only the first volume of a tfnmprelieiisive treatise on 
engraving, coirsisting partly of discourses delivered at the Institute of Arts 
at Milan: and treats of the following maita-s, viz. the iuiportance and ad¬ 
vantages of engraving—the origin and progress of the art—ifs technical and 
other dilbculties—-outline and drawing, &c. In s^ieaking of the progress and 
various styles o/ the art, the authftr has given us many valuable and interest- 
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ing crilicaj; opinions relative to tlie woiks of In^ pretlcccssoi!> and coiUciii[) 0 - 
Incomplete as this treatise is likely to remain, owiiifr, to Loiij;hi’s 
liaviiig made but little progress with the second volume, uhich was to iuive 
been devoted to the practice of the art, the fbrtion whicli has appeared may 
he studied with profit both by artists and ccilectors. Besides this more im¬ 
portant production of his pen, Longhi, wrote several shorter essays and dis¬ 
courses on various subjects of art; and also a biography of Michael Ainzelo, 
in Bettoni's Raccolta dt LX Uomini Illustri, for winch work he engraietl fche 
portraits of that artist and Enrico Dandolo. The engravings of Jjongln aie 
distinguished'by accuracy ofidra\ying and fidelity of sentiinc'iit. Ever true to 
Ins original, he assumed its character with the facility of a Proteus, whether 
he undertook to express Correggio’s sweetness and delicacy, oV the iiiabculine 
energy ofrBuonarotii. IBs plate of liaphacl’s Sposaltno iiniy he ranked as 
Ins chef-d^auvre, reflecting as it does all the admirable qualities of the ongnial 
in the most felicitous manner. His latest and most arduous iiiidei taking— 
that vvhich would liave exhibited his powers more strikingly, pcibaps, than any 
ol his previous jperfoniiiuices— The Last Jiidptnent of Michael Angelo, death 
prevented him from completing. Although he can hardly he said to have hi cn 
cut off prematurely, his vigorous constitution promised a longer life; nor did 
he receive much warning of his fate, being suddenly earned off, after a vciy 
short illness, on the 2d of January, 1831, in tlic sixty-hftii year of liis age. 

Saverio Cavalleri, a young artist of Palermo, distinguished for his aliility in 
engraving architectural subjects, has been employed by the Duke of Sciiadi- 
falco in t^vo works, now preparing, illiistralivc of the architectural moiiu- 
menks of Sicily. One of tlicrn, naiijely, that which tieats of the “ Antiquillt s 
of Selinu^liurn,” is already in the press, and contains twenty.five engravings 
by t’avallefi, alter drawings by himself. He has likewise finished twenty |)li,iies 
for the second publication, which is on the “Antiquities of .Sicily” geneialiv. 
These represent the Cathedral of Monreale, and other ccclcsi.istical sinictuit.s, 
and will be accompanied by an arcluuological dissertation (by the Duke of 
Serradifalco) on the religious buildings of Sicily during the time of the Nor¬ 
mans. 


A prospectus has been put into our hands of “ A Comparative Oiammai of 
Ancient and Modern Greek,” by Professor £. .roannides \'alis, to he piihh.-lu d 
by subscription at Florence. The autlior has ascertained, by long experience, 
that a* thorough knowledge of thiij noble language is best acquired by com¬ 
bining the study of its ancient and mocleni forms; ami he will endeavour jiai- 
ticularly to confute the erroneous notion of the dissimilaniy of pioniiiiciaiion 
between the two, From what has been mentioned to us lespectmg the author, 
we are induced to recoviimcnd his work as well deseivlng the encouragement 
of our learned countrymen^ 


A monument is about to be erected at Milan to the memory of Bariiaha 
Oriani, the mathematician and astronomer, who merits the rcsjiect and giati- 
tude of tlie world by his spientlfic labours, and by the gift he has made of all 
his property for promoting the advancement of science. 


Man2ioj.t. —^The follovving interesting particulars relative to this distin¬ 
guished ^uthor we find in an article m the German joujiial the Leipzig 
Blatter fiiir I'Mtraruchc l/jilerhalturig, vvriften by Professor Charles dc Witte. 
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“ On the day after iny an-ival at Milan at llie end of October, 1831, T went 
,,to call upon the persons to wliom 1 bad letters of introduction, sunong whotn 
was Mfin/.oni ; 1 Jiad a very strong wish to become acqunjiited with this great 
])oet, but as my friends iiil'orinelk me that he was exceedingly averse to form any 
iicw a(‘(|uaintf)nce, thew' uas lif^ prospect of this wish being gratified. I was 
not at all disappointed, therefore, on falling to deliver my letter, at being told 
that lie was in tin* couuti'. at some miles’ distance fr<»m the capital. 1 had 
al'to^ letter for the young Marcjtiis Massimo d’Azeglio, who hud not long before 
married the daughter of Mauzoni, and is a great amateur of landscape-painting. 

I w'ent to deliver my letter, and 1 was much plqjisei with the Marquis’s bcnevoleiil 
eounleuanee, and his modest and engaging manners. 1 found that he was tlio 
])ainter of 'J'lie iViiundcd CrnsacJn', a picture Avhich 1 had been admiring a day 
or two before in the saloons of the Academy exhibition, recently clo^, without 
being able to learn the iiUnic of the artist; he also enabled me see several 
other ])ic(nres of bis, distributed in private collections at Milan, among which 
I may mention, as well deserving notice, The Buttle uf ifegnuno, a Ciirroccio, • 
luid Tilt: Six Combatants, 

“M. d’Azoglio also gave me some information about the habits and occupa- 
tioiis of liis falber-iu-Jaw, wbicli, as 1 had then no hope of seeing him, w'ere 
doubly valu^c to me. 

‘‘ 'I'he following morning 1 Avas agreeably surprised at receiving an invitation 
fi oin the Marijuis to accompany him on a visit to his father-in-law at his country 
seat, called Jlmsano or llrusa. On our arrival there, I was left for some tiino 
alone with the mother of Manznni, and daughter of Beccaria, a venerable old 
lady, with hair as white as snow. Manzoiii Ijimsell' is a thin man„ of middle 
stature, tvilh hollow checks, loose and curly hair, and w'andcriiig eyes. On his 
entrance he salutc'd me with an air of siiyness, and invited me to offer his 
muth(>r my ann and lead licr to the dining-room. At the table I h«>d an oppor- 
tnihty of becoming acquainted with the poet. . 

‘‘ i had fVequeiilly heard of the extreme nrodcsty with which he constantly 
declined all compliiuents on the score of liis works; but I confess, that before ] 
knew him, I only regarded this modesty as one of the feints behind which an 
author's v anity conceals itself. I turned the conversation upon tlie Proa/es.st 
Sposi, tlie Cai'imipniolu, the Adelcliis. and other works of his which we (Icrmans 
admire and esteem. 1 was then struck with a peculiarity in Mauzoni’s charac¬ 
ter. lie not only turned tlie conversation, hut e.xhibitcd a degieo of confusion 
mid imeasine.ss which made me almost repent of having touched a chord which 
appeared to afleet him so painfully. I was informed by his family that no sooner 
had Manzoni piiblishod any of his works, than they appeared to him fatuity and 
unreadable, and he no longer looked at thoin but Avith repugnance. It required 
all bis esteem for (ioethe to receive as sincere, the praises bestowed by the (ler- 
uian poet upon the Italian poet. Manzoni has prepared a reply to fioethe, in 
Avhich he stigmatises his own branch, the historical romance, as well as the his¬ 
torical drama, as literary abortions, liis manuscript wbrk, Tm Colonnn rnve.rs- 
cliiata, is not a lomaiicc; it is a collection of hi«torical facts relative to the 
nnnonrs of iioisonings alluded to in his Protnessi Sposi, and whicli we have 
seen renewed in (‘onsequence of the appearance of the cholera, 

“ In the course of conversation Manzoni spoke in strong terms of censure of 
the historical romance; he maintained that every narrative ought either to be 
truth or fiction ; and fiction he condemned as falsellbod, consequently immoral. 
In vain did I reply that fiction might produce a moral effect; in vain did I appeal 
to his own Betrothed, as an instance. He jJtrsisted in sayiii" that we ought 
not to employ immoral means to attain a useful end. 

“ 'I'he conversation turned upon the efforts made in recent timcfi to add to 
the riches of the* Italian language,* efforts to whicl* Manzoni has not "been a 
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stranger, since without falling into provincialisms, be has succeeded in appropri¬ 
ating the richnels of the pro\’incial dialects. I was surprised to lind that his 
process was the result of a very profound study of these dialects, lie instanced, 
with brilliant emdition, a number of peculiaritit* which distinguish all the popu¬ 
lar dialects from the written language. 

“ Politics were also brought upon the carpel. I perceived that Rlanzoni hud 
decidedly adopted the principles of the 'Gazette tie France, and that he re¬ 
garded the convocation of the primary assemblies as the he.st means of re^'.-^a- 
blishing true royalty on that basis. He dislikes the principles of th(‘ l''reiu;h 
(hetrmaires and adopts partial^/ tly; doctrine of La Mennais. Manzotii’s present 
labours arc directed towards these subjects, and his family assured me that the 
first work he would publish in all probability would be a refutati6ri of the philo¬ 
sophy of Victor Cousin. 

“ All that Mi'inzoni uttered on this head was delivered with some ugifation, and a 
kind of stammering W’hich made it rather difiicult to comprehen<l him. The 
case was quite ditierVnt in the evening, wlicn other topics were started. Ilis 
conversation was then marked by ease and fluency, and enliveiu'd by action and 
accentuation peculiar to him. 

“ 1 had frequently heard of the pklinm of Manzoni. Some said that the.se 
sentiments had only 'Come to him of late years, in consequence o|phe deep im¬ 
pression made upon him by the sudden death of Jiis adojited father, Imhon.iti; 
others assured me that tlie ardent Catholicism of his wife, who had been a < 011 - 
vert from Protestantism, had insensibly comuuuiieated itself to her hu.sband. 
All agreed in attributing to him great enthusiasm for tlio cause of liis church, 
and the dejirc of imparting his conviction to the breasts of others, without how¬ 
ever infringing the lawsof friendship. In proof of lliis, I was told, that notwith¬ 
standing the warmth of his proselytiJhi, a portion ofliis own family .still remained 
deistical; iwd tlie friendship w'hieh he maintuined with Monti up lo liis bust 
moments proveSr that his (’atholicism is by no means of an exclusii 0 cast. 11 is 
Fromessi Sposi indeed breathes a spirit of the mildest tolerance. 

Ho combated frankly my reli{!^ous arguments, which hi' uttributi'd to a 
fundamental error—to my Prote3tanti.sm. What he adi aneed in favour of tlie 
Roman Church was not of the kind likely to seduce a poetical mind, but its .spirit 
and its dogmas. When I took my leave of him, he addr(?sscd me in these 
words: ‘You have paid me a number of compliments upon ii^- works, but 1 would 
willingly renounce my pretended fame, and add to it witli pleasure my little 
fortune, if the arguments which I have so feebly advanced to day should one 
day convince you of that which I cannot but look upon as being the only truth.’ 

“ Manzoni has developed his religious ideas in a treati.se on Catholic Morahtp, '' 
the 4th*edition of which appeared at Pavia in 1830; in opposition lo the view's 
of M. de Sismondi in his History of the Italiaa Repubiia,. This treatise he now 
looks upon as incomplete and iinjKirfcct. Since its publication, his views have 
become more consistent, more decided, and it must he admitted, more ultra¬ 
montane," * 


RUSSIA. 

Russiak literature has Been tolerably productive of late, and has received a 
very welcome and interesting contribution in the Novmsolezhe. The idea of 
this publication^ it seems was ebneeivod in consequence of a grand house- 
warming given to the leading authors and poets of St. Petersliurg, by M. Smir- 
dln, the publisher, on occlusion of his taking possession of Jiis splendid new 
establishment. The term NovossoUzhe is^appiied to the presents which it is 
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le custom in llussia (as well as in some parts of (leimany) to make to per- 
)ns installing themselves u» a new-built house. The work bears s^me general 
isemblancc^ in its plan to lliat ot the Parisian Livvc Of'nf-ct-JJriy it being 
a kind (if literary pic-nie, turri\htd conjointly Viy the mo.st eminent and popu¬ 
lar writers of the day. flence|it enables us to torin some judguieiil as to the 
prevailing taste and leiuling talent no,vv existing in that country; because, iiot- 
w'itbstanding the contributors—there are only 27—are fewer llnui in the 
bfchcli vvork, they arc nioic in proportion to the number of the literary 
classes in each country, it must, indeed, he admitted that there is nothing 
peculiarly original in the idea of either worV; »nd the only difference perhaps 
between the ^ovoasolezhu and the better Russian annuals is, that it is ot 
greater extent; that the articles are longer, and that the writers have taken 
greater pains with their productions. The woik is embellished^•th elegant 
engravings, and is said t^ have cost Mr, Smirdin 22,000 rubles.his poetical 
talc, “'Phe House on the Kolomna,” Pushkin has essayed if foreign poetical 
form, namely, that of the oltuvu riina. Zhakovsky has fikewise produced an * 
able specimen of Russian hexameters—a measure that liad previously been 
tried, and in some in.stances not without success, but whicii he has managed 
with happier effect. Raratinsky’s “ Death of Goethe” will not detract from 
Ins former ftputation, which stands high with his countrymen, although his 
pioduotions are but few in number, niui possess few attractions save those of 
style. Among the poetical pu ces, (iretsch’s “Reminiscences;” Michaillovsky- 
Danilovsky’s “Trait of Alevander I.;” “The Russian Icarus,” a popular 
legend, by Massalsky; “The Unknown,” and “The Devil’s Levee,” by 
a writer who conceals himself under the pseudonym of Baron* Brambeus, 
deserve to be pointed out. At some future opportunity we may probably 
notice this publication more leisurely and at greater length: in the interim 
tins brief mention of it may be less inexcusable than complete silence. 

■J 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

A TuRicrsu and Frcncli Dictionary had been in preparation by the late 
M. Kieffer a long time before his death, and will now he published by 
M. Bianchi, the author of a French and Turkish Vocabulary. It will be 
printed in octavo, and will contain all that is valuable in the Lexicon of Me- 
iiiuski, with the addition of many new words. The whole was revised in 
manuscript, at Constantinople, by M. Raffia. The sale of Professor Kieffer’s 
library, winch commenced at Paris on October 21, presented objects of great 
attraction to the oriental student, ft comprised a largt collection of trans¬ 
lations of the Scriptures into various languages, a numerous assemblage of 
w'orks printed at C'onstantinople, and a consiclerablfe number of Arabic, Per¬ 
sian and Turkish RISS. • 


The indefatigable Prof. Fraebn, to whom oriental literature in Russia is 
under such obligations, has induced the Academy of St. Petersburgh to offer 
a prize of 200 ducats for the best Hhtory of the Dominion of the Mongotn m 
Russia chiefly collected from the works of oriental historians, corrected by 
and co’mpared with the notices scattered ^hrmighoul the ancient chronicles 
of Russia, Poland and Hungary, and the mumsmatical remains of the Mongol 

dynasty. ^ • 
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A. 

jibaltnirt, of Paris, description of, 259. 

Abranies (Ducliesb d’), MUmoires, 387— 
account of her elevation to tlic ducal 
rank, 389—instrucliotis given to her by 
Bunaparto, ns tin; wife of an ainbab- 
Scidor, 390,391—reniaik on her hatred 
of ilic English, 392—imccdotes of Bo¬ 
naparte’s intrigues, 393, 397, 398—ac¬ 
count of his court, 394, 395. 

Ahuljedcc lliUoria Ante-Islamitica, 192. 
See Mohammed. 

Alba, or morning song of the troubadours, 
sfiecinien of, 175. 

America, progress of po|nikition in, 382— 
observations on the attacks upon llie 
Lbiited States by certain English wiit- 
ers, 214—slate of the case relative to 
the impressment of American seamen 
by gieat Britain, 216—abstract, with 
remarks, of the ncgociation between the 
two governments relating to it, 217— 
225—observations on the conduct of 
America towards the Creek Indians, 
and the execution of two British sub¬ 
jects who had taken part with the In- 
diaiis, 225—234—proceedings in the 
United States for the improvement of 
prison discipline. See Prison Disci¬ 
pline. 

Andrieu (M.), biographical notice of, 260. 

Animal magnetism defined, 413,414—no¬ 
tice of the magnetic and sympathe¬ 
tic cures in the seventeenth century, 
by Kircher, 414—by Paradlsus, 415, 

416— sympathetic ointment of Fliidd, 

417— marvellous cures performed by 
Valentine Greatrakes, 417—419—no- 
tice of the Convulsiomiaircs de St. Mc- 
dard, 420—progress of animal magnet¬ 
ism in Germany, 420—progress of ani¬ 
mal magnetism *therc under Mesmer, 
VOL. XU. 


421, 422—proceedings of Mesnier at 
Paris, 423—425—result of the royal 
commission appointed to examine his 
sy stem, 425,426—sotrniaiubulism added 
to animal mngnetiMn by M. P 6 tcliii, 
426—progress of animal magnetism in 
England, 427—notice of Perkins’s me¬ 
tallic tractors, 427—recent history of 
animal magnetism in France, 428, 429 
—notice of the report'of the committee 
of the Royal .4cadcmy \jf Medicine, 
429—critical examination of the proofs 
and c.ises contained in their report, 
429—442—inquiry into its practical 
utility, 442—44^,. 4 ’ 

Arbuthnot (Alexarurtt^, and Armbruter 
(Robert), case of, 230, 231-r-reraBrks 
on their trials, and on the conduct of 
the American General Jackson towards 
them, 231—234. 

Arnaut de Marmlh, a troubadour,^speci¬ 
men of the poetry of, 189. 

.Iu5urn in North America, origin of the 
prison at, 55—cfFecls of utter solitude 
on the prisoners, 56—improved system 
of management introduced t^ere, 56, 

' 57—fundamental principle of the sys¬ 
tem at present pursued, 59, 60—obser¬ 
vations on the rei^tis’c merits of tiie sys¬ 
tem pursued there and at Philudelpiiia, 
62—67. • 

Austria, advice to travellers in, 164—pre¬ 
sent condition of the Austrians'236. 



Baltic Sea^ reasons for concluding that 
there is no diminution in the waters of, 
134,135. 

Bar\iave, speech of, against granting to the 
king the right of declaring war, 407— 
its triunmhaut refutation by, Mirabeatj, 
484,485. r ' . 

N N 
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Bavaria (King of), poem of, on Kurope 
at the coriiTOcnceraent of 18S0, 522. 

Beaummt (G. de) et Tficqaeville (A. de), 
Du SystemePinitentiairtaiix Etats-Unis, 
49. See Prison Discipliue. 

Bemco (Lake), poetical description of, 

162 . 

Bentham (Jeremy), cause of his failure in 
establishing his Panopticon - peniten¬ 
tiary, 52. 

Biravger (P. J. de), Chansons Ktoiitvlks, 
28—anecdotes of his early life, 3l, 32 
—cumniencenient of his poetiial career, 
S3—different stages of his career ns a 
writer of soi^gs, 34—his political con¬ 
duct, 35—reinh.Ason his imprisonment 
in 1821 and 1828, 36—and on his poli¬ 
tical songs, 36—38—Iranslation of his 
address to a ci-devant goddess of liberty, 
31, 32—of the Cossack’s song, 38— 
critical estimate of his merit as a writer 
of songs, 40, 41—resemblance between 
the poetical characteristics of B^ratigcr 
and Burns, 41, 42—extract from his 
ballad, “ Les Boh6miens,*' 42—transla¬ 
tion of his “ Smuggler’s Song,’’ 43—on 
the Falliug Stars, 44, 45—and of the 
Wandering Jew’s song, 45, 46—real 
cause of Beranger’s popularity asl a 
song writer, 47—coincidence between 
his songs *and| thu|e of the eaily lyiic 
Greek poets, 

Bertran de Born, a troubadour, specimen 
of the poetry of, 177. 

Biograpkicnl notices of M. Andrieu, 260— 
Dr. Coray, 261—Rafael Morglicn, !2!04 
—Madame Montolicu, 26.5, 266—Wd- 
liain Count of Poictiers, 184, 185— 
Jaufre Rude], 185—187—Pierre Vidal, 
1P8—S. F. Schoell, 519. 

Biot (^J. B.), Viede Newton, 1—important 
fact in the life of Newton first published 
by hiHt, 2, 3—his detection of an er^ir 
in Brewster’s account of Nesvton’s ex¬ 
periments on ili^ composition of the 
solar spectrum, 3—5—his remarks on 
Newton’s controversy, witli Leibnitz 
euncerning the invention of the infinite¬ 
simal analysis, 7—12—imjjortanl note 
published by him in the niauii- 
jcriptsof Ilu^ gensrelativc to Newton's 

^ insanity, 13—observations on it, and 
Dr. Brewster’s counter-evidence to re¬ 
fute it, 13—23—Biot on 
Dr. Brewster’s ch ^|fc| . of Newton’s 
work on the ProphUi^lwf^^ • 

Boiiapwrte (Napdl^n)^, sentiments of, on 
eijininty, S88—4nd on creating a nobi¬ 
lity, 390—instrections^'iwwi by him to 
ttie Dwbew d*Abrantes, 390—392— 


his opinion of Mr. Pitt, 392—anecdotes 
of ids amours and intrigues, 393—397, 
398—fragment of aconversation between 
himl'and Duroc, 395—his rude beha¬ 
viour to Madame Regnaiilt, 396. 

/leefatifnew), publi$!)ed on the continent, 
lists of, from April to June 1833, 267, 
ct seq. —Irom July to October, 1833, 
528, et seq. . 

Bormio, anecdote of tliecur^ of, 149. 

Bothnia (west), picturesque description 
of, 138, 159. 

Brewstei' (Sir David), remarks on ’lis life 
of Sir Isaac Newton, 3—mistake in his 
account of rthe composition of the solar 
spectrum, 3—5—observations on ins 
account of Newton’s controversy with 
Leibnilz, 5— 12—on his view of the evi¬ 
dence relating to Newton’s mental alien¬ 
ation,13—19—on his chai'ge against the 
Marquis de la Place’s account of Nesv- 
lon’s illness, 20—23—and on his cora- 
pluinis ol the want of encouragement 
held out to scientific pursuits by the 
government of this country, 25—27. 

Burton (James), Eicerpta HieroglypKica, 
352. See Egypt. 

' C. 

Canary birds, traffic in, at Imst, 157. 

Cannmg (Geo.), character of, 217. 

Cttpdeuil (Pons dc), a Proveiifol trouba¬ 
dour, specimen of his poetry, 176. 

Coitlereagh (Lord), cbaractcr of, 217. 

ChawpoUion le Jeune, Ixttres Icrites de 
I' Egypte, 352. See Egypt. 

Chelsea Pensioners, why subject to hypo- 
cliondriasis, 117. 

Christianity, corruption of, when Moham- 
me<i proclaimed his pretended mission, 
194. 

C/<M/(Mr,), observations of, on the con¬ 
duct of Ameiica towards the Creek In¬ 
dians, 226, 227. 

Clergymen, why subject to hypochondria¬ 
sis, 116, 117—the English clergy vindi¬ 
cated fiorn the misrepresentations of 
Baron d'llaussez, 342—344. 

Clergy (Romish), disputes occasioned by 
lire papal prohibition of their marriages, 
306, 307. 

ConvuUionnaires de St. Medard, notice of, 
420. 

Copenhagen, proceedings of the Royal So¬ 
ciety of Antiquities of, 514, 51.5. 

Coray (Dr.), biographical notice of, 261. 

Cory (J. R.), Ancient Fragments, 352— 
value of his work, .354. 

Cbitsin{y.), Rapport sur VInstruction Pub- 
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ligue, £fc., 273—plan of his work, ib. 
See Prussia. See Educaiion. 

Creek Indiana, treaty* of thn Aiperican 
govempent with, 226—obscrvrtions on 
itMund oi) the conduct of Aiftefica to¬ 
wards them, 226— 234* ^ 


Dante’s description of lake Benaco, 162. 

Denmark, literary intelligejice from, .ill 
—516. 

Dialonue-Simgs of the troubadours, notice 
and specimen of, l78—180. 

Dies (F,), Poesie, Ldtm, %nd Werke dev 
Troubadours, 164—character of his vo¬ 
lumes, 191. iieei Trout) adiOirs, 

Diodoms Siculus, outline ot Egyptian his¬ 
tory by, 360, 361—comparison of his 
series of Egyptian kings with lliat of 
Eratosthenes, 361—370. 

Dubois (E. llisloire Philosophique dc 
rHypochonJrie et de I'Hysteric, 110— 
occasion of bis work, 110, 111, See 
Hypochondria and Hysteria. 

—— Examen Historique des eipiricnces 
pretaiducs magnetiques, 113. See d«i- 
mal Magnetism. 

Dumas (Alexandre), Gaule et France, cri¬ 
tical notice of, 504—507. 

Dumont (Etienne), Souvenirs de Miruheau, 
*^55—-commencciucut of his acquaint¬ 
ance with Mirabenu, 461—bis advan¬ 
tages for undertaking such a work, ih, 
—its design, 456—and value, ib,- —Ins 
characters of some of the leaders of the 
Frencli revolution, ih. — of Miruheau, 
460. See Mirabean. 

Durer (Albert), character of bis outline, 
446. 

E. 

Education (female), defective system of, 
a cause of hypocliondriasis, 127, 128 
—hints on the physical education of 
females, as a preventive of it, 12B— 
130. 

Education (nttiional), in Prussia, sketch of 
the history and plan of, 273—282— 
proportion of children actually edu¬ 
cated there, 283—practicability of na¬ 
tional education demonstrated Uicre- 
from, 284—the assertion that it is wof 
expedient, examined and refuted, 284, 
285—assertions of Adam Smith rrfuted, 
286, 287—erroneous assertion of ]\Ir. 
O’Coimell refuted, 288—necessity of 
appointing soi^c central board of sti- 
perintendence, 290, 291— lefutaticn of 


the objection, alleged from tips exist¬ 
ence ofa diversity ^seetJ^ 292—296*“ 
from what SQgfCes the funds should 
arise, 296—297—nature of the ele¬ 
mentary instruction to be given, 29.8— 
300-—comparison of the benefits result¬ 
ing f^rom national education, though 
founded up compulsion, with the ej^ects 
produced by the laws which arc founded 
on legal compulsion, 301. 

Egypt, state of, when visjted by Herodo¬ 
tus, 055—extent of the information 
furnished by him, iii. 356—particularly 
the .Era of Mueris ascer^iiied, 356, 
357—and of Hesostrls, 357, 358—no¬ 
tices of the histories £ti' Egypt by Ma- 
ncllio, 358—En’^visibenes, 359—and , 
Diodorus, ib. —his outline o( Egyptian 
history, 360, 361—compared with the 
more perfect list ol Eratosthenes, 361— 
370—observations on the Ethiopic oii- , 
ginal of the Egyptians, iheir arts, and 
institutions, 37l—376—application of 
the recognized principles of time to the 
accelerated growth of population which 
the foregoing results suppose, 376, 377 
■—remarks thereon, 378—386. 
Encyclopedic des Gens du Monde, notice 
tot, 258, 259. 

England, reflections of an American on, 
in 1829, 212, 213—on the adoption of 
the English langktagei’ as the language 
of diplomacy, 2l6*~and on the fallacy' 
of the confident predictions of her ruin, 
235—the character of an English gen¬ 
tleman described, 24.5—irecessity of a 
national system of education in, 284— 
300—progress of animal magnetism in, 
427. 

English works recently translated into the 
German language, notice of, 263. 
Eratosthenes’ history of Egypt, notice of, 
359—his list of sovereigns compared 
’ with that of Diodorus, 361—370. 

t'. 

Faciories, effetfls of early labour in, in pre- 
veutingsor curtailing the education of 
children, 289, 290. 

Fatalism, the doctrine of, one cause o^^tli^ 
spread of Mohammedanism, $02. S 
Fauriel (M.), examination of his theory, 
tliat Provence was the cradle of roman¬ 
tic poetry, 182, 183. 

Faust, by Goethe, p^irt 2, analj<kis of, 82 
—1 p 7 ‘—Re tzsd r 8 O uUines to,447—449 
Felit (Major Orlando)? Kem on Hierogly¬ 
phics, 3a3. ^ J • 

Flagman’s Ov!.l§neS| (maraefer of, 44^- 
' N li 
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Fhaum of Prussia, 51S> 
j'fprence, sn^resnon of the AnUlogh of, 
t65-—state of repuHycon Florence, 323, 
S24—sketch Of its history, 323—327— 
conquest of Pisa by the Florentines, 
328—its state under the govetnmeni of 
the family of Medici, 329—conspiracy 
of the Pazsi against them, 330—fall of 
the Florentine republic, 331. 

Fludd’s sympathetic ointment, notice of, 
417. . ^ 

Forster’s (Rev. Charles), * Mahommedan- 
ism Unveiled,’ notice of, 192, 193. 
France, Jikrary intelligence from, 237— 
262. 516—520—the French language 
why peculiarrj- adapted to songs, 28— 
progress of aniniak magnetism in, 420, 
423—425, 428, 429—progress of the 
French revolution. See Mirabeau. 


Ga 


Qe^tr fErik Gustaf), History of Sweden, 
131—his qualifications for undertaking 
this work, lS3—abstract of his geogra¬ 
phical an^ geological view of that coun¬ 
try, 133—137—picturesque descrip¬ 
tion of West Bothnia, 138, lS9~4iis 
reflections on a spring in Sweden, l40. 


Genoa, fall of tha republic of, 332. 
Gentleman (English), description of an, 
244, 245. 


George JIL, cause of his antipathy to Je¬ 
remy Behtham, 32. 

Germany, literary intelligence from, 262, 
263, 320—322—progress of animal 
magnetism in, 42. 

Goethe's PosthumousWorks, notice of, 81, 
108,109—analysis of the second part 
of his “ Faust,” with translated speci- 
mens*&nd remarks,^82—107—reina^ks 
on the Cotz of Berlicliingen, printed in 
this collection of his woiks, 108—his 
character of MiraWau, 494, 493. 

Craah’s (Capl.), voyage to the east coast 
of Greenland, notice of*, 313, 316. 

Grtf^'(Pr. E. G.), Dictihnary of the old 
(jffman Language, notice of, 262. 

, G^ut man, who is truly such, 194—nc- 

*■ cessity of the existence of great men, 


193, note. 

Qreatrakes (Valentine), actioont of the 
marvellous cures performed by, 41?— 
. .4)9. . 

Creek laonan^^ijJjservttlions on, 237,258. 

Fmmert, why subject to hy- 
;.po^ti0i^riaustl^7« o ( 

Gnl|||b«^', «f, 23ij* 


H. 

Hausm (Baron d*). La Grande Bretagne 
en^iSS, 334—advantages he enjoyed 
for the composition of his work, ib.— 
bii^raphical notice of him, 333, 336— 
remarks on his account of the uiimed- 
dling character ot the English'govern¬ 
ment, SS7 '—his character of the English 
nation, ib,—remarks on it, 338—his ig- 
noranceof our political institutions,ib.— 
his rancour against England, »b.—mis¬ 
representations of E'nglisb hospitality 

» and courtesy, 339—libel on the English 
people, ib.* 340—remarks on it, 340, 
341—his misrepresentations of the state 
of the medical profession, 341, 342—of 
the character of the English clergy, 342 
—34'1—instances of his marvellous accu¬ 
racy, 345, 346—his account of his visit 
to Sir Walter Scott, with remarks, 347, 

348— description of aiy English park, 

349— remarks on it, ib. 350—conclud¬ 
ing remarks on the spirit of his work, 
351, 352. 

Holland, literary intelligence from, 523. 

Hyiochondriash, how distinguishable from 
hysteria, 111, 112—successive stages 
of hypochondriasis described, ll2—115 
—the iiortli-west of Europe chiefly 
subject to hypochondriasis, Il5—influ¬ 
ence of particular forms of government 
on this disorder, 116—shoemakers why 
liable to hypochondriasis, ib.—also cler¬ 
gymen, ib. 117—medical men, 117— 
Greenwich and Chelsea pensioueis, ib. 
—retired elderly men of business, ib.— 
literary men, 118—particularly Rous¬ 
seau, lb. 119—danger of hypochondriacs 
reading medical books, 119—medical 
treatment proper for hypucliondiiasis, 
120,121—mental regimen, 121. 

Hysteria, or hysteriac disorder, who are 
most subject to, 122—its characteristic 
features, 122—126—causes, 126—de¬ 
fective system of female education, and 
its efl'cets, 127, 128—advice for the 
physical education of females, as a pre¬ 
ventive of hysteria, 128—130. 


I. 

Impressment of American seamen by Great 
Britain, state of the case of, 218—225. 

Injinitesimal analysis, account of the con¬ 
troversy between Newton and Leibnitz 
respecting the invention of, 7—11. 

Inspruek, notice of Maximilian’s tomb at, 
1.57, { 

July, literary inteUigence from, 263— 
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265. 523—526—description of Italian 
inns and inn-keepers, 151—anecdote of 
an Italian cur6, 149,150—character of 
.lie Italian ladies, 160—fidelity ^ their 
attac^inionts, 160, 161—state of the 
Italian cities under the- Longo{)ards, 
303—of the government establislicd.- 
atnong them, 315—317—and of the 
«se,decline, and fall of Milan, 304— 
322—and of Florence, 323—330—de¬ 
cline and fall of the Italian republics 
of Venice, Genoa, and Lucca, 331,332. 


Louh XVL, reply of, to the addr;*k of tW 
National Assembly fu> tKi} rerauvul ^ 
troops from Pat^s, 467—was a main 
cause of the disaster? of the French 
revolution, 474. 

Liidvigh (S. iw(), Reise at Ungam im 
Jahre 1831, critical notice of, 507, 608 
—his travelling adventures, 508, 609— 
description of an Hungarian lazaretto, 
510. 

d 

M. 


J. 


Jflcfcsen (General), remarks on the con¬ 
duct of, towards the Creek Indians, 
228—230—and on his treatment of two 
Eiiglishiiien who had taken part with 
them, 231—234. 

Jongleurs, distinction between them and 
the troubadorii's, 169—their profession, 
ib. f 

Judaism, stat/of, at the time of Moham¬ 
med’s first appearance in the character 
of a prophet, 194,195. 


K. 

Klaproth (M. J.), Exatnen des Travaux du 
feu M. ChampoUion, 352—remarks On 
his work, 353. 


L. 

Laplace’s (Capt.") voyage round the world, 
notice of, 620. 

iMrobe (Charles Joseph), his description 
of the Orller-Spitz, 1.53—and of the 
tomb of Maximilian at Inspruck, 157. 

Leibnitz, cliaructer of, ll, 12—account of 
his controversy with Sir Isaac Newton 
respecting the invention of the in6iii- 
tesiroal anal;>sis. 7—11. 

Literary Intelligence from Denmark, 614 
—516—France, 2.57—262. 516—520 
—Germany, 262, 263. 520—522— 
Holland, 523—Italy, 26.3—265. 525 
—526—Russia, 526, .527—Switzerland, 
265, 266—notices relative to Oriental 
Literature, 266. 527. 

Literary men, why subject to hypochon¬ 
driasis, 118—instances of literary hy¬ 
pochondriacs, >5. 

Lyric poetry of the troubadours, character 
and specimen of, 175—175. 

Lungobards, state o^the Italian cities under 
the dominion of, 303. ^ 


Macbeth, Outlines to, by Retzsch, 445. 

Mac Gill (Rev. Dr.), '.deuce of, on the 
working of the fac'tory-systeni, at Glas- ' 
gow, 290. 

Mackintosh (Sir James), character of, 217. 

Magian religion, state of, at the time of 
Moliaranied’s first appearance as a pro- ■ 
phet, 195,196. 

Manetho’s history of Egypt, notice of, 358, 

Manno (Giuseppe), Sioria de Sardegna, 
critical notice of, 252, 2.56. 

Mansoni, anecdotes of, 525, 626. 

Maximilian’s tomb, description of, 157. 

Mimical men, what classes of, are subject 
p hypochondriasis, 117—danger of hy¬ 
pochondriacs reading medical books, 
119. , .. ’ 

Mentel (Wolfgang),*Traue/s in Austria, 
236 —his description of Vienna, 237— 
and of the Viennese, 238—characters of 
the poets of Vienna, 238, 239—and of 
the players,240—sketch of toe suburbs, 
240, 241. 

Alercu (Frederic), Le Tyrol et la Nord 
d’ltalie, 142—his character of the Ty¬ 
rolese, 143,144—anecdote of a German, 
144, 145—remarks on his character of 
English travellers, 146, 147—and on 
^is sentimentalism, 149—adven’tures at 
Sondrio, 147,148—arrives at Bormio, 

149— anecdote of t^ie curotc there, 149, 

150— description of Italian inns and 
inn-keepers, ,161—adventure on the 
road to Landeck, 156 — arrives at 
Inspruck,* 157, 168—his account^^f tire 
inhabitants of Roveredo, 159—m.'iof 
two of his fellow travellers, iA.— 
racter of his work, 142, 161, 162. > 

Mesmer, proceedings of, in propagating 
animal magnetism in Germany, 421, 
422—and in France, 423-7425—a 
r(iy>il commission appointed to examine 
4iis scheme, 426. •J 

Milan, power ar(4mishop of, in the 
ninth andetei|^^|^ries, 
cal system of, {{w^Od-^atrodot^Sont tti 
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y 4isu,.'d and disputes between tbe pie- 
^ , belaiis aii^ tlit’ nobles, 305, 306—dis¬ 
putes occasioned Vy the papal prohi- 
. bition of tbe tdbrriage of tiie clergy, 306, 
SOT —administration of justice, 307, 
30&—disputes between Milan and otUet 
eillfis of Italy, 308, 309——cruel con¬ 
duct of the Milanese towards tbe inba- 
. bitants of Lodi, 309, 311, 312—Milan 
besieged and captured by Frederic 
B8rbarossa,<3l2—severe retnhut''^»n in¬ 
dicted upon them, ib. —league formed 
by tbe cities of Loiiiburdy for mutual 
defencer,* and Milan re-buii(, 313—na¬ 
ture of the government introduced into 
Miittn, and dtber l/nubard cities, 315, 
316—remarks o'A-it, 317—disputes re¬ 
newed between the nobles and burgh¬ 
ers, 318—320—remarks on Uicse, 320, 
321—state of Milan under tbe govern¬ 
ment of tbe Viscontis, 321, 322—Milan 
finally brought under tbe sway of Aus¬ 
tria, 322. 

Jiira^au’% family, notice of, 459—adven¬ 
tures of his early years, 460, 461—state 
of his mind at the commencement of the 
Jrench tevolutioji, 460^—elected a re¬ 
presentative for Aix in Provence bwtbe 
tien-^tat, ib.~his judicious nddrefs to 
the people of Marseilles, during a sea 
son of sdhrei^y, 4^1—liis unfavourable 
reception in tbe vssembly ef the Stales 
General, 463—eloquent ifppeal in be¬ 
half of M. Duroverai, 464—his speech 
to tlte assembly on the day of tlie 
Stance lloyale, 465—moves an address 
to Louis XVI. for removal of troops 
■ from Paris, 466-*-his reply, 467—tu¬ 
mults in Paris, 468—progress of llie 
revolotion, 469—remarks on it, 469— 
471—^Und on tiie conduct of the Na¬ 
tional Assembly, 471—474—disasters 
of tfle French revolution mainly a|tri- 
botable to the king, 474—'remarks on 
the conduct of JVIirabeau, 474, 475— 
how far he was implicated in the events 
of the 6th and 6th of October, 1789, 
and his supposed intrigues with the 
. I^ke of Orleans, 475—^8—his con- 
vdection with the court, 478—480—re- 
marks on bis conduct towards tlie 
^ clergy, 481,482—his magnificent reply 
■ to Barnawe’s speech on the projiriety 
, of granting the kiug the power of dc- 
elanng war, 482—485—Mirabeau cri¬ 
minated by the Chateleti 486-^speecli 
in his own iMencc, ik,—remarks'^.-p his 
' * from tire crown, 

and death, 
488‘-<^n7ve3s^f pis pnbiic cbaruc- 


■f i 

ter and career, 488—449—Goetiie’s 
character of him, 494, 495. 

Maeris, king of Egypt, mra of, ascerlained, 
.S5Q 357• 

Sinhammed and . Mohammedanism, impor- 
tajjce of investigating the real history 
off 192—character of various lives of 
Mohammed now extant, 199 — rea¬ 
sons for considering Moham netjp as 
exclusively neither a fanatic nor an 
impostor, and yet »t certain periods 
both, 193, 194—state of Christianity, 
Judaism, and Magianism, when he first 

to proclaimed his mission, 194—196— 
Mohammed an eclectic, 1S7—liow far 
he imitated or borrowed from the Bible, 
197, 198—bis forgery of a particular 
reading in the Now Testament in favour 
of his pretensions, 198—political stale 
of Arabia at this time, 198, 19^»-ac- 
count of bis first ]iublicalio|i of his mis¬ 
sion to his family, ltl9, 200—his ac- 
coiiul of his visit to the seventh heaven 
by night, 200—reasons'-for concluding 
tliis to have been nothing but a dream, 
200, 201—Mohammed exhibits signs 
of imposture about the thirteenth year 
of his mission, 201—'two dillerent sys¬ 
tems of religion developed in the Kor.in, 
ib. —causes of the rapid diffusion of 
Mohammedanism, the doctrine of fatal¬ 
ism, 202—tlie personal cliaracter of Mo¬ 
hammed, 203—and in an inferior de¬ 
gree the propagation of Mohammedism 
by tlie sword, 203—the bigotry, into- 
lerance, and fanaticism of the Turks, 
produced by the corruption of Moham¬ 
med’s creed, 204—notice of the two 
rival Muhammedau sects, the Sunnites 
and Sliiites, 205—their harmony in 
India, 206—observations on tlie decay 
of Mohammedanism, 207, 208. 

Montolien (Madame), biographical notice 
of, 265, 266. 

Morghen (RaJFaeil), biographical notice 
of, 264. 

Mummies, different kinds of, 415, note. 

N. 

Niunec Guru, tlie founder of tbe Siks, no¬ 
tice of,.207. 

National education in England, treasury 
minute concerning a pecuniary grant 
for, 495, 496—remarks on it, 496— 
account of the state of national educa¬ 
tion in Prussia, 273—284—observations 
on the mode in which national educa¬ 
tion «bouid by conducted, and from 

' what sources itif funds shupld arise. 
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290—29?'-“ntttHre of ibe instruction •‘^67—^notes of visits to prison:.^ 

wiiich should be given in national 60,61.69. ' » ' »■ 

schools, 298—300. ^ PitUburg PenitentUlry, notice of, 57. ' . 

N: "vbgy of M. Andrieu, 260—)f Dr. Poetry of the TroubadolHa^ character of, 

Coray, 261—‘Of Raffhei Morghen, 264 171, 172—particularly of their lytic 

—of Madame Montolieu, 265, 266—of poetry, 173-—specimen Of an Alba, or 

M. Scboell, 519. ' morning song, 175 — oharactef and 

Newton (Sir Isaac), sources for the bio- different sorts of the Sirventea, or iati- 
pfaphy of, 2—made all his great disco- rical songs, 175. 178—specimens of 

vcries before the meridian of life, 2. 23 two of them, 176, 177—Tcnsons, or 


—account of his optical discoveries in 
the composition of the solar speolruni, 
3 ——iraperfetl state of tlic iufinitesi- 
iiiai calculus at the time he ymblislied 
his Principiu, 6 —accouijyt of his con- 

. troversy with Leibnitz respecting the 
invention of it, 7—12—note of Huy¬ 
gens relative to his insanity, 13—ab¬ 
stract, with remarks, of Sir David 
Ki'vwster’s evidence to rebut the charge, 
13—23—his character of Newton’s 
work on Pi’.ofhecy, 23, 24.—strictures 
on it by 24. 

O. 

< h'ientat literature, notices respecting, 
266. 627. 

Ortler-Spitz (mountain), different attempts 
to ascend, 152—M. Latrobe's dcscrip- 
fion of it, 153, 154. 

Outline, nature and advantages of, to 
artists, 44.5—character of Rctzsch’s 
Outlines, 446—parlicuiarly of his Out¬ 
lines from the Faust ot tioelhe, 447, 

448— and from Shakspeare’s Macbeth, 

449— 454. 

P. 

Park, the public abattoirs in, described, 
259. 

Vnzzi, remarks on tlie conspiracy of the, 
against the Medici, 330. 

PeHiCd (Silvio), Ooerc Inedilc cTragedk, 
398— character of his tragedies, 398— 
400— outline of his Gisnionda da Meu- 
drisM),400—401— specimens of it trans¬ 
lated, 401—410— I'cmark.s on his other 
tragedies, 411, 412. 

Perkinses metallic tractors, notice of, 427. 

(M.), somnambulism added by, 
to animal magnetism, 426—remarks on 
its practical utility, 443. 

Pkiladetphia, notice of the Walnut Strret 
prison at, 54> 55—account of the sys¬ 
tem now pursued in the Cherry Hill 
Penitentiary, 5^, 60—comparison of it 
with the system pursued at AubttTB,®2 


di-Iogfie, songs, 178—179—specimen 
* of one, l79, 180—narrative poetry, 
180—183—didactic poetire, 183,184 
—notice of some eminent 'D.jubadours, 
184—190—poem of the King of Ba¬ 
varia, translated, 522.-' 

Potetiers (William, Cbunt of), a Trouba¬ 
dour, biographical notice of, 184,185. 
Population of Sardinia, 2,56—of Prussia, 
512—remarks on the progress of popu¬ 
lation in the primitive ages, 379—381 
—progress of population in the United 
States of America, .382. 

Prison disciplitie, defects of the older sys¬ 
tems of, 50, 51—Mr. Bentham the au¬ 
thor of the modem system of prison 
discipline, 52—improvements of it at¬ 
tempted in North America, 54'—^notice 
i)f the Walnut Street prison of Phila¬ 
delphia, 54, 55—origin of the prison 
at Auburn, 55—e^tfecti of dtter solitude 
on the prisoners, 56—new and bene¬ 
ficial syslbm of utter solitude at night, 
and of labour in common workshops by 
day, with rigorous silence, 56, 57— 
erection of the Penitentiary .itSingSiug, 
5?—defects of the Pittsburg Peniten¬ 
tiary, 57—j) roccedlngs in America for 
the improvement of prison discipline, 
58—modification ot the Pennsylvanian 
plan, ib. —remarks on the fnUidamcntal 
piinciple of the systems of Philadelphia 
land Auburn, 59, 60—notes or*visit8 to 
the Cherry Hill Penitentiary at Phila¬ 
delphia, 60, 61*-^bservatioDS on the 
relative merits of the system pursued 
there and at^ Auburn, 62— 67 —affect-., 
ing anecdote of a prisoner in the Cherry 
Hill Peiifitentiary, 69—discussion of 
the question of moral reform in jK'jjon, 
70 —72 —advantages of the American • 
system of penitentiaries 73—moral and 
religious instruction its basis, 73—75— 
comparative expense of maintaining 
prisoners in England and in America, 

7,5'r-77—observations on the detention 
\.t prisoners before ttr’ ^th in Ame¬ 
rica and in England* 7&—prindphes 

for the crjastToci^itr^f houaesNMf 
tion, 78r79.| 
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kmemgt, wl»ew> 

le^nwlce of U. Eayttountd » 

* work 00 r*o»ensol“p(i>W*y» lo7*^pec»- 
ttwOKof Pwi%wn5^ poetry, wth iwns- 
letlaii#, l€8« 4T5—177* 179, 180 
of Hb htitory, 166^171—cxa- 
jMiMMkHt foark^'s theory, that 

^ai the cradle of romantic 

of. M., 5.*- 

fMfooea, 6l« — popnlaUon, ^ *ftf—rc- 
iHMika on the nature of the Prussiai. 
gOTemmcJtt, 612, 613—natiire of the 
^ocatiott given in Prus'Jia, 273 
^ceeuot of the department of the rai- 
imttcr of publMj instruction, S74~ terri¬ 
torial diviaions of*the country, 274, 275 
—constitution of the school ^board, 275 
—arrangement of primary instrucUon, 
#75, #76—outline of the system pur- 
Med in the primary schools, 277, 278 
«M*aec<eHtf7y constituents of a priinaiy 
nohpol, *78, 279—from what funds 
they nte defi»y«d, 279, 2®0—objects 
df the schools ns stated in the Prussian 
I. law oonceming education, #80—what 
hrasches of education are required to 
he taught,provision made for t%nn- 
iMg tnaaters, 2B1—regulation coni^m- 
jhig private schools, 282—remarks on 
it, #8#, • #83—proportion of clnidreti 
actually educated in Pr«|ssia, 283 
application of the subjec. tothe ques¬ 
tion of national education in this coun¬ 
try, sa4—300. See £iittcotw«- 
PnWiratio a (new), lists of, from April to 
June, 1833, 267, «t sej.—from July to 
Oetohef, 1833,6#0,« stq. 

t) R* 

IhtymMliwd, Pawtoi dw IVou^doars, 1|7. 
lkina«d(M.)f Monumtt* AtAbes, 192— 
hiaacc^t of Mohammed's pretended 
night.dourticy to Jerusalem, 200. 

(J^rits) OatUnes to Scbdler s 
$ou# of ifcf Bell, mitleal noface of, 250, 
#51—ApBim m his designs 

fiibadie'S i(»usk 447^4*9—auu from 

•Tronhadoor, speci- 

i»eB of tbfpMtrupC, 

Bournes* t#m 

4W«ti «i.), Tw, ttage^ia, 898 

“ '‘*^*^*‘* 41** '“u .,1 
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Ettdel (Jaufrd), a Troubadour, biogra¬ 
phical notice of, 185—187. 

Bush (Hon. Richard), residence at the 
Curt of London, 209—period oun- 
prised In his work, 210—characlter ot 

Jt 209_812, 2l3—his reflections on 

r^isiting England in 182^9, 212,213— 
temper which pervades his volume, 215 

_hi8 accounts of interviews with pei- 

sons who had vilified America, 2t4— 
interview of, with the Duke of Sussex, 
215—his remarks on the adoption of 
English as the language of diplomacyf 
2t 6—comparative characters ol 
nine and Jtfackintosh, 217 —and of 
Lord Castlereagh, 217—abstract, with 
remarks, of liis account of the negocia- 
tions between Great Britain and Ann - 
rica on the impiessmcnt of Amencau 
seamen, 218—225—and on the^^cu- 
tion of two British subjecU by the di¬ 
rection of an A meric “*i general, 225— 
234—bis 4pinion resp' cting the sfaibK 
lity ot England, 235 

Rumll de AUbuquer<put,H Portuguese mo¬ 
ral tale, critical notice of, 241—24o. ^ 
Encsia, literary intelligence from, 526, 
527. 

S. 

Saidtnta, sketch of the history of, 252j- 

255— internal inipioveineiits in, *53, 

256— population, 250. _ - 

&choelt(S. F.), biograpliical notice of, 519. 
i^enanole tear, oiigin of, 227, 228 con¬ 
duct of tlie American generals *n il, 
228—observations thereon,^ 228 230. 

iSesostns, sera of, ascertained, 367, 358. 
Shoemttkm, why subject to liypochon- 

driasis. 116. , . j • ■ 

Siks^n Indian people, origin and prmci- 

pies of, 806, 207. „ . . 

Sing, notice of the Penitentiary at, 

&7 

iutventei, or satiucal songs of the 'Irouba- 
dours, different classes Und specimens 

SiBiMiadi (J. C. L. Siinonde de), Hatotre 
de h Remusanee de la JAbertd «» JIatie, 
30#'—character of it, and of his History 
of the Italian Republics, th. 303. 

Smith (Adam), sentiments of, on educa¬ 
tion, 886, 287—lerourks thereon, 287. 
Smg, defined, 28-the French language 
peculiarly adopted to it, *6. trans a- 
^ons of porUons of B6rangcr;s Songs*- 
to tt ci-devant goddess ot uhcftyi 3*» 
38-Ic Chant du Cosaque, 38---the 
Smugglers^ 43—the Falling Stars, 44— 
5ie Wand^Og Jev/J 45» 46. 








